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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The present volume is the first of a series of six which aims to 
bring together the most important texts of Sankara in a systematic and 
digestible form. They have been extracted from the commentaries in 
which they were for the most part embedded and re-arranged in topics, 
So that the six volumes into which they are divided broadly speaking 
cover six basic themes of religious philosophy, namely (I) The 
Absolute, (II) God and the World, (III) God and the Soul, (IV) 
Polemics, (V) Spiritual Discipline and the róle of Revelation and (VI) 
the Spiritual Path itself, culminating in this case in ‘Enlightenment’ or 
‘Liberation’. 


The bibliography for all six volumes is included at the end of each 
volume, followed by a conspectus of the contents and main topics 
covered in the Source Book as a whole. The main index is reserved for 
Volume VI, Sankara on Enlightenment, together with an index of the 
extracts used from Sankara’s writings. 


Apart from some introductory historical matter, appearing mostly 
at the beginning of the opening volume, the work consists mainly of 
groups of Sankara’s texts in translation, interspersed only by a few 
passages from the anthologist designed to draw attention to the main 
features of the material to come, somewhat in the manner of 
programme notes at a concert. Explanations designed to help the non- 
specialist reader have been placed in notes at the end of each chapter, 
along with a few discussions and references which will mainly be of 
interest to the specialist. The work is based only on texts of well- 
established authenticity, namely the Commentaries, including those on 
Gaudapada and the Bhagavad Gita, plus the Upadesa Sahasri. 


M 


PREFACE 


The work is dedicated with the greatest reverence to our spiritual 
Teacher, the late Hari Prasad Shastri, founder of Shanti Sadan, who 
demonstrated to his pupils by his own life that the texts of Sankara are 
not merely an interesting and historically important exposition of the 
ancient upanishadic teaching, but are also, when properly approached, 
asure means to a direct intuition into one's own true nature as the Self 
of all. It was he who originally instructed me to collect Sankara's texts 
under topics, and the work has been carried out from first to last with 
the help and guidance of Dr. A.M. Halliday, the present Warden of 
Shanti Sadan. 


For this second edition I have only made a few minor corrections 
to the translations. The burden of scanning the text for computerized 
presentation, and the setting up of the Notes pages and the Index in 
greatly improved format, has been undertaken by Michael Halliday, 
and all the taxing duties of a copy-editor have been carried out by 
Anthony Collins, with help from Stephen Cross, Paul Houghton, June 
Rathbone and Julie Thomas. To these colleagues I am indeed grateful. 


A. J. ALSTON 
LONDON 2004 
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TRANSLITERATED SANSKRIT WORDS 


The following table gives the most elementary indications of the 


value of the vowels that are variable in English (but regular in 
Sanskrit) and of the unfamiliar symbols and groupings of letters found 
in transliterated Sanskrit words. It is not intended as an accurate guide 
to correct pronunciation, for which see M. Coulson, Sanskrit (Teach 
Yourself Books), 4-21. 


u in but 
a in father 
uy as in buy 


au in audit (or 
French au) 


ch in chant 


ch aspirated (said 
with extra breath) 


d in drake 


ay in hay (better, 
French é elongated) 
immediately after a 
consonant aspirates 
it without altering 
the value. (bh, ph, 
etc.) 


strong h 
i in hit 


ea in eat 


ja or gya (as in 
big yard) 


m before b, p, v, 
y and at the end 
of a word; 
elsewhere = n 


n in king 
n in tendril 
n (except in jfi, 
q.v.) 

o in note 
ri in rich 

s in such 
sh in shut 
sh in shut 
t in try 

u in put 


oo in boot 


CHAPTER I 


SOURCES OF SANKARA’S DOCTRINE: 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


1. A Doctrine of Transcendence 


Sankara Bhagavatpada (circa 700 AD), or Sankara Acarya as he 
later came to be called, was the man who produced, through his 
commentaries, the earliest surviving synthesis of the teachings of 
the main Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita and the Brahma Sitras. 
The highest result and final aim of the study of the upanishadic texts 
according to traditional methods was for him ‘Brahma-vidya’, 
variously rendered in English as ‘enlightenment’, *God-realization' 
or ‘realization of the Absolute’. For Sankara enlightenment implied 
that the individual awoke to a sense of his perfect identity with the 
Absolute, the principle of Being and Consciousness that illumines 
the body and mind but is not identified with them or subject to any 
form of limitation, or to pain or extinction. 


Not everyone who is called to the task of realizing his latent 
spiritual powers is ready for a path leading to the transcendence of 
all the finite elements in the personality. To some it suggests the 
prospect of impoverishment or extinction. Hence it is understand- 
able that at a later time other Teachers, such as Ramanuja, Nimbarka 
and Vallabhacarya, should have arisen and made a different 
synthesis of the upanishadic teaching, regarding the highest result 
of it as a condition in which the soul retained its individuality, but 
remained in perpetual proximity with and adoration of the Lord of 
the Universe, conceived in personal form and understood as the 
great whole of which the individual worshipper was an infinitesimal 
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part. But Sankara adhered to the principle of transcendence that had 
been enunciated in the earliest Upanishads. ‘That which is not seen 
by the eye, but which beholds the activities of the eye — know that 
that, verily, is the Absolute (brahman) and not what people here 
adore’.' He could not accept that deliverance from the bondage of 
illusion and plurality had been attained as long as the notion of any 
difference between the worshipper and the object of his worship 
remained. Hence he regarded the theistic teachings of the ancient 
texts as provisional doctrine, aimed partly at introducing the student 
to the pure transcendent principle through clothing it in forms which 
he could readily conceive, and partly at preserving him from the 
grosser errors of materialism and spiritual negligence. He did not 
regard them as statements of the final truth. It is on account of his 
strict adherence to the principle of transcendence that Sankara’s 
writings have been regarded as providing the classical formulation 
of the Indian wisdom. He alone could account for all the upan- 
ishadic texts. None of the pantheistic and theistic commentators who 
followed him were able to give satisfactory explanations of the 
negative texts which deny all empirical predicates of the Absolute. 
And yet, as we shall see, a tradition (sampradaya) which judged 
these negative statements to be the key texts of the entire Veda had 
existed long before Sankara’s day. 


2. Vedas: Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanishads 


Sankara was primarily a commentator. The student of his 
writings needs to know something of the works on which he 
composed commentaries and something, too, of earlier works which 
influenced his own views. He wrote commentaries not on ‘books’ 
in our sense of the word, but on bodies of texts memorized and 
handed down the generations by ‘families’ or ‘schools’ of priests. 
The hymns of the ancient Aryans of the Punjab, dating from perhaps 
the middle of the second millennium BC, constituted the Rg Veda. 
Addressed, say, to Varuna, god of the heavens, to Indra, the storm- 
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god, or to Agni, the deity of fire (cp. Latin ignis) who carried the 
oblations up to the gods in heaven, they would often ask in simple- 
hearted fashion for material boons. Though Sankara shows some 
knowledge of these hymns, they were of little practical concern to 
him, as he was a monk who had given up the householder’s ritual. 


Later the sacrifices grew more intricate. The formulae used in 
the big sacrifices were codified as the Yajur Veda and handed down 
by special schools of priests (such as the Taittiriyakas, Kathakas, 
Vajasaneyins, etc.) who specialized in carrying out the main 
ritualistic acts in the big sacrifices, each of which had to be 
accompanied by the murmuring of a benedictory formula. Mean- 
while some of the hymns of the Rg Veda were re-arranged, with 
additions, in a special form for singing, and in this form were 
known as the Sama Veda. Sankara refers to schools of priests who 
specialized in this discipline too, such as the Tandins, Talavakaras 
and others. For long, these three bodies of texts (samhitás) must 
have constituted the whole recognized Veda. Later a fourth 
collection of texts, a mixed bag consisting partly of ancient incant- 
ations and charms but including some noble ‘cosmological hymns’ 
in a later vein, gained Vedic status as the Atharva Veda. Schools of 
priests began to specialize in the memorization and transmission of 
these texts also. 


Gradually the ‘required learning’ of the various schools of 
priests was extended to include a whole range of new matter, 
embodying new speculations about the symbolic significance of 
various elements of the ritual, as well as legends of various kinds 
and scraps of cosmology. According to the texts of this period, 
advantages flow from a knowledge of occult ‘correspondences’, and 
in this connection distinctions were made between ‘the plane of the 
ritual’ (adhiyajfia), ‘the plane of the gods’ (adhidaivika), ‘the plane 
of the external world’ (üdhibhautika) and ‘the plane of the 
individual’ (adhyatmika). The texts conveying this new material 
were called Brahmanas, and the various Brahmanas went by the 
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names of the schools of priests who evolved them. Thus the 
Aitareya school of Rg Veda priests had their Aitareya Brahmana, 
the Taittiriyaka priests of the Yajur Veda had their Taittiriya 
Brahmana and so on. The priests of this phase tended to regard 
themselves as able to dominate the gods through the instrument of 
the ritual. The old Rg Vedic deities who had been believed to grant 
boons in return for ritual offerings lost status in comparison to more 
abstract creator-gods, such as Brahma and Prajapati (sometimes 
identified), to whom new powers were ascribed. 


With the passage of time, some of the priests from the various 
schools began to retire from the villages into solitary spots in the 
forest to practise single-minded meditation on the ritual and its 
symbolic significance. New texts for memorization came to be 
incorporated as a result of this practice, known as Aranyakas or 
texts-from-the-forest. And the most sacred parts of these texts were 
known as ‘Upanishads’, texts that could only be heard ‘sitting in 
proximity’, that is, removed from worldly intercourse and sitting at 
the feet of a Teacher who considered you worthy to hear them. 


The Upanishads were known as the Vedanta or end-part of the 
Veda. And Sankara is called a Vedantin because he is primarily a 
commentator on the Upanishads and other works expressing the 
upanishadic wisdom. Because he interpreted the upanishadic 
wisdom from the standpoint of strict non-dualism (advaita), 
according to which reality is not only bereft of all plurality but 
bereft even of internal distinctions, his system was known as 
Advaita Vedanta. By a further refinement, it came to be 
characterised as Kevala Advaita Vedanta (the Non-Dualistic 
Vedanta of Transcendence) to distinguish it from the Visistadvaita 
system of Rāmānuja (c.1100 AD), who also interpreted the Upan- 
ishads as teaching non-dualism, but a theistic form of non-dualism, 
which permitted real internal distinctions in the Absolute, such as 
those between the conscious and the non-conscious, the individual 
soul and his Lord and so forth. 


SOURCES OF SANKARA’S DOCTRINE (I. 2) 


Already in the Brahmanas we find the view that the world of 
plurality comes forth from unity and returns back into it. The world 
is said to come forth from Brahmà or Prajapati, either directly 
through his own self-dismemberment or through intermediaries 
sprung from him and operating under his control. But in the course 
of their ‘metaphysical brooding’ in the forests (to say nothing of 
their metaphysical jousting in the royal courts) the sages whose 
teachings were fragmentarily recorded in the Upanishads, who were 
not all of the priestly caste, penetrated to a more abstract and 
ethereal realm. Their most profound utterances concern not the 
creator-deity (Brahma, masculine) but the Absolute (Brahman, 
neuter), conceived as the impersonal (or supra-personal) ground in 
and through which manifestation takes place, itself bereft of all 
finite characteristics. The profundity, the age-long appeal, one might 
almost say the modernity of the upanishadic wisdom, lies in the fact 
that in their moments of deepest inspiration the upanishadic sages 
broke through to a realization of the transcendence of the Absolute. 
They knew that it could not be known as an object among objects 
through the medium of thought and its logical distinctions, but that 
as a result of a suitable discipline it could be apprehended in 
immediate intuition, carrying a conviction of identity that was 
beyond verbal expression. ‘He “attains” the Absolute in the sense 
that he is the Absolute’. 


While the doctrines of the upanishadic sages vary very consider- 
ably in their details, the main line of teaching is, to use Sankara’s 
own phrase, a spiritual ‘monism’ (ekatva-vada). All is one, and that 
one an etemal mass of homogeneous light. But as one fire breaks up 
into many sparks without losing its unity, so does the one Self 
(atman) of all assume the form of the objects of the world and enter 
into living beings as their ‘living soul’ without forfeiting its 
essential unity. If the forms that go to make up the world are a 
‘mere activity of speech"? this means that the notion that they 
constitute a genuine plurality of completely distinct entities is due 
to the habit of referring to them by different names, when the truth 
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is that they are nothing but manifestations of the one real principle, 
Being. If objects are real (satya), they are less real than the Self in 
that they owe their existence to the latter, while concealing its 
fundamental unity and homogeneity beneath their facade of plurality 
and variety.‘ 


The individual upanishadic sages voiced their sublime intuitions 
in the language of myth and symbol. As a traditional commentator 
and apologist, committed to the task of presenting all the texts as 
harmonious expressions of a single view, Sankara was sometimes 
forced to translate the vivid imagery of the sages into the paler but 
more precise language of conceptual thought. Further, he had to 
subject their formulae to a degree of systematization. The sages of 
the Upanishads merely condemned the world and its finite objects 
as paltry and insignificant (alpa) in comparison with the Infinite 
(bhüman). In their most inspired moments, however, they had 
spoken of the Absolute in purely negative terms as beyond all 
human predication. Sankara saw that all the intuitions of the earlier 
sages could be taken into account and presented as forming a single 
system, if all plurality was regarded as totally illusory from the 
standpoint of the highest truth. He held that the upanishadic texts 
which smack of dualism, pluralism or theism are mere provisional 
affirmations, of practical utility to the student. For what is non-dual 
by nature can only be communicated through texts which first assert 
its existence clothed in recognizable empirical characteristics and 
then subsequently deny these empirical characteristics. This was 
already a recognized principle amongst those who knew the true 
tradition (sampradaya-vid) for interpreting the Upanishads before 
Sankara’s day,° so he was not introducing anything new in applying 
it. It has been thought that the technique may originally have been 
borrowed from the early Teachers of the Mahayàna, who used it in 
their interpretation of Sütra texts attributed to Buddha. 


SOURCES OF SANKARA'S DOCTRINE a. 3) 


3. The Smrti: Visnu-Worship and Siva-Worship 


Sahkara, in common with most of his co-religionists, disting- 
uished between the texts of the Veda (Sruti), regarded as eternal and 
inviolable, and the ‘derivative’ texts called ‘Smrti’, traditional 
Sanskrit lore that was regarded as authoritative because derived 
directly or indirectly from Vedic authority, but also as fallible 
because of human origin, and therefore subject to correction when 
it could be shown to contradict the Veda. For Sankara the most 
important Smrti texts were the Law Books (Dharma Sastra), notably 
those ascribed to Manu, Yàjfiavalkya, Gautama and Apastamba, the 
two Epics (the Mahabharata and the Ramayana) and certain Puranas. 
Sankara only refers very occasionally to the Ramayana or to the 
Mahabharata, apart from the Twelfth Book (the Santi Parvan) and 
the Gita. He attributes the Mahābhārata and all the Puranic texts he 
knew of collectively to Vyasa. It is not possible to draw conclusions 
about his spiritual affiliations from stray identifications of his quot- 
ations from the Puranas made by modem translators, as the verses 
he quotes are sometimes to be found in several different works.’ The 
Visnu Purana, however, would appear to predominate. There are no 
references to the Bhagavata Purana, the finest text of them all and 
the closest to Sankara in spirit and metaphysical outlook. It was 
probably composed shortly after his day and partly under the 
influence of his own writings and perhaps of those of his earliest 
followers.® 


These Smrti works, especially the Epics and Puranas, embody 
what amounts to a new form of religion that had already begun to 
rise and spread before 300 BC, and which for a long time flourished 
under Brahminical patronage in more or less amicable partnership 
with the strictly Vedic form of worship, and which then gradually, 
during the course of the Middle Ages, virtually came to supplant it. 
Greatly simplifying, and omitting all reference to the importance of 
Brahma at an earlier stage, we may speak of it as the religion of 
Visnu-worship (Vaishnavism) and Siva-worship (Shaivism). 


d. 3) SOURCES OF SANKARA’S DOCTRINE 


We have seen that already before the upanishadic period the 
Vedic priests had begun to lose respect for the ancient Vedic gods. 
As living presences the deities were forgotten, while the priests 
occupied themselves with the meticulous performance of com- 
plicated ritual from which material benefits were expected 
eventually to flow. This mentality persisted in certain Brahminical 
circles. It was attacked in the Gita? And it was represented in 
Sankara’s own day by the Pūrva Mimamsakas, the professional 
technicians of the Vedic ritual, towards whom he was not 
sympathetic. 


But not all the upper castes retained their interest in Vedic 
ritual. It must be remembered that, particularly after Alexander’s 
invasion (327-325 BC), the north Indian plains had been regularly 
exposed to barbarian conquest. Some of the invaders settled and 
extended their patronage to Buddhism and Jainism and other 
religions which rejected caste. The Brahmins and their upper caste 
co-religionists responded by broadening the basis of their own 
support. Non-Aryan cults had always flourished among the humbler 
sections of society, and gradually many of them came to be adopted, 
in modified form, by the upper castes themselves. The Brahmins 
developed the legendary parts of their own traditions and absorbed 
some elements from local and non-Aryan cults. The outcome was 
a new body of religious tradition focused on the old Vedic deities 
Visnu and Siva now elevated by their worshippers to the status of 
supreme deity. Unlike Vedic ritualism, the new cults were pre- 
dominantly devotional in character. Honour, not to say reverence 
and adoration, was restored to the deity. It is convenient to speak of 
those votaries of the new sects who accepted the old Vedic caste 
system and observed the code of the Law Books, the Smrti par 
excellence, as 'Smàrta' Vaishnavas or Shaivas, to be distinguished 
from those Vaishnava and Shaiva sects which rejected the Vedic 
traditions outright. The new cults evolved their own forms of ritual, 
mainly consisting in image-worship (püja) in temples, a form of 
religion unknown in the Vedic texts. New meditative techniques for 
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gaining contact with the deity on the mental plane were also 
adopted. Amongst these may be included the practice of repetition 
of the Name of God with a rosary in such formulae (mantra) as ‘Om 
namo Vasudevaya’ or ‘Om namah Sivaya’, both attested before 
Sarikara’s day. The final goal of such worship was usually some 
form of intimate association with the deity after death, in his 
‘heaven’ or ‘world’, together with perhaps a foretaste of this 
beatitude here below. 


Sankara’s writings provide the earliest surviving synthesis of the 
upanishadic wisdom with the Vaishnava and Shaiva teachings of the 
Smrti. Hence he is not unjustly regarded by his followers as ‘a 
storehouse of compassion and Vedic, Smrti and Purana lore’. He did 
not regard the more recent practices taught in the Smrtis, such as 
temple worship or repetition of the Name of God, as forming part 
of the discipline of the monk who had embarked on the upanishadic 
path to liberation. But he held them to be efficacious for the 
preliminary purification of the mind. And it appears that his own 
impulse to search for the Absolute on the upanishadic path may well 
have owed something to a pious upbringing in a Smàrta Vaishnava 
environment. There is little in his commentaries to connect him with 
Siva-worship. But he invokes Narayana, equatable with Visnu, at 
the beginning of his Gità commentary in what the sub-commentator 
Anandagiri calls an obeisance to his chosen deity (ista-devata). And 
part of the verse in which he does so appears in the course of his 
statement of the doctrine of the Paficaratra school of Vaishnavas in 
his commentary on Brahma Sütra ILii.42. He there says: ‘There are 
parts of this (Paficaratra Vaishnava) doctrine which we do not deny. 
We do not deny that Narayana is the supreme Being, beyond the 
Unmanifest Principle, widely acknowledged to be the supreme Self, 
the Self of all... Nor do we see anything wrong if anyone is 
inclined to worship the Lord (bhagavàn) vehemently and one- 
pointedly by visits to His temple and the rest, for adoration of the 
Lord is well-known to have been prescribed (as a preliminary 
discipline) in the Veda and Smrti’. Here the Narayana of the early 
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Paficaratras is equated with the supreme Self of the Upanishads. 


We find further confirmation of Sankara’s connection with the 
early Paficaratras in the introduction to his Gita commentary. He 
there suggests that at the beginning of the world-period (kalpa) two 
separate groups of mind-born ‘sons of Brahma’ were projected, to 
whom the Lord, called Narayana, communicated a practical 
knowledge of the two-fold Vedic wisdom. To the ‘Prajapatis’, 
Marici and the rest, He communicated a practical knowledge of the 
ritualistic and ethical aspects of the Vedic path (pravrtti-dharma). To 
others, such as Sanaka and Sanandana, He communicated the 
practical mastery of the path of renunciation of worldly duties and 
withdrawal from all action, including ritual. In the Gita itself 
(IV.1ff) the imperishable yoga is said to have been taught by the 
Lord to Vivasvat, by Vivasvat to Manu, by Manu to Iksvaku and by 
him to the king-sages. Inasmuch as Sankara deviates from this 
account of the original transmission of the eternal wisdom at the 
beginning of the world-period in the introduction to his Gita 
commentary, he must have held the alternative account given in that 
introduction in high regard. But there seems to be at least some 
presumption that the latter was based on early Paficaratra tradition. 
For the account of the P&aficaratra traditions in the Narayaniya 
section of the Santi Parvan of the Mahābhārata, from which Sankara 
quotes fairly frequently throughout his works, speaks twice of the 
‘mind-bom sons of Brahma’.'' The second passage says: ‘Marici, 
Angiras, Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vasistha — these seven 
beings are mind-born sons of Brahmi. It is they who have the best 
knowledge of the Veda, and they are the true Teachers of the Veda 
(veda-acarya). They have been projected to function as “Lords of 
Creation” (prajapati) with responsibility for the supervision of the 
active aspect of the spiritual law (pravrtti-dharma). Hereby is 
manifest the eternal path for men of action... On the other hand 
Sana, Sanat-Sujata, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanat-Kumara, Kapila and 
Santana are also spoken of as (another set of) seven rsis and mind- 
bom sons of Brahma. Having attained to knowledge, they follow the 
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spiritual law in its aspect of renunciation from action (nivrtti- 
dharma)’. 


There are other circumstances which combine to suggest that 
Sankara had affinities with the worshippers of Visnu Narayana. He 
refers to Krsna as Narayana several times in his Gita commentary, 
although the name Narayana does not occur in the Gita text.'? He 
identifies the being whom Gaudapada calls ‘the best of men’ 
(Karika IV.1) with Narayana, interpreting ‘the best of men’ to mean 
‘the supreme Spirit (purusottama)'.? And Sankara’s pupil Sures- 
vara, who represents Siva in a subordinate réle to Visnu at 
Naiskarmya Siddhi IV.76 and opens the work with a salutation to 
Visnu under the name of Hari, elsewhere quotes the same verse 
that Sankara had attributed to the Paficaratras and placed at the 
head of his Gita commentary, and remarks that Narayana is the best 
form under which to worship the supreme Self, as the supreme Self 
is represented under this form not only in the Smrtis but also in the 
Veda itself. The Vivarana attributed to Sankara on the Yoga Sūtra 
Bhàsya of Vyasa salutes Visnu in its opening and closing bene- 
dictory stanzas even though Vyasa's Bhasya, at least in some 
manuscripts, salutes Siva." 


It is true that Sankara often explains away references to the 
personal aspect of the Lord Krsna or Visnu in his Gita commentary, 
interpreting them as references to the impersonal, or rather supra- 
personal, Absolute (brahman) of the Upanishads. Yet there was 
undoubtedly a devotional component in his spiritual personality, 
capable of breaking out into poetic metaphors at any time. When the 
Gita speaks of the ‘lamp of wisdom’(X.11), Sankara elaborates the 
metaphor and speaks of the lamp as ‘filled with the clear oil of 
devotion’, ‘fanned by the breezes of ardent longing for Me (Krsna)’, 
as having ‘intelligence purified by celibacy and other observances 
for its wick’ and ‘a dispassionate mind for its base’, and as being 
‘protected by the chimney of an imagination that is withdrawn from 
sense-objects and unstained by attachment and aversion’ and 
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‘shining with the right-insight that springs from constant one- 
pointed meditation’. Here, as elsewhere in Sankara's writings, 
knowledge and devotion, jfíana and bhakti, are fused. Though we 
cannot say for certain that any of the devotional hymns attributed to 
Sankara are genuine, there can be little doubt that he had the cap- 
acity for composing devotional poetry of a high order. 


Whether Sankara also worshipped Siva as well as Visnu must 
be accounted doubtful in the present state of our knowledge. We 
have seen that there is little evidence of it in his commentaries. But 
we have the verse commentary called the Manasollasa Varttika 
attributed to his pupil Suresvara on the Shaiva hymn called the 
Daksinadmirti Stotra attributed to himself. On the one hand, the 
authenticity of the commentary is doubtful, and even if it could be 
proved there would still be, as its learned editor remarks, nothing in 
it to connect Sankara with the hymn. Indeed, the absence of any 
eulogistic references to Sankara is unparalleled in Suresvara’s 
certainly authentic works. On the other hand, certain features of the 
commentary do suggest that Sure$vara may have been its original 
author. And there is a passage in the Brahma Sütra Commentary of 
the early post-Sankara author Bhaskara, in which he appears to be 
recalling the image of a perforated pot inverted and placed over a 
light, that occurs in the hymn, and attributing it to Sankara.'5 If the 
Manasollasa and the Daksinàmürti Stotra really are works of 
Suresvara and Sankara respectively this would point to a sojourn in 
Kashmir, as both speak the language of Kashmiri Shaivism in 
places. Thus whereas Sankara's connection with Vaishnavism is 
certain and emphatic, his connection with Shaivism is highly 
problematic, and, if it existed at all, may have occurred in Kashmir. 


The more developed and independent form of Shaivism 
associated with the name 'Tantra' had already begun to flourish 
before Sankara’s day. Although certain Tantrika hymns have come 
down falsely associated with his name, there is no trace of the 
influence of Tantrika ideas in his commentaries. Tantrika ritual was 
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*anti-Vedic' in the sense of being specifically designed to supplant 
the Vedic ritual and meditation. Certain branches of it included 
woman-worship, in both its loftier and cruder forms. Sankara 
attacked the orgiastic variety of Tantrika worship as sinful according 
to Vedic law." 


4. The Bhagavad Gita 


The second ‘starting-point’ of the Vedanta on which Sankara 
wrote a commentary was the Bhagavad Gità. We may pass over the 
difficulties experienced by modem scholars in accounting for the 
origin of this most famous of all Indian spiritual classics with the 
remark that for Sankara it was a miraculous transmission of the very 
words and teachings of the Lord (i$vara) Himself, who periodically 
took embodied form through His Maya to restate or re-introduce the 
eternal spiritual law.'* We shall see that Sankara in fact identified 
the Lord (Visnu, Vasudeva, Krsna, Narayana, Hari) with the 
Absolute (brahman) of the Upanishads. 


The Gità tries to preserve what was great and profound in the 
upanishadic teaching, while at the same time making it available to 
a wider circle, to householders living in the world as well as to 
monks retired to the forests. The upanishadic doctrine that liberation 
arises through an intuitive knowledge of one's identity with the 
world-ground (brahma-nirvana) is allowed to stand.? But the 
upanishadic path of renunciation of worldly life and solitary 
meditation on the Absolute in its ‘unmanifest’ (transcendent) aspect 
that leads to it is declared ‘hard’. The easier path which the Gita 
teaches as its special contribution is that of disinterested action 
(karma-yoga) leading to and culminating in one-pointed devotion to 
the Lord conceived in manifest or ‘personal’ form (bhakti-yoga). 
The devotion called for in the Gità is perhaps more intense and 
certainly more intimate in flavour than the devotion envisaged in the 
Upanishads, if we except the Svetasvatara. It implies an active life 
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fulfilling one’s social duties in the faith and conviction that one 
participates in the nature of God as the great whole of which one is 
oneself an infinitesimal ‘ray’ or ‘part’. God is conceived in forms 
that inspire deep awe and reverence, and one’s love of Him is 
expressed in service of His creatures. Such a life culminates in 
‘entry’ into God and final cessation of transmigratory life. The 
circumstance that no accounts of ‘sporting’ with the Lord in the 
after-life are found in the Gita, whereas there is a reference to the 
upanishadic conception of ‘reaching Brahman through a knowledge 
of Brahman’,”' confirms Sankara’s contention that the path taught 
by the Gita culminates in realization of one’s identity with the 
suprapersonal Absolute, that devotion, when complete, passes 
beyond all subject-object relationships to a realization of one’s 
identity with the one Spirit that pervades all.” This interpretation 
exalts realization that in one’s true nature one is identical with God 
in His true nature (jfiana) over the mere participation in the life of 
the Lord that is the goal of devotion (bhakti). It must be confessed 
that some passages in the Gita seem to exalt the personal God 
(purusa, purusottama) over an impersonal world-ground 
(brahman).? Here we probably have to reckon with the Indian 
propensity for eulogy, which prompts the author of the Gita to exalt 
devotion to a personal deity over dissolution of the individual in the 
world-ground not as his final word but simply as a means to 
recommend devotion to those who need it. But in any case the goal 
of absorption in the supreme Brahman is a constant theme in the 
Gita, and in one verse Krsna asserts that He is Brahman.” In his 
Gita commentary, Sankara does in some cases have to bend the texts 
to make them conform to a systematic view. But the flexibility of 
his own system shows to advantage in this commentary, as he is 
able to do justice to the Gità's peculiar contribution to Indian 
spirituality, the doctrine of disinterested action culminating in total 
self-dedication to the Lord, without abandoning, in the manner of 
Rāmānuja and the later sectarian Vedanta commentators, the great 
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metaphysical teachings of the Upanishads that, in the end, the 
Absolute transcends all empirical categories. 


5. The Brahma-Sitras and their Background: 
Bhartrprapafica 


Apart from his commentaries on individual Upanishads and on 
the Gita, Sankara also wrote a substantial commentary on the third 
‘starting-point’ of Vedanta tradition, the Brahma Sütras. No accurate 
chronology is possible in this realm. The relevant Upanishads were 
probably composed gradually over the period of about 700-300 Bc. 
The earliest Upanishads being compilations, some of the material 
they include may have originated somewhat earlier. And the latest 
of all, the Màndükya, must be placed considerably later than 300 
BC, as its terminology seems in places to show the clear influence 
of Mahayana Buddhism.” The Bhagavad Gita, in the form we have 
it, may be placed tentatively about 200 BC, as it appears to quote 
two of the later classical Upanishads, the Katha and the Svet- 
asvatara, while bearing a certain family resemblance in style and 
content to the latter. This leaves the Brahma Sütras, which, on the 
evidence of references in the Buddhist and Jaina writers, have to be 
placed, in their completed form, in the first half of the fifth century 
AD.” It may be, however, that the Brahma Sütras were put together 
gradually over a long period of time and only acquired the 
polemical portions that brought them to the notice of the Buddhists 
and Jainas at a late stage of their development. For example, they 
refer to Kàsakrtsna who lived before the second century BC, and 
Professor Ingalls and other scholars have held that the core of them 
may well go back before the Christian era. The Advaita Teacher 
Gaudapada must have composed his Kārikās a little after the 
Brahma Sütras had assumed their completed form. The date of the 
other pre-Sankara author to be mentioned in the present section, 
Bhartrprapafica, is uncertain, but Sankara's pupil Sure$vara treats 
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him in a way that suggests that he was probably a near- 
contemporary of Sankara himself. 


In judging of Sankara’s attitude towards the Brahma Sütras we 
have to remember that the texts of the Upanishads can be divided 
into two classes, later called the Meditation Section (upasana kanda) 
and the Knowledge Section (jfiana kanda) respectively. The texts of 
the Meditation Section are closely related to the early ritualistic 
sections of the Veda. It will be recalled that the earliest Upanishads 
lie embedded in the Brahmanas, compilations of traditional lore by 
priests, but embodying in their Aranyaka and Upanishad sections 
teachings suitable for those engaged in meditation on the symbolic 
significance of the ritual while living in retirement in the forest. 
Here the meditator performs prescribed meditations, usually on 
themes connected with the ritual, which bring him some stated 
reward, sometimes in this life, sometimes in the next, and some- 
times in the form of identification with a deity that has been 
meditated upon, often the deity presiding over a particular ritual. 
The Brahma Sütras treat even the path leading to realization of the 
Absolute as a path of this kind, based on prescribed meditations on 
the Vedic ritual allied to performance of certain parts of it. Sankara 
accepts that this discipline may lead to liberation, through trans- 
lation to the “World of Brahma’ (brahma-loka) followed by 
absorption in the Absolute at the end of the current world-period. 
From Sankara’s own standpoint, however, the only texts of the 
Upanishads which led directly to realization of the Absolute in the 
present life were those which ignored the ritual and gave a 
metaphysical statement of the true nature of man. These are the 
texts which came later to be known as the Knowledge Section 
(jfíána kanda). With the guidance of Gaudapada and other members 
of his own tradition, Sankara went back behind the Brahma Sütras 
to these upanishadic texts as his true source of inspiration. 


The needs that called the Brahma Sütras into existence were 
partly exegetical, partly apologetic: the Sütras were partly concerned 
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with the explanation of the upanishadic texts, partly with their 
defence. As the classical Upanishads grew into being gradually over 
a period of four hundred years or more, it is not surprising that they 
showed variations and inconsistencies and that the need was felt to 
find a means of exhibiting them as all contributing to one unified 
doctrine. Evidently the Sankhya philosophers had already tried to 
impose their own dualistic view on the texts of the Upanishads, 
uprooting them from their setting amidst the ritualistic texts and 
forcing them to conform to their own quasi-rationalistic system. The 
Brahma Sütras endeavour to show that the texts of the Upanishads 
can be integrated with the remainder of the Vedic texts to form a 
single unified body of teaching. The texts were interpreted through 
a monistic world-view, according to which the objects of the world, 
as well as the body, mind and soul of the individual, all relate to the 
Absolute from which they proceed, like drops of water to the ocean 
or sparks to fire. 


Apart from the natural desire to be able to view the revealed 
texts as a unitary body of teaching, however, there was also the 
need to supply a rallying-point for the forces of Vedic orthodoxy. 
By the end of the upanishadic period, the old Vedic religion, rooted 
in the practice of making daily offerings to invisible deities by 
placing them in a duly consecrated fire, but soaring from this 
humble level to the heights of upanishadic mysticism, was begin- 
ning to lose ground to the Buddhists and Jainas, who protested 
against the iniquities of caste and the cruelty of Vedic animal 
sacrifice, and to the new Hindu cults, the sects worshipping Siva 
and Visnu, which were often indifferent to caste restrictions and 
offered their followers the stimulus of the worship of a visible form 
of the deity in a temple. Some texts in the Puranas attest that by the 
early centuries of our era Brahmins were abandoning the memor- 
ization of the Veda and the practice of its rituals, and, neglecting the 
methods prescribed in the Upanishads for realizing union with the 
Absolute (brahman), were applying themselves to the worship of the 
popular deities.”’ 
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Meanwhile, secular philosophy was developing and attracting 
new adherents. Partly under the stimulus and example of the 
Buddhists and Jainas, technical philosophy amongst the Hindus 
abandoned its Vedic roots and assumed the form of the construction 
of quasi-rationalistic systems. For example, the earliest thinkers 
known by the name of Sànkhyas had drawn their inspiration from, 
and in tum contributed to, upanishadic speculation. But the refer- 
ences to the Sànkhyas in the Brahma Sütras show that by the time 
the latter came to be composed the Sankhyas had given up the 
monistic doctrines of the upanishadic sages, which had been rooted 
in their intuitive experience of the fundamental unity of all in the 
Absolute. At the base of the new system lay not an act of spiritual 
intuition but an act of intellectual separation, the discrimination 
(viveka) of Spirit from nature, and it was held that final and eternal 
liberation from pain arose, not from the spiritual intuition of the 
ultimate unity of all, but from the mere intellectual understanding 
of the system of the world as described in the Sankhya philosophy. 
The Sankhya teacher Vrsagana, who must have lived well before the 
completion of the Brahma Sütras, specifically claimed that the final 
knowledge that brought about liberation came through inference.” 


Another Hindu school, the Vaisesikas, went further along the 
path of secularism and produced a more elaborate system of 
intellectual constructions. The radical distinction attained by the 
Sankhyas between the conscious and the non-conscious, a truly 
creative feature of their system which helped pave the way for the 
strict Advaita view, is lost in the Vaisesika world-view, and the 
human soul is treated as an object and as a substance in which 
consciousness inheres as a mere quality that has to be called forth 
into manifestation by the contact of the senses with the objects of 
the external world. The external world itself was conceived at first 
as made up of many substances, and later as atomic in structure. It 
lacked the organic unity of the ‘Nature’ of the Sankhyas, and the 
fact that the separate atoms combined together to form a world- 
system was attributed to occult (adrsta) forces beyond man's power 
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to explain. This system was also ‘intellectualist’ in the sense that it 
taught that liberation arose through a mere intellectual grasp of its 
own doctrines, from which understanding an indifference to selfish 
activity would automatically follow, leading eventually to escape 
from reincarnation, since the latter was nothing more than the 
nemesis of our selfish acts. 


The Vaisesikas were originally primitive scientists, and the 
connection of their system with God and with liberation from rebirth 
has a somewhat artificial air, since it is clear that it was partly 
imposed by the need to conform with prevalent beliefs. This is less 
true, however, of the theism of those who practised meditation 
independently of the traditions of the Upanishads with a view to 
release, and who adopted a form of the Sankhya system as the 
intellectual framework for their own teaching, namely the Yoga 
school of Patafijali. This school, too, tried to represent itself as in 
conformity with orthodox tradition. But in fact it pursued release 
through its own independent path of abstract meditation (dhyana), 
breath-control, adoption of special bodily postures and other tech- 
niques. The Sankhyas, Vaisesikas and adherents of the Yoga system 
are the three Hindu schools attacked in the Brahma Sütras, though 
attention is also paid there to the Buddhists and Jainas and to those 
forms of the worship of Visnu and Siva which neglected Vedic 
traditions. 


Thus the Brahma Sütras represent a reaffirmation of the values 
of the old Vedic religion and the mysticism of the Upanishads in 
face of the rejection of the Vedas by the Buddhists and Jainas, the 
rationalism of the Sankhyas and Vaisesikas, and the indifference to 
the Vedic methods of salvation evinced by the Yoga school and the 
new theistic sects. They constitute a prolongation in four ‘Books’, 
consisting in all of 555 short phrases (sūtra), of the sixteen Books 
of the Mimamsa Sütras. The latter were designed to state the main 
rules explaining the ritualistic section of the Veda in a compact form 
which could be memorized, and the Brahma Sütras perform a 
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similar service for the texts of the Upanishads. They attack the 
claims of the Sankhyas to explain the Upanishads in terms of their 
own dualistic doctrine.? They speak of the world as a modification 
(parinama) of the one root-principle of all, the Absolute (brahman) 
or supreme Self (atman).*° They distinguish between the supreme 
Self and the individual soul, its mere ray, minute in size.*! They 
proclaim the belief that, directly or indirectly, all the texts of the 
Veda ‘harmonize’ and co-operate to point to the fact that all is but 
a modification of the one supreme principle.” They point out the 
self-contradictory character of the teachings of the Sankhyas, 
Vaisesikas, Buddhists and Jainas, and criticize the Paficaratra sect 
of Vaishnavas and the Pasupata sect of Shaivas.? They sketch the 
emergence of the elements at the time of creation and their with- 
drawal at the time of dissolution of the world as envisaged in the 
Upanishads, and consider the nature of the embodied soul in its 
states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep.** They deal in some 
detail with the after-life of those who perform Vedic rituals, both of 
those who do and who do not perform meditations to accompany 
them.” They teach that escape from rebirth comes through know- 
ledge of the Absolute and that the latter comes as a result of 
practising the meditations enjoined in the Upanishads, preferably 
(though not necessarily) accompanied by the daily performance of 
the Vedic ritual. They argue that the enlightened man may remain 
as pure consciousness after the death of the physical body or else 
may elect voluntarily to assume a new body.” 


The Brahma Sitras only carried systemization to a point where 
it had to go further. On many important points of doctrine, such as 
the relation of the world to the Absolute, or the relation of the soul 
to its bodies and organs on the one hand and to the Absolute on the 
other, or the nature of the liberated man, alternative views are cited 
and often compromise formulae are found, the aim being to leave a 
place for various views without choosing.” Sometimes the Gordian 
knot is cut by a mere appeal to the infallibility of the Veda, even 
where contradictions in its texts are left unresolved. One passage, 
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for instance, which apparently implies that the Absolute undergoes 
a real modification to assume the form of the world, poses the 
following dilemma. Either the Absolute modifies entirely into the 
world (in which case it would not be the Absolute), or else it has 
parts (in which case the texts that deny that it has parts would be 
contradicted). The reply given is that it has to be accepted that the 
Absolute modifies in part to form the world and yet remains 
partless, as that is what the texts say." This irrational appeal to 
authority is the sort of thing that failed to satisfy the commentators 
who followed. They wanted to represent the Vedanta as a coherent 
system and sought for the deeper principles explaining the harmony 
of the texts. 


One attempt to harmonize the texts was the doctrine of 
‘difference and non-difference’ (bhedabheda-vada). Before Sankara, 
Bhartrprapafica had applied this doctrine to the explanation of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, and after Sankara's day it was applied 
by Bhaskara, with modifications, to the explanation of the Brahma 
Sütras and the Gita. On this view, the Absolute as unmanifest cause 
is somehow both different and non-different from the same Absolute 
as manifest effect, namely the world, even as the water of the sea is 
both different and non-different from the waves and the foam. The 
logic of this system denies the law of contradiction in its ontological 
application, the law that a thing cannot both have and not have the 
same characteristic at the same time. This method of argumentation 
forms a basis for harmonizing any body of texts, as it denies the 
possibility of outright contradictions anywhere. But it was obviously 
quite unacceptable to Sankara. Of the many objections he raised 
against it, one typical one is that by applying to the Absolute, which 
is said in the Veda to have no parts, the same logic that held for the 
objects of the world, which do have parts, the system was contra- 
dicting the Veda.” To expect to be able to treat the Absolute as an 
object among objects, obeying the laws that apply to objects, was 
to forget that the Upanishads teach that it is transcendent. 
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Sankara himself followed a different tradition for the harmon- 
ization of the texts, and one that preserved the transcendence of the 
Absolute to the full. He appealed to the maxim of 'those who know 
the true tradition" (sampradaya-vid) that ‘That which is beyond 
plurality is communicated by means of false attribution (adhyaropa) 
followed by subsequent denial'.? The Absolute has no empirical 
characteristics. But when the student is first told this he does not 
understand and thinks that in that case the Absolute cannot exist. 
Belief in the existence of the Absolute is then inculcated through 
statements showing it in relation with the phenomenal world, as its 
material cause or controller, or in its relation to the individual as the 
overseer (anumatr) or the witness (sáksin) of his experiences. 
Eventually, however, the student has to lose his obsession with the 
objects of the world altogether and realize that only the Absolute 
exists. When this stage is reached, the texts attributing to the 
Absolute any relationship with the world are negated through texts 
which deny all relation. The texts of the Upanishads are thus 
harmonious in the sense that they form a ladder of graded teaching 
which has to be climbed rung by rung until the fina! truth is known. 


6. The True Tradition: Gaudapada, Dravida, 
Brahmanandin, Sundara Pandya 


The Teacher who best represented this tradition in the eyes of 
Sankara was Gaudapada,“’ author of four ‘Books’ of ‘Karikas’ 
(mnemonic verses) on the short Mandükya Upanishad. Unlike the 
authors of the Brahma Sütras, Gaudapàda insists very strongly on 
the illusory or phenomenal character of the world, and claims that 
in this he is only following an earlier tradition for the interpretation 
of the upanishadic texts. The existence of earlier followers of the 
Upanishads who held this view is confirmed by Bhartrhari,” late 
fifth century, who writes: ‘The adherents of the Upanishads 
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(Vedantins) hold that only the substratum is real, while subject, 
object and act of empirical cognition are all imagined'. Gaudapada 
says: “Those who are experts in the upanishadic wisdom look upon 
this world as if it were a cloud-city seen in a dream'.? The sages 
who have gone beyond fear, attachment and anger have the direct 
experience of the truth of non-duality, in which all plurality and 
illusion vanishes." Where the Upanishads speak of the Absolute as 
related to the world like clay to pots or fire to sparks, they are only 
using a device to bring home the ultimate absence of any world and 
of any differentiation anywhere.“ For the texts speaking of duality 
are merely an indirect way of affirming the existence of the non- 
dual reality, and are due to be negated by other texts later. 


It is today no longer possible to deny that Gaudapada was to 
some extent indebted to the great dialecticians and mystics of the 
early Mahayana. The doctrines and terminology of the Lankavatara 
Sütra appear as early as the second book of the Karikas, while the 
last book, which begins with a salutation to the Buddha and ends 
with a standard Buddhist phrase referring to him,” is composed in 
the technical terminology of the Buddhists almost throughout. Here 
Gaudapada expresses agreement with the school of Buddhist 
Absolutists (i.e. the Madhyamikas) who teach the doctrine that 
nothing can come into being (ajati-vada)." He then proceeds to 
develop the thesis on lines laid down by the Madhyamikas but with 
arguments from the Vijfiana Vadins also thrown in. Finally he sums 
up by saying: ‘It is from the Mahayana that we have to leam what 
things have to be avoided and what are to be sought after and 
cherished'.* While it is no surprise to learn that there is a tradition 
that Gaudapada studied under a Buddhist Teacher called Bakka,” 
it is difficult to see eye to eye with those who hold that the Fourth 
Book of the Karikas was originally an independent Buddhist tract. 
In relation to the Madhyamikas, the author preserves his ‘us and 
them' stance even when expressing agreement with them (tair 
anumodamahe vayam, IV.5). And with his characteristic acumen 
Saccidanandendra Svamin has pointed out that the phrase ‘ajam, 
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anidram, asvapnam' occurs in three of the different Books, namely 
at 1.16, IIL36 and IV.81.% This suggests common authorship and 
authorship by a Vedantin. For no Buddhist philosophers have relied, 
in the manner of Gaudapada, on the examination of the three states 
of consciousness, waking, dream and dreamless sleep, to support the 
doctrine that Reality is non-dual, unborn, free from the sleep of 
ignorance (anidram) and devoid of the dream of (consequent) mis- 
conception (asvapnam). 


Three important principles used by Gaudapada and Sankara for 
the interpretation of the upanishadic texts are, however, found in the 
earlier Madhyamika teaching. First, there is the principle that the 
transcendent is conveyed indirectly by attributing empirical 
characteristics to it that are subsequently denied.?' Secondly there 
is the principle that ‘The enlightened ones (Buddhas) taught the 
spiritual truth through resort to two standpoints, that of the surface- 
truth (samvrti-satya) and that of the final truth (paramartha)’ and 
‘One cannot teach the supreme truth except on the basis of the 
surface-truth'.?? And thirdly the principle that, on the basis of the 
distinction between the two truths, the traditional texts may be 
divided into those, called nitartha, which express the fundamental 
truth in terms of negations, and the rest, called neyártha, which are 
not to be taken literally at their surface value but have to be 
interpreted as indirectly supporting the fundamental texts.” 


It seems clear that Gaudapada thought that the Buddhist works 
which he so freely quoted were only restating the old upanishadic 
wisdom enunciated by Yajfiavalkya, but in a clearer, more system- 
atic form, better suited to the philosophic climate of his own day. 
Both the Madhyamikas and Gaudapàda appeal to a special form of 
yoga that takes those who practise it successfully to an experience 
that lies beyond the distinction of subject and object. Thus 
Nagarjuna’s commentator Candrakirti says: ‘Objects are only 
perceived through the distorted double-vision (timira) of nescience. 
Their true nature (atman) is perceived by the masters through the 
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yoga-of-non-vision (adar$ana-yoga)' ?* This answers to the (origi- 
nally Buddhist) yoga-of-no-contact (aspar$a-yoga) taught by 
Gaudapàda,? and to his ‘experts in the upanishadic wisdom who 
look upon the world as if it were a cloud-city seen in a dream' ^ 
Gaudapada's doctrine, like Nagarjuna’s, makes provision for two 
levels of truth.” In each case it is an exegetical doctrine, asserting 
that wherever traditional texts accord reality to the empirical world, 
this amounts to a provisional accommodation to the viewpoint of the 
student, a deliberate distortion of the truth to a form which the 
student can understand and from which he can be led progressively 
to higher conceptions. Perhaps the distant origins of this way of 
thinking may be traced back to Yajfiavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanishad, where he declares that the Absolute is the *truth of truth' 
and says ‘Now there is the teaching “Not this, not this", for there is 
nothing higher than this, that He is “not this”’.** The Upanishads, 
too, in their own way, distinguish between a higher knowledge and 
a lower knowledge. Through the lower knowledge (apara vidya) 
one knows only the texts and the rituals. One requires the higher 
knowledge (para vidya) in order to apprehend ‘the Imperishable’ in 
direct intuition. Compare also such a text from the Visnu Purana as, 
‘The feelings and talk of “I” and “mine” both constitute nescience; 
one cannot speak of the final truth, which is beyond the range of 
words' .$ 


We may say, then, Gaudapáda clearly considered that Buddhist 
dialectic, Buddhist methods of textual interpretation and Buddhist 
yoga were all powerful aids in attaining practical realization of the 
ancient upanishadic wisdom. And we know that Sankara considered 
that Gaudapada was one of the few who had the keys to the true 
interpretation of the upanishadic texts. Why is it, then, that 
Gaudapada warmly acknowledges his debt to the Mahayana, while 
Sankara is hostile to Buddhism in every aspect and explains most of 
Gaudapada’s references to Buddhism away? The answer to this 
question seems to lie in historical developments that occurred 
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between the time of Gaudapada and Sankara. We have seen that the 
two Teachers probably flourished about 500AD and 700AD respect- 
ively, and were thus separated by an interval of about two hundred 
years. In this period many changes took place. The mystical inspir- 
ation that sustained the Mahayana Teachers of earlier centuries seems 
to have waned, and the leading Buddhist thinkers of the new period, 
speaking generally, tended to abandon the higher knowledge in their 
enthusiasm for the problems of logic and epistemology.” Giving up 
the pursuit of the Supreme Wisdom (prajfia-paramita) that lies 
beyond empirical knowledge and is mediated by the yoga-of-non- 
vision, they threw themselves into technical enquiries into the mere 
form of empirical knowledge: The shift of interest among 
professional philosophers from mystical to purely epistemological 
questions was not confined to the Buddhists. The Vedanta was not 
prominent during the period, and after the time of Bhartrhari, fifth 
century, who treated linguistic and grammatical problems in the 
context of a metaphysical monism based on Vedic authority, the 
chief developments on the Hindu side, too, were in the technicalities 
of logic and theory of knowledge, conceived as empirical disciplines. 
Attitudes hardened, for, as Gaudapada observes, mysticism unites 
while conceptual thinking divides.” The nominalism of the Buddhist 
logician Dinnaga is answered by the realist logic of the Hindu 
Naiyaylka Uddyotakara and the Mimamsakas Kumiarila and 
Prabhakara, while the Buddhists reply through Dharmakirti and 
Dharmottara. The typical Buddhist for Gaudapada was the author of 
the Lankavatara Sūtra or Nagarjuna: the typical Buddhist for Sankara 
was Dharmakirti, and mutatis mutandis one might compare the 
transition from the Lankavatara Sütra to Dharmakirti to the transition 
from St Bonaventura to Kant. By the time of Sankara, the period of 
cross-fertilization between the Vedanta and the Mahayana was over, 
and it fell to the Vedanta alone to impart new life and new forms to 
the ancient spiritual tradition. 


One may also ask whether Sankara explained away most of the 
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references to Buddhism in the Fourth Book of Gaudapàda's Kàrikas 
deliberately or simply through ignorance. Professor S. Mayeda has 
spoken of ‘intentional misinterpretation’. But it seems hard to 
believe that Sankara would intentionally misinterpret the man whom 
he more than once spoke of as ‘the knower of the true tradition’. The 
question seems to turn on the degree of acquaintance that Sankara 
had with the earlier Mahayana texts. Professor Nakamura has 
affirmed that his statement of Sautrantika and Vijfiána Vada positions 
was greatly superior to that of either Bhaskara or Ramanuja. But the 
earlier Japanese writer, Yamakami Sogen, found it full of errors all 
the same. Indian authorities have generally regarded Sankara's 
knowledge of Buddhism as inferior to that of Kumarila. Professor 
Mayeda supports his contention with references to the use of 
Buddhist technical terms in Sankara’s commentary to the Karikas 
and elsewhere. But the technical terms involved seem to be only of 
a fairly general and elementary kind. And one is still left wondering 
whether Sankara had any opportunity for studying the earlier 
Mahayàna texts in sufficient depth to enable him to realize the extent 
of Gaudapada’s borrowing. Did he have any access at all to the 
earlier texts from which Gaudapada was quoting? Or was he 
dependent for his statement of Buddhist positions on contemporary 
Buddhist sources, eked out by an astute use of scraps of earlier 
Buddhist doctrine retained in Brahminical oral tradition? After all, 
his prime concern was the protection of upanishadic Advaita from 
the attacks of Buddhist and other opponents of the Veda of his own 
day, and not the restitution of ancient Buddhist texts in the manner 
of a modem philologist. 


Gaudapada, however, was not the only Teacher to whom Sankara 
appealed as a predecessor who knew the tradition. There were also 
Dravida and Sundara Pandya, who will be assumed here to have 
been different people, though they have sometimes been identified." 
No attempt will be made in the remarks that follow to build up a true 
picture of their views according to the fragments resurrected by 
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scholars. Mention will only be made of those fragments which show 
that Sankara and other Advaitins were able to quote them as pre- 
decessors who were already interpreting the Upanishads on 
Sankara's lines before Sankara's day. 


Thus Sankara quotes a phrase from Dravida which reads, “The 
validity of the Veda stems from the fact that its function is to 
negate’. According to a well-informed modem scholar of the school 
of Ramanuja, the maxim goes back to the grammarian Vararuci. The 
latter conceived grammar as the science that corrected speech-errors, 
and Dravida extended the principle to the Vedanta as the science 
which corrected error in general. The Vedanta, that is to say the 
Upanishads, teaches that the Self is self-evident and yet not known 
in its true nature. So the function of the Vedanta is to negate the 
misconceptions about the Self. Rightly interpreted and understood, 
the texts put an end to the false superimpositions that obscure the 
Self, and so leave it to shine in its true nature. And again, according 
to Anandagiri,” Dravida taught that the Veda was able to fulfil its 
office of communicating the transcendent through the process of 
negating later what had first been proposed provisionally. Thus the 
texts of the Veda are ‘harmonious’ because the philosophically 
profounder ones negate the provisional ones. In the teachings of 
Prajapati to Indra set out in the Eighth Book of the Chandogya 
Upanishad, on which Dravida wrote a commentary, we find an 
upanishadic example of this process where the Teacher leads his 
pupil to a succession of new and profounder standpoints. 


But there is another and even more important point on which 
Sankara followed Dravida and which helped to shape the entire 
arrangement of his system. For Dravida also taught that the content 
of all other texts had ultimately to be negated in favour of the 
supreme text ‘That thou art’.’”' Sankara's pupil Trotaka tells us that 
Dravida interpreted even this text as fundamentally a negation," an 
interpretation that brings it into line with Sankara's own.” The text 
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brings no new knowledge, but removes the obstruction of ignorance 
so that the self-luminous Self can shine in its own true nature. 


Dravida told a famous story to illustrate the operation of the text 
‘That thou art’ that has come down in various slightly different 
versions. According to one version, a certain prince was lost in the 
forest as a child and brought up in a family of hunters as a hunter. 
On the death of his father he was found in the forest by one of 
the ministers and told ‘Thou art the king’. On this he suddenly 
remembered his true identity and rejected his former belief that he 
was a hunter. The text ‘That thou art’ operates in the same way. 
When properly assimilated through the traditional discipline, it 
awakens the hearer to his true nature as the supreme Self and puts an 
end to his sense of identity with the finite personality. It does not 
inject any new knowledge but causes one to recognize one’s true 
nature as the infinite Self and thereby negates finitude. Since Sankara 
refers to Dravida as a knower of the tradition (€gama-vid),” Dravida 
himself must have been following a more ancient tradition when he 
placed the text ‘That thou art’ at the summit of all as the means to 
communicate the final truth to the student, while at the same time 
treating it as fundamentally of the nature of a negation. 


Like Gaudapada and Sankara, and unlike the author of the 
Brahma Sütras, Dravida saw the need of insisting on the illusory 
character of the world if the texts of the Veda are to be given a 
coherent interpretation. According to Sarvajfiatman and Madhu- 
südana Sarasvati, two later writers of Sankara's school, this was also 
true of Brahmanandin, a yet earlier commentator on the Chandogya 
Upanishad on whose work Dravida commented, who is referred to 
by Sarvajfiátma Muni as ‘a member of our school'.? Madhusüdana 
attributes to Brahmanandin the view that the world must be illusory 
because it is an effect. It can be shown logically that nothing that is 
either real or unreal can be produced. The unreal is quite evidently 
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not subject to production. But the real is not subject to production 
either, for it is already in being. Nor can one say that the real can be 
produced in the sense of ‘brought into manifestation’, for if it were 
ever produced or brought into manifestation at all, it would always 
be being produced or brought into manifestation. For any character 
of a real thing is constant. Thus the texts in the Veda which speak of 
creation are intelligible only if the whole process is taken as illusory, 
and it is this line of reasoning which gives the key to the inter- 
pretation of the Chandogya Upanishad text, ‘A modification is a 
name, a mere activity of speech’.”* If Brahmanandin resorted to the 
illustration of foam coming forth from water to explain the rise of the 
world in the Absolute, this did not mean that he took the process to 
be real. He was merely giving an example that would prevent grosser 
misconceptions on the part of the pupil. Brahmanandin first spoke of 
the world as a modification of the Absolute and then gradually 
denied all modifications until he had brought home to the pupil that 
all modification was illusory. In this way he preserved the transcend- 
ence of the Absolute. Such, at any rate, was the impression that the 
teachings of Brahmanandin and Dravida made on Advaitins of later 
times. 


Another predecessor who must have taught Advaita on Sankara’s 
lines is Sundara Pandya. Sankara quotes three of his verses at the end 
of his commentary on Brahma Sūtra 1.1.4. The doctrine here implies 
that our power to act and our power to know are not genuine 
properties of the true Self. A man falsely identifies himself with his 
body, senses and mind, and in a looser sense with his property, 
relatives and friends. When these identifications are broken, the Self 
shines forth in its true nature, and such a man has nothing further to 
do. Similarly, ‘knowership’ is no more a property of the Self than 
‘agency’. It is only my ignorance of my own true Self that sets up the 
notion “I am a knower and will destroy my ignorance through know- 
ledge and will realize the Absolute’. For in fact I am the Self, void 
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of all distinctions whatever, including that of being a knower. And 
if ‘knowership’ depends on the false identification of the Self with 
the body, senses and mind, it follows that the existence of 
instruments of knowledge and means of proof must also depend on 
this false identification likewise. With the realization of one’s true 
Self, there is no more empirical knowledge and no play of the 
instruments of knowledge and means of proof. 


It was these Teachers, then, with Gaudapada at their head, who 
provided the true keys to the upanishadic wisdom. In an eloquent 
passage at the end of his commentary on Chandogya Upanishad 
VIILxii.1, Sankara draws attention to the plight of the philosophers 
of his day who strove to know the truth through mere theorizing. 
They remained bound to the wheel of repeated births and deaths, 
haunted by a sense of their proximate extinction, unable to rise to an 
intuition of their own true immortality. The case of the worldlings 
who lacked powers of reflection and threw themselves into the 
search for sense-pleasures was naturally worse. The truth, Sankara 
goes on to Say, is ‘intuitively savoured only by those exceedingly 
venerable monks of the Paramahamsa order who have given up all 
desires for anything external, who depend on nothing outside their 
own Self, who have risen above the whole system of caste and stages 
of life (aárama) and who are solely preoccupied with the knowledge 
proclaimed in the Upanishads. And this truth... has been formulated 
in four chapters of verses by one (i.e. Gaudapada) who followed the 
true tradition. And even today it is only they who teach it and no one 
else’. 
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7. Doctrine of illusion before Sankara: 
Maya Vada and Avidya Vada 


We have seen that the view that the world of multiplicity is an 
illusion is implicit in some of the texts of the Upanishads and that it 
must be drawn out and made explicit if the texts are to be presented 
as forming a unified body of teaching. And we have also seen that 
there is evidence that there were other Vedantic teachers besides 
Gaudapada before Sankara’s day who may have interpreted the 
Upanishads along these lines, and have noted that Gaudapada himself 
refers to Vedantic predecessors. Thus the view of Bhaskara and 
others that the doctrine that the world of plurality is an illusion is not 
implicit in the upanishadic texts and was read into them by Sankara 
under the influence of the Mahayana is, to say the least, an over- 
simplification. Nevertheless, the fact remains that there is today a 
well-nigh unanimous opinion amongst academic scholars that the 
Brahma Sitras teach that the Absolute undergoes a real modification 
to assume the form of the world. Sankara’s own writings leave the 
impression that he thought that the Upanishads and the Gita were 
being misrepresented by the commentators in his own day and that 
one had to go back to Gaudapada and Dravida to find the true 
tradition. In this context it is relevant to note that the works of 
Gaudapada and Sankara are full of what one might call the imagery 
of illusion, in particular of repeated references to such illusions as the 
rope taken for a snake, the piece of nacre mistaken for silver, the two 
moons seen by the man of squint-eyed vision, the mirage, the post 
mistaken for a man in the dark, the illusion (maya) conjured forth by 
the magician and so forth. This imagery is continually used in the 
early Mahayana classics to illustrate how all plurality is an illusion. 
In the surviving pre-Sankara Brahminical literature, these illus- 
trations are commonly used by philosophers when they are defining 
efroneous cognition as opposed to right cognition. But we do not find 
them used, in the manner of Gaudapada, Sankara and the Buddhists, 
to dismiss the whole world of plurality as a mere instance of illusory 
cognition. Apart from the doubtful case of the use of the word 
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‘maya’, no scholar appears to have produced any instance of this 
illusion imagery being applied in the Upanishads or the Mahābhārata, 
including the Gita, to the world as a whole. Sankara, however, 
maintains that his doctrine is only a representation of what the Veda 
and the Smrtis, properly understood, teach with a single voice. 
Without discounting the possibility that certitude about the illusory 
character of the world of plurality first arose in Mahayana circles, let 
us glance at the pre-Sankara Brahminical literature apart from 
Gaudapada, Dravida and Sundara Pandya to see if we can find 
further instances of a belief in the illusory character of the world. 


It has been seen that Sankara was probably educated in a 
Vaishnava environment. We can point to two surviving pre-Sahkara 
Vaishnava works which in certain passages dismiss the world as an 
illusion and which combine, in a way very reminiscent of Sankara 
himself, the yearning of the mystic for dissolution in the Absolute 
with the yearning of the devotee to worship a God endowed with 
personality and lofty attributes. 


The Paramartha Sara is a short work combining Advaita Vedanta 
with devotion to Visnu that must have been composed before the 
sixth century AD," although it seems to show acquaintance with the 
Mandikya Upanishad and possibly with Gaudapada. There is no 
proof that Sankara knew it or was directly influenced by it, but it 
does supply evidence that many of his typical doctrines were already 
circulating amongst Hindus well before his own day. The text 
roundly affirms that the whole world is a mere illusion, and the 
images of the mirage, the double-vision of the moon, the silver 
erroneously perceived in what is really nacre and the rope-snake all 
occur. 


As in the Paramartha Sara, so in the Visnu Purana, texts implying 
theism, pantheism and acosmism occur side by side. But there is no 
lack of texts prefiguring Sankara’s own view. Visnu, also referred to 
as Hari and Narayana, is declared to be both the Self (atman) and the 
supreme Lord (paramesvara).”* He has no particular form and can be 
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experienced only as ‘that which exists'.? The real is what does not 
change, and what changes has no reality.*° Only consciousness truly 
exists.®! Consciousness alone is real, all else unreal: but within the 
unreal there exists a ‘realm of experience’ .™ The highest truth is the 
complete absence of all difference or plurality, expressed by the term 
*non-duality.? When Visnu appeared as the child Krsna, it was 
through a special illusion (maya). The basic result of nescience is 
the rise of the false feeling ‘I am this’ and ‘This is mine’.” 
Liberation is dissolution (laya) in the Absolute. Meditation on the 
Absolute impersonally conceived, if one cleaves to it persistently in 
thought and will, amounts to devotion (bhakti)." Through meditation 
(bhávanà) one achieves identity with the Absolute. Then the devotee 
cries: ‘Because the Infinite One is everywhere, He is also present as 
my ‘I’. All proceeds from Me. I am all. In Me, the eternal One, all 
exists’. He forgets his empirical self and has no more empirical 
experience. His idea is, ‘I am the Imperishable, the Infinite, the 
Highest Self”. Thus in the Paramartha Sara and the Visnu Purana, 
as in Sankara, we find a fusion of the devotional approach to the 
Absolute with the mystical. In each case, the Absolute (brahman), the 
Lord (i$vara) and Visnu (Vasudeva, Narayana or Hari) are treated as 
one and the same entity. We have to reckon some of the texts of 
Vaishnava worshippers along with the three recognized ‘starting- 
points’ (prasthanatraya) of the Vedanta — the Upanishads, Brahma 
Siitras and Gita — as having had a formative influence on Sankara’s 
views. 


The familiar charge that Sahkara imported ‘the doctrine of Maya’ 
(maya-vada) from the Buddhists via Gaudapada may thus by now be 
regarded as a bit dated. Sankara never refers to himself as a ‘Maya 
Vadin’ and is in fact somewhat sparing in his use of the word Maya. 
No more than fifty instances of its use have been found in the 
upanishadic commentaries all told, and the long Chandogya and 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad commentaries total two and three usages 
respectively.” The term ‘maya’ occurs not once in any technical or 
theological sense in the prose section of the Upadesa Sahasri, which 
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is supposed to be a complete, if brief, exposition of the main tenets 
of Sankara’s Advaita, nor in the whole of the Naiskarmya Siddhi of 
Sankara’s pupil, Suresvara, which is supposed to fulfil the same 
function. On the other hand the commentary to the theistic work, the 
Gita, contains between thirty and forty instances, which shows that 
the theistic connotations of the word were relatively strong in 
Sankara’s mind. 

The ‘theistic’ connotations of the term maya derive from the 
Veda and Smrti. Various conceptions of the ‘maya’ of the gods and 
demons are to be found in the Rg Veda. By the time of the Svetas- 
vatara Upanishad and Mahabharata the sages have passed from 
polytheism to monotheism, and ‘Maya’ or ‘Maya-sakti’ has become 
the mysterious creative power through which the Lord, though 
remaining one, manifests in the form of a universe which appears to 
consist in a plurality of different objects. Scholars today tend to 
assure us that the term ‘Maya’ did not at this stage yet stand for a 
mere illusion that did not exist. The forms of Maya, we are told, were 
conceived as real projections, and yet there was a delusive element 
in the whole process in that the individual soul was led to conceive 
himself as an isolated being among other isolated beings and to lose 
sight of the fact that, in essence, he was nothing other than a ray of 
the Lord from whom the whole display proceeded. The term maya 
only occurs on four occasions in this sense in the classical Upan- 
ishads on which Sankara commented,” three of which occur in the 
S$vetasvatara Upanishad. At Svetasvatara Upanishad IV.10 the Lord 
is said to be a magician and the world of Nature to be His magic 
(maya). For our present purposes, it is only of passing interest to 
observe that the verse has been pronounced to be an interpolation (on 
metrical grounds) by a modern philologist.” Vedantins of Sahkara’s 
school take the Lord as magician to be a kind of mass hypnotist who 
brings about the appearance of a world that does not really exist. 
Rāmānujař refers to the passage specifically and denies that the 
magic referred to in the Vedas and Smrtis is invariably that of the 
mass hypnotist performing the rope-trick. There are demons, for 
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instance, equipped with magic powers (màyà) capable of inflicting 
an all-too-real evil.” Modern philologists have tended to accept 
Ramanuja’s view of the Svetasvatara texts mentioning maya rather 
than Sankara’s.” The imagery of the work as a whole suggests that 
its author regarded the world as real and not as an illusion, and even 
the ‘interpolated’ verse contains a reference to ‘beings’ as ‘parts’ of 
the Lord. 


In the Epics and Puranas, however, the term maya came to be 
more frequently used, and the delusive aspect of the maya of the 
Lord came to be more strongly emphasized. Thus Krsna declares in 
the Gita that, though unborn in reality, He appears to take birth in 
bodily form through His Maya.” Again, in the Visnu Purana” the 
Lord addresses His own personified ‘Great Maya’ as ‘a nescience 
(avidya) by whom the whole world is deluded’. In the Narayaniya 
section of the Mahabharata, Narayana says to Narada, to whom He 
has revealed Himself: “This which you see as Me, O Narada, is only 
an illusory appearance (maya) that I have projected’.** Thus the 
ground was prepared for the use of the term ‘maya’ by Gaudapada 
and Sankara to express the totally illusory character of the world- 
appearance. 


Like the term maya, the term nescience (avidyà) was used in 
different senses before Sankara’s day. In one specialized sense it was 
a synonym for the Nature (Prakrti) of the Sankhyas or the Cosmic 
Māyā-śakti of the Lord. In this sense, it did not necessarily betoken 
a total illusion. Of more interest to Sankara, however, was its use to 
refer to the erroneous confusion of the Self with the not-self that was 
widely regarded in his day as the prime cause of self-interested 
action and thus of continued rebirth in the world of suffering.” For 
the Hindu realists, the Sankhyas, Vaisesikas, Naiyayikas and Pürva 
Mima msakas, the confusion of the Self with the not-self which led 
to continued worldly experience and pain was a confusion of two 
reals. If intellectual discrimination between the two were achieved, 
the not-self was in no way abolished. It was claimed, however, that 
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the practical result of this discrimination was the end of that self- 
interested activity that perpetuated rebirth and suffering. 


For Gaudapada and Sankara the not-self was unreal. From an 
initial failure to apprehend the true nature of the soul as infinite arose 
the positive wrong apprehension of it in various finite forms,'? as 
non-apprehension of the rope is the necessary pre-condition for the 
false notion that the rope is a snake. These finite forms constitute the 
not-self. Enlightenment arises through awakening to the true nature 
of the Self through the upanishadic discipline, which effaces the not- 
self as knowledge of the rope effaces the illusory snake. 


We know, however, from Sankara’s younger contemporary 
Mandana Misra, that even before his day there must have been 
Advaita Vedantins using the term nescience in somewhat the sense 
he used it, as Mandana outlines the attack made on such a theory by 
Sankara's Mimàmsaka predecessor, Kumarila Bhatta.! The 
Mimamsaka, as Vedic ritualist, does not want to admit the existence 
of God as the conscious and intelligent creator of the world, as such 
a conscious creator might be able to interfere with the operation of 
the rigid laws governing the hidden future results of rituals that it 
was the Mimàmsaka's business to explain and defend. He must 
therefore refute the God of the Advaita Vedantin. Kumarila first 
argues that if the Lord, in His true nature, is pure and homogeneous 
consciousness, as the Advaitin maintains, then He cannot undergo 
real modifications to assume the form of the world without acquiring 
impurity. To this the Advaitin is assumed to reply that the world is 
a product of nescience, a mere dream which does not affect the true 
nature of the Lord. ‘If this is so’ asks Kumarila, ‘who promotes 
nescience, seeing that the Lord is pure, and that there exists, on the 
Advaitin's premises, no other being apart from Him?’ If nescience 
were inflicted on the Lord by another we would have duality, which 
would contradict Advaita; yet if nescience were natural to the Lord 
it could never be extirpated. Or again, if it could be extirpated, this 
would be due to the supervening of some new and adventitious 
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factor, and the existence of any adventitious factor cannot be 
admitted by the non-dualist Hence the whole conception of 
nescience as the cause of the world-appearance is unintelligible and 
one cannot appeal to it to defend one's conception of God as a 
creator who is unsullied by His creation. 


It is worth while recording briefly Mandana's answer to 
Kumirila’s objection and contrasting it with Sankara's, as this will 
throw light on Sankara's conception of the róle of a Vedantic 
Teacher. For Mandana the problem is primarily an intellectual one. 
An intellectual objection has been raised against Advaita doctrine 
and it has to be met with arguments on the intellectual plane. On the 
plane of intellectual discussion, nescience has to be regarded as a 
kind of entity that can be referred to by a word, an object that can be 
known and classified and assigned its place in a system. On these 
terms, it is difficult to state a theory of nescience that avoids 
circularity of argument. For example, to avoid the absurdity of the 
Absolute being afflicted with nescience, Mandana, following 
precedent, declares that nescience inheres in and afflicts the 
individual soul But the individual soul is itself an illusory 
appearance and an effect of nescience. So where did nescience inhere 
to bring the soul into being? Some, replies Mandana, say that 
because the soul and nescience are both beginningless, the problem 
of which comes first does not arise. Others say that the problem does 
not arise because it is of the very nature of an illusion to be 
unintelligible, and if it were not unintelligible it would not be an 
illusion. All this, incidentally, makes it clear that the ‘theory of 
nescience' had been propounded and defended against attack by 
Advaitins well before Sankara’s day. Sankara refers to Kumürila's 
objection? and answers it, in a completely different way, on the 
plane of spiritual experience. When the final truth is known, there is 
no nescience, no external world, no other souls and no God apart 
from one's own Self as infinite, unbroken consciousness. The oft- 
quoted remarks of the fourteenth-century Advaitin Vidyaranya 


Svamin about Maya'® are a fair representation of Sankara's view of 
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nescience. From the standpoint of the ordinary man it is a fact. From 
the standpoint of reason it is inexplicable. From the standpoint of the 
highest truth and the experience of the enlightened man it is 
negligible (tuccha). 


8. Sankara's Date, Life and Works 


Sankara’s personal pupil Suresvara mentions the Buddhist 
philosopher Dharmakirti by name,'™ and it is generally believed that 
Sankara’s statement of the Vijfiana Vada doctrine in his commentary 
to Brahma Sütra ILii.28 implies some direct acquaintance with 
Dharmakirti’s works. "5 Dharmakirti is known to have taught in the 
middle of the seventh century AD. But the free-lance Advaitin 
Mandana Misra quotes from Sankara, Ó and was himself in all 
probability referred to by the Buddhist Santaraksita," whose Tattva 
Sangraha must have been written by 763.' So Sankara must have 
taught circa 700 AD. K. Kunjunni Raja has produced a well-informed 
summary of the arguments for a later date. ? But he appears to 
overlook or underrate the importance of the evidence from Mandana. 


We have no reliable knowledge of the details of Sankara's life. 
The standard account is that of the Sankara Digvijaya of Madhava, 
which cannot be early as it quotes a seventeenth century author.''? 
According to this work, Sankara was born of Nambüdari Brahmin 
parents at Kalati in the beautiful land of Kerala, deep in the south- 
west corner of India. Leaving home while yet young, he travelled 
north to the banks of the Narmada. Here he met his Teacher Govinda, 
and studied the Vedanta texts with him for three years. From the 
Narmada he journeyed to Varanasi, where he assembled a band of 
pupils and expounded the Brahma Sitras according to 
Govindapada’s explanations. Next he passed up the Ganges beyond 
Hardwar into the Himalayan region. For some time he stayed at 
Badrikas$rama on the banks of the Alaknanda River, the supposed 
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haunt of Gaudapáda, an earlier Teacher of his line. Here he is said to 
have re-established the worship of Visnu in the local temple by 
diving into a deep icy pool to rescue the stone image, and to have 
made permanent arrangements for the maintenance of temple 
worship there by Nambüdari Brahmin priests. He inhabited the ‘cave 
of Vyasa’ near Badrikasrama and composed some of his 
commentaries there. 


Later he travelled the length and breadth of India, holding 
debates with Vedic ritualists (Mimàmsakas), Buddhists and orgiastic 
worshippers of the Tantrika cults. He is said to have founded the 
Jyoti Math monastery near Badrikasrama in the north, and also 
monasteries at Srhgeri in the south, at Puri in the east and at Dvaraka 
in the west. According to a dearly-cherished tradition, he performed 
the funeral rites of his mother, even though technically not competent 
to do so as a wandering monk. Eventually he returned to the 
Himalayas and disappeared from amidst his pupils after revealing to 
them that he was an incarnation of the deity Siva. 


The idea that Sankara was a Brahmin from the south who taught 
and wrote mainly in the north, who gathered many pupils about him, 
who won fame travelling about and engaging in debates and who was 
a devotee of Visnu can be supported from the surviving writings of 
Sankara himself and his early followers. His personal pupil Suresvara 
tells us that he was a ‘lordly ascetic who walked with a single 
bamboo-staff’, from which we conclude that he was a complete 
renunciate (parivrajaka) who had thrown away his sacred thread and 
abandoned all connection with ritual. We are told at the same place 
that he was descended from Rsi Atri, from which we conclude that 
in lay life he must have been a Brahmin.''! That he hailed from the 
south is shown by Sure$vara's further reference to him as a 
‘Dravida’,''? as well as by the fact that he conceived of writing as 
performed through incisions into palm leaf that were later filled with 
ink. This was the practice in the south, whereas in the north the ink 
was applied at the time of writing, often on birch-bark.'? On the 
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other hand the geographical indications to be found in his writings 
seem all to point to the north. The towns he mentions all occupy the 
Ganges plain from Patna to Hardwar.''* He can speak of the feel of 
the Ganges. And his pupil Suresvara speaks of the Himalayan and 
Vindhya ranges'!* and refers contemptuously to men of the south." 
Some of Sankara's texts lend colour to the idea that he might have 
written and taught in the Himalayan regions. For instance, he refers 
to the melting of snow and hail," he takes as one of his examples ‘I 
have seen a Himalayan peak','? and he refers to the practice of 
keeping warm by a fire.'*° Sankara's references to a Guru are hard to 
evaluate, '*' but they could be taken as supporting the tradition that he 
was a pupil of a Teacher of Gaudapada’s line. 


The picture drawn in the Sankara Digvijaya of Sankara travelling 
far and wide and gaining fame as a Teacher and debater can also be 
supported from the same sources. All his early followers refer to the 
large number of his pupils. His words are said to have ‘crushed the 
views of the secular philosophers'.'? On the other hand, the view of 
the author of the Sankara Digvijaya that Sankara was an incarnation 
of the deity Siva receives no support from contemporary sources. On 
the contrary, a certain predilection for Visnu has been detected in 
Sankara’s own writings and in those of his immediate pupils and 
followers which militates against the possibility of any contemporary 
belief that he was an incarnation of Siva.'” For instance, Sankara 
himself identifies Hari and Narayana (names of Visnu) with the 
Absolute in his Brahma Sütra commentary, but does not mention 
Siva in this way. When he wishes to illustrate the processes of 
worship of a deity in the course of the same commentary, he does so 
seven times from Visnu-worship but never once from the worship of 
Siva. When he comes to criticize the philosophical theories of the 
theists of his day, he praises the followers of Visnu for worshipping 
Narayana, whom he identifies with the Absolute, but he can find 
nothing to say in defence of the worshippers of Siva at all. His pupils 
and early followers salute either Visnu or the Absolute in their 
benedictory stanzas, and there is even an introductory verse in the 
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Paficapadika which contrasts Sankara, the ascetic and Teacher who 
had the mere name of Siva, with the real Siva, remarking, 
incidentally, that he did not wear ashes smeared over his body like 
Siva and his ascetic devotees. "™ Probably we should assume that the 
belief that Sankara was an incarnation of Siva first arose at a much 
later date when Sankara was an established classic but already a 
distant legendary figure, and that it arose originally among circles 
devoted to Siva and spread from them to the people at large. 


But if his early followers did not regard him as an incarnation of 
the deity, they certainly regarded him as a Teacher of quite except- 
ional importance and magnitude. They tell us he was surrounded by 
flocks of pupils who were already liberated in life (sadyo-mukta).'” 
They assure us that he had totally destroyed their own ignorance. 
They call him a ‘noble-minded man who had swept away all the 
impurities from his heart" "" and who was ‘devoted to the welfare of 
all living creatures’, and speak of him as ‘The holy commentator 
who was the glory of the knowers of the Absolute and who took birth 
solely out of philanthropic feeling and with a view to promote the 
knowledge of truth'.? The last text, especially, may have been a 
factor in the later rise of the belief that he was an incarnation of Siva. 


Although Sankara was evidently a monk who renounced the 
world, he was not quite without interest in worldly accomplishments. 
For instance, he refers to the tale of the blind men feeling the 
elephant, which is preserved in the secular and not the sacred 
literature of the Hindus.'*° And when he comes to describe the plight 
of man in the toils of rebirth, he is able to produce an occasional 
purple passage in the loaded style of the romance-writers of his 
day." He uses the image of a sculptor pouring a cast into a mould. !? 
He also refers to the practice of an actor being dressed differently for 
successive rôles!” and remarks that talent for painting may be inheri- 
ted. ^^ He notes that alterations can be produced in flowers and fruits 
by the culture of seeds, 5 and that the shape and cavities of the heart 
can be observed when animals are dissected (Taitt. Bh. 1.6), and has 
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incidentally given the first circumstantial account of the Indian rope- 
trick, one that tallies to a surprising extent with modem reports. 
Sankara commanded a good prose style. Certain passages in his 
commentaries suggest that he had the capacity to write beautiful 
devotional poetry if he had wished, but in the verse part of the 
Upadesa Sahasri, the only surviving verse work of certain authen- 
ticity, the beauty derives from the content rather than from the form 
throughout. 


As far as his own spiritual attainments are concerned, Sankara 
observes an engaging reticence. Nevertheless, there is one passage 
which ‘tradition views as an allusion to his own direct experience of 
ultimate truth'.?? It reads: ‘For if a man... has the conviction in his 
own heart that he has direct knowledge of the Absolute and is also 
supporting a physical body at the same time, how can anyone else 
cause him to deviate from that conviction??? 


In assessing the extent of Sankara's literary output, authenticity 
questions are important and should be faced by the modern student. 
It is clearly a mistake to accept indiscriminately all that has come 
down under his name. On the one hand certain devotional works, 
occasionally of a high order, were composed by later Teachers of his 
school and eventually attributed to his name, probably because their 
authors left them anonymous. On the other hand, once his fame had 
become established and linked through his name with the divinity 
Siva, works of Shaiva sects and syncretistic works bearing both 
Shaiva and Vedantic characteristics, some of them not of a very high 
order, were deliberately and falsely assigned to his name for the sake 
of prestige. Even the best of the inauthentic Vedanta works, like the 
Viveka Cüdamani, are a source of confusion if taken as a guide to 
Sankara's actual views. This is because Vedanta doctrine was 
gradually developed and altered by his successors under pressure of 
new criticisms from opposing schools. Once the doctrine had tended 
to become standardized by works like the Vivarana of Prakasatman 
(probably not later than the tenth century)? which abound in 
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definitions, the temptation to read the new formulae back into 
Sankara's genuine texts became irresistible. And the tendency was 
greatly strengthened and re-inforced by the existence of works such 
as the Viveka Cüdamani and others in which the later formulae occur 
and which are ascribed to Sankara's name. 


The groundwork for securing criteria for distinguishing between 
the authentic and inauthentic works has been done by Professor 
Hacker. The authenticity of the Commentaries (Bhasya) on the 
Brahma Sütras and on the Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, Taittiriya, Isa, 
Aitareya, Katha, Prasna and Mundaka Upanishads is not questioned 
by the vast majority of authorities. Amongst works formerly 
considered doubtful in some quarters, modern research, largely 
following Professor Hacker’s methods, has removed all reasonable 
doubt as to the authenticity of the commentaries on the Bhagavad 
Gità^ and on the Mandiikya Upanishad with Gaudapáda's 
Karikas,'* as also of the two commentaries on the Kena 
Upanishad.'? It appears also that there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the commentary on the Adhyatma Patala of the 
Apastamba Dharma Sūtra, while the case for or against the Vivarana 
on Vyasa’s Yoga-Bhasya appears to be so far unproved. This work 
will be left out of consideration here because it expounds a system 
which in his Advaita works Sankara emphatically rejects. Hacker 
drew attention to certain terminological puzzles in Sankara’s works 
that could be solved if it were assumed that he passed from the Y oga 
school to Vedanta, but the hypothesis has not found universal 
acceptance. '^ 


Likewise excluded (and it is very important to exclude them if 
one wants clarity about what Sankara actually said) are such popular 
favourites as Viveka Cüdamani, Atma Bodha, Svatmanirüpana, 
Aparoksanubhiiti and Sata Sloki, which belong to an altogether later 
age. It is also unsafe to use any of the devotional hymns attributed to 
Sankara’s name as guides to his doctrine. For instance, the two of 
them with the best prima facie claims to authenticity are the Daksina 
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Mürti Stotra with a commentary ascribed to Sure$vara and the Hymn 
to Hari with a commentary ascribed to Anandagiri. Both works, 
however, have dubious features. The Daksina Mürti Stotra illustrates 
the operation of Maya in its opening verse with the simile of ‘a city 
seen in a mirror’, which is the language not of Advaita Vedanta but 
of Kashmiri Shaivism,'*° and twice uses the term ‘sphurana’, which 
apparently does not occur in Sankara's commentaries. f The Hymn 
to Hari is also doubtful because it repeatedly characterizes the 
Absolute as bliss, a term which scarcely figures in the one 
independent work of proved authenticity, the Upadesa Sahasri, and 
also because at verse 43 the commentator says that the author is 
descended from Rsi Angiras, whereas Suresvara tells us that Sankara 
was descended from Rsi Atri." In fact the only verse work which it 
is safe to rely on as a source for Sankara’s doctrine is the verse 
section of the Upadesa Sahasri. This section of the work is arranged 
in nineteen ‘chapters’, which are placed, apart from the first and last, 
not in any order of subject-matter but in ascending order of length, 
which suggests that it may be a compilation, probably not by the 
author himself. The work as it stands opens and ends with a 
benedictory stanza, but the seventeenth and eighteenth chapters also 
begin and end with benedictory stanzas, which suggests that they, at 
least, were originally independent works. However, references in 
Bhaskara’s Gità commentary to the fifth and eighteenth chapters 
under the heading ‘Upadesa Grantha’ show that the work must have 
assumed its present form in or near Sankara’s own life-time.' In 
view of the fact that Jfianottama, a commentator on Suresvara’s 
Naiskarmya Siddhi who probably wrote before 1300 AD,'” speaks 
of ‘the Upadesa Sahasrika and other independent works of the 
Teacher (of Suresvara)’' we must acknowledge that some of the 
other independent works attributed to Sankara must be ancient and 
may be authentic. But the fact remains that the Upadesa Sahasri in 
both its verse and prose sections is the only independent work that 
has so far been established as genuine by satisfactory criteria. 
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The present anthology is accordingly based on the Commentaries 
to the Brahma Sitras, the Gita, the Karikas of Gaudapada and to the 
Adhyatma Patala of the Apastamba Dharma Sūtra, and on the 
individual commentaries to the classical Upanishads. Professor 
Hacker has pointed out that the commentary to the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad enfolds two separate opening formulae in its long 
introductory passage.'*' While it is therefore possible that what we 
have there is a genuine commentary heavily worked over by a later 
hand, any attempt to use the work is bound to raise more problems 
than it solves. On the other hand the authenticity and importance of 
both the verse and prose parts of the Upadesa Sahasri may be taken 
as well proved,'” so they will be laid under contribution. 


9. Sankara’s School 


The anecdotes about Sankara's pupils contained in the traditional 
biographies hardly seem worthy of credence today, but it is clear that 
we do have some of the actual works that were written by his direct 
pupils and early followers. The Varttikas (verse sub-commentaries) 
on his Brhadaranyaka and Taittiriya Upanishad commentaries 
attributed to his personal pupil Suresvara are clearly genuine, as is 
the short general summary of Advaita doctrine called the Naiskarmya 
Siddhi by the same author. There are grounds for thinking that the 
Sruti Sāra Samuddharana attributed to Trotaka was indeed the work 
of a personal pupil, ? and the same could be said of the short 
Hastamalaka Stotra. But the case of the Paficapadika, a large-scale 
sub-commentary on the Brahma Sütra commentary which was 
probably never completed and of which only a fragment beyond the 
part on the first four Sütras has survived, is more dubious. The 
benedictory stanzas salute a Teacher ‘whose fame (or wealth) was 
the commentary’ and ‘in whose mouth the commentary was brought 
to life’ or perhaps ‘was again brought to life (prati-labdha-janma)’. 
On the latter interpretation it would be possible to think of the author 
of the Paficapadika either as the pupil of a pupil or early follower of 
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Sankara, which would help to account for the extraordinary degree 
of development to which Sankara's views are subjected in the course 
of the work, or else as an immediate pupil who took the commentary 
down from dictation. 


Suresvara and the author of the Sruti Sara Samuddharana, then, 
were direct pupils of Sankara, and the author of the Paficapadika was 
either a direct pupil or an early follower. The Sruti Sara Samud- 
dharana does little more than rehearse some of Sankara’s basic 
teachings in simple language. Sure$vara, though a much more 
independent and inspired author, did not depart enough from the 
main line of Sankara’s teaching to stand out as the founder of a 
particular branch of Sankara’s school. The author of the Pafica- 
padika, however, was a more systematic thinker than either Sankara 
or Suresvara. He was more concemed with definition than Sankara, 
and less keenly aware than Sure$vara that the empirical means of 
knowledge and proof are due to fade away completely under the 
floodlight of spiritual illumination. His definitions, developed, 
multiplied and moulded into more precise form by Prakasatman in or 
before the tenth century, have come to form the basis of Advaita 
Vedanta as a dogmatic system. 


Another important contributor to post-Sankara Advaita Vedanta 
was Mandana Misra, who, as we have seen, was probably a younger 
contemporary of Sankara. He took up for discussion several points 
in the theory of nescience which had already been discussed by 
Advaitins of Sankara's day but which were of small interest to 
Sankara, such as the theory of error, the problem of the reality-grade 
of nescience and the problem of what nescience conceals and whom 
it deludes. Another problem that troubled Mandana was that whereas 
the supreme upanishadic texts proclaimed non-duality, sense- 
perception appears to affirm plurality and differences. Mandana 
supplied a priori arguments to show that perception of difference 
must be illusory, thereby laying the foundations of that ‘critique of 
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difference’ that was to bulk large in the writings of Vimuktatman, 
Anandabodha, Sri Harsa, Citsukha, Madhusüdana Sarasvati and other 
famous later dialecticians of the school. 


In his Bhamati sub-commentary to Sanhkara’s Brahma Sūtra 
commentary, not composed much later than the end of the ninth 
century, ^^ Vacaspati Misra writes with his characteristic eclecticism, 
occasionally paying respect to the views of Sankara and the author 
of the Paficapádikà, but interweaving this with much that derives 
ultimately from Mandana. It now appears that, contrary to popular 
belief, he may quite possibly have written after Prakasatman, without 
being directly acquainted with the latter's work.'? In any case, the 
opposition between Vacaspati and Prakasatman has been somewhat 
exaggerated by later writers. In some texts Vacaspati approximates 
closely enough to Prakasatman's world-view, even if in others he 
departs from it, usually under the influence of Mandana. On practical 
points, it is Praka$atman who is often closer to Sankara and 
Sure$vara, partly because Mandana and  Vacaspati were 
householders. 


More important than the opposition between Vacaspati and 
Prakásatman, however, is the opposition between Gaudapada, 
Sankara, Trotaka and Suresvara on the one hand and (with Mandana 
added) all the writers of the school who followed them on the other. 
The first group were only concemed to offer provisional theories 
about the nature of God, man and the world which would be useful 
to the student while he pursued the path leading to transcendence, 
which is in the end a path of negation in which all that has at first 
been taught is finally denied. This was already one recognized path 
in Sankara’s day, as the verses of Gaudapada and the fragments from 
Dravida and Sundara Pandya show, and Sankara thought it was the 
only true one. Others, however, while groping towards this path, 
became entangled in theorizing and polemics. We have listed above 
a few of the typical theoretical problems that troubled Mandana but 
which Sankara passed over. Sankara's followers, generally speaking, 
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took up these problems somewhat in the style of Mandana, 
accepting, rejecting, developing or modifying his views. 


A prominent view, mentioned by Mandana and accorded great 
weight and importance by the author of the Paficapadika and by 
Prakasatman, is that one cannot account for the facts of experience 
unless one assumes, beyond the ignorance and erroneous cognition 
of the individual, a cosmic principle of nescience, a power (Sakti) 
which undergoes transformation (parinama) in the manner of the 
Nature of the dualistic Sankhyas to assume the form both of the 
objective world and of the cognitions of the creatures who inhabit 
that world. The concept of a cosmic nescience stems, no doubt, from 
the Smrti texts, and was acknowledged to do so by Sankara. But he 
paid little heed to it, because for him the only important purpose of 
the Vedic and Smrti texts was to destroy that more fundamental 
ignorance which afflicts the individual and causes him to identify 
himself with the body and the mind. But the later authors of his 
school began to speculate about cosmic nescience in order to arrive 
at a world-view that they could defend against the world-views of 
rival schools. Having accepted a cosmic nescience they had to decide 
in what it rested, accord it its correct reality-grade, find out whether 
it was different from or the same as the Maya of the ancient texts, 
above all prove its existence by all the arguments that ingenuity 
could devise. Advaita Vedanta, which in the hands of Gaudapada, 
Sankara and Sure$vara had remained basically a system for raising 
the student above the realm of individual experience through the 
instrumentality of the upanishadic texts administered by a Teacher 
who enjoyed an intuitive conviction of their truth, tended amongst 
Sahkara’s followers after Suresvara and Trotaka to become a group 
of competing speculative systems, in the formation of which hypo- 
thetical reasoning (tarka) unchecked by practical experience 
(anubhava) was given free rein. Free appeal to all the empirical 
means of knowledge (pramana) is made to establish the existence of 
a cosmic nescience, which gains in reality-status as a result. A 
reaction is noticeable in certain authors, notably Sarvajfiatma Muni 
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and Prakasananda, who voluntarily contract the range of the various 
means of empirical knowledge (pramana) in order to re-assert the 
claims of the Absolute that stands beyond them. These authors 
tend to revert to something like the phenomenalism of Gaudapada 
and the irrationalism of Suresvara. 


To speak thus, however, is to generalize from the literature only. 
We know that Sankara's teaching has survived in its pure form as 
there are men who have attained enlightenment through it even 
today. In a sense, too, Sankara's later followers who ‘intellect- 
ualized' the doctrine were only performing again the service 
previously performed by Gaudapada and Sankara themselves, that of 
restating the upanishadic teaching in language intelligible to men of 
their own day. As philosophy in India grew more abstract and 
complicated, the Advaitins of Sankara’s school kept pace. But the 
starting-point of any enquiry into Advaita Vedanta must surely be the 
work of Sankara himself. And the glance we have taken at develop- 
ments in his school after his death should be enough to convince us 
of the need for adhering very strictly to his own texts of proven 
authenticity, and for avoiding the temptation to seek light on his 
views from the writings of his followers after Suresvara. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I 
(List of abbreviations, pp 255-257; Bibliography, pp 258-276) 


Kena I.7 (or I.6). 

Brhad. IV. iv.6, freely rendered. 
Chand. VI.i.4. 

Brhad. I.vi.3. 

Chand. VII xxiii.1, xxiv. 1. 


Bh.G.Bh. XIII.13, trans. Shastri, 349. Such teachings may be 
traced as at least implicitly present in Sundara Pandya, cp. 
Kuppuswami Shastri in J.O.R.M., Vol.I., 6. 


Hazra, 20, Note 31. 
Gail, 9-16; Hacker, Prahlada, 125 and 126. 
Bh.G. IL41-49. 


Sankara refers to repetition of the Name in describing the 
Paficaratra discipline at B.S.Bh. ILii.42 and in describing the 
practices appropriate for widowers and outcastes at B.S.Bh. 
IILiv.38. Probably it is included under the term ‘other practices’ 
in describing samradhana at B.S.Bh. III.11.24, and understood as 
a preliminary purifying practice. Elsewhere in his writing ‘japa’ 
and 'svadhyàya' probably refer exclusively to the repetition of 
Vedic mantrams and the syllable OM, and not to the 'repetition 
of the Name’ in the modern sense. Despite Swami Átmananda, 
135, the japa-yajíia of Bh.G. X.25 is surely the Brahma-yajiia or 
daily repetition of part of the Veda mentioned at $.B. XI.v.6. 1ff. 
and not ‘repetition of the Name’. See Josi, T.L., 68. At B.S.Bh. 
Liii.33, Sankara quotes Y.S. II.44, and Swami Gambhirananda’s 
translation of B.S.Bh. (p.228) suggests repetition of the Name. 
But the classical commentaries and sub-commentaries to Y.S. 
11.44, including the Vivarana attributed to Sankara, do not bear 
such an interpretation out. They take japa and svadhyaya as 
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11 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 


17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 


25 


repetition of Vedic mantrams or OM. Cp. Citsukha, 530, 
vedanta Satarudriya-pranavadi-japam budhah svadhyayam āhur. 


M.Bh. X1I.340.34 and 340.68-74, G.P. Ed., Vol.I., 709f. 


Bh.G.Bh. I.1. (introduction) twice, 11.21, V.29, VII.15, VII.19, 
IX.22, XL9, XIV.26, XV.7, XV.16 and XV.17. See Darsan- 
odaya, 508. Budhakar (see Bibliog.) connects Sankara with the 
Bhagavatas, not the P&ficaratras, but brings much evidence to 
connect him with Vaishnavism. See also Hacker, Kleine 
Schriften, 205-12. 


Hacker, W.Z.K.S.O., IX, 1965, 150. 
Suresvara, B.B.V. III.vii.40. 
Hacker, Sankara der Yogin, W.Z.K.S.O., 1968/9, 124. 


Bhaskara’s B.S.Bh., 7. Note the introduction of the image at 
Brhad. Bh. I.v.17, trans. Madhavananda, 161. 


Anandagiri ad B.S.Bh. IILiv.II. See Hacker, Texte, 114, Note 2 
and Madhusüdana ad Sarvajfiatman, III.18. 


Bh.G.Bh. I.1 (introduction). 

Bh.G.Bh. 1172, V.24-26. 

XILS. 

VIIL24. 

Bh.G.Bh. XIII. 10, sā (bhaktis) ca jiànam. 


E.g. Bh.G. XIV.27, ‘I am the foundation (pratistha) of 
Brahman’, also XII.2, XV.18. 


X.12. Of course by the theistic commentators this text has been 
taken to mean ‘I, the personal God, am everything, including 
the impersonal Brahman’. 


Nakamura, Indian Philosophical Thought, Vol.IIL, 593, kindly 
Englished for me by Trevor Leggett. 
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Nakamura, The Vedanta Philosophy, 40-74. 
Gonda, Religions, 1, 260. 

Frauwallner, G.I.P., I, 380. 

Book I, passim. 

B.S. Liv.26. 

BS. ILiii.19-32. 

B.S.Bh. 1.1.4. 

In the first two quarters or sections of the second Book. 
B.S. IlLii.1-10. 

Third Book. 

B.S. IV.iv.4-7 and 12-14. 

Gonda, Inleiding, 227. 

BS. 1Li.26-27. 

Brhad. Bh. V.i.1, trans. Madhavananda, 559f. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIII.13. Cp. Note 6 above. 


See the references to him at B.S.Bh. Liv.14 and 1Li.9, also at 
Chand. Bh. VIII.xii.1 ad fin, on which last cp. Pandey, 30. If 
one confined one's attention to the mangalacaranas of the last 
three books of the verse section of the U.S. and of the 
Mandükya commentary, one might be tempted to agree with 
Pandey that Gaudapada was Sankara's personal Guru. But this 
seems to be negatived by the chronology and the contrasted 
attitude to Buddhism of the two Teachers. Bhavaviveka was a 
contemporary of Dharmapala and active about 550AD and 
familiar with Gaudapada’s Karikas: Sankara was familiar with 
Dharmakirti, who wrote about 650AD. The hypothesis that 
Gaudapada might have been a ciramjivi (yogi who lived for an 
abnormal span) and Sankara’s personal Teacher seems unlikely 
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keen disapprobation. Possibly, therefore, some of the mangal- 
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G.K.Bh. 1.9 and 1.12 he gives alternative interpretations, 
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G.K. IV.5. 
G.K. IV.90. 


Jhalakikara, 3rd. Ed., 808, gaudapadasya tu bakkanama 
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doctrine as part of Gaudapada’s contribution to the 
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Hacker, Texte, 30ff. 


As Jayanta Bhatta, writing c.890, shows familiarity with the 
work of Vacaspati’s Guru, Trilocana. See G. Oberhammer, 
W.Z.K.S.O., VIII, 1964, 132, footnote 4. 


This is because when Prakasatman defines the term ‘vivarta’ 
(Vivarana, 653) he has to go back to the pre-Sankara 
grammarian Bhartrhari’s definition to shape his own formula, 
which suggests that there was no current Advaita definition in 
his own day. On the other hand, when Vacaspati attacks 
Advaita Vedanta in his pre-Vedanta works written from the 
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Cp. Hacker, Vivarta, 53f. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE 


1. TheNature and Results of Nescience 


Sankara's doctrine has been well summed up in the following 
verse which circulates among the Teachers of his school. “This 
universe of plurality is verily an illusion. The reality is the 
undifferentiated Absolute and I am that. The proof of this is the 
Upanishads, the great Teachers who have realized the truth of the 
upanishadic doctrine, and one's own personal experience 


Sankara’s doctrine of nescience has to be viewed in this context. 
Attempts have been made to represent it as a mere theological device 
for eliminating contradictions in the upanishadic texts. For example, 
if some texts say that the Absolute is without internal distinctions 
and others say that it undergoes modification to assume the form of 
a diversified world, then the contradiction can be eliminated if the 
texts which speak of diversification are relegated to the standpoint of 
nescience. It is true that the doctrine of nescience does have this 
theological function. But it is primarily concerned with human 
experience; and it must be remembered that from Sankara’s own 
point of view the texts themselves have little value unless they lead 
to a cancellation of the illusion under which one feels identified with 
the individual body and mind. As interpreted by the Advaita 
tradition, the texts of the Veda proclaim that man, in his true nature, 
is identical with the one Spirit that sustains all, and which is infinite, 
eternal, raised above all differentiation and change, beyond all 
limitation and suffering, of the nature of perfect peace. It is ignorance 
or ‘nescience’ (avidya) which obscures this truth, reduces man to the 
level of an acting, suffering individual, and paints before him a world 
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of multiplicity and illusion, an abode of change, limitation and 
suffering, and keeps him revolving on the wheel of repeated births 
and deaths called ‘samsara’. The eternal truth lies embedded in the 
Vedic texts. But it requires a Teacher who has himself had personal 
experience of the truth to communicate it to a student. Whatever 
intellectual insight the student may attain, the Spirit will not shine 
forth manifestly in his heart in its true nature until all attachment and 
other psychological defects have been weeded out. And to attain this 
end he requires the loving guidance of a Teacher. 


From an original failure to apprehend the true nature of the Self 
(agrahana) there arise positive wrong conceptions (anyathàgrahana),? 
even as from failure to apprehend the true nature of the rope there 
arise erroneous superimpositions (adhyasa, adhyaropa) of different 
images, such as those of a snake or stick or patch of water on the 
ground. From failure to apprehend the true nature of the Self arises, 
by way of unwitting superimposition or projection, a not-self. And 
then comes that ‘failure to discriminate’ (aviveka) the Self from the 
not-self which is the proximate cause of our self-identification with 
the body and mind and thus of our painful experiences in the realm 
of samsara. 


Sankara conceived of nescience as operating in much the same 
way as earlier Hindu philosophers had conceived of errors of sense- 
perception occurring in everyday life? Nescience thus conceived is 
*of the form of memory' (smrti-rüpa) and depends on the unwitting 
revival of the impressions (samskàra, vasanà) of previous experience. 
The snake for which the rope is mistaken results from images derived 
from previous experiences, stored in seed-like form and capable of 
manifestation upon an appropriate stimulus. In this way Sankara can, 
on occasion, represent the world as no more than the outcome of the 
revival of images derived from the past acts and experiences of its 
denizens.* 


In an atheistic creed like Buddhism, past actions together with 
their ‘seeds’ may well suffice to account for the continuation of the 
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world, without appeal to a God as Creator or Controller or even to 
permanently subsistent souls as authors of those actions. But the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gità and the Brahma Sütras, on which 
the Vedanta is based, all affirm the existence of a supreme Lord 
(i$vara, paramesvara) who projected the world, who entered it as the 
principle of life, and under whose control it evolves. There are 
aspects of the world as it appears before us in the waking state, such 
as its size and order and harmony, as also the inter-relation of the 
experiences of souls which each possess only limited and mutually 
exclusive trains of knowledge, and the free ‘descent’ (avatara) of the 
supreme deity into the world as Vasudeva or in other forms, which 
cannot be explained as the mere outcome of the activity of the mass 
of individual souls with their puny personalities and limited powers. 
If we wish to explain the order inherent in the common objective 
world of waking experience, we cannot make do with mere action 
and its impressions and seeds. We have to assume a Creator and 
Controller or ‘Lord’ (i$vara), from whom it is projected and under 
whose guidance and control it evolves. 


Sankara recognizes that in the Upanishads, the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, the unmanifest seed-form of the activity of the various 
creatures is known by a variety of different collective names, chief 
of which he instances aksara, avidyà, avyakrta, maya, prakrti, bija, 
nidra, tamas and sakti. Thus the unmanifest seed of activity and 
experience left by the deeds of creatures in previous world-periods, 
which evolves in part into the manifest world, may be known as 
avidyà or nescience. And in this special sense the word avidyaé may 
be synonymous with the words maya, prakrti and $akti. For most of 
Sankara's followers, this was the chief sense of the word avidya, 
sanctioned by the Epics and Puranas and traceable here and there in 
Sankara’s texts. And it has long been traditionally regarded as being 
what Sankara himself normally understood by the term, particularly 
as certain works which make free use of the word in this sense have 
been ascribed to his name. Nescience (avidya, ajfiana) has in this 
way been set up as a power (Sakti) which undergoes transformation 
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or evolution (parinàma) to assume the form of the objects of the 
world, and the ‘mutual superimposition’ of the Self and the not-self 
through which the individual soul imagines itself to be limited and 
bound is affirmed to be the result of the activity of this cosmic 
power.’ 


If we keep strictly to Sankara’s own texts, however, we find the 
‘seed of the world’ (jagad-bija), this unmanifest name and form 
traditionally known by various names such as maya, prakrti, avyakrta 
and others, is itself a superimposition resulting from nescience 
(avidya-kalpita).* It is not that the superimpositions of the individual 
depend on the activity of a cosmic power presided over by the Lord. 
On the contrary, the whole notion of an objective world and of a 
divine controller governing it makes sense only from the standpoint 
of the waking experience of an individual experiencer, which itself 
depends on superimposition, as we shall see. 


But if nescience consists only in failure to apprehend the Self 
in its true nature followed by superimposition of a not-self and 
subsequent failure to discriminate the Self from the superimposed 
not-self, what happens to the traditional theistic world-view 
mentioned above? Can other souls exist? Can there really be a world 
exterior to the perceiver and a divine projector and controller of it, as 
some of the Vedic texts seem to maintain? To understand Sankara’s 
attitude to such questions we have to remember that for him the 
distinction between the standpoint (drsti) or state (avastha) of 
nescience or ignorance of the Self and the state of enlightenment 
(bodha) or knowledge of the Self (àtma-vidyà) is fundamental. In the 
state of nescience, everything perceived is a reality in exactly the 
form in which it is perceived, unless and until it is negated by some 
correcting-cognition. But when nescience is destroyed through the 
discipline of Vedanta and the grace of the enlightened Teacher, then 
the ignorant one awakens to his true nature as infinite Being and 
Consciousness. There is then no possibility of any further super- 
imposition, any more than one can again take a rope for a snake once 
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the rope has been clearly perceived as such. A semblance of emp- 
irical experience may, however, continue until the fall of the physical 
body; in this phase the enlightened one perceives his embodied state 
but is not deluded into belief in plurality. 


Sankara speaks of nescience not as a power (Sakti) but as a state 
(avastha), an undesirable state or passion (klesa) which afflicts the 
individual? He was not speaking about anything he conceived to be 
real but merely constructing a hypothesis that would account for our 
everyday experience in such a way as to do justice to the meta- 
physical truth revealed in the Upanishads and confirmed in the 
experience of the enlightened man. For instance, if there is empirical 
experience at all or sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, then, if we are to account 
for it in the light of the final truth as revealed initially in the 
upanishadic texts and finally confirmed in direct intuition, it can only 
be spoken of as being due to nescience."° If there is action and the 
accompanying notion that the Self is subject to expenencing the 
moral consequences of its actions in future births, then these can only 
be due to nescience. Likewise embodiment, agency, bondage, power 
to have experience of objects, mortality and propensity to experience 
sense-illusions can only be due to nescience. So also, in a wider 
sense, the whole universe (prapafica), even distinction (bheda) itself 
and the experience of distinction, is due to nescience. 


But if ‘plurality’ and ‘other souls’ are only illusions appearing 
before an ignorant individual, where does nescience lie? Whom does 
it afflict? Is it one or many? Sankara maintains that in truth there is 
no nescience, so that if the student or opponent raises the question of 
the nature or conditions of nescience at all, it amounts to no more 
than a complaint that he, personally, is afflicted with nescience. He 
then proceeds to argue that if anyone knows that he is afflicted with 
nescience he must know nescience as an object, in which case it 
cannot belong to him, the subject who knows it. The Self only 
appears to be deluded, and only appears to be later liberated. It is not 
that time is a reality and that liberation is a real event involving a real 
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change taking place at a fixed point in time. Nor can we say that 
nescience is anything real or that the Self undergoes a change from 
bondage to liberation, as if the latter were two separate real states. !! 


If, says Sankara, you demand to know to whom this 'not- 
being-awake-to-the-Self' (aprabodha) belongs, we reply, ‘To you 
who ask this question'.'? True, in some passages the Upanishads 
teach that you are not really afflicted with nescience as you are 
yourself the Lord (i$vara), the supreme Self. But if you were awake 
(prabuddha) to this, you would see that in truth no nescience exists 
anywhere for anyone. 


Sankara argues in a rather similar way in his Gità Comm- 
entary.” First he asserts that nescience does not afflict the true Self. 
Then he brings forward a pupil who wants to know what it does 
afflict if it does not afflict the Self. It afflicts, he is told, whatever it 
is perceived to afflict. To ask further ‘What is that?’ is a useless 
question, since one cannot perceive nescience at all without per- 
ceiving the one afflicted by it. Sankara so conducts the remainder of 
the argument that the pupil has to admit that, because he cannot help 
perceiving the one afflicted with nescience, he cannot himself be the 
one afflicted with nescience. Thus bondage is an illusion and enlight- 
enment does not imply any real change of state. Enlightenment does 
not so much destroy nescience as reveal that it never existed. 
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TEXTS ON THE NATURE AND 
RESULTS OF NESCIENCE 


1. This ‘being-the-Self-of-all’ is the highest state of 
consciousness of the Self, His supreme natural state. But 
when, before this, one feels oneself to be other than the 
Self of all, even by a hair's breadth, that state is nescience 
(avidya). Whatever states of consciousness, of the nature of 
not-self, are set up by nescience, they are not the supreme 
state, any of them. In comparison with these states, “being- 
the-Self-of-all', being all, within and without, is the highest 
state of the Self. Therefore, when nescience falls away and 
knowledge attains its summit, ‘being-the-Self-of-all’ super- 
venes, and this is liberation.... 


The results of these two, knowledge and nescience, are 
*being-the-Self-of-all' and “being-of-a-limited-nature’ respec- 
tively. Through knowledge one becomes the Self of all. 
Through nescience one becomes finite. One becomes cut 
off from others. Being cut off, one finds oneself opposed. 
Being opposed, one is struck, overpowered, stripped. This 
happens because, being in the realm of the finite, one 
becomes different (from others). But when one is the all, 
how can one be different from others that anyone could 
oppose him? And if there were no opposition, how could 
he be struck, overpowered and stripped? 


This, therefore, is the essence of nescience. It causes 
one to conceive what is the Self of all as not the Self of 
all. It sets up (the appearance of) other things over against 
the Self, which do not really exist. It makes the Self to be 
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finite. Hence desire arises for what one is separated from. 
Because one is separated and feels desire, one resorts to 
action. From action follow consequences (phala),’* this is 
what is being affirmed.... 


Thus the essence of nescience has been indicated, 
together with its results. And the result of knowledge 
(vidya) has also been shown implicitly to be 'becoming- 
the-Self-of-all’, as it is the opposite of nescience. And this 
nescience is not a property (dharma) of the Self. Therefore, 
when knowledge increases,  nescience automatically 
diminishes. And when knowledge reaches its zenith, one 
becomes established in ‘being-the-Self-of-all’ and nescience 
ceases entirely, as the erroneous notion of a snake in a 
rope ceases altogether when the rope is determinately 
known. And so it has been said, ‘When all has become 
one's own Self, then through what could one see what?'? 
Therefore nescience is not a natural property of the Self. 
For what is a natural property of anything can never be 
eradicated, like heat and light in the case of the sun. 
Therefore there can be liberation from nescience.!$ 


e$ 
bd 


2. Nescience is the notion that there is the distinction ‘action, 
its factors and results’. It is constantly active in the Self. This 
nescience has been active from beginningless time in the form 
of such notions as ‘My act’, ‘I am the agent’, ‘I will do this and 
act for this end’. When knowledge of the Self arises in the form 
‘I alone exist, not an agent, not an act, not a result, and no one 
else whatever exists apart from me’, it puts an end to nescience 
because it puts an end to the notion of difference which is the 
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cause of engaging in action." 


$ 
«v 


3. Objection: If one were to hold that in all bodies there is 
only the one Lord and no other experiencer apart from Him, 
then either the Lord Himself would be the one subject to trans- 
migration (samsara) or else there would be no transmigration 
at all on account of the absence of anyone else apart from the 
Lord to be subject to it. Now, neither of these positions is 
tenable, because they would render the Vedic revelation about 
bondage and liberation and their causes useless, and because 
they are contradicted by perception and by other means of 
knowledge. For instance, transmigratory experience, in the 
form of pleasure and pain and what lead to them, is directly 
known through perception. And because the world is seen to 
contain distinctions, we infer that there must be transmigration, 
(experience in which is) determined by merit and demerit 
(earned in earlier births). But if the Lord and the Self (of man) 
were one and the same, all this would be inexplicable. 


Answer: No. For the matter is explicable when it is 
realized that knowledge (jfiana) and absence of knowledge 
(ajfiana) are different. “Wide apart and leading in different 
directions are these two, ignorance (avidya) and that which is 
known as knowledge (vidya)’.’® And the results of knowledge 
and ignorance are declared to be contradictory as ‘the good’ 
and ‘the pleasant’ respectively... And the Veda, the Smrti and 
popular wisdom alike show that ignorance and its effects 
should be removed through knowledge... We learn from 
ordinary worldly reasoning, ‘Those men who have knowledge 
of the presence of snakes, spiky grass and (concealed) wells are 
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able to avoid them. But some who do not know of such traps, 
through ignorance, fall into them. Behold the great advantages 
of knowledge! P? 


And thus, we argue, the ignorant one, who thinks that his 
physical body and other components of his personality are 
his own true Self, applies himself to acts of merit or demerit 
prompted by desire and aversion and the like, and thus 
continues to be reborn and to die. But those who perceive the 
Self separate from the body and the rest, lose attachment and 
aversion and the like, and from this they cease to engage in acts 
of merit and demerit and are liberated. This fact cannot be 
contraverted by argumentation. 


This being so, the Lord alone is the Knower of the Body 
and is the one who appears to undergo transmigratory exper- 
lence on account of distinctions set up by illusory external 
adjuncts (upadhi) introduced by nescience (avidya), whence 
arises, for example, the notion that the Self is of the nature of 
the body and the rest (mind, senses, etc.). For the well-known 
impulse of all living beings to identify their Self with the body 
and other elements of the not-self is certainly something intro- 
duced by nescience. Just as, when a post is mistaken for a man, 
the attributes of the man are not really introduced into the post 
nor the attributes of the post into the man, so, in the same way, 
the attributes of consciousness are not really introduced into 
the body (when the body is mistaken for the Self), nor the 
attributes of the body into consciousness. Being of the nature 
of pleasure or pain or delusion are not attributes that really 
pertain to the Self any more than old age or death do, being 
notions introduced by nescience in just the same way.” 
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Now an objector might reason as follows. Your claim is 
wrong, he might say, because the example cited does not agree 
with the case in hand. The post and the man are both knowable 
objects. They can be mutually superimposed on one another 
through nescience by anyone who has known them previously. 
But the body and the Self are respectively object known and 
knower. To say that they can be mutually superimposed on one 
another does not agree with the example cited. So it follows 
that knowable attributes of the body (are not superimposed and 
therefore) do really belong to the knower, the Self. 


But this objection is wrong, because it would follow that 
consciousness and other such properties could not belong to 
the Self. The body and the rest are knowable objects. If their 
attributes, such as pleasure, pain and delusion, really belonged 
to the knower (the Self), then one would have to explain the 
special reason why it came about that some attributes of the 
body and the rest, which are knowable objects, really belonged 
to the Self, whereas others, such as old age and death, were 
falsely attributed to it through nescience.? We may infer, 
indeed, that the attributes of the body and the rest do not really 
belong to the Self, on the ground that they are falsely attributed 
to it, like old age and death, and also because they are subject 
to being avoided or attained. This being so, we may hold that 
transmigratory experience in the form of agency and 
enjoyerhood belongs to the realm of the knowable and is 
superimposed on the Knower through nescience. Hence trans- 
migratory experience in no way affects the Knower, any more 
than impurities, falsely attributed to the ether of the sky by 
simple souls, really affect that ether. And therefore one should 
not attribute even a whiff of transmigratory experience to the 
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Lord, the Holy One, even though He is the ‘Knower of the 
Body' (ksetrajfia) in all bodies. For we do not find in the 
world any advantage or disadvantage accruing from an 
attribute that has been falsely superimposed through nescience. 


And as for the further statement about the example not 
agreeing with the case to be illustrated, that was wrong. You 
ask why? Because the only common point affirmed between 
the example and the case to be illustrated was superimposition 
through nescience. And that was in fact present in both. And 
it has been shown that your own view that superimposition 
through nescience cannot take place in the case of the Self (but 
only in the case of two previously known objects) does not 
hold good in every case, on account of the examples of old age 
and death (which have to be admitted to be superimpositions 
on your own premise that the soul is changeless and immortal). 


If you say that the Knower of the Body [lit. Field] is the 
one who experiences transmigration because He is of the 
nature of nescience, that also is wrong. Nescience is of the 
nature of darkness. For it is a dark cognition (pratyaya) in the 
sense that its nature is to veil and cover over, whether by 
apprehending its object wrongly, or by setting up doubts about 
it, or simply as non-apprehension. This we know because 
wherever there is the light of discrimination there is no 
nescience, and because the three forms of nescience, beginning 
with non-apprehension,” are only found in the presence of 
‘dark’ defects, like the timira eye disease, which cast a veil 
over one’s vision. 


Perhaps you will say that on this showing nescience will 
still be an attribute of the Knower. But such a view would be 
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wrong. For it is in the instrument of cognition such as the eye 
that we find defects such as being afflicted with timira (and not 
in the Knower Himself). And then there is your view that 
nescience is an attribute of the Knower and that the very 
possession of this attribute is what constitutes the “being 
subject to transmigratory experience' of the Knower of the 
Body. To this must be added your remark that the statement 
*The Lord alone is the Knower of the Body and He is not 
subject to transmigration’ is wrong. All this is unacceptable. 
For just as we find the defect causing wrong apprehension and 
the like in the instrument of cognition, the eye, and do not find 
either the wrong apprehension itself, or its cause, such as a 
defect like timira, in the Knower (so in the case of any example 
of nescience, it afflicts the instrument of cognition and not the 
ultimate Knower). 


When timira has been removed from an eye through the 
treatment of that eye, it is not afterwards found to affect the 
Knower (although it is only the instrument that has been 
treated and not Him). And from this we conclude that the 
defect was not an attribute of the Knower. And in the same 
way, wherever there are cases of non-apprehension, wrong 
apprehension or doubt, the causes of such phenomena must 
always lie in some instrument of cognition and not in the 
Knower of the Body. Such phenomena cannot be attributes of 
the Knower for the further reason that they are themselves 
known as objects like the light of a lamp, which illumines 
objects but itself requires to be known by a separate knower. 
And whatever is known as an object is known by something 
different from itself, from the mere fact of being known as an 
object. 
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And another reason why such phenomena cannot be re- 
garded as attributes of the Knower is that no school of 
philosophers admits the presence of nescience and other such 
defects after separation from all the instruments of cognition 
has been achieved through final enlightenment. If they were 
really attributes of the Self, the Knower of the Body, as heat is 
of fire, then they would never be separated from it. And 
because the Self is changeless, omnipresent and formless like 
the ether, it cannot be either joined to or disjoined from any- 
thing. Wherefore the Knower of the Body must ever be the 
Lord. And this has been confirmed by the Lord Himself (Gita 
XIIL31), in the words, ‘Because (the supreme Self is) 
beginningless and without qualities’. 


But would it not follow from all this that there would be 
no such thing as transmigratory experience or anyone under- 
going it, so that the doctrine would have such defects as 
making the Veda useless? One cannot say so, as our position 
is really accepted by all disputants (1n that they all regard the 
Self as free from nescience in liberation and should see that 
this implies that it is always free from it). You cannot ordain 
that only one school of philosophers need explain away a 
defect that applies to the doctrines of all schools. Do you ask 
in what sense it applies to all of them? Well, all philosophers 
who accept an eternal Self (or soul) at all, deny that the Self (or 
soul) when released has any commerce with transmigratory 
experience or with the sense of being the one afflicted with it. 
And it is not generally agreed that their doctrines have the 
effect of making the Vedas useless. And again, we are quite 
prepared to admit that the Vedas are useless when the 
*Knowers of the Body'? have realized their identity with the 
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Lord. They are useful during the state of nescience. In the case 
of all the dualistic philosophers, too, the Vedas and Smrti are 
significant only in the state of bondage, not in the state of 
liberation. On this head there is no difference. 


Objection: All we Dualists accept the two states of 
bondage and liberation as perfectly real. For us, therefore, the 
Veda and Smrti can have significance, since bondage and 
liberation are states to be transcended and acquired respect- 
ively, and to (the achievement of) which means (such as the 
Veda) apply. But for the Non-Dualists (Advaitins) the Veda 
and Smrti can have no significance, since duality is for them 
produced by nescience and not ultimately real. It follows that 
there can be no real state of bondage for the Self (on the theory 
of the Non-Dualist) and therefore that the Veda can have no 
subject to treat of. 


Answer: No. For (it is indeed true that) the Self cannot 
have different states. We can show this, whether it be supposed 
to have them simultaneously or successively. Two different 
and contradictory states, such as being still and moving, cannot 
obtain in one and the same thing at the same time. Therefore 
bondage and liberation cannot both obtain in the Self simul- 
taneously, since they are contradictory. Let us suppose, then, 
that the two states occur successively. If they arose uncaused, 
the impossibility of liberation would follow.” And if they 
arose caused by another, they would not be independently 
existent and so would not be real. And this would contradict 
the (Dualist’s) premises. Moreover, if bondage and liberation 
be taken to be two states following on one another success- 
ively, then the state of bondage must be taken as occurring first 
and as being beginningless and yet as having an end, and that 
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contradicts known laws.? And the state of liberation would 
then be accepted as having a beginning but no end, and that is 
also contradictory to known laws. Nor is it possible to show 
how anything which passes from one state to another could 
possibly be changeless and eternal. 


Therefore if one wishes to avoid investing the Self with 
the defects of changeability and non-eternality, one must not 
assume any distinction of two real states, bondage and 
liberation. Defects such as rendering the Veda useless would 
then attach to the theories of the Dualists also, and they could 
not avoid them. It is not, then, incumbent on the Advaitin to 
explain away this defect in his system, since it is common to 
those of his opponents also. Nor do we admit that the Veda is 
useless (on our view), for, as is well-known, it has its scope 
among ignorant men. For it is only the ignorant who identify 
the Self with cause and effect, which are not-self. The 
enlightened, on the other hand, see the Self as other than cause 
and effect. They cannot identify themselves with cause and 
effect with the feeling ‘I (am that)’. Even an extremely stupid 
person or a raving lunatic would not identify water and fire or 
light and darkness, what to say of a man of discrimination? So 
the injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda do not apply to 
those who see themselves as different from cause and effect. 
When Visnumitra, standing by, hears an order to do some- 
thing phrased ‘Devadatta, you do this’, he does not apply the 
command to himself, though he might have done so if (the 
command had not been associated with a different name and) 
he had no clear idea to whom it was addressed. Similar 
reasoning applies to the case of cause and effect (with which 
only the ignorant can identify themselves)... 
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Objection: Those who see the Self as beyond cause and 
effect will not engage in action (or renunciation of action) as 
a result of such texts as ‘One who desires heaven should 
perform sacrifices"? or ‘He should not eat the flesh of an 
animal killed with a poisoned arrow’, and neither will those 
who see the Self as the body alone. So the Veda will be useless 
for lack of anybody to act upon it at all. 


Answer: No, for experience shows that engagement in 
ritual and abstention from it are both applicable (in their 
respective spheres). The knower of the Absolute (brahma-vit), 
who perceives the identity of the Lord and the Knower of the 
Body, will not engage in ritualistic action. And the one who 
disbelieves in the existence of a Self (independent of the body) 
will not engage in action (as enjoined by the Veda) because he 
does not believe there is any world beyond this one. But all of 
us know that there exist persons who have no concrete intuition 
of the Self as it really is and yet who infer the existence of a 
Self according to their lights on account of the impossibility of 
explaining the injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda on any 
other basis, who feel thirst for the fruits of deeds and who 
engage in Vedic ritual in a spirit of faith. So the Veda is not 
useless. 


Objection: The Veda is useless because people see that 
men of spiritual discrimination do not engage in the (mainly 
ritualistic) actions it inculcates, and then they imitate them in 
this abstention. 


Answer: No, for it is rare to find a man of spiritual 
discrimination. Amongst a great multitude of living beings 
there will hardly be one who achieves spiritual discrimination, 
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as we see today. Nor do the deluded follow the practice of the 
discriminative ones, as they are prompted to action by 
attachment and other defects. And we observe that they go in 
for evil practices like sorcery (which are just the opposite of 
the practice of the wise). And to engage in action is natural. It 
has been said, ‘One’s nature acts? 7" Therefore transmigratory 
experience, the realm of appearance, is mere nescience. Wrong 
knowledge cannot introduce any defects into the reality in 
regard to which it arises. The water of the mirage cannot 
dampen the desert soil and turn it into mud, and neither can 
nescience affect the Knower of the Body in any way. 


Very well: but how do you explain how even the wise 
have such feelings as ‘I am such and such’ and ‘Verily, this is 
mine’ just like those subject to transmigration? Listen. The 
‘wisdom’ of such ‘wise’ souls consists in identifying the Self 
with the body. If they were really identified with the change- 
less Knower of the Body they would not feel any desire for 
action and enjoyment in the conviction it was theirs personally. 
For enjoyment and action are nothing but change. 


Thus the ignorant one (avidvàn) desires fruits and so 
engages in action. For the enlightened one, on the other hand, 
who feels identity with the actionless Self, action of any kind 
is unthinkable, as he has no desire for fruits. When the activity 
of his whole psycho-physical organism ceases, people speak 
loosely of his ‘withdrawal from action’ (nivrtti).?? 


And here is another example of the sort of ‘wisdom’ that 
is advanced by some. The Knower of the Body, they say, is the 
Lord alone. The body is different from him and the object of 
his knowledge. But I am the one subject to transmigratory 
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experience and the one who enjoys pleasures and suffers pain. 
Bringing transmigratory experience to an end is a task that I 
have to achieve. I shall achieve it by acquiring knowledge of 
the (difference between the) body and the Knower of the Body 
and by meditation (dhyana) and by becoming established in the 
nature of the Lord, the Knower of the Body, after having 
acquired direct knowledge of Him first. And he who thinks 
thus thinks that the one who has this kind of ‘enlightenment’ 
and gives it to others is not himself the Knower of the Body 
(but the transmigrating soul). And the miserable ‘sage’ who 
holds such a view thinks he is bringing out the real meaning of 
transmigratory experience and of liberation from it and also the 
true meaning of the Veda as a whole. But in fact he is a ‘slayer 
of the Self’, confused himself and leading others into con- 
fusion. Because he 1s bereft ofthe true tradition for interpreting 
the Veda, he contradicts what it does teach and fancies all 
kinds of meanings that it does not teach. One who does not 
know the true tradition for interpreting the Veda is therefore to 
be ignored as an 1gnoramus, be he learned in all the sciences. 


Objection: The mere fact that the Knower of the Body (the 
Lord) is associated with nescience at all constitutes His 
subjection to transmigratory experience. Moreover, the pain, 
etc., that he experiences arising from this is directly perceived. 


Answer: No, for whatever is known as an object belongs 
to the side of the body-mind complex (ksetra). Defects arising 
from it cannot pertain to the subject, the Knower of the Body. 
Whatever non-existent defect you falsely attribute to the 
Knower of the Body belongs to the realm of the knowable 
object and is an attribute of the body-mind complex, not of the 
Knower of the Body. Nor can the Knower of the Body be 
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affected by it, as there can be no intermingling between the 
subject and the object. For if there were any intermingling, the 
object would no longer be an object. And even if association 
with nescience and being the one who suffers were attributes 
of the Self; how could they be directly known? And how could 
they be attributes of the Knower of the Body? When once it 
has been established that all the body-mind complex is know- 
able as an object and that the Knower of the Body is pure 
knower, it then becomes contradictory to say that nescience 
and being-in-pain are attributes of the Knower of the Body and 
are (at the same time) directly perceived. It is just babble based 
on pure ignorance. 


Our opponent will here ask, ‘Well then, to whom does 
nescience pertain?’ We reply, ‘It pertains to him who is seen to 
be ignorant’. ‘Who is it who is seen to be ignorant?’ To this 
our reply is that the question ‘Who is it who is seen to be 
ignorant?’ is meaningless. You ask why? If you see nescience 
at all, then by that very fact you see the one who has nescience. 
And if you see the one who has it, it does not make sense to 
ask ‘Who has it?’ If you see the person who has some cows, it 
does not make sense to ask ‘Whose are these cows?’ 


Objection: The example you cite is not a fair parallel. If 
the cows and their owner are directly perceived, the 
relationship between them is also directly perceived, so that the 
question ‘Whose are these cows?’ is senseless. But one does 
not directly perceive nescience and the one who has it in the 
same way, so that in their case the question need not be 
meaningless. 


Answer: If the relation between nescience and the one who 
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had it were known but not directly known, how would that 
affect your case? 


Objection: Because nescience is the cause of evil, it would 
have to be got rid of. 


Answer: Whoever has nescience, let him get rid of it. 
Objection: Well, it is I who have it, is it not?” 

Answer: In that case, you know both nescience and the 
one who has it, namely yourself. 


Objection: Y do, but not directly. 


Answer: If you knew them only through inference, how 
could you know the connection? You cannot perceive the 
relation between yourself as subject and nescience as a known 
object while you are actually having knowledge of nescience 
as an object, for nescience, in the case of a knower, can only be 
the object of his knowledge.” Nor could there be anyone who 
knew the relation between the knower and nescience, or any 
separate cognition of it, for this would lead to infinite regress. 
If another knower were assumed to know the relation between 
the knower and his object, then another knower would have to 
be assumed to know the new knower and so on, so that infinite 
regress would be unavoidable. Or, to take the other side of the 
matter, if nescience or anything else were the known object, it 
would remain the known object only. And the knower would 
remain the knower only and could not become the known 
object. And if all this be so, the true knower, the Knower of the 
Body, 1s in no way affected by nescience and is not the one 
who undergoes suffering. 
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Objection: Well, there is a defect attaching to the Knower 
of the Body, the fact, namely, that He knows the body-mind 
complex which is associated with defects. 


Answer: No, for the ‘action’ of knowing is here only 
loosely attributed to that which is of the very nature of 
Consciousness (and therefore actionless). It is as when we 
loosely attribute the ‘action’ of heating to fire when in fact heat 
is its very nature?! 


$, 
~~ 


4. And another reason against the Self’s being in any way 
affected by nescience is the fact that nescience is knowable as 
an object. The one who is aware of his own error-of-nescience 
as (an object and therefore) something separate from himself 
like a pot, is not himself the one afflicted by the error. Nor is 
it right to say that the Self is shown to be afflicted by errors of 
nescience because we have the experience ‘I do not know, I am 
confused'. For this experience, too, 1s distinctly perceived. And 
the notions ‘He perceives it clearly’ and ‘He is in error about 
it' are contradictory. You say that a person may have the 
experience ‘I do not know, I am confused’, and that the igno- 
rance and confused state of such a person? are experienced by 
him and thus the objects of an act. How, then, since they are 
objects, can ignorance and confusion be characteristics of the 
subject, the agent of this act of experiencing? And even 
supposing (for argument) that they were characteristics of the 
knowing subject, how could they then be the object of the 
subject, in which case the latter would require to reach out to 
and encompass them (as if from the outside)?? For the object 
of an action, it is admitted by all, is encompassed by the action 
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of the agent. But that which encompasses something is necess- 
arily different from what it encompasses; the latter cannot 
encompass itself. This being so, how could ‘ignorance’ and 
*being confused' be characteristics of Consciousness? And 
when one who has a distinct perception of ignorance (ajfiana) 
perceives ignorance as an object of his act of knowing, he does 
not perceive it as having the characteristics of the perceiver, in 
the way that he sees the body, for instance, with characteristics 
like thinness** and a particular complexion.? 


2. Nescience as Non-comprehension and 
False Comprehension 


For Sankara, nescience is a circular process with two main 
phases. If non-comprehension or non-discrimination of the Real is 
taken as the first phase, then positive misconception or 'super- 
imposition' is the second. Viewed from the waking standpoint, itself 
a standpoint implying superimposition, each phase appears to 
condition the other in a cyclic process to which no beginning can be 
assigned. The second phase, that of superimposition, consists in the 
projection of the phenomenal world, a not-self, the latter giving rise 
to the painful experience of birth, growth, decay and death in the 
world. The second phase of nescience, when reflected on from the 
waking standpoint, has to be interpreted as itself having two stages, 
an ‘unmanifest’ or ‘seed’ stage and a ‘manifest’ or ‘fruit’ stage. 
Neither of these stages has any reality whatsoever from the stand- 
point of the highest truth. Both are illusions, superimpositions, 
unconscious projections, imaginative constructions. Yet they are 
objective illusions. They stand over against the Self, which, as pure 
Consciousness, is totally different in nature from them and un- 
affected by them. But the case with the first phase of nescience is 
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different. It is the prior condition for the appearance of an 
experiencer, experience and objects of experience. That which is an 
a priori condition for the appearance of objects cannot itself be an 
object. It may be called the seed of experience, but in this context 
Sankara warns us against taking the seed metaphor too literally and 
regarding this phase of nescience as in any sense a ‘thing’. ‘The 
seed’, he says, ‘is simply non-apprehension of the real 


In Sankara’s commentary on Gaudapada’s Karikas, many 
passages suggest that the objects of waking experience have no 
existence ‘outside the mind’, since this is the view propounded in the 
Buddhist texts of which Gaudapada made such extensive use. Even 
outside Sankara's commentary on Gaudapada’s Karikas we occas- 
ionally find him using similar language. For example, he can say, 
‘The object exists in the mind'," ‘The whole world is but a 
modification of the mind (antahkarana)'," ‘Even the objects of 
waking experience are brought into being by the ideas of the mind 
(mànasa-pratyaya)' .? At another place? the opponent is made to ask 
how pure Being could undergo any modification at all to form the 
objects of the world, seeing that the Upanishads say it is partless and 
modification presupposes parts. Sankara replies, *Modifications and 
forms can very well arise from parts of pure Being that have been 
imagined by the mind (buddhi-kalpitebhyah sad-avayavebhyo), just 
as forms like “snake” arise from parts mentally imagined in a rope’. 
And it is in conformity with this language that Sankara speaks of 
every ‘world’ of Hindu cosmology as being set up by the network of 
psychic ‘impressions’ (vasana) arising from the former deeds of the 
living creatures who compose it.*! 


All this seems to reduce the subject and object of waking 
experience to mere modifications of mind or of consciousness. And 
we shall see that when attacking the Buddhists, Sankara produced 
arguments to show that such a view was quite untenable. But we 
need not agree with Stcherbatsky? when he says that Sankara 
criticized the Buddhists with arguments that he did not himself 
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believe in. What Sankara above all else believed in was the 
realization of the infinitude of the Self through the upanishadic 
discipline. As the Buddhist schools prevalent in his own day only 
accepted perception and inference as their authority and did not 
accept the upanishadic discipline, they had to be met on their own 
ground with arguments derived from empirical experience. These 
arguments were for Sahkara an expression of the truth in the sense of 
being a preliminary part of the process of clearing away obstructions 
before the pupil could embark on the path. In the long run, Sankara 
did not teach that the world existed either inside the mind or outside 
it, as he taught that it did not exist at all. But as the deliverances of 
perception and the other empirical means of knowledge could only 
be negated on the basis of personal spiritual experience," the truth 
of any argument relating to empirical experience depended more on 
how far it was of practical aid to the student on his path to realization 
of the Absolute than on how far it corresponded with so-called 
empirical facts. 


Once it is seen that Sankara's main aim was to advance the 
student’s chances of practical awakening to the true nature of his 
own Self, then it becomes intelligible that he should have used 
different lines of argument about the nature of the world for different 
spiritual purposes. For instance, the Buddhist philosophers of his day 
still had prestige, and it was his duty to protect his pupils from 
succumbing to their influence. For this purpose he attacked their 
subjective idealism with arguments based on their own criteria, 
perception and inference, alone. As he did not believe that one could 
apprehend the final truth through perception and inference alone, he 
was not greatly concemed if his arguments in this field seemed to 
affirm, provisionally, the existence of a common-sense world of 
permanent objects. On the other hand, it was also practically useful 
for the spiritual path to point out how the objects and even the 
instruments of perception apparently belonging to the subject in 
dream-experience are momentary (drsta-nasta-svarüpa) mental 
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creations, and how on awakening from dream they are seen to have 
had no real existence at all. For this provides a sound analogy for 
explaining how, when the great awakening has come through the 
upanishadic texts, it will be seen that neither the individual 
experiencer, as such, nor his world of objects had any real existence. 
Sankara uses dream-experience and erroneous cognition in the 
waking state to explain the great awakening from all nescience and 
duality called liberation. But if he sometimes spoke even of the 
ordinary objects of waking experience as mental, this does not mean 
that he thought that subjective idealism was a philosophical position 
that could be sustained on the basis of perception and inference. 
However, he saw no great harm in occasionally describing the 
objects of the world as purely mental, since this brought out the 
analogy with dream-experience and error and so helped to explain 
how, on awakening to a new standpoint, it would be known that they 
had never existed. 
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TEXTS ON NESCIENCE AS NON-COMPREHENSION 
AND FALSE COMPREHENSION 


l. It is as in the world, when a rope has not been properly 
recognized for what it is in the twilight, and it is falsely 
imagined in various ways with the thought *Is it a snake? Is it 
a trickle of water? Is it a stick? and the cause (nimitta) is 
non-determination of the true nature of the rope.^ For if the 
rope had already been determined in its true nature, there 
would not have been any imaginations such as snake, etc. 
Nobody falls into the grip of erroneous convictions about the 
fingers of his own hand! This is the example (given by the 
Teacher Gaudapàda in the Kárikà under comment). And what 
it illustrates is this. The Self is not determined as pure 
Consciousness and non-dual Being, different from all the evils 
involved in the world, with its empirical characteristics 
beginning with cause and effect. And as a result the Self is 
imagined as the infinite variety of creatures such as the 
individual souls and the Cosmic Vital Principle (prana), etc. 
This is the final purport of all the Upanishads.* 


9$. 
i d 


2. The Absolute, within and without, is the ‘Unborn’, since 
there can be nothing to be a cause of its birth. For birth, as we 
have said, has its cause (nimitta) in nescience, like a rope- 
snake. And that nescience is extinguished through awakening 
to the reality of the Self. Hence the ‘Unborn’ is the 
*Unsleeping'. Sleep (in this cosmic sense) is the beginningless 
illusion (maya) of the nature of ignorance (avidyà-laksana). 
The enlightened one has been awoken from his dreams by his 
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own Self, of the very nature of non-duality. Therefore the 
Absolute is the ‘Dreamless’. For its name and form arise 
through not-being-awake (aprabodha) to its own true nature. 
They are destroyed like a rope-snake when there is an 
awakening (to the Self). Hence the Absolute (brahman) cannot 
be designated by any name, nor can it assume any form. Hence 
it is ‘nameless and formless’ (as the Karikà says). And there 
are such Vedic passages as, ‘From which words fall back, 


etc." ^ 
9, 


3. Having got rid of ignorance (ajfiana), the root of false 
imagination and the pre-condition of transmigration, one 
should know one's own Self (atman), the Absolute (brahman), 
the free (mukta), the eternally fearless. One should give up the 
triad consisting of waking, dream and their seed called sleep, 
composed of darkness, reasoning that because each of them 
excludes the others they are unreal and do not exist. 


9. 
d 


4. Cancellation (apavada) occurs when, after a false notion 
about any object has previously been formed, a correct notion 
about it arises later which abolishes the earlier one. For 
example, the notion that the complex of the body and its organs 
is the Self is abolished by the correct notion of the Self based 
on ‘That thou art’ that arises later. Or (to take a worldly 
example) there is the fact that one's false sense of direction is 
actually abolished when one ascertains the correct one.“® 
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3. The Self and the Not-Self: Non-Discrimination and 
Mutual Superimposition 


The erroneous cognition that sets up the objects of the world is, 
when evaluated from the waking standpoint, a beginningless and 
endless self-perpetuating mechanism. Human fancy is endless. When 
one error is corrected, others supervene. So how can the upanishadic 
texts remove error once and for all? The answer is that there is one 
superimposition that is the root cause of all the others. If empirical 
cognition is by its very nature superimposition, there is one funda- 
mental superimposition which makes all other superimposition 
possible, the superimposition, namely, that confuses the Self with the 
not-self and brings the empirical experiencer himself into existence. 
If once the clear distinction between the Self and the not-self can be 
effected, then the individual experiencer is seen not to exist as such, 
and the ground for future superimposition and the consequent evils 
of birth and death is removed. Nescience (avidya) has been replaced 
by knowledge (vidya) and the goal of the upanishadic discipline 
achieved. 


In his famous introduction to his Brahma Sütra commentary, 
later called the ‘Adhyasa Bhàsya' or ‘Section on Superimposition’, 
Sankara states his fundamental position. Self and not-self are 
contradictories that mutually exclude one another, like darkness and 
light. If they are identified, it can only be through error. Empirical 
experience is impossible without body, senses and mind, without the 
erroneous identification of the ‘I’ with the ‘not-I’, without the feeling 
of ‘I am this’ and ‘This is mine’. 

This illusion on which all empirical experience is based is a 
case of superimposition, defined as ‘the notion that one thing is 
another thing’. Here a theoretical difficulty arises. In ordinary erron- 
eous cognition in the world, we superimpose the idea of some 
previously known object onto some imperfectly perceived object 
standing in front of us. But as the Self is not an object, how can it 
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become involved in superimposition? Sankara replies, borrowing the 
language of the Mimamsakas, that it is not altogether a non-object, 
being the object of the ego-notion (aham-pratyaya). If you were to 
complain that the question has not been answered, as the ego-notion 
is itself a superimposition onto the Self, his reply would be that the 
essential conditions for a superimposition onto the Self are already 
present. The Self is self-evident to all, and yet imperfectly perceived 
in the state of ignorance. It therefore corresponds with the imper- 
fectly perceived object standing in front of the observer. There is no 
universal rule that superimpositions are only made onto imperfectly 
perceived objects standing in front of one, as children and simple 
souls superimpose blue colour and curved shape onto the infinite 
ether of the sky, though it is agreed that the latter is ‘subtle’ and not 
subject to perception. 


At another place Sankara analyses the special and peculiar 
nature of the superimposition of the Self and the not-self with the 
help of some rather subtle reasoning. It is true, he says, that the body, 
etc., and the Self are already familiar as objects, if the latter be taken 
as the object of the ego-notion. So far, then, we can admit that they 
can be mutually superimposed. Still, one does not superimpose the 
idea of previously known objects onto the Self in quite the same 
sense as one superimposes, say, the idea of a man onto a post in the 
dark in the course of ordinary waking experience. For when one 
superimposes the notion of the body, for instance, on the Self, and 
feels ‘I am the body’, it is not the case that the body and the Self 
have already been known separately as distinct objects in the form 
‘This is the body’ and ‘This is the Self". On the other hand ‘man’ and 
‘post’ have already been the object of separate cognitions. Thus the 
original superimposition that makes empirical experience possible by 
identifying the Self with the not-self to form the empirical exper- 
iencer is different in kind from superimpositions that occur within 
empirical experience in the form of erroneous cognitions. And a 
mere particular act of intellectual discrimination suffices to dispel the 
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latter, but something more, namely the whole Vedantic discipline, is 
required to abolish the fundamental superimposition that brings 
empirical experience about. 


Further difficulties are also raised and answered. To super- 
impose is to superimpose the erroneous notion of one thing onto 
another thing. But the superimposition of Self and not-self that 
brings the empirical experiencer into being is a mutual super- 
imposition of the substance and attributes of each onto the other. The 
Self appears saddled with the attributes of the body and the mind, 
and feels ‘I am tall’ and ‘I am sad’. The body and mind appear as 
equipped with the Being and Consciousness that pertain properly 
only to the Self. If, therefore, the Self is superimposed onto the 
not-self, will not this mean that the Self is a mere erroneous idea? 
Alternatively, if the body and mind and their attributes are super- 
imposed onto the Self, it will imply that they are unreal, and will not 
this contradict perception and all ordinary experience? And is it not 
the truth that Self and not-self are both real and come into contact to 
give rise to worldly experience, like a pillar coming into contact with 
a beam in the formation of a house? 


These objections have to be refuted, as the notion that the Self 
and the not-self are distinct and both real contradicts the Upanishads 
and reason alike. The view that the Self is joined with the not-self 
like a pillar with a beam is wrong because it would make the Self the 
object of the action of another and so would imply that it existed for 
the sake of another. But the upanishadic texts show that the Self is 
eternal and that it is that for the sake of which everything else that is 
dear is held dear.? However, from the fact that the Self is not really 
‘joined to’ but only ‘superimposed on’ the body, the ‘nihilistic’ 
conclusion that the body has no real Self does not follow. For we 
have the example of objects existing in space. Space is agreed to be 
imperceptible and not a gross sense-object standing in any form of 
real contact with another sense-object. Yet it does not follow that no 
object occupies space or that space is unreal. 
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Nor can the doctrine that the body is superimposed on the Self 
be said to be contradicted by perception and ordinary experience. For 
perception and ordinary experience themselves imply that the body 
is illusory and superimposed on the Self. For they present us with the 
two identified, and this identity must either be an identity wrought by 
the real connection of two separate things or else a mere appearance 
arising through error and mutual superimposition. But they never 
present the body and the Self as a real connection or soldering of two 
things known otherwise to be separate in themselves ‘like plums 
standing in a dish’. We can assert a real connection between the 
plums and the dish in which they stand, and identify them as forming 
one whole consisting of connected parts, namely a dish of plums. For 
the plums and the dish are also available to perception at other times 
as separate independent entities. But the body is never available to 
perception as an independent entity separate from the Self in this 
way. So the Advaitin's thesis, that the body and the Self are only 
connected through mutual superimposition and that the Self is real 
while the body is not, must stand. 


At another place Sankara uses the last point anew to strengthen 
his argument. It is because the Self and the not-self are not given 
in empirical experience as separate independent entities that their 
true nature is never known, and this is why each can serve as the 
ground for the superimposition of the other, even as the imperfectly 
perceived rope stands as ground for the superimposition of the idea 
of snake. From this point of view it can be said that it is non- 
discrimination of the Self and the not-self that is the original 
conditioning factor in empirical experience, and hence that the 
discrimination of the Self from the not-self is the goal of the Advaita 
discipline. 


Every doctrine that aims, like Sahkara’s, at transcendence of all 
plurality, is perforce practical and pragmatic in character. Its details 
are not ultimately and absolutely true. They are true only from the 
nescience-standpoint in which the student is placed. No theory of 
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nescience is anything more than an extension of nescience, a dream 
within a dream. One is the victim of non-discrimination of the Self 
from the not-self in the course of each act of superimposition that 
constitutes empirical experience. And one is equally the victim of 
superimposition every time one attempts to give a causal explanation 
of it. Causal explanations have their pragmatic value in so far as they 
protect the student against the attractions of non-upanishadic world- 
views or misconceived interpretations of the Upanishads. But in the 
end any theory of nescience is itself nescience, and nescience is not 
rationally explicable. Sankara’s pupil Sure$vara says, ‘This ignor- 
ance is without cause and violates all rules and reasons. It no more 
brooks investigation than darkness the light of the sun’. And 
Sankara also believed that empirical experience was not, au fond, 
rationally explicable. At one point he says, ‘From the collocation of 
an object, light, the visual faculty, the mind in its lower and higher 
aspects and the Self there arises an inexplicable cognition in the 
mind, of the nature of nescience (ajfiana-laksana). One should (learn 
to) discriminate one's own Self from this (inexplicable cognition) 
and know the supreme reality in its pure form, the Witness, present 


in all beings, everywhere the same, beyond all fear or danger?! 


TEXTS ON THE SELF AND THE NOT-SELF 


1. When it is clear that the object and the subject, which 
pertain to the notion ‘thou’ and ‘I’ respectively, and which are 
contradictory in nature like darkness and light, cannot each be 
of the nature of the other, it is evidently even more incorrect to 
identify their attributes. Whence it follows that the super- 
imposition of the object and its attributes, pertaining to the 
notion ‘thou’, onto the subject, which pertains to the notion ‘I’ 
and is of the nature of pure Consciousness, must be erroneous. 
And the opposite superimposition of the subject and its 
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attributes onto the object must be erroneous too. And yet, 
though these two principles are utterly distinct in nature, there 
is a failure to distinguish one from the other, and each, together 
with its attributes, is superimposed on and identified with the 
other. And from that there results this natural worldly 
experience, based on wrong knowledge (mithya-jfiana) and 
involving a synthesis of the real with the false, which expresses 
itself as ‘I am this’ and ‘This is mine’. 

You will say, ‘Well, but what is this thing you call 
superimposition?’ We reply: It is the false appearance in one 
place of what has previously been seen at another place, of the 
nature of a memory. Some say that superimposition is the 
transference to one thing of attributes that belong to another. 
Some affirm that superimposition is invariably caused by some 
failure to discriminate differences. Others again say that a 
superimposition is nothing more than the wrong notion result- 
ing from imagining contradictory attributes in a substratum 
(where they do not in fact belong). But in all these views the 
common point is that one thing appears with the attributes of 
another. And worldly experience agrees with this. For nacre 
appears as silver (in the well-known silver-illusion) and the one 
moon (in the case of the timira eye-disease) appears to be 
accompanied by a second moon. 


But how can there be a superimposition of the object and 
its attributes onto the inmost Self, which is not an object? For 
a person normally superimposes one object onto another object 
standing in front of him, whereas you say that the inmost Self 
does not pertain to the sphere of the ‘Thou’ and is not an 
object. To this we reply that it is not altogether a non-object, 
for it is the object of the ego-notion (aham-pratyaya). And it is 
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known to all as the inmost Self because it is immediately 
evident. Nor is there any universal rule that an object can only 
be superimposed onto another object that is standing in front of 
the perceiver. Simple-minded persons, for example, super- 
impose a curved surface and impurities (such as smoke, clouds, 
etc.) onto the pure (and colourless) ether of the sky, though the 
ether is imperceptible (and thus not apprehended as standing in 
front). So there is nothing contradictory in the idea of the 
superimposition of the not-self onto the inmost Self. 


This very superimposition, thus defined, the wise call 
*nescience' (avidyà). And ascertainment of the ultimately real 
principle through discrimination between the confused elem- 
ents (in this mutual superimposition of the Self and the 
not-self) they call ‘knowledge’ (vidya). And all this being so, 
that onto which a superimposition is made is not connected 
even in the slightest with the qualities or defects of the 
superimposed appearance. 


All commerce between the attested means of knowledge 
(perception, inference, etc.) and their objects, whether in the 
Vedic or secular sphere, proceeds on the basis of this same 
mutual superimposition of the Self and not-self called 
nescience, as does all Vedic tradition, whether concerned with 
injunctions and prohibitions or with liberation. 


But in what sense do we mean that perception and the 
other means of knowledge together with Vedic tradition belong 
to those in the realm of nescience? What we say here is this. 
Without self-identification with the body and senses expressed 
in feelings of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ there can be no empirical knower 
and so the processes of empirical knowledge cannot begin. Nor 
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can the senses operate without a seat (the body). Nor does 
anyone act with his body without superimposing on it the sense 
of self. Nor can the relationless Self be a knower without all 
these preliminary conditions. And there can be no active appl- 
ication of the means of knowledge (perception, inference, etc.) 
without an agent engaged in the act of knowing. This is what 
we mean when we say that perception and the other means of 
knowledge, together with the traditional sciences, belong to the 
realm of those afflicted with nescience... 


Thus one first superimposes the ego-notion onto the 
inmost Self, the Witness of all. And then, having done that, one 
proceeds contrariwise and superimposes that inmost Self, the 
Whitness of all, onto the inner organ (mind) and other (elements 
of the finite personality). This ‘natural’ (i.e. uncaused) begin- 
ningless and endless superimposition, which is of the nature of 
false supposition and is the origin of agency and enjoyment, is 
directly familiar to everybody. And the entire upanishadic 
teaching is begun to communicate knowledge of the sole 
reality of the one Self and thus to put an end to this 
superimposition, the cause of all evil.? 


S. 
bd 


2. A certain Brahmacárin,? tired of empirical experience 
(samsara) in the form of (repeated) birth and death and desirous 
of liberation from it, approached with due formality a knower 
of the Absolute, one established in the Absolute, and, waiting 
till he was seated at ease, asked him: Holy Sir, how can I 
achieve liberation, I who am visited with experiences of the 
body, sense-organs and sense-objects? I experience pain when 
awake, pain again in dreams, and then, after repeatedly 
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enjoying respite through periods of dreamless sleep, again 
experience pain in waking and dream. Is this my true nature? 
Or is it that this experience comes adventitiously, while my 
real nature is other? If this is my real nature, I have no hope of 
liberation, for one cannot escape one’s own nature. So let me 
think of it as adventitious. Then liberation will be possible if I 
can remove the cause of this adventitious experience. 


The Teacher said to him: Listen, my child, it is not your 
nature but adventitious. 


Thus addressed, the pupil replied: What is the cause of this 
adventitious experience? What will put it to an end? What is 
my true nature? Tell me, that I may put a stop to the cause and 
thus be free from the adventitious experience and realize my 
true nature, like a sick man who puts an end to his illness. 


The Teacher replied: Nescience (avidya) is the cause. 
Knowledge (vidya) is what puts an end to it. When nescience 
is at an end you will be free from its effect, transmigratory 
experience in the form of (repeated) birth and death, and you 
will no longer experience the pain of the waking and dream 
states. 


The pupil said: What is this nescience? What is it 
ignorance of? And what is that knowledge that puts an end to 
nescience and through which I can realize my true nature? 


The Teacher said: You take that which is the supreme Self 
and not subject to transmigration as other than what it is, 
thinking ‘I am the one in transmigration’. What is not an agent, 
you take as an agent. What is not an experiencer, you take as 
an experiencer. What really and truly exists (i.e. the Self in its 
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true nature as infinitude), you take as non-existent. That is 
nescience. 


The pupil replied: Though I exist, I am not the supreme 
Self. Transmigratory experience in the form of agency and 
enjoyment is my very nature, for I have direct experience (anu- 
bhava) of it through perception and other means of knowledge. 
This cannot be caused by nescience, as nescience cannot 
obscure (and so act upon) that which is its own true Self. 
Nescience indeed, is the superimposition of one thing (which 
one already knows) onto another (which one already knows), 
as, for example, when one superimposes silver, which one 
already knows, onto nacre, which one already knows; or when 
one superimposes (the figure of) a man, which one already 
knows, onto a post, which one already knows; or when one 
superimposes (the figure of) a post, which one already knows, 
onto a man. But one does not superimpose that with which one 
is not already familiar onto that with which one is familiar, nor 
that with which one is familiar onto that with which one is 
(altogether) unfamiliar. Therefore, one does not superimpose 
the not-self onto the Self, because the Self (being, precisely, 
what the Upanishads set out to teach) is not something with 
which one is initially familiar. Nor does one superimpose the 
Self onto the not-self, again because the Self is not initially 
familiar. 


The Teacher replies to him and says: No, for the rule you 
cite admits of exceptions. You cannot, my dear one, establish 
that people superimpose only that with which they are already 
familiar onto that with which they are already familiar. For we 
find examples of superimposition of the Self. They assume the 
form of superimposition of the attributes of the body onto the 
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Self, which is the object of the ego-notion, in such expressions 
as ‘I am fair’, ‘ I am dark’, and also the form of super- 
imposition of the Self, the object of the ego-notion, onto the 
not-self, in such expressions as “This (body) am I’. 


The pupil says: But the Self must, in that case, be already 
familiar as the object of the ego-notion, while the body is 
familiar as ‘this’. That being so, we have the mutual super- 
imposition of the Self and the body as two things that are 
previously familiar, like post and man or nacre and silver. 
What then was it that you had particularly in mind, Holy Sir, 
when you said that it was not permissible to limit super- 
imposition to superimposition of the already familiar onto the 
already familiar? 


The Teacher replies: Listen. It is true that the body and the 
Self are already familiar. But they are not already familiar to 
everyone as objects of distinct ideas, like post and man. In 
what way, then, are they familiar? Always as objects of 
inextricably mixed ideas. No one has the apprehension “This is 
the body’ and ‘This is the Self’ in such a form that ‘Self? and 
*body' constitute perfectly separate ideas. Thus people are 
confused about the Self and the not-self and we hear ‘The Self 
is such and such’ and ‘No, it is such and such’. This was the 
particular circumstance I had in mind when I said, ‘You cannot 
limit (the range of superimposition) thus (to superimposition of 
the already familiar onto the already familiar only)’. 


Objection: Whatever is superimposed through nescience 
is non-existent where it is seen. For example, there is no actual 
silver in the nacre, no man in the post, no snake in the rope, no 
concave surface or impurities in the ether of the sky, etc. Now, 
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it would follow in the same way that, since the Self and the 
body are constantly and continuously confused, they are 
mutually superimposed on one another and each is ever non- 
existent in the other. And hence, just as there is ever complete 
non-existence of silver and the rest in nacre and the rest onto 
which they are superimposed, and of nacre and the rest in 
silver and the rest, so it would follow that the Self and the body 
were things mutually superimposed on one another through 
nescience and were nothing more (as, according to the 
opponent, one is never aware of the Self without the body or 
the body without the Self). And from this it would follow that 
they were both unreal. And this conclusion 1s unwelcome, 
since it is the thesis of the Buddhist Nihilists (who abhor the 
Veda). Or if, on the other hand, (the theory of mutual super- 
imposition was dropped and) it was just held that the body was 
superimposed on the Self through nescience, then the Self 
would be real and the body unreal. But that conclusion would 
also be unwelcome; as it would contradict perception (and 
other sources of valid cognition which show that the body is 
real). Therefore, the Self and the body are not mutually 
superimposed through nescience. What then is their relation? 
They must be in constant conjunction, like the upright pillar 
and horizontal beam (in a house). 


Answer: No, for it would then follow that both were non- 
eternal and existed for the sake of another. Because brought 
together, they would exist for the sake of another (i.e. for the 
sake of the one who brought them together), and then (because 
they would not have independent existence) they would be 
non-eternal, just like the pillar and horizontal beam, etc. And 
moreover, that Self which is supposed by the opponent to be 
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connected with the body, would, from the mere fact of its being 
brought into connection with something, be a thing that only 
existed for the sake of another (i.e. the one who used it for his 
own designs). This is (absurd and is) enough to show that the 
Self cannot be brought into connection with anything, and must 
be transcendent, ‘other’ and eternal. 


Objection: The Self, then, since it is not brought into real 
connection with anything, is falsely superimposed onto the 
body with a sense of identity, and has therefore the defects of 
non-existence and non-eternality, etc. Thus we have to say 
‘The body has no Self’, and (agairi) we fall into the position of 
the Nihilists. 


Answer: No, for the Self is taken as being beyond all 
connection by its very nature, like the ether of space. If it were 
maintained, ‘It is the Self and beyond all (physical) 
connection’ then it would not follow that the body and 
everything else would have no Self. You cannot say that it 
follows from the proposition “The ether of space does not enter 
into any (physical) connection with anything’ that nothing 
occupies (lit. ‘has’) space. So the doctrine does not involve the 
fault of falling into the position of the Nihilists. 


As for the contention that if the body were non-existent in 
the Self there would result contradiction with perception and 
other sources of valid cognition, that also was wrong. For 
perception and the other sources of valid empirical cognition 
do not reveal the body as existent in the Self. The body is not 
apprehended by them as standing in the Self like a plum in a 
dish, or curds in whey or oil in seeds or a picture on a wall. So 
there is no contradiction with perception or other sources of 
valid empirical cognition. 
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How, then, can there be any superimposition of the body 
onto the Self, when the latter is not perceived through the 
organs of perception or known through other sources of valid 
empirical cognition? Or how can there be superimposition of 
the Self onto the body (in the same circumstances)? 


There is nothing wrong here, for the Self 1s familiar to us 
by nature. One cannot establish a definite rule that super- 
imposition occurs only on that which is occasionally evident 
and not on that which is constantly evident. For we find that 
concave surface and impurities are superimposed (by simple 
people) onto the ether of the sky (although it is agreed that the 
latter is never an object of perception at all). 


«e. 
d 


3. But what is meant by speaking of conjunction between the 
body and the Knower of the Body? Evidently there cannot sub- 
sist between the body and the Knower of the Body that variety 
of relation, called conjunction, which subsists between a rope 
and a pot (at a well) and results from the mutual conjunction of 
the parts of the objects in question, since the Knower of the 
Body is partless like the ether. Nor can there be inherence, 
since the Knower of the Body and the body are not accepted as 
standing to one another as (material) cause and effect. 


To this we reply: The conjunction (mentioned in the Gità 
verse under comment) between the Knower of the Body and 
the body, which are respectively subject and object and of 
utterly distinct nature, is in fact (no real conjunction at all but) 
a (mere mutual) superimposition of their attributes, conditioned 
by a failure to discriminate from one another these two utterly 
distinct entities. It is comparable to the process whereby 
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‘conjunction’ with a snake is superimposed on a rope or where 
silver is superimposed on nacre through failure to discriminate 
the two. 


This ‘conjunction’ of the Knower of the Body and the 
body is essentially superimposition, and may be spoken of as 
wrong knowledge (mithya-jfiana). It is, however, possible to 
separate out the Knower of the Body like the inner stem of a 
piece of mufija grass from its outer stalk and know it as we 
have defined it, through a discriminative knowledge of the 
Knower of the Body acquired in the manner already described. 
It is then possible to be aware of the Absolute (brahman), that 
which we are here to know, void of all particular adjuncts, as 
expressed in the formula 'It is not called Being or Non- 
being! .5* Whoever does this acquires the clear conviction that 
(in ordinary waking experience) the non-existent is appearing 
as if existent, just as in the case of elephants conjured forth by 
magic (màyà)? or dream-visions or cloud-palaces. And, in the 
case of one in whom this clear vision has arisen, wrong 
knowledge disappears, because it 1s in contradiction with right 
knowledge and because its origin has been removed.” 


4. TheStandpoint of Nescience and the 
Standpoint of Knowledge 


Sankara's doctrine of the distinction between two standpoints, 
the standpoint of nescience and the standpoint of ultimate truth, 
holds good, like any other doctrine or distinction, only from the 
standpoint of nescience. But the student to whom the texts of the 
Upanishads are addressed himself occupies that standpoint, or he 
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could not even hear them. And his purpose in hearing them is to 
awaken to a new standpoint, the standpoint of knowledge. The 
distinction between the two standpoints is implicit in the upanishadic 
texts themselves. For instance, Yajfiavalkya says in the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanishad ‘Where there is the appearance of something 
else over against the Self, there a Self who 1s one entity can (appear 
to) see an (object which is) other... But when all has become one's 
own Self, then what could he see and with what?’ This upanishadic 
text itself shows that the distinction between a ‘standpoint of 
nescience' and a ‘standpoint of ultimate truth’ rests not only, or even 
principally, on the need to harmonize the upanishadic texts denying 
plurality with those that imply it, but on the actual experience of 
enlightened men who have attained to discrimination of the Self from 
the not-self. Sankara admits that the enlightened man enjoys 
empirical experience, implying plurality, just like the ignorant man. 
But he maintains that he is never deluded into believing it is real. 


Sankara's distinction between the standpoint of nescience and 
the standpoint of knowledge is not the same as that between different 
grades of reality (pratibhasika, vyavaharika, paramarthika) set up by 
his later followers. Anything experienced in the state of nescience 
is a superimposition on the Absolute and has no reality whatever 
except as the Absolute. This holds equally true of waking exper- 
ience, dream and sense-illusion. For there can be no perception 
without a perceiver, and the perceiver himself, as we have seen,” is 
the result of an erroneous mutual superimposition of the Self and the 
not-self. This implies, incidentally, that the highest part of the 
upanishadic message is such that it cannot be known through the 
mere authority of revelation. It demands to be realized in actual 
experience. One cannot claim to know that one is immortal Spirit and 
distinct from the body on the mere authority of the upanishadic texts, 
since all acceptance of authority depends in the end on falsely 
identifying oneself with the perishable body, senses and mind in 
order to apprehend the authoritative statement.“ However, until the 
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final enlightenment comes, one has to accept the deliverances of 
perception, inference and Vedic revelation in the spheres to which 
they respectively belong. There is no attempt in Sankara, like that we 
find in his contemporary, Mandana Misra, and even his pupil, 
Sure$vara, to argue away the reality of the world by negative 
dialectic. ‘This our ordinary experience of the world’, he says, 
*solidly established as it 1s through perception and other means of 
knowledge, cannot be argued away by mere dialectic without rising 
to the direct apprehension of a higher principle. For when no 
exceptions can be shown, established rules hold’.® 


We have seen that when Sankara compared waking experience 
with dream-experience, what interested him about dream-experience, 
in this context, was not the fact that it was mental but the fact that it 
was subject to cancellation through awakening to a new standpoint. 
But within the dream-standpoint, dream-perception and dream- 
inference hold. Similarly, before enlightenment, every cognition is 
valid in its own sphere. Knowledge that comes through the 
recognized means of valid cognition is determined by the form of its 
object.” It is quite different from mere subjective imagination, where 
the objects are purely mental and can be modified or suppressed 
consciously at the will of the thinker. 


On such a view, as long as we are in the realm of nescience, as 
long as we feel ourselves to be individual agents and experiencers, 
we are in the realm where the recognized means of knowledge bear 
on external objects. This is a realm of plurality, the order and 
harmony in which is explicable only through appeal to the principle 
of an Inner Ruler, a divine guiding force, superintending the 
unfoldment of the seeds of future experience left by the deeds of 
living creatures. But what in the state of nescience we think of as ‘the 
Lord’ (i$vara) or the ‘Inner Ruler’ (antaryamin) is in fact only the 
Absolute as it appears to the individual afflicted with nescience, who 
does not realize that the Absolute is nothing other than his own true 
Self. From the standpoint of enlightenment and final truth, the ‘Lord’ 
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loses His quality of ‘Lordship’. He just stands forth as the Self in its 
true nature. And the upanishadic texts which negate all finite 
qualities of the Self in its true form do not conflict with those that 
attribute finite characteristics to it or speak of it as ‘the Lord’. For the 
one small group of texts is speaking from the standpoint of 
knowledge, while the larger group is speaking from the standpoint of 
nescience. 


TEXTS ON THE STANDPOINT OF NESCIENCE 
AND THE STANDPOINT OF KNOWLEDGE 


1. Thus false empirical experience based on distinction 
occurs both in the case of those for whom reality other than the 
Absolute exists and those for whom it does not. But when 
those who speak from the standpoint of the ultimate truth 
are actually engaged in investigating the world of empirical 
experience in the light of the Upanishads to see whether it truly 
exists or not, they lay it down once and for all that the Absolute 
alone exists, one without a second, and that it is void of 
subject-object experience altogether. 


Hence there is no contradiction in our position. For when 
we are engaged in laying down the nature of the supreme 
Reality we do not affirm the existence of any other reality apart 
from it, since this would be to contradict the texts ‘One only 
without a second’ and ‘Having nothing else inside and nothing 
else outside'.S* Nor do we say anything to contradict the fact 
that, at the time of experience of name and form, those bereft 
of discrimination of the Self from the not-self have experience 
of action, its factors and results. Hence all human experience, 
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whether based on the upanishadic wisdom or merely on the 
natural powers, has to be regarded as occurring from one of 
two particular standpoints, either that of ignorance (ajfiana) or 
that of enlightenment (jfiana). So there is no question of any 
contradiction in our position. No philosopher can deny that 
some experience is true absolutely and some from the stand- 
point of empirical experience only.” 


i$. 
hd 


2. But (asks an objector) does not the state of not- 
being-the-Absolute and not-being-all occur without nescience? 
No, we reply. For it is taught that these states are removable 
through knowledge of the Absolute, and this would be 
impossible unless they arose through nescience. Knowledge of 
the Absolute is never found to obliterate any real quality of 
anything or to create a new one. But it is invariably found to 
remove nescience. So here also the idea is that it is the notion 
of not-being-the-Absolute and not-being-all that is to be 
removed by knowledge of the Absolute. But knowledge of the 
Absolute cannot make or destroy anything real. So it 1s useless 
to contradict the Veda or impute to it theories that it does not 
contain (by speaking, for instance, of liberation as a change of 
state). 


But is not ignorance in regard to the Absolute logically 
impossible? No, for the Vedas enjoin knowledge of the 
Absolute. When a piece of nacre is lying before one's eyes, no 
one spells out the fact that it is a piece of nacre and says, “This 
is nacre and not silver’ unless someone has erroneously taken 
it for silver. Similarly, if superimpositions were not being made 
onto the Absolute through nescience, the Veda would not lay 
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down that it had to be seen as a unity, in such passages as ‘All 
this is pure Being, all this is the Absolute alone, all this is the 
Self only, there is no second thing that is not the Absolute’. 


Well, you will reply, we are not saying that there are no 
superimpositions onto the Absolute of characteristics that it 
does not possess, like the superimpositions of silver onto nacre. 
What we are saying is that the Absolute is not the author of 
that nescience which causes the superimposition onto it of 
characteristics that it does not possess. 


We (Advaitins) reply that we agree that the Absolute is 
neither the author of nescience nor itself in the grip of 
nescience. And yet we do not admit the existence of any 
conscious being other than the Absolute which could be either 
the author or the victim of nescience... 


You will say that, if the Absolute is neither the author nor 
the victim of nescience, then the Veda must be useless. But we 
accept this. Once the knowledge of the Absolute has been 
attained, it is useless. You will say that on our theory even 
knowledge of the Absolute is useless (as there can be no 
nescience and no one to be afflicted by nescience). But we 
reply that you are wrong, for knowledge of the Absolute is 
actually found to remove ignorance of it. You will say that 
removal of ignorance is in fact impossible if only unity exists. 
But we reply that you are wrong, for your statement contradicts 
what is actually found to be the case, namely the practical fact 
of the removal of ignorance through knowledge of unity. He 
who says that what is actually experienced is impossible, 
contradicts experience, and no philosopher accepts that one can 
contradict experience. What is experienced cannot be 
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impossible, from the mere fact of having been experienced. 
And if you say that the experience itself was impossible, the 
same reasoning applies." 

^ 
3. Here you might raise an objection and say that if the 
undifferentiated unity of the Absolute be accepted, then this 
would come into conflict with perception and inference and 
other means of knowledge, as it would rob them of any field of 
operation and degrade them into mere erroneous cognition like 
taking a post for a man. That part of the Veda, too, which 
consists in injunctions and prohibitions, since it presupposes 
distinctions, would be contradicted if all the distinctions were 
denied. Nor is this all. Even the revealed teachings concerning 
liberation, since they pre-suppose distinctions in the form of 
Teacher, pupil, teaching and so on, would be contradicted if 
distinctions did not exist. And how could the sole existence 
and reality of the undifferentiated Self, proclaimed by the texts 
dealing with liberation, be a truth if the texts themselves (being 
distinctions within that Self) were but falsity and illusion? 


But we reply that there is nothing wrong in our position 
here. Before the rise of clear knowledge that man’s Self is the 
Absolute, all practical experience can be defended as real, just 
as dream-experience is real before waking. Before he is aware 
of the unity and sole reality of the Self, no one entertains the 
notion that such transient modifications (vikāra) as perception 
and other means of knowledge, together with the objects of 
such means of knowledge and the cognitions arising from 
them, are illusory. Every living creature which lacks the 
knowledge of its natural identity with the Absolute identifies 
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itself with the various modes apparently assumed by the 
Absolute and accepts them as ‘me’ and ‘mine’. Hence all 
secular experience and Vedic teaching can stand before the 
awakening to the knowledge that one's Self is the Absolute. 
The case 1s like that of an ordinary man (dreaming) in sleep. 
Before awakening, he sees objects of various grades and 
degrees of value and takes this knowledge for authentic 
perception, without, at the time, having the remotest suspicion 
that such perception is a mere appearance of perception. In just 
the same way, one takes waking perception for genuine 
perception before enlightenment (although it, too, 1s false 
because based on the false identification of the Self with the 
not-self).” 


e. 
bo d 


4. Thus the Lord conforms to the external adjuncts (upadhi) 
consisting of name and form” set up by nescience in the same 
sense that space conforms to the different external adjuncts 
such as the clay pot and the coconut vessel (in which it is 
apparently enclosed). And within the realm of human exper- 
ience, He rules over the conscious beings called individual 
souls (jiva), who are in truth nothing but Himself, but who 
assume the limitations of body, mind and sense-organs in the 
same sense that space assumes the limitations of the pots in 
which it is apparently enclosed. But the body, mind and sense- 
organs are wrought of name and form which are set up by 
nescience. Hence the ‘Lordship’ of the Lord, as well as his 
omniscience and omnipotence, exist only in relation to external 
adjuncts which are of the nature of nescience. From the 
standpoint of ultimate truth there can be no talk of any oppos- 
ition between a Lord and his subjects or of omniscience or 
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other attributes in the Self, in which all external adjuncts are by 
nature effaced through knowledge.... 


The author of the Brahma Sütras, too, when he says in the 
present Sutra (that the individual soul is) ‘non-different from 
the Absolute', is speaking from the standpoint of final truth. 
But when he is speaking from the standpoint of ordinary 
empirical experience, he says ‘Let it be as in the world’™ and 
speaks of the Absolute as comparable to the great ocean 
(assuming modification through its waves). And here (i.e. in 
the earlier Sütra just quoted) he does not refute this conception 
(of modification) but resorts to the doctrine that the world, as 
manifold effect, 1s a (real) transformation of the Absolute. For 
such a view will be needed (later) in dealing with meditation 
on the Absolute as associated with qualities." 


3. 
hod 


5. Teaching is given by the Veda in accordance with what 
appears to be the case to men. The Veda does not first come 
before the new-born infant and teach it either duality or 
non-duality and then proceed afterwards to instruct the grown 
man either in ritual or in knowledge of the Absolute, whichever 
would be appropriate to the instructions he had received as an 
infant. Nor does duality need any teaching, as it is evident to 
the whole animal race from birth. Initially, no one would dream 
of thinking that duality was unreal. Hence the Veda has no 
need to begin by teaching duality before going on to establish 
its own validity. 


Now, everyone accepts authority somewhere, even those 
who fall under the sway of unorthodox thinkers. So the Veda 
first conforms to the natural duality set up by nescience and 
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teaches rituals to the one who is afflicted with natural 
nescience and has desire and aversion and other such defects. 
Such rituals lead to the attainment of a variety of human goals 
which present themselves initially to view. But afterwards, to 
one who has seen the faults inherent in the very nature of 
action, its factors and results, and who is longing for its 
opposite, establishment in the state of pure indifference, it 
teaches knowledge of the Absolute, which means knowledge 
that the Absolute is one’s own Self, as this is the means to 
establishment in the state of pure indifference. 


This being so, when a person has attained this state of 
indifference by this means, he ceases to have any interest in the 
question of whether the Vedic texts have authority or not, and 
for him the Veda ceases to be a body of revealed texts on 
account of this indifference. It is thus clear that the various 
parts of the Veda cannot conflict, since they serve the interests 
of different sorts of people. For distinctions pertaining to 
duality, such as those between pupil, doctrine and instruction, 
etc., cease when non-duality is known." 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


References to Extracts are in bold type 


ayam prapafico mithyaiva satyam brahmaham advayam / atra 
pramanam vedanta guravo 'nubhavas tatha, Yoga Vasistha 
III xxi.35. 


G.K. 1.15. 


Vyasa on Y.S. IL5, Vatsyayana on N. Sa. IV.ii.35, Sabara on 
P.M. SütraLi.2 and L1.5. 


Brhad.Bh. I.v.2, IV 111.20, trans. Madhavananda, 146 and 457f. 
B.S.Bh. ILiv.20. l 


See Viveka Cüdamani, verses 108, 146, 198; Átmabodha, 14; 
Aparoksanubh ti, 94 etc. 


Hacker, Texte I., 109ff., Cammann, 58ff. and 66ff. 
B.S.Bh. ILi.14, ILi.27. Hacker, Eigentümlichkeiten, 262ff. 


Hacker cites B.S.Bh. 1.i.11, ILiii.40, ILii.41: Eigentümlich- 
keiten, 250. Cp. Anandagiri’s tikA on avidyadi-dosa at 
Chand.Bh. IILxiv.2, A.S.S. Ed. 158, which explains it as 
referring to Patafijali’s klesas. 


Hacker, Eigentümlichkeiten, 250-3, gives exact references for 
this and the remaining examples cited. 


Bh.G.Bh. XIIL2, trans. Shastri, 325f. 
B.S.Bh. IV 1.3. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIII.2, trans. Shastri, 332. 


Self-interested actions leave impressions which issue in future 
worldly experiences in births to come. Cp. Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67, 
introduction, trans. Shastri, 511. 


Brhad. ILiv.14. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.20. 


Action depends on vision of difference, and vision of difference 
on nescience. Yet nescience depends for its continuation on 
desire and action. Nescience is ignorance of the Self plus the 
action of superimposition. In dreamless sleep the seeds of 
nescience are present but nescience itself is not, as we shall see 
in Chapter IX, section 2, Extract 5. Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 
(introduction). 


Katha Lii.4. 
M.Bh. XII. 201.17. 


Pleasure, pain and delusion refer to the three gunas, to be 
described in connection with Maya in Chapter V. 


It was common ground amongst all Hindu philosophers except 
the materialists that the Self was immortal. 


Nescience is merely analysed into non-apprehension, wrong 
apprehension and doubt. See also Brhad. Bh. IILiii.l, trans. 
Madhavananda, 313f. These are not caused by any cosmic 
nescience. Cosmic nescience is itself a mere notion that belongs 
to the realm of wrong apprehension. 


There is an ambiguity about the term ‘Knower of the Body’ 
(ksetrajfia) both in Sankara’s own texts and in those on which 
he commented. Fundamentally it refers to the non-dual Witness, 
identical in all bodies. But by an easy transition it can pass over 
to mean the knower in the body conceived as an individual, and 
the term can then be used loosely in the plural, as here. 


Because ignorance, known to be existent and yet not requiring 
a cause, could spring up at any time without rhyme or reason, 
even after liberation. For the Advaitin, the one sure thing about 
nescience is that, once cancelled, it can never be revived. Once 
the rope is known there is the unalterable conviction “There 
never was a snake’. 
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26 
27 
28 


29 


30 


31 
32 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


39 
40 


The law that whatever is beginningless is also endless and 
whatever has an end must also have a beginning. 


See A.S.S. IILiv.8-13, Vol, 295f. 
Bh.G. V.14. 


Withdrawal here is not a deliberate policy chosen as a means to 
an end as, for instance, in the case of the monk who deliberately 
withdraws from the world to increase his chances of success on 
the spiritual path. Anandagiri. 


On all this argument, consult D. Ingalls in P.E.W., April 1953, 
69ff. 


And so standing over against the knower as his object, but not 
related to him or belonging to him. 


Bh.G.Bh. XIII.2. 


Reading tad-darsinas ca with the A.S.S. Ed., 665, for the tad- 
darsanas ca of Bhagavat’s text, which appears questionable here 
and at the places mentioned in the following two notes. 


Reading vyapyete with the A.S.S. Ed. ibid. 

Reading karsya with the A.S.S. Ed. ibid. 

Brhad.Bh. IV.iv.6. 

tattva-apratibodha-matram eva hi bijam, G.K.Bh. I.11. 
U.S. (verse) VILS. 


sarvam hy antah-karana-vikara eva jagat, manasy eva susupte 
pralaya-darsanat, Mund. Bh. ILi.4. Sac draws attention to the 
parallel with G.K. Bh. IIL31. 


Chand. Bh. VIII v.4, ed. Bhagavat, 311, line 6. 


Chand. Bh. VLii2, A.S.S. Ed., 304f.; Bhagavat's Ed., 249; 
Jhà's Translation, Vol.II, 95. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


Brhad.Bh. I.v.2, trans. Madhavananda, 146. 


Stcherbatsky, Nirvana, 63, Note 1. For Sankara's arguments 
against Buddhist epistemological idealism, see Chapter XI, 
section 5, Extracts 5-8, below. 


See B.S.Bh. ILi.31 ad fin, trans. Gambhiránanda, 426 and 
ILi.14, 330. 


Ignorance of the rope is the prior condition (nimitta) and not the 
material cause (upadana-karana) of the snake. Cp. Sac, Sugama, 
40. 


G.K.Bh. 11.17. 

Taitt. 11.4. G.K.Bh. III.36. 
U.S. (verse) XVI. 17 and 18. 
B.S.Bh. IILiii.9. 

Brhad. ILiv.5. 

Suresvara, N. Sid. III.66. 

U.S. (verse) XV.35 and 36. 
B.S.Bh. Li.1 introduction. 


The ideal candidate for Advaita Vedanta teaching is a student 
(Brahmacàrin) who has completed the period of study when he 
commits one or more of the Vedas to heart living a disciplined, 
celibate life in the house of the Brahmin who teaches him the 
Vedic texts. He is then ripe for enquiry into the meaning of the 
texts, which is more easily carried out as a student or monk than 
as a married householder. See Chapter XII, section 3, Extracts 
20-25, below. 


Le. immediately, and not mediately through any operation, such 
as recourse to perception or the other sources of valid empirical 
cognition. 
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56 
57 


58 
59 


60 
61 
62 


63 
64 
65 
66 


67 
68 
69 
70 


Reading nitya-siddhau. But D.V. Gokhale's reading ‘nitya- 
siddhau' 1s worth noting. 


U.S. (prose) paras 45-61. 


Sankara has in mind two technical terms of the Vaisesikas, sam- 
yoga (conjunction) and samavaya (inherence). Two things that 
can exist independently may come into conjunction and be later 
disjoined. But inherence is an inseparable relation, such as that 
of the property of heat in fire or of an effect (such as a pot) in its 
material cause (clay). 


Bh.G. XIII 12. 


The reference is to the mass-hypnotist, familiar from the 
literature of the time, who brought forth illusory apparitions in 
the minds of his audience. 


Bh.G.Bh. XIII.26. 
Cp. above, section 3, Extract 1, ad fin (p 97). 


Brhad. ILiv.14, quoted by Sankara in this context at B.S.Bh. 
Liii.12, Gambhirananda, 126. 


Previous section, passim. 
Sac, V.V.S., 10. 
B.S.Bh. ILii.31, Gambhirananda, 426. 
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CHAPTER III 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE ABSOLUTE 


1. TheAbsolute is already known in a general way 


Sankara regarded the highest texts of the Upanishads, through 
which the truth is finally conveyed, as negative in character. The 
spoken word can give no idea of the Absolute, and would bring it 
down into the world of objects if it could. If this be the case, 
however, one might wonder how the texts could awaken the student 
to a true knowledge of his own nature and thus put an end to his 
experience of duality and suffering for ever. For the snake-illusion 
is only dispelled when one comes to a clear knowledge of the rope. 
But Sankara replies that there is really no difficulty here, as we have 
a priori familiarity with the existence of our own Self! All the 
distinctions of duality are superimpositions onto the Self. And, as we 
have seen,’ there is no rule that superimpositions can occur only onto 
that which is known as an object. They can occur provided that the 
ground onto which superimposition is made is not known clearly. 
Onto a rope perceived vaguely as ‘this dark wavy something’ we 
superimpose the image of a snake. 


The case with the Self is similar. We have the constant feeling 
‘I am’, and onto this constant but vague and general notion we 
superimpose a variety of mutually contradictory determinate ideas. 
We feel ‘I am happy, sad, confused, clear, young, old, etc.’ To all 
these experiences the notion of ‘I’ is common, as the rope in its 
vaguely perceived form as ‘this’ is the common ground of successive 
erroneous notions when one supposes it in turn to be a snake, a 
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stream of water and a stick. As the ‘I’ that is misconceived in all our 
empirical experiences is already familiar, there is no need for the 
revealed texts to acquaint us with it positively. No one needs to apply 
to the various means of knowledge such as perception, inference or 
revelation in order to know the Self, as it is by nature self-evident. In 
fact, one cannot know the Self in these ways. For whatever is known 
through the various means of knowledge is an object of one's know- 
ledge, and one's own Self can never be an object of one's own 
knowledge. And if it were claimed that the purpose of the Vedic texts 
was to teach the existence of the Self, this would in fact make them 
technically inauthoritative. For those Vedic passages which merely 
restate what is already known from other sources are technically not 
classed as authoritative means of knowledge.’ The purpose of the 
metaphysical texts in the Upanishads, therefore, is not to acquaint 
one with one's own Self, but only to remove the false notions such 
as ‘happy, sad, confused, etc.’ that we superimpose onto it. One has 
to make positive efforts for liberation. But these efforts are only 
made towards removing the obstacles to a recognition of the true 
nature of one's own Self. 


But although the Self is immediately evident to all, we still need 
the texts of the Upanishads, allied to rational enquiry into their 
meaning conducted under the guidance of a Teacher, if we are to 
awaken to its true nature. Nevertheless, the Self is permanent and 
constant and has the character of a self-affirming essence. As such, 
it is not itself subject to negation. 
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TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS ALREADY 
KNOWN IN A GENERAL WAY 


l. Itfollows, then, that there can be no injunction to acquire 
knowledge of the Self. All that requires to be effected is the 
cessation of the superimposition of name and form and other 
items of not-self onto the Self. There is no question of having 
to acquire knowledge (vijfiana) of the Self as consciousness, 
for the latter is already known under the forms of all objects 
projected through nescience. That is why the Vijfiàána Vada 
Buddhists came to the conclusion that nothing except cog- 
nitions exists, and were persuaded that the latter did not require 
the application of the empirical means of knowledge to be 
known, as they were already self-luminous. Therefore, all that 
has to be effected 1s the cessation of superimposition onto the 
Absolute. No positive efforts towards knowledge of the 
Absolute have to be made as one is (in a sense) familiar with 
it already. In the case of those who cannot practise discrim- 
ination, knowledge of the true nature of the Self is obscured by 
the particular manifestations of name and form that are 
imagined through nescience. Hence it comes about that that 
which is in closest proximity to them, which is their own Self, 
which is very well known and perfectly familiar, appears as if 
it were unfamiliar and hard to know and as if it were another. 
But in the case of those who have withdrawn their minds from 
preoccupation with external objects and who have received 
illumination from the Teacher and the Self, nothing else is such 
ajoy as the Absolute, nothing so firmly in their grasp, nothing 
so well known and close.... 
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Some persons, however, believing themselves to be very 
wise, say that the intellect cannot attain to the Self because the 
latter 1s formless, so that perfection in knowledge :s difficult to 
attain. True indeed, it is difficult to attain for those who have 
no Teacher and belong to no tradition, who have not heard the 
upanishadic texts in the traditionally prescribed way, whose 
minds are deeply attached to external objects and who have not 
pursued the right path with diligence. But for those who are the 
contrary of all this and have all these qualifications, the 
(opposite) idea of the reality of the dualism of the empirical 
perceiver and his object of perception is even more difficult to 
attain, since they are aware of nothing else except the Self as 
pure (homogeneous) Consciousness. 


It follows, therefore, that it is only the cessation in the 
mind of all notion of distinction based on external forms that 
can lead to true knowledge of the Self. For the Self is never at 
any time (completely) unknown to anyone, neither is it suscep- 
tible either to acceptance or rejection. Indeed, if the Self were 
entirely unknown, there could not be a motive for any of our 
actions (and hence we would not commit them, which 1s 
absurd). Nor can we conceive of them as being performed for 
the sake of the body or any other non-conscious being. And 
neither happiness nor misery exist for their own sakes, while 
all practical activity leads ultimately to experience for a Self. 
Therefore, just as (on account of its immediate proximity) no 
special means of knowledge are required in order to take note 
of one's own body, so none are required in order to take note 
of the Self, which is the inmost principle of all. 


Hence it stands proved that, for those who can practise 
discrimination, establishment in knowledge of the Self is an 
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already accomplished fact. Even those (the Pürva Mimamsakas 
of Kumárila's school) who try to maintain that knowledge is 
formless and not itself immediately known, have to admit 
(according to their own theory) that knowledge, just like 
happiness and other attributes of the mind, is evident to 
immediate inspection, for awareness of an object can only 
occur through knowledge. Further, it is (logically) impossible 
to seek for knowledge of knowledge. If knowledge were 
initially unknown, like the object of knowledge, then we 
should have to seek knowledge of knowledge, just as we seek 
knowledge of an object. In the.case of an object of knowledge, 
like a pot, the knower seeks to encompass the object with his 
knowledge." If this were also the case with knowledge, the 
knower would seek to encompass every cognition with another 
cognition. But (this would lead to infinite regress and) we do 
not find that this is so. Knowledge, therefore, is immediately 
evident, as also is the knower. Hence no effort has to be made 
to gain knowledge of the Self. It is to put an end to false 
identification of the Self with the not-self that efforts have to 
be made. The path of knowledge, therefore, is something 
perfectly within our grasp. 
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2. Objection: Teaching for enlightenment through the text 
‘That thou art’ does not stand to reason, and neither does such 
a text as ‘Verily, he came to know the Self". For the Self is 
ever of the nature of consciousness. We do not find that the 
sun, for instance, is ever illumined by anything else. So 
teaching for enlightenment as to the Self is useless. 


Answer: This view is wrong, for teaching is given in order 
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to remove people's superimpositions. People superimpose 
transient properties such as intellect (mind, body,) etc. onto the 
Self of all, even though it is eternal consciousness, through 
failure to discriminate the true Self. Teaching for enlighten- 
ment as to the true nature of the Self as consciousness is given 
in order to remove these superimpositions. 


Moreover, enlightenment and unenlightenment in regard 
to the Self are intelligible, since they are introduced by external 
factors, just as when water (though naturally cool) is made hot 
through the application of heat, or as (contradictories like) day 
and night are brought about by the external conditioning factor, 
the sun. Burning and light are constant in fire and the sun 
respectively. But in ordinary empirical experience they are 
taken to be transient when conditioned according to their 
presence or absence relative to some other thing, as when we 
say ‘Fire will burn (when lit here in the kitchen)’ and “The sun 
will shine (here when it rises over the horizon in the morning)’. 
And it is in this way that superimposition onto the Self of 
happiness, pain, bondage, liberation and the like occurs in the 
course of worldly experience. The texts ‘That thou art’ and 
“Verily, he came to know the Self? relate to such superimposi- 
tions, and their only purpose is to remove them.’ 
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3. And the existence of the Absolute is evident because it is 
the Self of all. Everyone is aware of the existence of his own 
Self. No one thinks ‘I am not’. If the experience of one's own 
Self were not evident, everyone would have the feeling ‘I do 
not exist’. And the Self (atman) is the Absolute (brahman). 


Nor would it be correct to object that, if the Absolute were 
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really evident as one's own Self, it would already be known 
and in that case there would be no point in investigating it 
through the discipline of the Vedanta. For there is disagree- 
ment about its nature. The materialists, and uneducated people 
generally, think that the Self is simply the body endowed with 
consciousness. Others (another school of materialists) think it 
is the sense-organs, which they take to be themselves con- 
scious. Others (a school of Buddhists) think it is the mind. 
Some (another school of Buddhists) think it is but a mere series 
of momentary flashes of consciousness. Others (another school 
of Buddhists) think it is the Void. Others (Pürva Mimamsakas) 
say that it is the transmigrating entity, the agent and 
experiencer, who exists separate from the body. Others (the 
Sankhyas) say it is the enjoyer only and not an agent. Others 
(theistic teachers) affirm (in opposition to the Sankhyas) that 
there exists over and above the individual souls a God (i$vara) 
who is omniscient and omnipotent. Others (Vedantins) say that 
God is the Self of the experiencer. Thus there are many 
different conflicting views about the nature of the Self, and 
their supporters all resort to various arguments and pseudo- 
arguments and quotation of texts, not always according to their 
true meaning. Anyone who just picks up whatever he hears on 
this subject and accepts it without a properly conducted 
enquiry will fail to achieve the highest end of life and will 
court destruction.® 


^ 
4. By 'not knowable through the instruments of empirical 
knowledge' (aprameya) the text means that the Self is not 
subject to determination through perception or inference or 
other such means. You cannot say that the Self is determined 
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through the means of knowledge called revelation (agama), 
having indeed been already known through perception and 
inference and other empirical means of knowledge earlier. For 
the Self is self-evident. Only when the Self is already self- 
established and self-evident as the one applying instruments of 
cognition can there be anyone desiring knowledge, and only 
when there is someone desiring knowledge can investigation 
through instruments of cognition proceed. One cannot proceed 
to investigate objects through instruments of cognition until 
one has first established ‘Here am I, such and such’. In fact, 
there is no one who is unaware of his own Self. 


When it is said that the Veda is ‘The final instrument of 
cognition’ (antyam pramanam), it means that it is an instrument 
of cognition only in the sense of putting an end to the erron- 
eous superimposition onto the Self of properties that do not 
belong to it, not an ‘instrument of cognition’ in the (more 
usual) sense of *that which makes a previously unknown thing 
known’ ? 

2, 


d 


5. But is it not a fact (asks an objector) that the Self is 
divided into parts by the ether and the other elements? No, we 
reply, for there is the text ‘The ether arose from the Self". 
(Taittirtya Upanishad II.1) Indeed, if the Self were a modif- 
ication (and so an effect) of something else, then, because the 
Veda mentions no other being higher, than it, all effects, 
beginning with the ether, would be without a Self, as the Self 
would itself be an effect. And this would amount to the 
doctrine of the Void. But denial of the Self is impossible, from 
the very fact of its being one's Self. 
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The Self is not anything that accrues to anyone 
adventitiously. It is self-evident (and self-established). It does 
not require to be known through any of the empirical means of 
knowledge to establish itself. On the contrary it uses perception 
and the other empirical means of knowledge to establish the 
existence of objects as yet unknown. No one admits that the 
objects of the world, beginning with (the first emanation from 
the Absolute, namely) the element ether, can establish their 
own existence independently without being known through one 
or other of the means of knowledge. But the Self is the support 
of the whole play of the empirical means of knowledge with 
their objects, and must already stand established before it could 
begin. 


Such an entity cannot be denied. A thing which super- 
venes adventitiously can be negated, but a thing which exists 
in its own essential nature (svarüpa) cannot. And the Self is the 
essential nature of him who denies. Fire cannot deny its own 
heat (because heat is its essential nature). 


Moreover, we have the feeling ‘It is I alone who know the 
objects about me at this moment, and it was that same I who 
knew past objects and objects which came even before them, 
and who will know future objects and objects coming even 
later than them'. Thus, while the objects change in past, present 
and future, the knower does not change, for its very nature is 
to exist eternally in the present. Even when the body turns to 
ashes, the Self is not destroyed, for its very nature is to exist in 
the present, and a departure from this nature would be in- 
conceivable. And from the very fact of its existence being 
uncontradictable, it follows that the Self is not an effect.!° 
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2.  TheAbsolute is not known as an object 


The preceding section has shown that, although the Self is in 
one sense self-evident, its true nature is obscured for unreflective 
immediate perception. It is in accordance with our ordinary natural 
experience to conceive the Self differently at different times, for 
example as tired, happy or sad according to the states of the body or 
mind, whereas the Self also affirms itself, in contradiction to these 
successive changing states, as ever identical. Two other means of 
knowledge, however, apart from immediate unreflective perception, 
are open to man in his search for the true Self. They are revealed 
teaching (S$ruti, ágama) and critica! reflection (vicara). But the 
question to be raised in the present section is, can any means of 
knowledge reveal the Self, since to do so is to make the Self an 
object for a knowing subject. You cannot know anything as an object 
until you are separate from it and it is standing over against you as 
an object ready to be known. Vedic revelation and critical reflection, 
therefore, as applied to the Self, are primarily negative in character. 
They do not yield determinate knowledge of the Self as if it were 
an object: their function, rather, is to negate that which impedes 
the self-manifestation of the Self in its true form as infinite 
consciousness. 


The Self is not, in its true nature, immediately accessible to the 
natural faculties and can only be known through Vedic revelation," 
while the latter is fundamentally negative in character. We come to 
the Veda and expect it to convey knowledge of the Self to us through 
the medium of words. It is as if we were to ask ‘Who is Devadatta?’ 
and were to receive the answer, ‘The man with the spotted cows’. 
Such an answer would keep our attention away from all but Deva- 
datta's immediate possessions. But ultimately we could not know 
Devadatta himself until our attention had been withdrawn even from 
the cows. As Devadatta can only be known shorn of his cows, so the 
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Self can only be known shorn of all knowable characteristics 
communicable through words, though such characteristics can be 
used, as was the case with Devadatta's cows, as a means to focus 
attention onto the object of enquiry. So Sankara says, ‘Whatever in 
our conception of the Self is open to objective determination as a 
‘this’ is other than the Self and a mere adjunct, external to it. When 
all the external characters have been eliminated, then one becomes 
directly aware of the true Self as the knower, as in the case of the 
man with the spotted cows'.'? The following Extracts illustrate and 
develop these points. 


TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE 
AS NOT KNOWN AS AN OBJECT 


1. But is it not a contradiction to say that the Self is 
unknowable (aprameya) and yet known (jfiayate)? For ‘It is 
known' means 'It is measured and determined by a means of 
knowledge (pramana)', while to say that it is unknowable is a 
flat contradiction of this. 


We reply that there is nothing wrong here, as it 1s only 
intended to say that the Self is not subject to determination by 
any means of knowledge other than the Veda as traditionally 
interpreted (agama). Other entities are subject to determination 
by the empirical means of knowledge such as perception and 
inference conducted in a secular manner and independently of 
Vedic revelation. But the metaphysical principle (tattva) 1s not 
subject to determination by the empirical means of knowledge 
conducted in this way. The Veda denies that any activity on the 
part of an active knower or any empirical means of knowledge 
could apply to the Self, in such passages as ‘When all has 
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become one's own Self, through what could one see what?’ 
And this denial is itself the Veda's peculiar mode of conveying 
knowledge of the Self. The Veda does not employ language in 
the form of direct statement for this purpose. So the nature of 
the Self is not taught directly even by the Veda, though the 
latter does employ direct statement when revealing the 
existence of heaven, Mount Meru and other realities lying 
beyond the reach of our natural faculties. For the Self would be 
the Self of the expounder. And an exposition by an expounder 
is only possible when he has an object to expound. And that is 
only possible if he and the matter he has to expound are 
different. 


Furthermore, knowledge of the Self only means ceasing to 
identify it with what it is not. One does not have to perform 
any special intuition to realize that one is the Self, as one is 
already identical with the Self by nature. Everyone is con- 
stantly aware of himself as the Self, but this awareness seems 
(through nescience) to apply where it has no right to apply. 
That is why the Veda does not give any positive teaching about 
the nature of the Self, but merely recommends one to cease 
from the false application of the notion of Selfhood to the 
realm of the not-self (such as the body, senses and mind). 
When the notion of Selfhood is no longer applied to the 
not-self and one has the feeling that one’s own Self alone truly 
exists, then it is said (figuratively) that the Self is ‘known’. In 
itself, however, it is not an object of cognition, since it is not an 
object that can be measured or determined by any means of 
knowledge standing outside itself. Hence it is ‘known’ (in one 
sense) and ‘unknowable’ (in another sense), without there 
being the slightest contradiction." 
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2. If the metaphysical teachings of the Veda are purely 
negative in purport, will not this result in nihilism? No. For 
negation means negation of erroneous and illusory notions, and 
an illusory notion can only come into manifestation on the 
basis of a real substratum (aspada), as the illusory notion of a 
snake, for instance, arises on the substratum of a rope. But is 
it not a fact that the Advaitin regards the rope also, in the end, 
as a mere illusion, so that the accusation of nihilism still 
stands? No. For whenever an illusion 1s corrected, the ground 
on which it stands emerges as real from the very fact of being 
that which (in contrast to the illusion) is not imagined. Nor can 
you say that the ground (the Self) on which all illusions 
ultimately rest 1s itself an illusion like the rope-snake. For it is 
not imagined at all, and is therefore to be taken as (eternally) 
real, just as the rope-element in the snake-illusion was (from 
the empirical standpoint) real even before it was known that 
there was no snake. Moreover, it is admitted that the one who 
imagines the illusion must himself exist before the rise of the 
illusion, and must hence be real. 


But how can the Veda put an end to knowledge of duality 
if it does not reveal the real positively? Well, it can. For duality 
is a mere superimposition on the Self, like the illusory snake 
superimposed on the rope. This is clear from the fact that 
mutually contradictory notions are successively superimposed 
onto one and the same Self in the form of such feelings as ‘I 
am happy, sad, deluded, born, subject to death, old, engaged in 
perception, manifest, unmanifest, an agent, an experiencer of 
the fruits of my actions, possessed of something, dispossessed 
of something, worn out, decrepit and so on', as well as the 
notions ‘I’ and ‘mine’. But amidst all these various conflicting 
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notions, the notion of the Self is constant and identical, just as 
the rope is the constant identical factor amidst successive 
illusory notions like ‘It is a snake’, “It is a stream of water’, etc. 


This being so, the true nature of the Self under investig- 
ation is already given, and the Veda does not have to establish 
it. The function of the Veda (as an organ of revelation) is to 
establish what cannot be established otherwise.” If it merely 
confirmed what was already established elsewhere, it could not 
be an authoritative means of knowledge. The function of the 
Veda, therefore, is to negate all these notions such as ‘I am 
happy’ and the rest by teaching that the only reason why the 
Self is not realized in its true nature is the presence of these 
very illusory (superimposed) notions, and that beatitude 
consists in realizing the true nature of the Self (through the 
mere rejection of false notions). This it does by engendering 
the contradictory notion ‘I am not happy’ in regard to any such 
notion as ‘I am happy’, with the help of such (negative) texts 
as ‘Not thus, not thus’ and ‘Not gross, not subtle’, etc. But 
none of these contradictory notions like ‘I am not happy’ 
constantly pervades all the successive apparent states of the 
Self as the Self itself does. If they did, the superimposition of 
positive forms like ‘I am happy’ that contradict them could 
never arise, any more than the notion of coldness can arise in 
relation to fire, which is constantly associated with the idea of 
heat. Hence all such characteristics as ‘I am happy’ and the rest 
are mere superimpositions on a Self which has no empirical 
characteristics. This shows that the statements in the Veda 
implying that the Self is not happy, etc., have only the force of 
negating imaginary characteristics like ‘happy’: they do not 
positively ascribe such characteristics as ‘unhappy’ to it. One 
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who knew the right tradition for interpreting the Veda (i.e. 
Dravidacarya) left the maxim, ‘The validity of the Veda stems 


from the fact that its function is to negate". 


4 
3. It should not be objected that if the Absolute were not an 
object it could not be revealed by the Vedic texts. For the 
purpose of the Veda is to negate distinctions that have been 
imagined through nescience. It does not purport to expound the 
Absolute as an object knowable as a ‘this’. On the contrary, in 
revealing the Absolute as a non-object and as the inmost Self, 
it abolishes all distinctions, including those between subject, 
object and act of knowledge. And there are texts explaining 
this in the Veda itself, such as ‘It is known by him who does 
not know it, and he who thinks he knows it does not know it. 
It is not known by those who “know” it and it is known by 
those who do not know it’, and ‘One cannot see the seer of 


seeing’ and ‘One cannot know the knower of knowing". 


$ 
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4. If (says an objector) the Absolute were an object of the 
activity of the organs of cognition such as the mind and the 
senses, it would be known determinately as ‘This is that’. If on 
the other hand, the mind and the senses were at rest, then the 
Absolute would not be known at all for lack of anything to 
know it with, and it would verily not exist. For it is agreed in 
the world that what comes within the range of the organs of 
knowledge exists and that what does not do so does not exist. 
Therefore, yoga is useless.'? Or else we might put it that where 
there is no experience there is no object of experience, in this 
case experience of the Absolute. 
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In face of this we reply that the Absolute cannot be 
apprehended through speech, through the mind, through the 
eye or through any of the sense-organs. Yet it definitely exists 
as, even though it is bereft of particular characteristics, it must 
exist as the ground of the universe. For everything which is an 
effect dissolves into some existent principle. All this world 
consists of a hierarchy of more and more subtle and com- 
prehensive effects which stand as the material causes of 
whatever is grosser. And knowledge of this hierarchy leads to 
the notion of Being as its support. For although the notion of 
anything lapses with the lapse of the thing, it does so leaving 
the notion of Being intact. And it is the mind which is the 
authoritative means of knowledge for determining being and 
non-being.?" If there were no ground of the universe, it would 
be apprehended as non-existent because associated with non- 
existence. But this is not in fact the case. Everything is 
invariably apprehended in association with existence, just as 
clay pots are invariably apprehended in association with clay. 


Hence the ground of the world, the Self, must be appre- 
hended as ‘Is’. Why? Well, consider the case of the sceptic. He 
dissociates himself from the one who affirms Being, from the 
one who is endued with faith and adheres to the revealed Vedic 
teaching. He denies that any ground of the world exists. He 
maintains that the world, as effect, will dissolve into non- 
being. How, the Upanishad asks, can one of such self- 
contradictory opinions apprehend the Absolute as it really is? 
It means that one cannot possibly do so. 


Therefore the devilish sceptical doctrine has to be refuted. 
The Self has to be apprehended as Being, and as having the 
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intellect, the body and the senses for its (mere) external 
adjuncts, and as that which remains as Being when the latter 
have been dissolved. But, as we know from the text ‘A 
modification is a name initiated by speech, the truth is “there 
is only clay",?! no effect exists as other than its (material) 
cause. Hence, when the Self is without external adjuncts or 
modifications of any kind, it stands forth in its true nature, with 
no empirical characteristics (linga), beyond all ideas such as 
Being or non-being. And one should here understand the 
additional idea ‘It is under this form that the Absolute must 
(ultimately) be apprehended’... 


The Absolute is first known as Being when apprehended 
through the (provisional) notion of Being set up by its external 
adjuncts, and is afterwards known as (pure) Being in its 
capacity as the Self, void of external adjuncts. The text now 
adds that the real nature of the Self apprehended as Being in 
these two different ways manifests itself (finally) as of pure 
non-dual nature, neither known nor unknown, as indicated 1n 
such upanishadic texts as ‘Not thus, not thus’, ‘Not gross, not 
subtle, not short’, ‘Invisible, bodiless, without a support’.”” It 
is only to the one who has already apprehended it (positively) 
in the form of Being that the Self manifests in its true 
transcendent form.” 


5. Objection: ‘Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, knows nothing else, that is the Infinite (bhiman)’... 
(Chàndogya Upanishad VII.xxiv.1). When this passage speaks 


of not seeing anything else in the Infinite, does it merely mean 
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to deny that one sees the things that one ordinarily sees and 
which are different from the Infinite? Or does it affirm 
positively that one does see the Self? 


What is at issue here? Well, if (as the Advaitin holds) it 
only means that one sees nothing else, then the force of the 
statement is simply to affirm that the Infinite is totally different 
in nature from the duality of ordinary experience. But if it 
means that one actually sees the Infinite through negating all 
other particular vision, then this is as much as to accept that 
within the Infinite, which is one, there obtains the distinction 
between action, its factors and results (since the Infinite is 
affirmed to be the object of the act of seeing). And this would 
mean that there could be no end to transmigratory life, since 
the distinction between action, its factors and results con- 
stitutes transmigratory life (samsara). Perhaps it will be said 
that if the Self has been realized to be One, the distinction 
between action, its factors and results would then no longer 
spell transmigratory life?” But to argue thus is not right, for if 
the Self is admitted to be One and without distinctions, then 
this would nullify any real distinction between action, its 
factors and results, which is nevertheless implied by any act of 
seeing. 


Against the other view (i.e. against the Advaita view) that 
the force of the text is merely to deny that one sees the other 
things that one ordinarily sees and which are different from the 
Infinite, it could be objected that the words (in the text quoted 
at the head of the present Extract) ‘where’ and ‘else’ would be 
meaningless, as the true sense would be adequately conveyed 
by the mere words ‘He does not see (anything). And the 
objection could be further supported by an argument from 
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ordinary experience, in that when it 1s said of someone in an 
empty house that he does not see anyone else, this is not taken 
to mean that he does not see himself (1.e. his own body) or the 
columns or walls of the building, so that the same sort of rule 
would apply here (and the Self would still be an object of the 
act of seeing). 


Answer: But this objection 1s wrong. For there can no 
longer be any such distinction as that into container and 
content after the teaching of absolute unity in the text “That 
thou art? and after the declaration of the sixth Chapter (of the 
Chandogya Upanishad) that pure Being, one only without a 
second, was the real. And one cannot see one’s own Self, as is 
clear from such texts as ‘In Him who is invisible and bodiless’, 
‘He has no form standing within the field of vision’ and 
‘Through what could one know the knower?'? 


Nor does this circumstance render the use of the word 
‘where’ in the text meaningless, as it is merely used in relation 
to distinctions set up by nescience. It 1s parallel with the case 
where we speak of pure Being as ‘One only without a second’ 
when considering it in relation to the notions ‘real’, ‘oneness’ 
and ‘non-duality’ even though (from the standpoint of the 
highest truth) there is no propriety in relating the Absolute with 
number at all. It is in this way that the text can specify ‘where’ 
in relation to the Infinite, even though the latter is One (and 
undifferentiated). 


And the phrase ‘does not see anything else’ is also 
meaningful. Its purpose is first to recapitulate the ‘seeing of 
other things’ that is familiar in the state of nescience, and 
then to use that recapitulation to show that the Infinite is 
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characterized by the absence of such seeing of other things. In 
short, experience of the transmigratory world does not take 
place in the Infinite. Hence, where in the realm of nescience a 
subject who is one sees an object which is another through an 
instrument of cognition which is a third, ‘That is next to 
nothing'. That is to say, it exists only during the time of 
nescience. It is like that which is seen in a dream, which lasts 
only till one wakes up. Hence it follows that what 1s seen in the 
realm of nescience is mortal and destructible. And that which 
is of the opposite nature, the Infinite, is immortal. 


Then Narada asks Sanatkumara, ‘My lord, on what is the 
infinite based?’ Sanatkumara replies that if the questioner 
insisted on an answer to the question ‘What is its base?’, one 
would have to reply that its base was its own incomprehensible 
magnitude. But if the questioner was asking for the ultimate 
truth, then the answer would have to be that it is not even based 
on its own incomprehensible magnitude. The Infinite is not 
supported on anything whatever.”° 


0, 
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6. But why is it that the people of the world do not compre- 
hend the principle of supreme reality just referred to? It is 
because it 1s naturally hidden by blind addiction to the unreal, 
that is, by the obstinate tendency to perceive duality. The real 
is obscured by the mere perception of duality, without anything 
else being needed. And we know that it manifests only with 
difficulty, as a knowledge of the real is rare. 


The term ‘Bhagavan’ here means the divine non-dual 
Self.” Though this principle has often been taught by the 
Upanishads and presented in many different ways by the 
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Teachers who expound them, still no one (1.e. very few people) 
comes to know it. For there is the text, ‘Wonderful is the 
Teacher of it, rare the one who comes to know it"? 

Even the subtle conceptions of trained philosophers only 
succeed in hiding the true nature of the divine Self with 
predications and negations, and the case with the thoughtless 
people of the world 1s naturally worse. To develop this theme, 
the Teacher proceeds as follows. One philosopher, he says, 
affirms that the Self exists. Another, the sceptic, denies that it 
exists. À third, the semi-sceptic, belonging to the naked sect of 
the Jainas, who tries to combine existence with non-existence, 
predicates both existence and non-existence of the Self. The 
absolute Nihilist, the exponent of the Void, says, ‘It does not 
either exist or not exist’. 


If the Self were affirmed to exist, such existence would be 
transient, as it would not be different in kind from the existence 
of an object like a pot.” If it were denied that the Self existed, 
such non-existence would have to be eternal, because there are 
never any distinctions in non-existence.?? To affirm (with the 
Jainas) existence and non-existence would be an illogical 
combination of both, as it would combine the transient with the 
eternal. And the last alternative would imply the (impossible) 
non-existence of anything. 


Anyone who relies on any of these four modes of 
judgement, affirmative and negative, is a mere child in meta- 
physical matters. He fails to discriminate the true Self and 
attributes to it some nature that it does not possess, whether 
transient or eternal or both, or else he denies its existence 
outright. If even the trained philosopher is but a child when he 
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is not awake to the Self, the case with the people at large, who 
are thoughtless by nature, is evidently far worse. 


‘It exists’, ‘It does not exist’, ‘It exists and does not exist’ 
and ‘It does not either exist or not exist’ are the four modes of 
judgement that produce the conclusions found in the treatises 
of the loquacious philosophers; and the Self is covered over 
and concealed from such philosophers by the convictions 
generated by these four modes of judgement. Yet the truth is 
that these four modes of judgement do not touch the Self in any 
way. The sage who sees this Self, referred to in the Upanishads 
as ‘the supreme Spirit known through the Upanishads’,*’ sees 
all. He is omniscient and has penetrated to the final reality.*? 


3. The Path of Negation 


The classical theologians of Western Christianity have recog- 
nized that the finite understanding has the option of several different 
paths in its approach to the Infinite, and these paths do bear a certain 
family resemblance to those pursued in Advaita Vedanta. The most 
profound knowledge of God is that which recognizes the utter 
inadequacy of all finite conceptions, and this can only be reached by 
the ‘Via Negationis’, the path of the negation of all the finite. But 
only a few courageous souls can face the aridity of this path from the 
outset, and for minds of a devotional cast the ‘Via Eminentiae’ may 
be more appropriate, the path in which laudable characteristics that 
fall within human comprehension are ascribed positively to the deity, 
but with the clear recognition that they are but imperfect indications 
of His nature, since He transcends finite comprehension. According 
to a third path, the ‘Via Causalitatis’, the mind fingers, as it were, the 
various causal principles that it can conceive as operating in the 
world, and attempts to mount through speculation of this kind to 
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some conception of the deity as the first cause, and yet as that which 
lies beyond any causal principle that can be determinately conceived 
and from which all such principles proceed as effects. According to 
a fourth path, the deity is sought to be perceived as the light present 
within the human intellect, illuminating its knowledge of truth. 
According to a fifth path, the mind tries to mount up from things that 
are good and desirable for some particular end to that which is itself 
the supreme end, lying beyond all particular ends, and which is 
desirable for its own sake, the highest value and supreme good. 


Something parallel to, though not identical with, these various 
paths can be found in Sankara's texts. As we have already seen, he 
gives preference to the path of negation and regards it as indispens- 
ible for the final knowledge which confers liberation from ignorance 
and death. This preference will be reflected in the repeated references 
to the path of negation that will be found in the present source-book. 
Extracts specifically concerned with this teaching will be given in the 
present section, and then after some chapters treating of more 
positive phases of Sankara's theology, the path of negation will 
re-appear in Volume II, Chapter VII, where it will serve to remind us 
how tentative, for Sankara, all positive conceptions of the Absolute 
are. And the essentially negative character of Sankara's teaching will 
again emerge at the core of his doctrine of the human soul to be 
given in Volume III, Chapter IX and also at frequent intervals in the 
culminating teachings on the practical path to be set out in Volume 
VI, Chapter XV. 


The Extracts immediately to follow show us how Sankara 
conceived the upanishadic wisdom as consisting essentially in 
negation. The Absolute cannot be denoted through speech, and 
negation is the fundamental process which leads to ‘viveka’ or 
discrimination of the true nature of the Self from that with which it 
is falsely overlaid, the highest goal of the Advaita discipline. It is 
clear from the illustration of the man trying to teach the idiot, which 
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has been attributed to Dravida,” that the process Sankara has in mind 
is not one of brute reiterated negation but of a gradually ascending 
series of successive affirmations. The texts of the Upanishads are not 
exclusively negative. They give many and varied positive accounts 
of the Absolute and of its relation to the world and the individual, 
which alternate with passages in which all empirically knowable 
qualities are denied. The various positive accounts of the Absolute 
are only approximations which have the function of bringing it 
down, so to speak, into the universe of discourse, so that the student 
can acquire some idea of it which can be corrected in the light of 
subsequent negations. If the opening passage of Chapter III of the 
second Book of the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad teaches that the five 
great elements that emanate from the Absolute are a reality, then the 
Absolute can initially be conceived as the cause from which they 
proceed.** But the purpose of the passage as a whole is not to teach 
that the Absolute is the cause of the world. The aim, rather, is to 
present the Absolute first in the guise of the cause of the world so as 
to give the student some idea of it. When some conception of the 
Absolute is once in his mind, then it can be purified by the later text 
‘Not thus, not thus',? which negates all empirically knowable 
characteristics of the Absolute, including that of being the cause of 
the world. 


As we have already seen, Sankara did not invent this method of 
interpreting the texts, but inherited it from earlier Teachers such as 
Gaudapada and Dravida.” It is known as the method of false 
attribution and subsequent denial (adhyaropa and apavada).*” And 
Sankara explains that the Absolute cannot be expounded to the 
ignorant without the help of false attribution of qualities that it does 
not in fact possess.** 


The technique of false attribution and subsequent denial has 
many applications.” For example, the Upanishads undoubtedly teach 
that the Absolute is devoid of all distinctions, all-pervading, the Self 
of all and ever asserting itself as one’s own true Self. Yet there are 
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passages in the Upanishads such as ‘The knower of the Absolute 
reaches the Supreme'? which speak of the Absolute as though it 
were something that has to be ‘reached’ or ‘attained’. Clearly the text 
is here accommodating its teachings to the ignorant perspective of 
the student. But its function, once more, is ultimately negative. Its 
force is not to teach that the Absolute has to be reached at all. It has 
the negative force of showing that, given the ignorant perspective of 
the student from which it is something that has to be ‘reached’, it 
cannot be ‘reached’ by anything except knowledge. And it shows 
also that the text ‘He reaches spiritual sovereignty’ that had just gone 
before" did not imply the kind of ‘reaching’ that involves motion. 


Again, there are passages in the Upanishads saying that the 
Absolute ‘has to be known’, such as ‘That eternal principle which 
rests in the Self has to be known’” and ‘That whereby one hears 
what has never been heard before, thinks what has never been 
thought before, knows what has never been known before'.* On the 
basis of these texts one might think that the Absolute was an object 
that has to be known, like a house or a tree. But such texts have to be 
taken in conjunction with others, such as the one saying ‘Other than 
the known'.^ In the light of these other texts, it is seen that the force 
of the texts apparently implying that the Self had to be known is 
really the negative one of saying that there is nothing other than the 
Absolute which it is worth striving to know. 


In some places, such as ‘Through what could one know the 
knower?'? the Self is spoken of as a ‘knower’. In the light of other 
statements elsewhere, however, one has to interpret such a text not 
as a final affirmation that the Self is the agent in acts of cognition but 
simply as a denial that the Self is the object of an act of knowledge. 
Other passages” state that the Self is a mere Witness (saksin), and 
the force of these is not to affirm ‘witnesshood’ of the Self as an ulti- 
mately true fact, for in the end there is nothing else for it to witness. 
The purpose of such passages is to point to the inactivity of the Self 
and correct the idea that it could be the agent in an act of empirical 
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cognition. Again, some passages like “Those who have mastered the 
upanishadic wisdom' ^ appear to suggest that the Absolute can be 
known from the upanishadic texts in the same sort of way that an 
empirically knowable fact can be learned from a trusted friend. But 
the negative texts to which we have drawn attention make it plain 
that the real force of such a text is to show that the Self cannot be 
known through the secular means of knowledge such as perception 
and inference. Conversely, there are passages which have the 
external form of bare negation, such as “That from which words fall 
back, together with the mind',? where the real purpose, as the 
context shows, is to affirm that the Absolute in its true nature is 
accessible to immediate experience when the latter has been purified 
of the natural superimpositions of nescience. 


It is not the case that each statement about the Absolute has to 
be interpreted mechanically as effecting one specific negation only. 
It may have several purposes. For instance, when the Absolute is 
spoken of as ‘what has to be known’, this does not merely mean that 
nothing else should be the object of our ultimate quest. It also 
implies that through knowledge of the Absolute one achieves omni- 
science and destroys ignorance once and for all. And since all 
manifestation of duality rests on ignorance of the Self, we have to 
conclude also that when the Self is known there is no further room 
for the play of subject, object and act of empirical cognition. Thus, 
although the Self cannot in the end be anything that ‘has to be 
known’, nevertheless speaking of it as ‘that which has to be known’ 
is a means of negating a whole series of false ideas, such as the idea 
that we should seriously pursue the knowledge of anything else, the 
idea that when the Self is known there is anything further to know, 
the idea that nescience can reappear after knowledge, the idea that 
the world-appearance is anything real, the idea that the Self is an 
agent in any act of cognition after liberation, and so forth. 


The general rule is: ‘The supreme principle has no empirical 
characteristics. Wherever any empirical features are attributed to it 
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in the holy texts, the ultimate purpose is the negation of some 
superimposed feature contradictory to the one affirmed, and not the 
affirmation of that character as a final fact'. For clear texts will 
always be found elsewhere negating any affirmed characteristic 
whatever. 


In the chapters to come we shall constantly find Sankara making 
what appear to be positive affirmations about the nature of the 
Absolute, the world and the soul. But they all have to be understood 
as part of a wider process, which is negative in character. Sankara did 
not believe that all the ancient texts were concerned with conveying 
the metaphysical truth. Some were concerned with the physical 
performance of ritual, others with fanciful meditations to be per- 
formed in obedience to Vedic injunctions which were a mere 
extension of the ritual. But he did believe that all texts that were con- 
cerned with communicating the metaphysical truth were ultimately 
negative in intention, whether they were positive or negative in 
grammatical form. Their long-term purpose was to abolish all finite 
conceptions of the Self and allow it to shine in its true nature as 
infinite. There will be a return to this theme in Volume II, Chapter 
VII and Volume V, Chapter XIII. 


TEXTS ON THE PATH OF NEGATION 


1. But how can the mere phrase ‘Not thus, not thus’ be of 
service in communicating the true nature of the principle called 
‘the reality of the real’? It does so, we reply, by negating all 
particular external adjuncts (upadhi). The Absolute is that in 
which there is no particularity. There is no name, no form, no 
action, no distinction, no genus, no quality. It is through these 
determinations alone that speech proceeds, and not one of them 
belongs to the Absolute. So the latter cannot be taught by 
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sentences of the pattern ‘This is so-and-so’. In such upan- 
ishadic phrases and words as ‘The Absolute is Consciousness- 
Bliss’, ‘A mere mass of Consciousness’, ‘Brahman’, ‘Atman’, 
the Absolute is artificially referred to with the help of superim- 
posed name, form and action, and spoken of in exactly the way 
we refer to objects of perception, as when we say 'That white 
cow with horns is twitching’. But if the desire is to express the 
true nature of the Absolute, void of all external adjuncts and 
particularity, then it cannot be described by any positive means 
whatever. The only possible procedure then is to refer to it 
through a comprehensive denial of whatever positive 
characteristics have been attributed to it in previous teachings, 
and to say ‘Not thus, not thus' ?! 


$. 
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2. Norcan the Absolute be properly referred to by any such 
terms as Being or non-being. For all words are used to convey 
a meaning, and, when heard by their hearers, convey the 
meaning the speaker had in mind. But communicable meaning 
is restricted, without exception, to genus, action, quality and 
relation. For example, in the case of the words ‘cow’ and 
‘horse’, the meaning is conveyed on account of the presence of 
a genus. In the case of ‘he cooks’ or ‘he reads’ there is mean- 
ing because there is an action. In the case of the words ‘white’ 
or ‘black’, there is meaning on account of the presence of a 
quality. In the case of phrases like ‘a man of wealth’ or 'pos- 
sessed of cows', there is meaning on account of the presence 
of a relation (here, that of possession). 


But the Absolute does not belong to any genus, so it 
cannot be expressed by a noun such as ‘Being’ or ‘non-being’. 
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Being without qualities, it cannot be described by any adjective 
denoting quality. And being actionless, it cannot be expressed 
by any verb denoting activity. For the Upanishad speaks of it 
as ‘Without parts, without activity, at rest’.°* Nor has it any 
relation with anything. For it is ‘One’, ‘without a second’, ‘not 
an object’ and ‘the Self’. Hence it cannot be expressed by any 
word. And the upanishadic texts themselves confirm this when 
they say ‘That from which words fall back’. 


6, 
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3. One cannot adopt either of any pair of alternative possibil- 
ities about the true essence of all which lies beyond all speech 
and conception, and say either that it is or that it is not, either 
that it is one or that it is many, either that it has qualities or that 
it is qualitiless, either that it has knowledge or that it does not 
have knowledge, either that it acts or that it does not act, either 
that it produces results or that it does not produce them, either 
that it contains the seeds of future actions or that it does not 
contain them, either that it 1s happy or that it is not happy, 
either that it is central or that it is not central, either that it isa 
void or that it is not a void, either that it is different from me or 
that I am different from it. Whoever wishes to characterize the 
nature of the Self in this way is like one wishing to roll up the 
sky like a piece of leather and climb up on it as if it were a 
step. He is like one hoping to find the tracks of fish in the 
water or of birds in the sky. For we have such upanishadic texts 
as ‘Not thus, not thus’ and ‘That from which words fall back’ 
and the phrase from the Rg Veda, ‘Who indeed knows?’*4 


How then is knowledge of the Self acquired? In this 
connection they recount a little story. A certain idiot, it runs, 
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was told by some people, on the occasion of some prank that 
he had committed, *You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
you're not even a man'. Being an idiot, he began to have 
doubts whether he really was a man, and, wishing to reassure 
himself on the point, went up to someone else and asked him, 
‘Sir, what am I?’ The newcomer saw that he was only an idiot 
and promised to explain the matter by degrees. He took him 
through all the classes of living beings from plants upwards, 
showed him that he was none of them, and then remarked 
finally, ‘So you are not anything that is not a man’. Then he 
said no more. The idiot replied, ‘Sir, you were going to explain 
the matter to me, but you have suddenly gone silent. Why do 
you not explain it as promised?’ 


The question, ‘How, then, is knowledge of the Self 
acquired?’ is on a par with the last reply of the idiot. He who 
cannot understand that he is a man when told ‘You are not 
anything that is not a man’ will not be able to understand that 
he is a man when told ‘You are a man’ either. Hence the 
correct method for acquiring enlightenment is that taught in the 
Veda, and not any other. Everything has to be done in its own 
proper way. Straw and other combustibles can be burnt by fire 
but not by anything else. In communicating the true nature of 
the Self, the Veda proceeds in the same way as the one who 
showed the idiot that he was not a ‘not-man’. It says ‘Not thus, 
not thus’ and then says no more. 

4 
4. And here you might raise the following objection. Since 
the Self is included in the subjects touched on by the Vedic 
hymns, you might say, how is it that Narada can be a ‘knower 
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of the Vedic hymns’ and yet not a ‘knower of the Self’? The 
objection is unjustified, however, because the distinction into 
name and named implies a modification, and the Self is not a 
modification (so that it cannot be named or described in the 


hymns). 


Well, you may say, 1s not the Self designated by the name 
Atman? No, it is not. For we have such texts as ‘That from 
which words fall back’ and ‘Where he sees no other'.? Well 
then, you will say, in a passage like ‘The Self (atman), verily, 
is below," the words beginning with Atman denote the Self. 
But this is no objection against our position. When the word 
Atman is used, on the plane where distinctions and differences 
hold good, to denote the inmost Self (pratyag-atman) con- 
sidered as possessed of a body, its function is to deny that the 
body or any other empirically knowable factor is the Self and 
to designate what 1s left as real, even though it cannot be 
expressed in words. Take the case of an army which one sees 
and which includes the king, even though the latter, in the 
midst of it, is hidden behind a barricade of parasols, flags and 
banners. It would still be quite normal practice to say ‘That is 
the king you can see’. If the question were then asked, ‘Which 
exactly is the king?’, some idea of the king could still be had, 
even though he remained separate and invisible, through the 
negation of all the rest that was visible. It is in just this 
(negative) way that the word Atman denotes the Self." 


9. 
hod 


5. The Upanishad first denies all particulars of the Self in the 
text ‘And so there is the teaching, “Not thus, not thus". ?? Then, 
perceiving that if the Self 1s taught thus (merely in negations) 
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it is scarcely intelligible, the text proceeds to a series of other 
positive explanations, resorting to various indirect means. And 
then, once more, it denies everything said (positively) about 
the Absolute in the course of the explanations. It negates 
everything that is knowable, everything that has an origin, 
everything that 1s the object of a mental cognition. 


In other words, in its successive reiterations of the phrase 
‘Not thus, not thus’® the Upanishad shows that the Self is not 
a perceptible object. It openly declares that the Self is 
unknowable, lest the one who did not realize that the various 
symbols were only introduced as a means (upàya) to convey 
the symbolized (and were not anything real in themselves) 
should think that the Absolute was knowable in the same way 
as the symbol was (1.e. as an object). This 1s the meaning of 
Gaudapada’s verse. 


And then (after the negation has been completed), for the 
one who realizes that the symbol was used merely to convey 
the meaning to be symbolized, and that the nature of the 
symbolized was in no way affected by the use of the symbol, 
the unborn Self shines forth of its own accord as the 
metaphysical reality, present within and without! 


e 
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6. It (the Absolute) is not called Being, says the text, and 
neither is it called non-being. But is it not out of place to turn 
round and say ‘It is not called either Being or non-being' when 
there had previously been so much emphasis on the idea ‘I 
shall now proclaim to you that which has to be known’? * 
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No, it is quite in order. For the whole purport of the 
Upanishads is to convey knowledge of the Absolute, and yet it 
is only conveyed by a negation of all particulars, as in such 
texts as ‘Not thus, not thus’ and ‘Not gross, not subtle' 9 For 
the Absolute can only be expressed in the form of a negation 
saying ‘This is not that’, since it is beyond the range of words. 


Here you might argue against us as follows. That to which 
the phrase ‘It is’ cannot be applied does not exist. What cannot 
be referred to as ‘It is’ cannot be anything that ‘is to be 
known’. To say ‘That has to be known’ and ‘It cannot be 
referred to as “It is”’ is a contradiction. 


We reply that the Absolute (on our definition) certainly 
does not not exist, as we do not apply to it the formula ‘It does 
not exist’. 


Perhaps you will reply that all notions must either assert 
or deny existence. This being so, a thing that has to be known 
must either be expressed in an idea that asserts existence or 
else in an idea that denies it. But this is wrong. For the 
Absolute is beyond the reach of the senses, and hence no 
notion either asserting or denying its existence can be applied 
to it. It is only to an object like a pot which stands within the 
range of sense-perception that one may apply a notion 
implying existence or non-existence. 


But this particular object of enquiry, the Absolute, since 
it is beyond the range of the senses, can only be known through 
the authority of revelation. One cannot apply to it, as one could 
to a pot, any notions that imply either existence or 
non-existence. So it cannot be said to be either Being or 
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non-being. Nor was it contradictory to say that the Absolute 
was something which had to be known and yet was at the same 
time neither Being nor non-being. For we have the Vedic text, 
‘It is other than the known, but higher than the unknown’ 5 


$, 
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7. If the Absolute as ‘that which has to be known’ was not 
the meaning conveyed by the word Being, one might conclude 
that the Absolute did not exist. So the following verse (i.e. Gita 
XIII.13) is introduced to remove this idea and show that it does 
exist as that which has for its external adjuncts the organs of all 
living beings. 


The existence of the ‘Knower of the Body’ (i.e. the Self as 
the unattached Witness of the physical and mental experiences) 
is brought out through attributing to it adjuncts such as the 
psychic and physical organs of all living beings. It is called 
*The Knower of the Body' in relation to the illusory adjunct, 
the body (lit. the ‘Field’ in which the results of acts performed 
in previous births are ‘reaped’). And the body itself is sub- 
divided (in the verse) in various ways into organs such as 
hands and feet. 


The idea that the whole complex of particular charac- 
teristics resulting from distinctions in the adjunct called the 
body really belong to the Knower of the Body 1s in itself false. 
So it was said (in the previous verse, Gita XIII 12, cp. previous 
Extract) that the Self had to be known through negating that 
idea, the formula used being ‘It is not called either Being or 
non-being’. 


(The Absolute is that which ultimately has to be known.) 
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So, in order to show that it exists, it is first spoken of in its 
false form set up by adjuncts, and fancifully referred to as if it 
had knowable qualities in the words ‘with hands and feet 
everywhere’. For there is the saying of those who know the 
tradition (sampradaya-vid) “That which cannot be expressed (in 
its true form directly) is expressed (indirectly) through false 
attribution and subsequent denial’. 


Hands and feet and other organs, which are known to all 
as they form parts of all bodies, and which derive their power 
to fulfil their functions from that Absolute which has ultimately 
to be known, are said figuratively to ‘belong’ to what has 
ultimately to be known because they are signs (linga) pointing 
to its existence. And the other characteristics attributed to the 
Absolute here are to be understood in the same way.” 


S. 
A d 


8. Ithas been explained how the Vital Energies (prana) are 
called ‘the real’ (satyam). Their secret names (upanisat) have 
been explained in connection with those of the Absolute 
(brahman). With a view to explaining the nature of the five 
Vital Energies and the sense in which they are ‘the real’, this 
new section is begun to lay down the nature of the five great 
elements as ‘reality’ (satya) in both their causal and con- 
ditioned forms. But the ultimate aim is to show the true nature 
of the Absolute by negating these particular attributes through 
the formula ‘Not thus, not thus’, (occurring at the end of the 
passage, Brhadaranyaka Upanishad II.iii.6). 


From this point of view, the Absolute may be considered 
to have two forms. It stands connected with the bodies and 
organs arising from the five elements. Hence it is ‘the gross 
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and the subtle’.® Its nature is both mortal and immortal. In so 
far as it consists of impressions (vasana) arising from activity 
amongst the elements, it is omniscient and omnipotent and 
open to conception by the mind. Being here of the nature of 
action, its factors and results, it is the basis of all activity and 
experience. But it is this very same Absolute which, as void of 
all particular external adjuncts, as the content of right know- 
ledge, as unborn, deathless, immortal and beyond danger, as 
beyond the range of speech and mind on account of its 
non-duality, is taught negatively through the formula *Not thus, 
not thus’. These, verily,’ are the two forms which are negated 
when the Absolute is taught through the formula ‘Not thus, not 
thus? 5 


^ 

9. The Vedic passage which begins ‘Verily there are only 
two forms of the Absolute, the gross and the subtle’® divides 
the five great elements into two classes (the visible ones, earth, 
water and fire, and the invisible ones, wind and ether). Then it 
proceeds to speak of the forms of the ‘essence’ (rasa) of the 
subtle called Purusa, such as ‘dyed with turmeric’, etc. Finally 
it says, “And so there is the teaching “Not thus, not thus". And 
it is called “Not thus" because there is nothing beyond this’. 


Here we enquire into what it is that is being negated. For 
in the present passage no definite assertion of the form ‘So and 
so is such and such’ has been made which could be the direct 
object of the negation. That something expressed by the word 
‘thus’ is being denied is clear from the use of the word ‘not’ in 
the phrase ‘not thus’. The word ‘thus’ is normally used of that 
which has just gone before, as in ‘Thus spoke the Teacher’. 
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Here the context shows that what have just gone before are the 
two forms assumed by the Absolute (brahman) when assoc- 
iated with the world-appearance, and also the Absolute itself, 
as that which has these two forms (gross and subtle). 


Here a doubt may confront us. Does this negation negate 
both the forms and also that which has the forms (viz. the 
Absolute as it is in itself) or only one of these alternatives? If 
only one alternative, is it that it negates the Absolute and 
leaves the forms standing, or does it negate the forms and leave 
the Absolute standing? 


And, seeing that both alternatives could be taken as 
forming the topic under discussion, we might at first suspect 
that the text negates both alternatives, especially as the words 
*Not thus' are repeated, yielding two negations. One of the 
negations, we might think, negates the two forms (gross and 
subtle), and the other negates that which has the two forms, the 
Absolute. Or again, one might take the view that it is the 
Absolute itself, that which has the two forms, which is being 
negated, since the Absolute is beyond speech and mind, so that 
its existence is unprovable and subject to negation, whereas the 
world-appearance is not subject to negation as it is within 
the range of perception and other empirical means of 
knowledge... 


Here we interpose with our own view and say: At all 
events negation of both alternatives cannot be right, as that 
would entail the doctrine of the Void. For that which is not real 
can only be negated on the basis of (the affirmation of) 
something which is real, as in the case of the rope-snake, etc." 
And the whole process is conceivable only if some positive 
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existent remains over after the negation. But if (as in the 
present context) both (the two forms of the Absolute and the 
Absolute itself) were negated, what other existent would be left 
over? If nothing else is to remain over existent after a negation, 
it turns out that what 1s sought to be negated cannot be negated 
and is therefore real... 


The Absolute is referred to in this passage in the genitive 
case as that which has the two forms to be negated, not as the 
direct object of the negation itself. And after the description of 
its two forms, there would naturally follow a desire to know 
the nature of that which has the two forms, and this 1s answered 
by the formula ‘And so there is the teaching “Not thus, not 
thus”.’”’ And this is seen to be the way of communicating the 
true nature of the Absolute through negating its imaginary 
forms. For the entire world of effects resting in the Absolute is 
negated by the text ‘Not thus, not thus’....But the Absolute 
itself cannot be negated as it is the presupposition of all 
imagination... 


The Veda does not mention these two forms of the 
Absolute (as associated with its gross and subtle adjuncts) in 
order to affirm their existence. On the contrary, it takes up 
these two imagined forms of the Absolute, generally believed 
to exist, with a view to negating them and affirming the (sole) 
existence of the Absolute in its pure and true form. The 
negations, being two in number (‘Not thus, not thus’), negate 
the two forms of the Absolute serially, the gross and the subtle, 
as they, also, are two in number. Or else the first negation 
negates the great elements and the second their subtle impres- 
sions. Or else in the expression ‘Not thus, not thus’ the 
(repeated) term ‘thus’ (iti) covers all possibilities, so that the 
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meaning of the phrase as a whole is, *Whatever the Absolute 
is thought of as being, that it is not'. For if it were only a 
specific negation that were being made, the question would 
remain over, ‘Well, if the Absolute is not that, then what else 
is it?’ But if there is a negation covering all possibilities, then, 
since all objects have been negated collectively, it follows that 
the Absolute must be that which is not an object, 1.e. the inmost 
Self, and all further enquiry is silenced. So the conclusion 
would be that the text negates the whole world-appearance that 
has been imagined in the Absolute and leaves the Absolute 
over as the final remainder. And the text confirms this because 
it proceeds, after the negation, to affirm positively ‘There is 
something else higher than this’. For if a total negation had 
been intended, implying the non-existence of anything, then 
how could the text have gone on to speak of ‘something else 
higher than this’? ” 
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10. If the Lord were not-self, one could never have the 
conviction ‘I am He’.” But if the Lord be taken as the Self, 
then the conviction ‘I am He’ extirpates all other notions. If the 
negations such as ‘not gross’ and the like applied to 
something other than the Self, they would apply to something 
unknowable, and mention of them would have been useless. 
But if they are taken as applying to the Self, they are 
significant, as they negate all notions of (i.e. all identification 
with) the not-Self. Therefore the texts like “Not gross’ must be 
accepted as being for the sake of negating false super- 
impositions that have been made on the Self. If they were for 
the sake of negating anything anywhere else, they would be a 
mere (useless) description of vacuity. And again, if the ultimate 
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subject of the teaching of the Upanishads were anything other 
than the inmost Self of the enquirer, then texts such as 
‘Without Vital Energy, without mind, pure’ would be 
useless." 
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11. Because the Self cannot be negated, it is that which 
remains after the practice of saying “Not thus, not thus’ to all 
else. It is directly apprehended through the practice of saying 
‘I am not this, I am not this’. The ego-notion (on the contrary) 
arises from the notion that the Self is a ‘this’. It falls within the 
sphere of the activity of speech. When once the notion that the 
Self is a ‘this’ has been negated, the ego-notion can never 
again be accepted as authentic, for it depends on the prior 
notion that the Self is a ‘this’. A later idea cannot supersede an 
earlier idea (with the same referent) without contradicting and 
cancelling it (badha). The one Witness is self-revealed. 
Because (as the light of Consciousness) it is the resultant 
awareness (phala) in all knowledge processes, it is itself never 
subject to contradiction and cancellation." 
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12. When the text says ‘invisible’ it means unknowable 
through any of the senses. For sight (drsi) is a general word for 
outer knowledge through the five sense-organs. The Self is not 
the object of the organs of action either.... It has no origin or 
support with which it is in constant (dependent) relation. It is 
colourless, in the sense either of having no attributes such as 
materiality, or else literally colourless, not white or any other 
colour. That which is here called colourless is the Indestruct- 
ible Principle.” 
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The Indestructible Principle is without eyes and ears. The 
ear and the eye are the sense-organs whereby all living beings 
perceive name and form... Texts such as ‘He who is all- 
knowing and omniscient’,” which declare that the Absolute 
has consciousness, suggest that it is equipped with eyes and 
ears and other sense-organs just like those in transmigratory 
life. This is negated in the present text by the words ‘without 
eyes and ears'. And we have other texts of similar purport, 
such as ‘He sees without eyes, He hears without ears' 


Further, it is without hands and feet. That is, it is without 
any of the organs of action. Because it can neither act nor be 
acted upon, it is eternal and indestructible. And yet it en- 
compasses all distinctions that go to make up the universe of 
living beings, from the creator-god Brahmà down to the 
meanest clump of grass. It is all-pervading like the ether. But 
it is more subtle than the ether, because it does not have sound 
or any of the other elements that portend grossness. For sound 
and the other attributes belong to ether, wind and the other 
elements, and make them progressively more gross in descend- 
ing order. Because these attributes are all absent in the 
Indestructible Principle, it is supremely subtle. 


It is also not subject to diminution for this very reason. For 
that which has no body cannot increase or diminish according 
to whether its body increases or decreases, as an embodied 
thing can. Nor can it diminish through the diminution of its 
treasury, like a king. Neither can it diminish through the 
diminution of its qualities, first because it has no qualities and 
secondly because it 1s the Self of all. 


Sages perceive this Indestructible Principle all around as 
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the Self of and the womb of all beings, as the earth is the womb 
of all terrestrial beings. The knowledge by which this principle 
is known is called the supreme knowledge (para vidya).? 


4. Going Beyond the Mind 


How is the Self finally known? According to Sankara, the true 
nature of the Self must ever remain a mystery for the mind in its 
thinking capacity, for in this capacity it inhabits the realm of subject- 
object dualism, which the Self transcends. Subjective idealism, 
though implicit in some of Sankara’s texts, is not, as we have already 
seen, representative of his fundamental position. But the doctrine that 
it is possible to pass beyond identification with the mind and to go 
beyond subject-object experience is. This transcendence is not 
dependent on, or affected by, any of the transient states of the mind, 
such as the intense form of concentration attained in some forms of 
yogic practice (samadhi), or the dissolution of the mind in dreamless 
sleep.? The Self, the ultimate source of our being and knowledge, 
stands beyond the mind and illumines it with its light. The 
enlightened sage eventually passes beyond all cognition, even 
beyond the apprehension of the Self reflected in the mind as if in a 
mirror, and beyond the feeling ‘I am a knower of the Absolute’. 


It is not that the sage undergoes any change of nature on 
attaining enlightenment. It is simply that, when his ear has been 
attuned through the spiritual discipline provided by the Teacher, the 
supreme metaphysical texts of the Veda remind him of his own true 
nature and he refrains from seeking the Self externally. His position 
is like that of the villager who crossed a river with nine colleagues. 
Counting the members of his party, he became distressed because 
there were only nine, not ten. But a kindly bystander reminded him, 
saying ‘Thou thyself art the tenth’, and the villager was instantly 
aware of the situation. Similarly the Self is ever-present, ever in 
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being, ever realized. It is like the necklace which one is wearing 
on one's own body but which one has forgotten and for which 
one is searching all over the house. It can only be found through 
knowledge, or rather through the removal of that ignorance which 
promotes the external search. The rejection of the not-self is effected 
through the administration of the key Vedic texts by a spiritually 
enlightened Teacher who follows the hallowed traditional methods. 


TEXTS ON GOING BEYOND THE MIND 


1. An illusory snake, imagined in a rope, turns out to be the 
reality when perceived in its true nature as the rope. Similarly, 
the mind turns out to be a reality when perceived in its true 
nature as the Self, of the nature of true knowledge. In dream, 
however, the mind oscillates as subject and object to produce 
an appearance of duality through illusion, like the false appear- 
ance of a snake arising in a rope. And in the waking state, also, 
it oscillates as subject and object to produce the appearance of 
subject and object in exactly the same way. 


In the case of dream, there can be no doubt that the mind 
assumes a mere appearance of duality while remaining non- 
dual in its true nature as the Self, just as the erroneously 
imagined snake remains throughout real in its true nature as the 
rope. For in dream there are in reality neither the elements 
which are beheld as objects nor the eyes and other sense- 
organs which ‘perceive’ them. There is nothing but conscious- 
ness. And our argument is that it is exactly the same in waking 
experience too. There, too, the only reality is consciousness, so 
that from this point of view there is no difference between the 
states of waking and dream. 
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It has been affirmed that it is verily the mind that assumes 
the form of duality, itself (1.e. the mind) a mere imagination 
like a snake imagined in a rope. What is the proof of this? The 
sage Gaudapada replies that it 1s an inference based on the 
method of agreement and difference," and proceeds to analyse 
it as follows. 


The proposition to be proved is, ‘This whole duality seen 
by the imagined mind is itself nothing but mind’. The reason 
advanced is that when the mind is present, duality is also 
present (agreement, anvaya), and when the mind is not present, 
duality 1s not present (difference, vyatireka). For duality is not 
perceived when the mind has reached the state known 
technically as ‘no-mind’, that is to say when its movements 
have been suppressed through the practice of discriminative 
insight and dispassion; nor 1s duality perceived when the mind 
is dissolved in dreamless sleep like the snake dissolved in the 
rope. From this we conclude that duality is unreal. 


And how is this state called ‘no-mind’ to be achieved? 
The sage Gaudapada explains the matter as follows. Only the 
Self is real, in the same way that only the clay is real and not 
its effects (pots, etc.), as is shown by the Vedic text, ‘A modif- 
ication 1s a mere name, a mere activity of speech: the truth is, 
there is only clay'. To become awake to this through the 
instruction of the Veda and the Teacher 1s to become awake to 
the reality of the Self. When this occurs, there is no more 
imagining and there is nothing more to imagine, just as there 
can be no more burning when there is no more fuel. When this 
has resulted, a person is in the state called that of ‘no-mind’. 
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And because there is then nothing to perceive, his mind 
perceives nothing and is without that imaginary process called 
perception. 


But you might ask here who it was that became awake to 
his own true nature as the unborn Self if all this world of 
duality were unreal. To this the sage Gaudapada replies as 
follows. The enlightened ones, he says, proclaim that the pure 
principle of knowledge, void of all representations, is identical 
with the Absolute, the highest reality, that which has to be 
known. No break is ever found in the knowing of the knower, 
any more than there is a break in the heat of fire. This is con- 
firmed by such texts as ‘The Absolute is Knowledge and Bliss’ 
and ‘The Absolute is Reality, Knowledge, the Infinite’.*° 


It is this knowledge which is said in the text to ‘have the 
Absolute for its object’. That knowledge which ‘has the 
Absolute for its object’ is itself the Absolute, as non-different 
from the Absolute as heat is from fire. The Self knows itself as 
unborn through this unborn knowledge, which is its own 
nature. Like the sun, which is constant light by nature, the 
Absolute requires no other knowledge to illuminate it (so that 
it is not an ‘object’ of knowledge in the generally accepted 
sense). For it is a mass of pure, homogeneous light.” 

^ 
2. Whatever is seen anywhere, at any time, in any intellect, 
is seen by (the real ‘T’ ever present in) me. Therefore I am the 
Absolute, the supreme, omniscient and omnipresent. As I am 
the one Witness of the activities of my own mind, so am I the 
one Witness in the minds of others. I am subject neither to 
increase nor to diminution. Therefore I am the Supreme. 
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The Self is not subject to mutation, neither is it impure or 
material. Being the Witness of all minds everywhere, it is not 
of limited knowledge like the mind. 


Just as the red hue and other qualities of a jewel stand 
illumined in sunlight, so do all things stand illumined in and by 
me as if by sunlight. 


Objects exist in the mind, but only when the mind is in 
manifestation. But the Witness ever remains as Witness. This 
proves that duality does not exist.? 


Just as the mind first fails to see the Supreme through lack 
of discrimination, so, when discrimination supervenes, nothing 
exists apart from the Supreme, not even the mind itself.” 


>, 
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3. Just as, when a person’s body is standing in light he 
identifies himself with it and thinks it is manifesting on its own 
account,” so also does he identify himself with his mind, 
which in fact only reflects the light of the true knower, and 
thinks ‘I am the knower'. The deluded soul in the world 
identifies himself with whatever he sees, and this is the cause 
of his not finding his own true Self. Just as the tenth person 
regarded himself as included within the nine he was counting, 
so the deluded people of the world identify themselves with the 
objects of experience. Were it not for this, they would be aware 
of their own Self in its true nature.... 


When the yogin has a mental cognition in which the 
Witness as pure Consciousness is reflected like a face in a 
mirror, he is apt to think he has seen the Self. But only he 
deserves to be called the best of yogins?? who has risen beyond 
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this as beyond all other false notions. But because the Veda 
says ‘Thou art He who is the Knower of Knowing" 5, this must 
be the immediate experience (anubhava) of the highest yogin. 
And all other experience is false. How can there be either 
vision or absence of vision in Me, who am of the nature of 
eternal Consciousness? Therefore we do not admit the 
existence of any experience apart from that (i.e. eternal 
Consciousness). 


Just as the Witness witnesses the heat arising from the sun 
and afflicting the body as an object located in the body, so does 
it witness the passions afflicting the mind as objects located in 
the mind. I am the Absolute, transcendent, ever free and 
unalloyed. I am the knower, homogeneous like the ether, 
without a second, the negation of the element of *this'.?* There 
can be no other ‘knower of knowing’ beyond Me. Therefore I 
am the supreme knower in all beings, ever free. He only is a 
knower of the Self who is aware of himself as unbroken light, 
void of agency, and who has lost the feeling ‘I am the 
Absolute" 5 The discriminative cognition of the mind ‘I am the 
knower, not to be known as an object, eternally pure and free’ 
is itself an object to the Witness and hence transient... The 
notion that the Self is an agent is false as it arises from the false 
idea that the body is the Self. The true notion arises from the 
appropriate authority (the Vedic texts) and is ‘I do nothing... 
As the ether pervades all from within, so do I pervade the ether 
from within, changeless, immovable, pure, beyond decay, 
liberated, eternal, without a second.” 
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4. From the standpoint of the highest truth, the individual is 
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already the Absolute. But he identifies himself with the body 
and other finite external organs composed of the elements. His 
mind becomes engrossed in these, and resembles the mind of 
the villager, who, engrossed in counting the number of his 
confederates, failed to take note of his own self which would 
have completed the number, even though he was in no way 
separated from it. Like the mind of the villager, man takes his 
own true Self, the supreme reality, to be non-existent and on 
account of this ignorance he identifies himself with various 
external ‘selves’ such as the physical body (and the mind), and 
will not admit that he is anything different from the aggregate 
of them. In this way the Absolute remains *unattained' through 
ignorance, even though it is one's own Self. 


Such a one, then, fails through ignorance to attain to his 
own true nature, the Absolute, to his own true Self, to the one 
thing that would complete his enumerations. But when he is 
reminded of it by anyone, he ‘attains’ it through knowledge. 
And thus it is reasonable to speak of someone enlightened by 
the Veda as ‘attaining’ the Absolute by acquiring vision of it 
as his own Self through spiritual knowledge, even though he is 
already the Absolute and the Self of all.” 
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5. Attainment of the Self 1s nothing other than knowledge of 
the Self. Attainment is not here, as it is in other contexts, 
attainment of something that one does not already possess, 
because there is here no difference between the attainer and 
that which he wishes to attain. If the Self wished to attain the 
not-self, then the Self would be the attainer and the not-self the 
object of his attainment. And that object of its attainment 
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would be something not already possessed, something which 
required action for its attainment or even production. It would 
have to be attained by some act brought about by the requisite 
instruments of action. Such an object of attainment, not yet 
possessed, would necessarily be impermanent. It would 
proceed from action, which in turn proceeds from desire, itself 
born of wrong knowledge. Its ‘attainment’ would be like the 
‘attainment’ of a son in a dream. 


But this Self is the opposite. As it is one’s own Self, it 
never becomes separated from itself through the typical forms 
of activity such as production. Being eternally attained by 
nature, the only impediment to its possession is ignorance. One 
may be perceiving a piece of nacre and yet not perceive it on 
account of its appearing through error as a piece of silver. Here 
the only barrier to the possession of the nacre is wrong 
knowledge, and right knowledge is the only means for its 
attainment, because right knowledge has the quality of 
cancelling wrong knowledge, the obstacle to the attainment of 
the nacre. The same is the case with the Self. In non-attainment 
of the Self, the sole barrier is ignorance. Therefore attainment 
of the Self can never be anything other than removal of 
ignorance regarding it through right knowledge.” 
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6. Because the Absolute is the hearer of hearing and the seer 
of seeing, etc., the eye cannot attain to the Absolute, for 
nothing can attain to its own self (1.e. act upon it as an object). 
Neither can speech attain to it. For we speak of speech 
‘attaining’ some matter when words are pronounced through 
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speech and they reveal it. But the Absolute is the Self both of 
words and of the instrument (speech) through which words are 
pronounced. So speech cannot attain to it. Just as fire burns and 
illuminates but cannot illuminate itself, so speech cannot 
express the Absolute, its own Self. Neither can the mind. The 
mind can imagine or determine things other than itself, but it 
cannot imagine or determine its own true Self. And its Self is 
the Absolute. 


Things are known determinately (vijfiana) through the 
sense-organs and the mind. But we cannot know the Absolute 
determinately as ‘such and such’ because the Absolute does not 
fall within their range. Hence, as the Upanishad proceeds to 
say, we do not know how the Absolute can be taught, that is, 
be taught to a pupil. That only which is an object of the instru- 
ments of cognition can be taught to another, and it is taught by 
indicating its genus, qualities or active properties.’ Hence, 
because it is a difficult matter to communicate the Absolute to 
pupils by word of mouth, special efforts have to be made. That 
is what the text means when it says ‘We do not know how it 
should be taught’. 


The text, having first implied that there is no way of 
teaching the Absolute at all, now goes on to show that this is 
not in fact the case. It 1s true enough that the Absolute cannot 
be known through any of the empirical means of knowledge 
beginning with perception. But it can be communicated 
through a traditional method (agama), and the text goes on to 
state that method in the words ‘It is other than what is known 
and higher than the unknown’. That is to say, the ‘Hearer of 
Hearing’ under consideration is not an object of hearing, 
speech or the other faculties mentioned. It is other than what is 
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known. Whatever is known comes completely within the 
purview of cognitive activity, becomes its object. As such, it is 
something known to someone somewhere. Whatever is (thus) 
manifest is called ‘known’. The Absolute is other than that. 
Are we then to say that it is unknown? No, it is higher than the 
unknown, higher than that which is the opposite of what 1s 
known, higher, namely, than the principle called the Un- 
manifest, which is the seed of the manifest, of the nature of 
nescience.’” That is to say, it has a different nature. For what 
is higher than something is quite evidently different from it. 


Whatever is known is fragmentary, transient, of the nature 
of pain and to be rejected. Therefore, when the Absolute is said 
to be ‘other than the known’ it is implied that it is not to be 
rejected. And when it is said that it is ‘above the unknown’ (i.e. 
above the Unmanifest Principle) it is implied that it is not 
subject to being ‘accepted’. An instrument of action (e.g. a 
tool) 1s ‘accepted’ (taken up) by someone other than that 
instrument for the sake of producing an effect that is something 
different again. And so the (ultimate) Knower does not have to 
resort to any means different from Himself to attain any goal 
different from Himself... 


When the text proceeds with the words ‘Thus have we 
heard’, it implies that the meaning of the texts which affirm 
that the Absolute is the light of pure Consciousness, devoid of 
all particularity and the Self of all, has to be learned from the 
teachings of a Teacher (acarya) who belongs to a traditional 
line, and not through independent reasoning, even though it be 
supported by culture, intelligence, wide learning, austerities, 
sacrifices or any other auxiliaries. 1°! 
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7. Nowthe reasoning is being given to show why the Self is 
nameless and birthless and sleepless, etc., as explained in the 
previous verse. Speech is the organ of all naming, and the 
Absolute is beyond speech. In fact the word ‘speech’ is used 
here metaphorically to stand for all forms of external physical 
activity. It is also beyond all thought. That is, it is without any 
mind (buddhi) or internal organ (antah-karana). For we have 
such texts as ‘Without Vital Energy (prana), without mind 
(manas), pure, the Spirit stands beyond even the Indestructible 
Principle"? 

Because the Self is Consciousness unassociated with 
objects, it is supremely peaceful. Being Consciousness-by- 
nature, the Self is eternal light. It is called one-pointed 
meditation (samadhi) because it can only be known in the 
high state of consciousness (prajfià) attained in one-pointed 
meditation (samadhi). Or else the term one-pointed meditation 
(samadhi) may here be interpreted as meaning “That on which 
one-pointed meditation (samadhi) takes place’. It 1s not subject 
to change and is for this reason not subject to fear (or danger). 


Because the Absolute (brahman) is of this nature, more 
follows. Neither acceptance nor rejection occur in it. For gain 
and loss can only occur where there is change or possibility of 
change. And there is no change in the Absolute. For nothing 
external to the Absolute exists to bring about change in the 
Absolute, and the Absolute is in itself constant and eternal and 
also without parts. A further implication is that where there is 
no thought, on account of there being no mind, there can be no 
acceptance or rejection. 


Whenever true knowledge of the Self arises, then that 
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knowledge exists in the Self, like heat in fire, as it does not 
bear on any external object. Such knowledge is (the) unborn 
(Principle of pure Consciousness). It is homogeneous through- 
out. ^ 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER III 


References to Extracts are in bold type 


G.K.Bh. IL32. 
Above, Chapter II, section 3, introduction, para 3. 


G.K.Bh. 1L32, trans. Gambhiránanda, 259. The point will be 
established in more detail below, Vol. V, Chapter XIII, section 1. 


See below, Vol.III, Chap. VIII, section 3, Extract 5. 
Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.50. 

Brhad. Liv.10. 

Kena (Vakya) Bh. I.3. 

B.S.Bh. Li.1. 

Bh.G.Bh. II.18. 

B.S.Bh. II iii.7. 

For details, see Vol. V, Chap. XIII, sections 1 and 2. 
U.S. (verse) V1.5. 

Brhad. ILiv.14. 

Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.20. 

Cp. Note 3 above. 

Brhad. ILiii.6 and III. viii.8. 

On Dravida, see above, 27ff. G.K.Bh. II.32. 


Kena II.3 and Brhad. IILiv.2. The Extract is from B.S.Bh. 
Li.4. 


If yoga is conceived as the discipline leading to the direct 
intuitive knowledge of the Absolute and the latter does not 
exist, yoga is evidently useless. Opponents of the view that 
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27 
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29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 


yoga could lead to a knowledge of the Absolute were the 
Mimàmsakas. Any claim to supra-normal knowledge threatened 
the sovereign authority of the Veda, in their eyes the sole source 
for knowledge of matters beyond man's usual ken, and an 
authority to be accepted in passive acquiescence. Biardeau, 
Connaissance, 81. 


Cp. the similar point that existence and non-existence depend 
on our notions, 206 below. 


Chand. VI.i.4. 
Brhad. ILiii.6, Brhad. III. viii.8, Taitt. II.7. 
Katha Bh. IL.iii.12-13. 


On the ground that one could no longer be taken in by such an 
illusory distinction. 


Taitt. II.7, Katha ILiii.9, Brhad. ILiv.14. 
Chand. Bh. VII xxiv.1. 


Sac, M.R.V., 420, quotes V.P., VI.v.71, which says that the 
Absolute, though beyond speech, is figuratively referred to as 
*bhagavan', the Lord. 


Katha 1.11.7. 
Reading ghatady-anitya-vastu-laksanatvat with M.R.V., 417. 


Sankara reiterates this view a little more explicitly at Bh.G.Bh. 
XVIIL48, quoted towards the end of the section of Extracts 
refuting the Vaisesikas to be given at Vol.IV, Chap. XI, section 
4, Extract 8, below. 


Brhad. IILix.26. 

G.K.Bh. IV.82-84. 

Sac, S.S.P.B., Book.I, 22. English version, Vol.l, 29f. 
Brhad. Bh.Il.iii.1, introduction, trans. Madhavananda, 228. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER M 


Brhad. ILiii.6. 
See above, Chap.I, section 6. 


Bh.G.Bh. XIIL13, Extract 7 of present section. The word 
‘apavada’ is etymologically cognate with the English word 
*apophatic". 


Prasna Bh. VI.2, trans. Gambhirananda, Vol. II, 483. We have 
already glanced at an earlier Buddhist text proclaiming the 
doctrine, Chap.I, 25. 


Cp. Sac, $.S.P.B. Book II, 22f., English, VoL II, 41ff. 
Taitt. II.1. 

Taitt. 1.6. 

Svet. 1.12. 

Chand. VIi.3. 

Kena I.4. 

Brhad. ILiv.14. 


Ait. Bh. ILi.1 (introduction), see the opening of Extract 3 of 
present section. 


E.g. Svet. VII. 

Mund. IILii.6. 

Taitt. IL9. 

Brhad. IILix.28, Brhad. ILiv..12. 

Brhad. IL iii.6. Brhad. Bh. ILiii.6. 

$vet. V1.19. 

Brhad. ILiii.6, Taitt. 11.4. Bh.G.Bh. XIII.12. 
Brhad. ILiii.6, Taitt. IL4, R.V. IIL54.5. 
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71 
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73 


Ait. Bh. ILi.1 (introduction). 
Taitt. II.4, Chand. VII xxiv.]. 
Chand. VII.xxv 2. 


Words cannot communicate any image of the king. But they can 
direct the mind to the king, first by excluding anything that is 
not the army and then by excluding anything visible in the 
army. Chand. Bh. VILi.3. 


Brhad. ILiii.6. 
Brhad. ILiii.6, IILix.26, IV.ii.4, IV.iv.22. 
G.K.Bh. III.26. l 


Bh.G. XII.12. The objector thinks that what is indefinable 
cannot be proclaimed. 


Brhad. Iliii.6, etc., as in Note 54, also Brhad. III viii.8. 
Kena 1.4. Bh.G.Bh. XIII.12. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIII.13. 


These are the ‘two forms’ of the Absolute that will be negated 
in the last sentence of the Extract. 


See previous Note. 
Brhad. Bh. ILiii.l (introduction). 
Brhad. ILiii.l, cp. previous Extract. 


In order to negate the rope-snake, one has to have positive 
knowledge of the rope. 


Brhad. ILiii.6. 
B.S.Bh. IILii.22. 


For the fundamental identity of the soul with the Lord, see 
VoL.III, Chap.VIII, section 4. 
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Brhad. III viii.8. 

Mund. 11.1.2. 

U.S. (verse) III.1-4. 

US. (verse) II.1-3. 

The word rüpa means both colour and form or shape. 

Mund. 1.1.9. 

Svet. 11.19. 

For the theory of the elements, see Chap. VI, section 3, below. 
Mund. Bh. 1.1.6. 


Na cayam vyavaharabhavo ’vastha-visesa-nibaddho, B.S.Bh. 
ILi.14. 


In reasoning by the method of agreement and difference 
(anvaya and vyatireka), one reviews one's experience and notes 
what things have been observed in (anvaya) constant concomi- 
tance (e.g. smoke and fire) and what things are (vyatireka) 
either never observed in association or only occasionally so 
(e.g. smoke and water) From constant concomitance arise 
universal laws from which further deductions can be made. 


Chand. VI.i.4. Clay pots appear at first sight to have indep- 
endent existence, but on reflection it 1s seen that they are 
nothing apart from the clay of which they are composed. They 
are only the clay, arbitrarily given a separate name for practical 
purposes. Similarly, the objects of the world are only Being, 
arbitrarily given names for practical purposes. 


Brhad. IILix.28.7 and Taitt. 11.1. 
G.K.Bh. III.29-33. 


Le. in waking and dream but not in dreamless sleep. 
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103 


According to the principle enunciated at G.K. II.6, “What does 
not exist before its beginning and after its end does not exist 
even between the beginning and end.’ 


U. S. (verse) VII.1-6. 

Le. the body could not be manifest without light from some 
external source, but in ordinary experience we do not reflect on 
this. 

Reading srestho not prestho. 

An adaptation of Brhad. IILiv.2. 

Cp. Extract 11 of preceding section (section 3) above. 

Cp. Kena (Pada) Bh. II.1. 

US. (verse) Chapter XII (with omissions). 

Taitt. Bh. IL1. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. ad fin. 


Cp. above, section 3, Extract 2 ad init. The same idea is touched 
upon at Mand. Bh. 7 (introduction) trans. Gambhirananda, 204, 
and U.S. (verse) XVIII.28. 


Sac explains in his tika to this passage that the Unmanifest is 
nowhere identified with nescience. Name and form in their 
unmanifest state constitute the world-seed and are themselves 
imagined through nescience, cp. B.S.Bh. ILi.14 (trans. Gam- 
bhirananda, 333f), Brhad. Bh. Liv.7(trans. Madhavananda, 79). 
More detail on this topic will be found at Vol.II, Chap. VI, 
section 2, below. 


Kena (Pada) Bh. I.3 and 4. 
G.K.Bh. III.36. 
Mund. ILi.2. 
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G.K.Bh. 11I.37-38. The reference in this Extract to ‘samadhi’ 
as a ‘state’ in which the Absolute is known goes back to the 
G.K., and is uncharacteristic of Sankara's Vedantic teaching as 
a whole. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ABSOLUTE AS BEING, 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND BLISS 


1. The Definition of the Absolute as 
‘Reality, Knowledge, Infinity’ 


We have seen that, like his counterparts among Christian 
theologians, Sankara admitted that there were several different lines 
of approach which the mind could take in its advance towards know- 
ledge of the Absolute, before the final leap into the abyss of 
transcendence.’ We have seen, also, that Sankara's theology was 
basically a path of negation. For him, the full significance of the 
upanishadic texts could only be seen when they were viewed 
collectively as constituting an affirmation of the Self in various finite 
forms that had to be corrected and purified of all empirical elements 
through negation. The Extracts of the previous chapter emphasized 
chiefly the negative part of this process and showed that Sankara's 
teaching is ultimately a doctrine of transcendence. But the path that 
ends with transcendence begins with affirmation, and the texts from 
Sankara that are concerned with the initial affirmation can be divided 
into two groups, corresponding to a similar division to be found in 
the upanishadic texts on which he was commenting. In the present 
chapter we shall be concerned with Extracts that argue affirmatively 
that our experiences in this world imply a positive ground lying 
behind the world-appearance as its basis and support. In the chapter 
to follow (in Volume II) we shall find Extracts in which Sankara uses 
arguments of a more teleological kind, which point out the need to 
assume a personal God as creator and controller of the phenomenal 
world in which we live. 
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Broadly speaking, the texts brought forward in the previous 
chapter were those dealing with the process of passing beyond 
metaphysical enquiry to direct mystical experience; those presented 
in the present chapter deal with the Absolute as an impersonal 
principle and an object of metaphysical enquiry; while those in the 
chapter to follow will deal with that same principle viewed in a more 
anthropomorphic guise. From the highest standpoint, the existence 
of the world and its objects is denied. But given the fact that we 
appear to live in a world of limitation, change and suffering, the 
Extracts of the present chapter argue that this very experience 
implies the existence of an impersonal ground that is not character- 
ized by limitation, change or suffering. And those of the chapter to 
follow argue that, viewed from the standpoint of worldly experience 
in which we live, this same Being may be endowed with personality 
and regarded as a divine magician who projects and controls the 
universe, animating and presiding over it from within. The texts of 
the previous chapter were mainly concerned with direct experience 
(anubhava) of the Self. Those of the present chapter are mainly con- 
cerned with that process of metaphysical enquiry (vicara) without 
which the supreme texts of the Upanishads, which lead to direct 
experience of the Self, cannot be understood. The group presented in 
the chapter to come also embraces 'vicára' but covers a phase of it 
in which it merges with devotion (bhakti) to a deity conceived in 
personal form. 


The passages quoted in the previous chapter revealed the setting 
in which Sankara's theology, taken as a whole, must be viewed. His 
doctrine must not be taken as an *ontology' in the Western sense, but 
rather as a practical path of mysticism in which all duality is elimin- 
ated from the student's experience step by step. This dynamic 
element in Sankara's teaching is also illustrated in his treatment of 
the upanishadic text to be considered in this opening section of the 
present chapter, a text from the Taittirtya Upanishad in which the 
Absolute (brahman) is defined as ‘Reality, Knowledge, Infinity’ 
(satyam, jfianam, anantam). It is a text which lays down some of the 
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guidelines which show where metaphysical enquiry has to run. 
Metaphysical enquiry seeks for ‘Reality’ as the self-existent principle 
that appears from the standpoint of nescience as the first cause. It 
seeks for ‘Knowledge’ as the inmost unchanging Witness present 
within the human mind and illumining it with its unchanging light 
while the passing images come and go. And it seeks for ‘Infinity’ as 
the principle of beatitude or bliss in which there is no division, 
duality, limitation or suffering. After the present section has given an 
account of Sankara’s treatment of the definition of the Absolute 
mentioned above, the following three sections of the present chapter 
will deal in tum with the search for the Absolute as first cause, as the 
self-luminous principle within the human personality, and as the 
principle of infinitude and bliss. It is true that the above-mentioned 
definition speaks only of infinitude and not of beatitude or bliss. And 
it is also true that the famous Advaitic definition of the Absolute as 
*Being-Consciousness-Bliss' (sac-cid-ànanda) does not appear in 
Sankara's certainly authentic works. But it is appropriate to deal with 
Sankara’s doctrine of the Absolute as Bliss here, as the Upanishads 
do also describe it as *Consciousness-Bliss' (vijfianam-anandam),? 
and the formula ‘Reality-Knowledge-Bliss’ is already found in 
Sahkara's direct pupil Suresvara.’ 


As we shall see in the Extract immediately to follow, Sankara 
accepts the traditional Indian view that the function of definition is 
to mention the characteristics that mark off the objects or object 
denoted by the term from all else.* On this view, and in some 
contrast with traditional Western logic, definition is more concerned 
with the extension of the term, with delimiting the range of objects 
to which it applies, than with its comprehension, with bringing out 
the essential attributes that it connotes. The defining characteristic is 
not chosen to distinguish the class of objects or the object denoted by 
the term from others and to relate it to them, but solely to distinguish 
it. We have definition solely by the difference, not by the genus and 
specific difference. The defining mark of the class ‘cow’ is ‘having 
a dewlap', and the definition need in no way bring out the fact that 
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the cow is an animal and a mammal and a ruminant and so forth. On 
such a view, when the class or universal is granted objective exist- 
ence, as it is in Hindu philosophy, the definition of a universal term 
and of the class of objects for which it stands amounts to the same 
thing. And it follows further that definition is not confined, as it is in 
traditional Western logic, to concepts and universal terms; as defin- 
ition does not imply the mention of essential attributes, it can very 
well apply to an individual within a class, merely by mentioning 
sufficient delimiting characteristics to mark that individual off from 
its fellows within the class. 


Thus Sankara cites the phrase ‘The large fragrant blue lotus’ as 
marking out an individual from other members of its class. He then 
introduces an opponent who points out that definitions in this case 
only apply to individuals that exist within classes and have separate 
characteristics not possessed by all the individuals within the class. 
The phrase ‘blue lotuses’ then marks off a certain group of lotuses 
from those of other colours. But the Absolute is unique, so the 
mention of particular characteristics will not mark it off from others 
of its class. 


This objection is merely introduced to show that, in the case of 
a unique entity like the Absolute, definition is achieved not by 
marking it off from others of its class but by marking it off from 
everything else whatever. And from this other points arise. When we 
mark a particular individual off from others of its class by mention- 
ing the particular characteristics which it has but they do not have, 
we ‘characterize’ it. We treat it as a substance having such and such 
attributes which we can enumerate. But the phrase ‘Reality, Know- 
ledge, Infinity’ is not a ‘characterization’ (visesana) of the Absolute 
but merely a ‘definition’ (laksana) of it. Where there is character- 
ization, the empirical characteristics attributed to the individual 
characterized must belong to it as attributes. But where there is only 
definition, it is enough if the characteristics merely serve to debar the 
mind from thinking of anything other than the unique entity being 
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defined. They may indicate the whole nature (svarüpa) of the unique 
entity negatively, by debarring the mind from all else, without 
characterizing it positively as a substance possessed of such and such 
attributes. They may thus ‘define’ it, in the Indian sense of the term, 
while leaving it transcendent. Sankara admits that the words ‘Reality, 
Knowledge Infinity’ do, formally speaking, attribute characteristics 
to the Absolute. But he claims that the purpose of the phrase is not 
to attribute empirically knowable attributes to the Absolute, but only 
to mark if off from anything that has empirically knowable charac- 
teristics.’ 


Sankara then proceeds to analyse the definition. When he 
remarks initially that the terms ‘Reality’, ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Infinity’ 
do not qualify each other but only the Absolute, that is a grammatical 
point made in his capacity as commentator. The words do qualify 
each other’s meaning, as we shall see. But what Sankara means here 
is that of the string of four words in the nominative case in the 
Upanishad text ‘satyam jfianam anantam brahma’, Brahman (brahma) 
is the subject and the other three words constitute three separate 
predicates applied to it. In other words the phrase represents in 
contracted form three separate statements of the nature of the 
Absolute, ‘The Absolute is Reality’, ‘The Absolute is Knowledge’ 
and ‘The Absolute is Infinity’. We are not being confronted with the 
statement that the Absolute has three separate characteristics, but 
with three separate statements of the nature of the Absolute. It has 
been claimed that in his exposition of this phrase, Sankara passes 
beyond the normal Indian conception of definition, concerned solely 
with the extension of the term, and raises the question of its 
comprehension also. He contrasts, by way of illustration, the 
definition of the ether through its accidental attribute of conveying 
sound with that through its essential attribute of ‘giving things their 
extension in space’. But though, as we shall see, Sankara regarded 
the definition of the Absolute at present under consideration as 
concerned with the nature (svarüpa) of the Absolute, no words have 
power to characterize it positively. To do this is beyond the power of 
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words, as the Extracts of the previous chapter have well shown. Once 
again, their function in relation to the Absolute is no more than to 
debar the mind from all else. 


A definition of the form 'X is Y' can be represented as a 
tautology or as a mere statement of the way in which the author 
proposes to use words. But Sankara was only concerned with words 
in so far as they can be used to promote immediate experience 
(anubhava) of the Absolute. The prime instrument for this being the 
texts of the Veda, he interprets definitions of the Absolute found 
there with this end in view. And he seeks for the meaning of the 
terms used in the definition from sources outside the definition. He 
asks what the definition must mean according to the context in which 
it is found, if the words are considered according to their meanings 
as settled by previous tradition and the usage of the elders. He starts 
by asking what is normally meant by the term ‘reality’. When a thing 
is known to have a certain form and that form never fails to accom- 
pany the thing, then we have reality. When on the other hand, a thing 
is first found to have one form and then later ascertained to have 
another form, then we have unreality. The criterion of reality is 
non-alteration in past, present or future. All modifications are unreal. 
In interpreting the statements in the Upanishads about reality, we 
cannot afford to pay attention to the arguments of the secular school 
of philosophers called the logicians, but must go back to the 
upanishadic texts themselves. Chandogya Upanishad VI.i.4 says that 
a modification is a mere name introduced by speech, the truth being 
that all modifications of clay are in fact only clay. When confronted 
with toy carts and oxen formed from clay, we call some of the toys 
carts and some oxen. But there are no carts and no oxen: there is only 
the one substance clay. We also speak of carts and oxen in the 
ordinary world. But the truth is that there are no carts or oxen, there 
is only the one principle, Being. All the various modifications of 
Being have a beginning and an end, but Being itself undergoes 
neither birth nor destruction. Hence the purpose of the present 
Taittiriya Upanishad text in ‘characterizing’ the Absolute as ‘Reality’ 
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is the negative one of excluding all its apparent modifications. 


However, if the matter were suffered to remain there, we would 
be left with the Absolute constituting the material cause of the world 
of effects or modifications, as clay is the material cause of the 
various objects into which it is moulded. A material cause, however, 
as ordinarily understood, is a mere factor (karaka) in a causal process 
and a non-conscious (acid-rüpa) substance (vastu). So the Taittiriya 
adds further ‘characterizations’ and first calls it ‘Knowledge’ and 
then ‘Infinity’. Although each of these three words, if properly 
understood, indicates the whole nature of the Absolute, and they are 
therefore synonymous, nevertheless they qualify one another 
(niyama-niyamaka-bhàva) in respect of the meanings they convey to 
us. If the Absolute is ‘Knowledge’, then it cannot be a material cause 
in the same sense as the material causes we observe in the world, 
which are invariably objects of our knowledge and therefore not 
themselves knowledge. Similarly, if the Absolute is ‘Reality’ and 
‘Infinity’ it cannot be ‘knowledge’ in the sense of a particular act of 
cognition or any factor of such an act, such as the knowing subject 
conceived as agent in the act of knowing. That which is infinite 
cannot undergo any sub-division,’ whereas an act of knowing implies 
a distinction between a subject and an object. The Self cannot know 
itself as an object, as this would contradict the texts of the Veda 
which say that it has no internal distinctions or parts. Again, it is 
unintelligible that the Self should be able to know itself as an object. 
For if it were at any moment the object of knowledge it could not at 
the same time be the subject. And if anyone were to claim that the 
Absolute were already known as an object and familiar to all in its 
true nature, that also would contradict the Vedic teaching in the sense 
of making it useless, since the ultimate purpose of the Veda is to 
reveal the hitherto unrecognized true nature of the Self. 


When, therefore, the Absolute is characterized as ‘Knowledge’ 
while also being called ‘Reality’ and ‘Infinity’, such knowledge must 
not be understood as the subject-object activity of knowing (vijfiana) 
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familiar to us in our everyday life, but as the non-active (‘witness- 
ing’) Consciousness that lies behind empirical knowing as its light 
and support, and which is identical with Being (bhava). For Sankara, 
the fact that Being and Knowledge were in their true nature identical 
followed from the presence in the Upanishads of such texts as ‘A 
mere mass of Consciousness’ and ‘He is to be known only as “He 
is”.’? In the definition of the Absolute under discussion, ? each of the 
three terms so conditions the meaning of the others that, while 
retaining their power to indicate the Absolute indirectly, they lose 
their power to characterize it positively in any way that would limit 
it. In this connection, Sahkara draws a certain distinction between the 
word ‘Infinity’ on the one hand and the terms ‘Reality’ and ‘Know- 
ledge’ on the other. The former merely negates finitude, while the 
latter do, formally speaking, ‘characterize’ the Absolute positively, 
though it later turns out that they too, while affirming the existence 
of the Absolute, can ‘characterize’ it only in the sense of debarring 
the mind from their own contradictories.!! Sankara does, in the 
course of the Extract to follow, say that the terms ‘Reality’ and 
‘Knowledge’ both ‘are’ and ‘are not’ characterizations (vi$esana) of 
the Absolute. They are characterizations in the sense of identifying 
it with that which asserts itself in our own experience as Being and 
Knowledge, which is not known as an object yet cannot be denied. 
But the principle of absolute Being and Knowledge cannot itself be 
‘characterized’ but only ‘indicated’ by words.” 


Thus the three terms ‘Reality, Knowledge, Infinity’ must each 
be taken as defining characterization. They are not mere empty 
negations, or they would reduce the Absolute to a meaningless 
non-entity like the son of a barren woman. Standing in immediate 
contiguity, however, they affect one another. They each negate that 
part of the meaning of the other that is contradictory to themselves. 
They show, taken together, that the Absolute stands beyond the 
meaning of each term as it is ordinarily understood in everyday life. 
Each of them, however, when taken as modified by contiguity with 
the others, still refers to the Absolute and indicates its nature 
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negatively by marking it off from what it is not. It is that which is not 
unreal, not non-conscious and not finite, and that is the most we can 
say about it. For it is ‘avākyārtha’:" it cannot be contained within the 
meaning of a sentence. It can be indicated by a definition, but cannot 
be characterized as a substance having this or that particular quality, 
as we characterize a lotus by calling it ‘fragrant’ or ‘blue’. Hence the 
Taittirlya Upanishad in the passage following the present definition 
proceeds to say that the Absolute is that ‘from which words fall back, 
together with the mind’ and to speak of it as inexplicable (anirukta) 
from the standpoint of ordinary thought. 


Since the terms ‘Reality’, ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Infinity’ are each 
by themselves ‘indications’ (laksana) of the total nature of the 
Absolute, they are in one sense synonyms. But they are significant 
because each negates different misconceptions.' The idea behind the 
definition is: If the enquirer can withdraw from all false imagin- 
ations, which are unreal, non-conscious and finite, he will come 
finally to rest in the Self. But it is not a mere intellectual operation. 
The discipline and guidance of the Teacher will normally be needed. 


TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS 
‘REALITY, KNOWLEDGE, INFINITY’ 


1. The text ‘The Absolute is Reality, Knowledge, Infinity’ 
is a definition of the Absolute. The three words ‘Reality, 
Knowledge, Infinity’ convey the characteristics of the 
Absolute, the latter being that which is defined by the 
possession of these characteristics. It must be understood that 
in the phrase ‘The Absolute is Reality, Knowledge, Infinity’ it 
is the Absolute that is being defined, because the Absolute is 
being presented as the primary thing that one has to know. 
Therefore the reason why the words ‘Reality, Knowledge, 
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Infinity’ are set in the same grammatical case as the word for 
the Absolute, and in apposition with it, 1s that they represent 
the characteristics by which it is to be defined. As character- 
ized by these three characteristics beginning with ‘Reality’, the 
Absolute is determined as distinct from all other definable 
entities. This, indeed, is the way in which one has knowledge. 
One knows that which is determined as distinct from other 
things, as, for example, one speaks in worldly usage of ‘the 
large, fragrant, blue lotus’. 


Objection: A thing is distinguishable from others if it is 
distinguished as lacking some of their characteristics, as when 
we specify a lotus by calling it either ‘blue’ (and so not red) or 
‘red’ (and so not blue). An adjective is meaningful when there 
are various substances of the same class, each having its own 
peculiarities. But it is not so meaningful in the case of a unique 
entity, where the question of possessing different peculiarities 
(from other members of its class) does not arise. We can only 
say, for instance, ‘That is the one sun’ (not ‘That is the bright 
sun in distinction from the dull sun’). And we can speak of the 
unique Absolute only in the same way. For there are no other 
Absolutes from which it can be distinguished, as the blue lotus 
(can be distinguished from lotuses of other colours). 


Answer: No, there is nothing wrong here, as the adjectives 
are used to define the Absolute (from all else). Why? Because 
the adjectives are being used primarily not to characterize the 
Absolute positively but simply to mark it off from all else. 


What then is the difference between a definition and its 
object on the one hand and a characterization and its object on 
the other? Characterizations serve to distinguish what they 
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characterize from other members of its own class. But a 
definition marks its object off from everything, as when we say 
‘The ether is that which provides space’. And, as we have 
already said, the present text (though in grammatical form a 
characterization) is intended as a definition. 


The words ‘Reality’, ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Infinity’ do not 
explain each other mutually, as they explain something that 
is different (from any of them). What they explain is the object 
of the definition, the Absolute. So each of these three words 
is (grammatically speaking only) a characterization of the 
Absolute and each is an independent characterization of it. The 
Absolute is Reality. The Absolute is Knowledge. The Absolute 
is Infinity. 


We have said ‘Reality’. When a thing is determined as 
being of a particular form and that form never fails, that is its 
real form. When a thing is determined as being of a particular 
form and that form fails, it 1s said to be an unreal (false) form 
(anrtam rüpam). Thus a modification is something false.... 


This, however, would suggest that the Absolute was the 
material cause (of the universe). A material cause is a factor in 
action, and, as a substance (vastu), would be non-conscious 
like clay. So to prevent this last supposition the text says ‘The 
Absolute is Knowledge’. And because it is used along with the 
terms ‘Reality’ and ‘Infinity’ as a characterization (visesana) 
of the Absolute, it follows that the term ‘Knowledge’ is here 
used (not in the sense of an act but) in the sense of a state 
(bhava-sadhana). It is not that the Absolute is the agent in an 
act of knowing. 


If the term *Knowledge' here referred to the knower in an 
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act of cognition, the terms ‘Reality’ and ‘Infinity’ would be out 
of place. For if the Absolute were the agent in an act of 
cognition, it would be subject to modification, and how then 
could it be real or infinite? Only that can be called infinite 
which undergoes no subdivision from any cause. If the Absol- 
ute were an agent in an act of cognition, this would imply its 
subdivision into known and knowledge (as well) and so it 
could not be infinite. And there is that other Vedic text "Where 
one knows nothing else, that is the Infinite; but where one 


knows something else, that is the finite". 


Objection: In the passage ‘Where one knows nothing else, 
etc.” the force of the denial of particular knowledge 1s (not to 
deny that knowledge is to be taken as an act of cognition but) 
to affirm ‘One has knowledge of one's own Self’. 


Answer: No, for that text 1s only concerned with stating 
the marks which define the Infinite. The whole passage 
beginning ‘Where one does not see anything else’ is such a 
text. Appealing to the generally acknowledged principle that, 
(in the act of seeing) one (an agent) sees (an object which is) 
another, that definition conveys the nature of the Infinite by 
saying ‘That is the Infinite in which that situation does not 
occur’. Since the force of the text is simply to deny the familiar 
experience of “seeing another’, it does not have the purpose of 
affirming that there can be any action (such as cognition) 
bearing on one’s own Self. Moreover there cannot be 
determinate knowledge (vijfiana) in regard to one’s own Self, 
as it admits of no distinctions. And if the Self weré knowable, 
there could be no knower, for it would be exhausted in its 
function as object. 
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If you say that it is the one Self that is both the subject and 
object of knowledge, that is wrong. For it cannot have more 
than one róle at a time. What is partless cannot be subject and 
object at the same time. And if the Self were an object of 
ordinary empirical knowledge, like a pot, the teaching of the 
special means to know it would be useless. For it does not 
make sense to teach a special means to knowledge of some- 
thing that is already familiar, like a pot. 


And for similar reasons, if the Absolute were knower (or 
agent in any act of knowledge), it could not be infinite. And if 
the Absolute had such determinate characteristics as agency in 
the act of knowing, it could not be pure Being... 


Therefore, when the word *Knowledge' is used along with 
‘Reality’ and ‘Infinity’ in the definition of the Absolute, that 
word means ‘knowledge’ (not in the sense of an act but) in the 
sense of a state (bhava-sadhana). And another reason for saying 
"The Absolute is Knowledge' is to deny that agency or any 
other of the factors of action pertain to it, so that it cannot be 
(a mere) non-conscious (object) like clay. But when you say 
‘The Absolute is Knowledge’ this does at first suggest finitude, 
as ordinary empirical knowledge in the world is seen to be 
finite. So to negate this idea the text says, ‘(The Real is) 
Infinity’. 


Objection: The terms ‘Reality’, ‘Knowledge’ and 
‘Infinity’ are concerned merely to negate (contradictory) 
characteristics such as falsity, non-consciousness and finitude. 
Therefore, (as there are no positive characteristics,) we cannot 
affirm the existence of the Absolute as that which bears them, 
like a lotus (affirmed to bear the attributes blue colour and 
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fragrance, etc.). So the phrase ‘The Absolute is Reality, 
Knowledge, Infinity’ points to the Void, like the verse which 
says, ‘This son of a barren woman, having bathed in the waters 
of a mirage, is walking along with a top-knot of sky-flowers, 
holding a bow made from the horns of a hare’. 


Answer: No, because the phrase is intended as a definition. 
We have already said that, though the terms ‘Reality’, 
‘Knowledge’ and ‘Infinity’ are characterizations of the 
Absolute (in a purely grammatical sense), their main purpose 
is to serve as a definition. And if the object of the definition 
were the Void (i.e. non-entity), all mention of a definition 
would be useless. Since the text is clearly intended as a 
definition, we maintain that it cannot refer to the Void. 


In their (purely grammatical) function of ‘characterizing’ 
the Absolute, the terms ‘Reality’, etc. do so without giving up 
their own meanings (even though it will turn out that those 
meanings can only give an indirect indication of the nature of 
the Absolute). If the terms had no meanings, they could not be 
used to mark the defined entity off from other things. But if 
they retain their meaningfulness, they can be used to mark the 
Absolute off from things having contradictory characteristics. 
Furthermore, the word ‘(the) Absolute (brahman)’ (which also 
occurs in the definition) has its own meaning and is signifi- 
cant.!ó 


In this connection, the term ‘Infinity’ characterizes the 
Absolute (merely) by negating finitude. But the terms ‘Reality’ 
and ‘Knowledge’ characterize the Absolute (even if inad- 
equately) by investing it with their own positive meanings... 


Objection: Well then, if the Absolute is the Self (atman) 
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(as established through quotation of upanishadic texts) it will 
be the agent in knowing, for it 1s familiar to all that the Self is 
the knower.... So the notion ‘The Absolute (brahman) is (mere) 
Knowledge' is wrong, seeing that it 1s the agent in the act of 
knowing. And it is also wrong because it would imply that 
the Self was not eternal. If you interpret ‘Knowledge’ as 
‘knowing’ and so as an activity of the Absolute, this leaves the 
Absolute transient and subject to the control of another. For 
verbal roots (in grammar) signify (acts which proceed in) 
dependence on factors of action. And the word ‘Knowledge’ 
(jfiana) (used in the definition) is a verbal root. So knowledge 
must be something impermanent and dependent on another. 


Answer: Not so. For knowledge in no way differs from the 
Absolute. It is only figuratively spoken of as arising adventi- 
tiously. Since the very nature of the Self is knowledge and it 
never departs from that nature, knowledge is eternal. True, 
appearances of objects such as sound and other elements 
manifest in the intellect (buddhi), a mere external adjunct 
(upadhi) of the Self, an adjunct which transforms itself into the 
shape of objects through the instrumentality of sense-organs 
such as the eye. These (cognitions), however, are objects for 
the Self as Consciousness as soon as they arise. They are sem- 
blances of the Self as Consciousness, and hence are called 
“consciousness (vijfiana)’ (qua cognitions). Being referred to 
(as ‘cognitions’) by a verbal noun (i.e. the word ‘vijfiana’), 
they are imagined by persons lacking in discrimination to be 
transient properties of the Self. 


But when the Absolute (brahman) is spoken of in the texts 
as ‘vijñāna’," we have an affirmation that knowledge is of the 
very nature of the Absolute and inseparable from it, as light is 
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inseparable from the sun or heat from fire. Such knowledge is 
not anything that depends on any external cause, as it 1s the 
eternal nature of the Absolute. Because the Absolute is itself 
the cause of space and time and all other conditioning factors 
of the objective realm, no object can be separated from it in 
space and time. And because it is supremely subtle, there 
cannot, either in the past, present or future, be anything separ- 
ate from it, greater than it and unknown to it. It 1s in this sense 
that the Absolute 1s omniscient... 


Thus the Absolute never abandons its status as knower 
(vijfiàtr) and is in no way dependent on the senses or other 
instruments (for its knowledge). And for these reasons it is 
evidently constant and eternal, even though of the nature of 
knowledge. So it is not what is signified by the word ‘know’ as 
a verb,'® because it is not of the nature of an action. Likewise, 
it 1s not the agent in the act of knowing. And this shows that 
the Absolute cannot be literally designated by the word ‘know- 
ledge’. It is indirectly indicated and not directly designated by 
the word ‘knowledge’, a word that designates directly that 
which is a mere semblance of the Absolute, that 1s to say, 
knowledge considered as an attribute of the intellect. For the 
Absolute itself is void of any of those characteristics such as 
genus, etc., to which speech applies." 


Similar considerations apply to the use of the word 
‘Reality’ (in the definition at present under analysis). For the 
Absolute is by nature void of all particular characteristics. In 
the phrase ‘The Absolute is Reality’, the word ‘Reality’, which 
in its direct meaning designates external reality as the genus 
Being, merely indicates the Absolute indirectly (as that which 
is not unreal). The Absolute is not open to direct designation 
by the word ‘Reality’. 
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In this way the terms 'Reality, 'Knowledge' and 
‘Infinity’, placed next to one another, condition each other 
mutually and negate their own direct meanings of the Absolute, 
while at the same time serving to indicate it indirectly. Thus it 
is shown that the Absolute is not open to direct verbal 
designation, in agreement with such texts as “That from which 
words fall back together with the mind’ and ‘Unintelligible, 


without support'.? Nor is the Absolute the meaning of any 
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phrase (of subject-predicate type) like ‘The lotus (is) blue’. 


2. The Absolute as the Self-Existent Principle 


Though Sankara's theological method culminates in negation, 
it begins with provisional affirmation. The existence of the Absolute 
is first provisionally affirmed in some conditioned or limited form 
which will be intelligible to the student, and then the content of this 
provisional affirmation is later purified of all limiting factors by 
subsequent negations. The present and remaining sections of this 
chapter will deal with the three highest forms of the provisional 
affirmation of the Absolute, those of the Absolute as first cause, as 
self-luminous consciousness, and as Bliss. 


If all distinctions are ultimately illusory then from the stand- 
point of the highest truth it is clearly inaccurate to speak of the 
Absolute as the cause of the world. But the enquirer is still by 
definition in the standpoint of ignorance or nescience, and for him 
distinctions hold and the world and its objects are real. He needs to 
be told that behind the changing objects of the world there lies a 
principle that is eternal and does not change, that from which the 
perishable objects come forth and into which they finally dissolve. 
The same Upanishad that, as we saw in the previous section, defined 
the Absolute according to its true nature as ‘Reality, Knowledge and 
Infinity’ also defined it as that from which the objects of the world 
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came forth and to which they will return. Sankara spoke of the latter 
as a ‘preliminary’ definition,” not made according to the true nature 
(svarüpa) of the thing to be defined. His followers were later to 
contrast the definition of the true essence (svarüpa-laksana) with the 
definition through something external (tatastha-laksana). In the 
second kind of definition, the defining mark did not actually belong 
to the thing defined, as when we indicate a house as ‘the one with the 
crow on the roof’. The definition of the Absolute as the cause of the 
world was of the second kind. The later distinction between the two 
kinds of definition was already present in germ in Sankara, as he 
spoke of the definition of the Absolute as the cause of the world as 
‘preliminary’, as one which would require modification and corr- 
ection later. Thus the Extracts of the present section will speak of the 
Absolute as a cause, as a universal and as pure Being, but all these 
notions require to be negated in apprehension of the final truth. 


Of the Extracts to follow, No. 1 gives the upanishadic authority 
for appealing to the cosmological argument for a self-existent first 
cause. No. 2 states the principle that all effects imply a material 
cause from which they proceed and into which they will dissolve 
back. Nos. 3 and 4 picture the world as a mounting hierarchy of 
causes, in which each succeeding cause in the series includes its 
predecessors as effects. No. 3 takes the series consisting of the 
elements. No. 4 takes the world as consisting of a hierarchy of 
universals, each later member of the senes containing the rest, which 
turn out to be strictly nothing over and above it, so that the whole 
world, in its true nature, is nothing but Being, the supreme and 
all-inclusive universal. Nos. 5-8 develop the notion of Being. Being 
must be affirmed, as it is constantly affirmed in all our judgements, 
while the series of dependent effects implies a self-existent cause. 
Even though Being is the material cause of the world, it is not 
non-conscious. Nos. 9 and 10 remark that even though the world be 
conceived as an illusion, an illusion implies a reality behind it. 
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TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS THE 
SELF-EXISTENT PRINCIPLE 


1. Bhrgu said, ‘What is the definition of the Absolute?’ The 
answer he received (from Varuna) was as follows. That from 
which all beings from the highest god (brahma) to the meanest 
tuft of grass proceed, that through which they maintain life and 
grow, and that to which they go when the time comes for their 
dissolution and with which they attain identity, that with which 
beings remain essentially identical even while being projected 
forth, maintained or withdrawn — that is the definition of the 
Absolute.? 


4 

2. Fire, too, is an effect, as it comes into being and passes 
away. As fire, my dear one, is an effect, its cause 1s Being, one 
only without a second, the highest reality. That on which all 
this (world) is superimposed through nescience by an activity 
of speech, being the mere delusive object of a name, like the 
host of imaginary entities such as the snake superimposed on 
the (imperfectly perceived) rope... that is the ground of this 
world-appearance. Hence, my dear one, all these creatures, 
stationary and moving, have Being for their ground, Being for 
their original cause. 


Not only is Being their original cause. Even now, during 
the time of their empirical existence, they have their basis in 
Being. For effects such as pots can have neither existence nor 
empirical reality without a basis in some material cause like 
clay. So the creatures have their basis in Being, because Being 
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is their material cause, as clay 1s the material cause of pots. 
Being is also their support, in the sense that it is that into which 
they will eventually dissolve and which will remain over after 
their destruction. 

3$ 
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3. In what sense, then, is ‘that which has to be known’ 
extremely subtle? This (element) earth is gross (perceptible) 
and is associated with sound, hardness to the touch, colour, 
taste and smell, and is an object of all the sense-organs." The 
same applies to the body. But in the series earth, water, fire, 
air, ether, which arises when the distinguishing quality, such as 
odour in the case of earth, is removed from each grosser 
element in the series respectively, there is found a hierarchy in 
which each succeeding member of the series exceeds its 
predecessors in subtlety, extension, purity and permanence. 
What then to say of the absolute subtlety, infinite extension, 
perfect purity and eternity of that in which none of these 
distinguishing features are found, all of which latter are ‘gross’ 
because they represent a degeneration (vikara). 


When the text here speaks of that which has no sound, no 
feeling to the touch, no colour, taste or odour and which is 
imperishable, it is describing the imperishable Absolute. For 
whatever has sound and the other (gross and perceptible) 
characteristics is perishable... 


And there is another reason why it (the Absolute) is 
eternal and constant. It is beginningless and has no cause. 
Whatever has a beginning is an effect and therefore non- 
eternal. It dissolves into its (material) cause like (the great 
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elements such as) earth, etc.*° But because the Absolute is the 
cause of all, it is not an effect. It has no material cause into 
which it can eventually dissolve... It is constant and eternal in 
the absolute sense, not with the relative permanence of the 
earth and the other great elements. One who arises to an 
awareness of the Absolute as his own Self and as being of the 
nature here described is liberated from the mouth of death, that 
is, from the realm of death in the form of nescience, desire and 
action.” 


>, 
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4. ‘Asin the case where a lute is played’. Various examples 
are cited here to show that universals are many. For there are 
many different universals, some pertaining to conscious beings, 
some to non-conscious beings. What illustration can be given 
to show how they form a continuous hierarchy and all exist 
within one great universal, massed Consciousness? 


The example given in the text is that of the various univer- 
sals formed by the drum-sound, the conch-sound and the 
lute-sound, all existing within the wider universal sound- 
in-general.?? In the same way, we should understand that the 
Absolute alone exists, even during the time that the universe is 
in manifestation, because the various universals are nothing 
over and above it.” 


S 
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5. And thus it is right to put up with heat and cold and other 
pairs of opposites without giving way to grief and delusion. 
For pairs of opposites, like heat and cold and their causes, are 
not found to be real when critically examined through (per- 
ception, inference and other) recognized means of knowledge. 
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For they are modifications, and every modification is subject 
to change. Every formed object, like a pot, is unreal because, 
when it is examined through the eye, nothing is found apart 
from the clay or other material cause. And similarly every 
other modification is unreal, because it is not found to be 
anything over and above the causal substance from which it is 
composed. Moreover, it is not apprehended at all before its 
production or after its destruction. Even the material cause 
itself, clay, together with its own material cause, are not found 
to be anything over and above the causal substances from 
which they are composed, and are hence unreal. 


But will it not follow that if these are unreal everything is 
unreal? No, for we find everywhere two notions, the notion 
‘existent’ and the notion ‘non-existent’. That, the notion of 
which never changes, is existent. That, the notion of which is 
transient, is non-existent. The distinction between the existent 
and the non-existent depends on our notions. Everywhere we 
find two notions arise with reference to one substratum. We are 
not speaking of (specification through an additional qualifying 
notion, as in the case of) ideas like ‘the lotus is blue’. We are 
speaking of (the succession of impressions having the form) 
‘The pot is existent’, ‘The cloth is existent’, ‘The elephant is 
existent’ and so on. In these pairs of notions, the notions of 
‘pot’, ‘cloth’ and ‘elephant’ are transient, as has already been 
pointed out. But the notion of ‘existent’ is not. Therefore the 
objects for which the notions ‘pot’, ‘cloth’, ‘elephant’, etc. 
Stand are unreal, because these notions are transient. But that 
which is conveyed by the notion ‘existent’ is not unreal, 
because it never fails. 


Perhaps you will object that when the pot is destroyed, the 
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notion ‘existent’ fails. But this is not so, as it is found to 
accompany whatever else one perceives, say a cloth. The 
notion of existence refers to the character only (and not to the 
thing characterized, which turns out to be transient). One 
cannot say that the notion 'pot' is (non-transient) like the 
notion ‘existent’, inasmuch as it is found in the perception of 
other pots. For the notion ‘pot’ is not found in other objects 
such as cloth. 


Nor can one argue that the notion ‘existent’ too, is 
cancelled when the pot is destroyed. For there is nothing for it 
to characterize. The notion ‘existent’ occurs, as we have seen, 
as a character referring to something being characterized. 
Where there is no longer anything to be characterized there 
cannot be a character, and there is no longer anything for the 
notion ‘existent’ to apply to. But it is not the case that the 
notion ‘existent’ has nothing to apply to anywhere (merely 
because it ceases in the case of a no-longer-existent pot). 


Perhaps you will say that it (was not right to speak of the 
union of two notions as character and characterized when the 
characterized (i.e. ‘pot’, ‘cloth’, ‘elephant’) does not really 
exist. But this objection is not right. For in the case of a 
mirage, for instance, we say ‘This is water’, and this is an 
example of the union of two notions as character and 
characterized where one of them (namely the water) does not 
really exist. Hence it follows that (as we stated originally) the 
body and the pairs of opposites (like heat and cold) together 
with their causes are unreal and do not exist. And similarly the 
real, the Self, is never found not to exist, because, as we 
explained, it never fails.... 
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As for what is real, it is said (in the Gità verse under 
discussion) that that exists eternally. The text calls the real 
indestructible, and uses the word ‘but’ to point the contrast 
with the unreal (just discussed). Know that that, the Absolute, 
called the real (sat), by which all this universe, together with 
the ether, is pervaded, like pots and other hollow entities being 
pervaded by the ether, is indestructible. Being indestructible, 
it undergoes neither increase nor diminution. Because it is 
partless, the Absolute, called the real, does not depart from its 
essential form, as the body and other entities of the empirical 
world do. And because the Absolute has no external 
possessions, it does not undergo loss of external possessions, 
as Devadatta would if he lost his wealth. No one can bring 
about the destruction of the Absolute. No one, not even the 
Lord Himself, could bring about his own destruction. For the 
true Self (of all) 1s the Absolute, and it would be a contra- 
diction to suppose that it could act on itself.” 


$ 
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6. This, however, might lead one to suppose that the 
Absolute (brahman) must be unreal. Why? Because whatever 
exists is perceived with its peculiar characteristics, as for 
example a pot, while what does not exist, such as the horn of 
a hare, is not perceived at all. And the Absolute is not 
perceived. Because it is not perceived with its particular 
characteristics, it follows that it does not exist. 


But this reasoning is wrong, for the reason that the 
Absolute 1s the cause of the whole world, beginning with the 
ether. Hence it is not right to say that the Absolute does not 
exist: it is not right, because all this world is perceived as the 
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effect of the Absolute. It is an admitted principle in the world 
that that from which something proceeds is real, such as the 
clay from which the pot proceeds or the seed which is the 
cause of the sprout. Hence the Absolute exists because it is the 
cause of the whole world beginning with the ether. 


No effect is ever seen in the world to proceed from an 
unreal cause. If name and form and the rest, the world of 
effects, were unreal in the sense of having no real essence,” 
then they would not be perceived. But the fact is that they are 
perceived. Hence the Absolute exists. If the world proceeded 
from non-being (asat), it would invariably be perceived as 
associated with non-being.** But this is not the case. So it 
follows that the Absolute exists. This is confirmed by another 
Vedic text, which runs ‘How could being proceed from non- 
being?” 


But if the Absolute is a (material) cause like clay or a 
seed, will it be non-conscious like them? No, for the Absolute 
forms desires.* It is not admitted in the world that a being who 
forms desires can be non-conscious. We have already declared 
that the Absolute is omniscient, hence the fact that He can form 
resolutions is explicable on our doctrine. 


But if the Absolute can form desires would not that imply 
that He had unfulfilled desires like us? No, because He 
possesses sovereign independence. The ‘desires’ of the Absol- 
ute do not prompt Him to act in the way that desire and other 
passions get hold of other beings and prompt them to act (like 
puppets). The desires of the Absolute are His very Self and are 
of the nature of knowledge and truth; they are completely pure 
(devoid of the passionate element), and it is not that the 
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Absolute is prompted to act by them but rather that the 
Absolute prompts them to arise in accord with the merit and 
demerit of living beings. Hence the Absolute is possessed of 
sovereign independence in relation to His desires, and it is not 
correct to say that His desires are unfulfilled. 


The same result follows from the fact that the Absolute 
does not depend on external instruments. The desires of beings 
other than the Absolute are not the very Self of those beings 
and hence depend for their rise on merit and demerit and other 
extraneous factors, as well as implying separate acts and 
instruments for their gratification. But the ‘desires’ of the 
Absolute do not imply instruments or secondary causes in this 
way. On the contrary, they are non-different from Him, their 
own Self? 


3$, 
~~ 


7. That (supreme principle) Being ‘took thought’. This alone 
is enough to show that the ‘pradhana’ conjectured by the 
Sarikhyas cannot be the cause of the world.?$ For they assume 
the *Pradhàna' to be non-conscious. But this principle ‘Being’ 
(mentioned in the Chandogya Upanishad text under comment) 
is conscious, as it 1s capable of ‘taking thought’. 


How, then, did ‘Being’ take thought? It thought, ‘Let Me 
increase and multiply’. (It was not a real multiplication but an 
apparent one,) as when clay ‘multiplies’ by assuming the form 
of various objects like pots or when a (misperceived) rope or 
the like assumes the form of a snake or the like, the latter being 
a mere imagination of the mind. 


Does it follow that everything that is perceived is 
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non-being (asat), like a rope in so far as it appears (through 
erroneous perception) as a snake? No, that is not our position. 
For we hold that it is invariably real Being that is perceived, 
only it is perceived under the distinctions of duality and hence 
as different from what it really is. Thus we do not maintain that 
anything anywhere is non-being. 


The rationalist philosophers (Vaisesikas) believe in the 
existence of entities other than pure Being. Hence they speak 
of the non-existence (asattva) of these entities before their rise 
and after their final destruction. But we do not believe that any 
entity other than pure Being exists anywhere or at any time, 
whether a name or a named object. On the contrary, every 
name is (in truth) only Being, and it is Being to which other 
names are given through the notion that it is something else. It 
is parallel with the case of the snake-illusion, where it is in fact 
the rope that is called a snake under the impression that it is a 
snake. And it is parallel with the normal worldly practice of 
thinking of the lump of clay (taken up by the potter for use) 
and the clay pot (that he makes from it) as different from clay 
and calling them ‘the lump’ and ‘the pot’ respectively. But for 
those who discern the rope in its true nature, the name and 
notion of the snake cease, as do the name and notion of the pot 
and the rest in the case of those who distinctly perceive that 
their true nature is clay. And in much the same way the name 
and notion of all modifications of Being into other forms cease 
for those who discern the true nature of pure Being.*” 


ie. 
hd 


8. ‘But Being cannot ‘come into being’, for that would be 
impossible’. So says the author of the Sütras. The idea is this. 
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The coming into being of the ether or the wind is scarcely 
conceivable (by the human mind) and yet we know from Vedic 
revelation that they did come into being. So one might think 
that even the Absolute rose from some other source. And 
again, one learns from Vedic revelation that from entities like 
the ether, which are themselves but modifications, there arise 
further entities through further modification. And one might 
conclude from this that because the ether arose from the 
Absolute, the Absolute, in turn, was a modification of 
something else. To rebut this suspicion the author of the Sütras 
says, ‘(No,) for that would be impossible’. 


Verily, one should not suppose that the Absolute, which 
is of the nature of Being, could arise from anything else. Why 
not? Because such a thing is impossible. For the Absolute is 
pure Being. It could not arise from pure Being, for, since pure 
Being is in no way different from pure Being, there could not 
be any relation of ‘original substance’ and ‘modification’ 
between the two. And neither could pure Being arise from any 
particular being, for that would contradict known laws. 
Particulars like pots arise from universals like clay, not 
universals from particulars. Nor could pure Being arise from 
non-being, for the latter is non-existent, and we have the text 
‘How could Being arise from non-being?’** which negates the 
idea.... 


On the other hand, the fact that the ether and the wind 
have an origin is directly proclaimed. The fact that this is not 
so in the case of the Absolute marks a radical difference. Nor 
is the fact that we find modifications arising from things that 
are themselves modifications of other things an argument for 
saying that the Absolute is itself a modification of something 
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else. For if we do not accept some original (self-existent) entity 
somewhere we fall into infinite regress. And the original entity 
that all accept is in fact none other than what our tradition calls 
the Absolute.?? 


b, 
hd 


9. Here the Self might be dismissed as unreal on the ground 


of being ever unknowable. But this would be wrong, for its 
effect is knowable. 


It is as in the case of a magician (mass-hypnotist). An 
illusory production or effect can arise through hypnotic illusion 
from a magician who is himself real. Just as, in this case, the 
perceived illusion forces us to infer an unperceived but real 
magician behind it, so the production of the world as a 
perceived effect forces us to infer the absolutely real Self as the 
ground of the world-illusion. Like the magic elephant and other 
productions of the mass-hypnotist, the production of the world 
is intelligible as proceeding from a real cause, not from an 
unreal one. But it must be remembered that the Self cannot 
undergo real production of any kind. 


Alternatively, we might argue that it can undergo 
production ‘through illusion (maya)’ but not in reality. Just as 
a real object like a rope can undergo ‘production’ (lit. birth) as 
a snake through illusion but not in reality, so can the Self, 
which is real though not perceived, undergo production 
through illusion as the world, the latter corresponding with the 
rope-snake. But the Self does not undergo any real process of 
production. As for the thinker who says that the Self, which is 
an unborn, absolutely real principle, undergoes real birth as the 
universe, his doctrine is self-contradictory, as that which is (by 
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nature) unborn cannot undergo birth. So his doctrine (that 
something 1s really born) can only refer to birth from what has 
already been born. But the notion that all birth 1s birth from 
something already born implies infinite regress. So it stands 
proved that the Self is the one real principle, itself unborn.^ 


D 
10. Being void of all organs, the Absolute which has to be 
known is relationless (transcendent). Even so, it 1s, as the text 
says, ‘The support of all’. Everything has Being for its support 
because every judgement we make 1s accompanied by the idea 
of being. Not even a mirage or other illusion can occur without 
a real base. Hence the Absolute is the support of all."! 


3. The Absolute as the Self-Luminous Principle 


It was shown in the last section that our experiences in the 
realm of nescience are inexplicable unless we assume that some 
self-existent principle underlies the system of effects that we call the 
world.” And it has on several occasions been pointed out that this 
principle must be a conscious one. Self-existent as Being, it is self- 
luminous as Consciousness, and the numbered Extracts to follow in 
the present section show Sankara's meditations on this latter theme. 
No. 1 explains how the entire domain of the seen, mental and 
physical, is composite and objective and per se non-conscious (the 
mental phenomena are illumined by a mere reflection of the 
Consciousness of the Self, cp. Extract 7) and exists for the sake of 
another, namely the simple (non-composite) principle of Conscious- 
ness, the Self. No. 2 draws attention to the peculiar nature of the light 
of Consciousness. It is self-evident and self-established, since it 
persists unchanged throughout the experiences of waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep. It does not know itself as an object and does not 
need to as it is self-evident light. Though it is the light behind all 
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knowledge, it is not the agent in any act of knowing. No. 3 shows 
how the existence of the pure Self can be established indirectly as it 
is implied by the constant awareness that accompanies all our 
cognitions. No. 4 explains that knowledge is the nature of the Self 
and not due to an act. No. 5, a long Extract, recapitulates the above 
points and shows that the knowledge of the Self is independent of the 
sense-organs, citing the example of men who lose their eyes but still 
continue to have dreams.“ No. 6 also reviews the same points and 
remarks that they are fatal to the common-sense view, supported by 
the Vaisesikas, that the Self is an agent in acts of perception. No. 7 
shows how the luminosity of all luminous bodies is dependent on the 
light of Consciousness present within the observer. No. 8 remarks 
that the natural omniscience of the Self as Lord of the Universe can 
be viewed, from the standpoint of nescience, as a kind of constant 
activity, not dependent on organs. 


TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE 
AS THE SELF-LUMINOUS PRINCIPLE 


]. Thus the supreme Self created the world and its denizens 
and guardians, all dependent on food, just like a city with its 
citizens and garrison. Then He thought to Himself, just like a 
king would, ‘How will this aggregate of body and organs be 
able to function if I am not present, seeing that by nature it (is 
a composite creation and therefore) exists for the sake of 
another (and is consequently non-conscious)?' If speech were 
nothing more than the activity of the vocal cords (without the 
presence of a speaker behind them) it would be meaningless 
and in fact could not occur, any more than there could be 
payment of taxes or recitation of eulogies to the king if the city 
had no king. 
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Let Me, therefore, who am the supreme Master and Con- 
troller and Witness of what is done and what is not done and of 
the results of deeds and omissions, behave as if I were the king 
of the city. If indeed the activity of the compounded aggregate 
could go forward without Me, Consciousness, for the sake of 
whom it exists, like a city and its citizens carrying on without 
their king, then who would I be? What would be My nature? 
Over what could I be Lord and Master? 


If I do not enter into this aggregate of body and organs and 
observe the results of the activity of its organs such as speech 
and the rest, like a king coming into his city and taking careful 
note of what his officers have and have not been doing, then 
nobody will be able to know Me as existent and of such and 
such a nature. But if I do come into the body as the Witness of 
the operations of its organs, I shall be able to be known as the 
one who perceives the sounds made by these vocal organs as 
‘this’ (i.e. as an object), and who is existent and of the nature 
of Consciousness and who is the one for whose sake this vocal 
and other activity proceeds on the part of the composite organs. 
For these composite organs must exist for the sake of another, 
just as the pillars and walls assembled to form a mansion must 
exist, along with their parts, to serve some non-composite 
being. ^ 


hod 


2. The pupil said: If, holy Sir, my true nature is free from all 
modifications, and the state of dreamless sleep 1s evidence of 
this fact, then how do dream and waking arise? 


The Teacher replied: Well, do you experience waking and 
dream continuously? 
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The pupil answered: I experience them, but with breaks 
and not continuously. 


The Teacher replied: Then they are adventitious and not 
your true Self. If they were your true Self, they would be 
self-established like pure Consciousness and would be contin- 
uous. Moreover, dream and waking cannot be your true nature 
for the further reason that they pass away like a worn out 
garment, while you remain. The essential element in anything 
(its real nature, svarüpa) cannot pass away while the thing 
remains. But dream and waking pass away, while pure 
Consciousness remains constant (throughout waking, dream 
and dreamless sleep). If your true nature as Consciousness 
were lost in dreamless sleep then it would stand destroyed or 
could be negated as non-existent. For what is adventitious (and 
so impermanent) and not the real property of a thing is found 
to be subject to destruction and non-existent, as for example 
clothes and wealth are subject to destruction, and advantages 
merely dreamed of or falsely imagined are (found to be) 
non-existent. 


Well, but in this way, holy Sir, Consciousness itself in its 
real nature will be found to be something that supervenes 
adventitiously, for there is no experience of it in dreamless 
sleep as there is in waking and dream. Or else I shall have to 


say, ‘I am not Consciousness in my true nature’. 


No, replied the Teacher. For if you look carefully you will 
see that this argument is fallacious. If you enjoy some superior 
power through which you enjoy Consciousness as something 
adventitious, then continue to do so by all means. But for my 
own part I could not establish the truth of this logically even if 
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I tried for a hundred years, and neither could anyone else, even 
if he were (as the theory would imply) actually non-conscious. 
For if Consciousness were adventitious, no one could prevent 
the logical consequence that it would have to be composite, 
and hence that it (was not self-existent but) existed for the sake 
of another, was multiple and subject to destruction. For, as we 
have already said, that which does not exist for its own sake 
(and is therefore composed by and for another) cannot establish 
itself as real. But no one can deny the independent self- 
existence of the Self as pure Consciousness because it estab- 
lishes itself as real (i.e. manifests itself) by its own power and 
never fails. 


But, replied the pupil, did I not cite an example of its 
failure when I said I experienced nothing in dreamless sleep? 


No, replied the Teacher, because the statement was self- 
contradictory. You ask where the contradiction lay? When you 
are experiencing enough to say ‘I am experiencing nothing’, 
that 1s a self-contradictory statement. 


But, holy Sir, I have never experienced anything in 
dreamless sleep, whether Consciousness or anything else. 


And yet you do have experience in dreamless sleep, 
replied the Teacher, because you deny that you have 
experienced anything, while not denying the fact of experi- 
encing. I told you before that that experience of yours was 
itself Consciousness. That which is present and enables you to 
make the denial ‘I did not experience anything’, that is your 
experience, your knowledge. Therefore, since the light of 
Consciousness never fails in waking, dream or dreamless sleep, 
it is self-established as eternal and constant and raised above 
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all change, and it does not depend on being established by 
empirical means of proof. 


The cognizer, though himself self-evident, requires to 
resort to an empirical means of cognition to determine the 
object of his knowledge, which is different from himself. But 
there is another different (and fundamentally superior) constant 
principle of determination that is needed to determine that 
which is not itself yet determinate (i.e. the not-self, which is 
non-conscious). This principle is eternal, changeless and of the 
nature of self-luminous light. It requires no additional means 
of knowledge to establish either itself or the (empirical) cog- 
nition or the cognizer, for it is their own true nature. Brilliance 
and heat in (red hot) iron and (warm) water depend on the 
action of something external, like fire or the sun, because 
brilliance and heat are not the nature of iron and water. But the 
light and heat of fire and the sun do not depend on any external 
agency, as they are the very nature of fire and the sun. 


But is it not the case that right knowledge (prama) is 
necessarily transient (in that it arises in regard to something 
that was not known before) and could not exist if it were not? 
Not so, for there is no distinction in the nature of awareness 
itself, whether (it appears to us as) eternal or transient. It is 
invariably of the nature of right knowledge. We do not 
experience any distinction of the form, ‘When awareness is 
transient it constitutes right knowledge, when it is constant it 
does not’. 


Perhaps you will say that there is such a distinction. It 
takes the form: ‘When awareness is eternal and constant it does 
not depend on a knowing agent (pramatr), but where it is 
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transient it depends on a knowing agent, as it depends on 
effort’. 


But even if this were so, it would merely illustrate how the 
Self as (ultimate reality behind) the knowing agent does not 
require to be established by any external means of proof and is 
self-evident. And if you (try to suggest the argument is absurd 
and) say that (according to its terms) absence of dependence on 
a means of knowledge could equally imply absence of all 
awareness, since that, too, would be constant, we reply that this 
position is excluded, as it has already been shown that aware- 
ness verily exists in the case of the Self. If you say that the 
establishment of the Knower depends on a means of know- 
ledge, then who would be the one seeking that means of 
knowledge? It must be admitted that the one who desires to 
know is himself the knowing subject. And his desire to know 
must bear on an object of cognition, not on himself, the 
knowing subject. If it were supposed to bear on himself as 
knowing subject, there would be infinite regress, for there 
would have to be another knowing subject to know the first 
knowing subject and another subject to know the new one and 
so on. Similar considerations apply when desire (in any form, 
including that of desire to know,) is supposed to bear on the 
knowing subject. 


Another reason why the knower cannot be the object of 
any external means of cognition is that he is in no way separate 
from himself as knower. An object of right knowledge through 
an external means of knowledge is only possible if it is 
separated from the knower through the intervention of desire, 
memory, effort and the ensuing application of the aforesaid 
means of cognition. Knowledge of an object is never found 
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without this condition. But the knower could in no way be 
conceived as separate from himself through the intervention of 
any of these factors. Memory, too, bears on the object of re- 
membrance, not on the one remembering. Similarly, desire 
bears on the object of desire only, not on the one having the 
desire. If the one remembering or the one desirous (of some- 
thing) were taken as the object of such memory or desire, the 
same infinite regress would inevitably arise as arose Just now 
when we tried to make the knowing subject the object of his 
own desire to know. 


Well then, you might say, if there cannot be any know- 
ledge of the knowing subject, he must just remain unknown. 
But this is not right. True, the knowledge of the knowing 
subject 1s directed to the object of his cognition. If it bore on 
the knower himself, there would be infinite regress, as we have 
already shown. But we have also shown that the light of the 
Self, eternal and raised above all change, is ever established as 
present in the Self without dependence on any external factor, 
like the heat and light in fire and the sun. If Consciousness, as 
the Light of the Self, were not constantly present in the Self, 
then the Self could not exist for its own sake. It would then be 
composite, like the psycho-physical organism, and would exist 
for another and have imperfections, as we have already 
explained. 


What imperfections do we mean? If Consciousness as the 
Light of the Self were not constantly in the Self, then it would 
depend on the intervention of memory and other factors and 
have gaps. This Consciousness as the Light in the Self would 
then be non-existent before it arose and non-existent again after 
it subsided. And it would be a composite entity like the eyes 
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and other organs and exist for the sake of another. And if it 
were found to be produced in the Self (as in the theory of the 
Vaisesikas), then the Self would not exist for its own sake. For 
it is the presence of the eternal Light in the Self that shows that 
the latter exists for its own sake, while it 1s the absence of this 
eternal Light in the not-self that shows that the latter exists for 
the sake of another. Thus it is proved that the Self is of the very 
nature of Consciousness as eternal Light, without dependence 
on any other thing. 


You might remark that if all this were true, the (ultimate) 
knower would not be the one who enjoyed empirical cognition 
(as he would be above all change and activity). And you might 
ask in what sense he could then be regarded as the knower. To 
this we reply that there is no difference in the nature of right 
cognition (pramà), whether it be taken as eternal or transitory. 
Right knowledge is just awareness, and it makes no difference 
to its real nature (svabhava) whether it be associated with 
memory and desire, and so transient, or whether it be 
considered as eternal and raised above all change. For in the 
case of such activities as standing, for instance, we do not think 
that the result is essentially different whether the activity is 
preceded by moving about, and so transient, or whether it 1s 
permanent: which is why we use the same term in either case 
and say ‘The men are standing’ and also ‘The mountains 
stand'. In the same way, there is no contradiction in speaking 
of that which is eternal awareness by nature as ‘knower’ 
because the result (of both kinds of knowledge) is the same. 


Here the pupil (takes up the argument and) says: Since the 
Self, being of the very nature of eternal awareness, is not 
subject to any kind of change, he could not be an agent, like a 
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carpenter working with tools, unless he entered into intimate 
relation with the body and the senses. If that which 1s by nature 
unrelated with anything else were supposed to enjoy the use of 
the body and organs we would have infinite regress. 


Carpenters and the like are ever intimately related with 
their bodies and organs, so that in their case there is no 
question of infinite regress when they enjoy the use of their 
tools." But the case with the Self is different. Being by nature 
unrelated with anything else, it could not be an agent unless it 
acquired organs. But to acquire organs would imply (action 
and so) undergoing a change, and other organs would have to 
be supposed to exist to make it an agent capable of effecting 
this change, and further organs would have to be supposed to 
exist to supply the second set and so to infinity. So a knower 
who was an active agent in the process of knowing could not 
be conceived as an independent self-existent principle without 
infinite regress. 


You cannot (to avoid the difficulties just mentioned) say 
(with the Pürva Mimamsakas) that action itself introduces 
action into the Self, because that which has not yet come into 
being (the original first act) has no nature of its own that it 
could function as a cause. Nor would it help to say that any 
other entity advances on the Self and causes it to act. For 
nothing other than the Self can be a self-established reality, nor 
could it be anything but an object for the Self (and so 
powerless to affect or alter the latter). What is other than the 
Self is non-conscious, and nothing of this kind can have self- 
established existence. All objects, from sound (the first to 
manifest of the great elements which compose the objective 
world) onwards, can be established only through an empirical 
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cognition that culminates in awareness as its final result. If 
awareness belonged to anything other than the Self, that thing, 
too, would be nothing but the Self, non-composite and existing 
for its own sake and not for that of another. But neither the 
body nor the senses nor external objects can be held to exist for 
their own sake. For we find that their existence can only be 
established by a cognition culminating in awareness. 


But is it not the case that no special act of cognition is 
required for awareness of the body (so that the latter is inde- 
pendently real)? Yes, that is true in the waking state. But at 
death or in dreamless sleep even the body can only be estab- 
lished through perception and other such acts of cognition 
(performed by other people). The sense-organs, too, (depend 
on acts of cognition to be known). For it is sound and the other 
great elements (such as wind, water, fire and earth which go to 
make up the objective world) which undergo modification to 
assume the form of the body and sense-organs.* And we have 
already said that ‘establishment’ (siddhi) means that awareness 
which is the ‘product’ (phala, lit. fruit) of the application of the 
empirical means of cognition. Awareness per se, however, is 
self-established, raised above all change and the pure essence 
of the Light of the Self. 


Here an objector intervenes to claim that it is a contra- 
diction to say that awareness is the product of the application 
of the empirical means of knowledge and proof and at the same 
time raised above all change and the pure essence of the Light 
of the Self. But the reply given is that it is not a contradiction. 
Why not? Awareness is in fact eternal and raised above all 
change. But it is referred to figuratively as the culminating 
point in empirical cognitions since they proceed for its sake. 
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And since the empirical cognitions arising from perception and 
the other means of knowledge are transitory, awareness (in 
their case) seems to be transitory too. Hence it 1s referred to 
figuratively as their ‘product’ (phala). 


If this 1s so, revered Sir, proceeds the pupil, then aware- 
ness must indeed be eternal, raised above all change, the pure 
essence of the Light of the Self and self-established, since it 
will not depend on the application of any external means of 
knowledge to establish its own existence. And whatever is 
different from this, the non-conscious, will operate only in 
conjunction with other things and will exist for the sake of 
another. And the not-self will have its existence-for-another 
only as the content of awareness in cognitions promoted by 
pleasure, pain and delusion“? and will exist in no other form.*® 
That is, from the standpoint of ultimate truth it will not exist at 
all. In ordinary experience in the world we find that the erron- 
eously perceived snake and mirage and so on have no existence 
apart from our awareness of them. Hence it is but reasonable 
to suppose that the duality apprehended in waking and dream 
has no existence apart from our awareness of it. 


And thus it 1s, revered Sir, that from the standpoint of 
ultimate truth there is no break in awareness, which is the Light 
of the Self and hence eternal and raised above all change, one 
without a second. For it is invariably present amidst all the 
different cognitions, whereas none of them are invariably 
present with it. We say that the various cognitions of blue and 
yellow, etc., seen in a dream, do not exist from the standpoínt 
of ultimate truth, because they pass away while awareness 
remains. But the various cognitions of blue and yellow beheld 
in waking, too, pass away while that same awareness remains. 
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Hence they, too, must be of illusory nature. And there 1s no 
other principle to be aware of this awareness. Therefore it 
cannot of its own accord either accept itself (perceive itself as 
something new) or reject itself as an illusion, since nothing 
apart from it exists. 


It is indeed so, replied the Teacher. It is nescience (avidya) 
which causes this flow of transmigratory experience in the 
form of waking and dream.” What puts an end to this 
nescience is spiritual knowledge (vidya). Thus thou hast 
attained to the state beyond all fear. Never again wilt thou 
experience the pain of waking and dream. Thou art liberated 
from the pain of transmigratory experience. 


‘It is so! (OMY replied the pupil.” 


RO 
d 


3. To that worthy pupil the Teacher replied as follows. Hear 
the answer to your question about the nature of the Divine 
Being that prompts the mind and other organs to apprehend 
their objects, and about how He does so. ‘The Hearer of 
hearing’ says the text. ‘Hearing’ is the organ through which 
one hears. It means the sense-organ called the ear through 
which one hears sound. The ‘Hearer’ of that hearing is that 
Divine Being about whom you asked when you said, ‘What 
Divine Being presides over seeing and hearing?’ 


You might perhaps say that I ought to have replied, ‘So 
and so, being of such and such a nature, presides over hearing 
and other such functions, and that it was an irrelevant answer 
to say “The Hearer of hearing’. But in truth there was nothing 
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wrong with my reply, as the one who presides over seeing and 
hearing cannot be conceived in any other way. If the one who 
presided over hearing and the other functions were conceived 
as having His own particular brand of activity, different in 
nature from the activities over which He was presiding, like 
one mowing with a scythe, then my answer would have been 
irrelevant indeed. But the one who presides over hearing and 
the rest cannot be conceived as having His own separate mode 
of activity, like a mower. We infer His existence indirectly 
through the activities of the various organs, which are com- 
posite entities (and therefore exist for the sake of another) 
performing acts of perception, fancy and determination, the 
sign (for inferring the existence of the Lord within as the 
Witness for whose sake they perform their operations) being 
that they culminate in awareness as their final result. We 
conclude that there must be some being that uses, but does not 
enter into composition with, hearing and the other functions, 
since things that are composite exist for the sake of another 
(conscious being who devised them for an end), like a house. 
So my answer “The Hearer of hearing’ was relevant to the 
question. 


But what, you might ask, is the meaning of the (tautol- 
ogous) phrase ‘The Hearer of hearing’? ‘Hearing’ surely does 
not need a second hearing, any more than light needs a second 
light. We reply that there is nothing wrong here. The meaning 
of the phrase is explicable as follows. The ear has the power to 
reveal its own special object (sound). But that power to reveal 
its own special object is only found because of the presence 
within all of Consciousness as the Light of the Self, and would 
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not be found if the latter were not present. So to speak of "The 
Hearer of hearing’ and so on is but right... 


The same is true in the case of the mind or inner organ. 
The inner organ would not be capable of carrying out its func- 
tions of fancy and determination unless it were lit from within 
by the Light of Consciousness.” 


PX 
4. As for your request that I should exhibit the Self to you 
like a pot, said Yajfiavalkya, that I decline to do, as it is 
impossible. Why is it impossible? On account of its inherent 
nature. What is its inherent nature? It is the Seer of seeing and 
so forth. The Seer of seeing 1s the Self. 


Seeing is of two kinds, that which passes for such in the 
world and that which is really such. That which passes for such 
in the world is a function of the inner organ (the mind) assoc- 
iated with the faculty of sight in the eye. It is an act and hence 
it has a beginning and an end. But the Seeing ofthe Self is the 
very nature of the Self as Seer, as heat and light are the very 
nature of fire, and hence it does not begin or end. Because it 
appears to be identical with that form of seeing which is an act 
and which 1s only its external adjunct (and so not part of its 
true nature), the seeing of the Self is spoken of as ‘the Seer’ (as 
if it were an agent in the act of seeing), and a distinction is set 
up between ‘the Seer’ and His ‘seeing’. 


That ‘seeing’ which passes for such in the world, and 
which is impregnated with colours through the operations of 
the faculty of sight, is something which has to be produced. As 
it appears to be identical with the eternal and changeless vision 
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(Consciousness) of the Self, it comes into being as a reflection 
of the latter, and 1s pervaded by it, and subsequently comes to 
an end. It is from this circumstance that the ultimate Seer (the 
Self), though always seeing, is loosely spoken of as sometimes 
seeing and sometimes not seeing. It is not that the seeing of the 
Seer in reality ever changes. Thus it will be said in the Fourth 
Chapter of the Upanishad ‘He (only) seems to think, He (only) 
seems to move’ and ‘No break is found in the Seeing of the 


Seer'.? 


This is the point that the present text, also, is conveying. 
Y ou do not see the Seer who pervades the act of empirical 
seeing with His eternal vision. The act of empirical seeing, 
which reveals colour and is itself impregnated with colour, 
cannot penetrate to the Self, the inmost principle that pervades 
it. Hence you do not see that inmost Self, the Seer of seeing... 
Nor can you think that which pervades thinking, since thinking 
is a mere function of the mind... That is the inherent nature of 
the real. So it cannot be exhibited (as a distinct object) like a 
COW.... 


Perhaps you will say that 1f the Self were really beyond all 
modification, the Veda could not have referred to it by such 
terms as ‘the Seer’, ‘the Hearer’, ‘the Thinker’, ‘the Knower’ 
and so forth at all. But this objection is not right. For these 
expressions simply reproduce worldly speech usage as it is 
ordinarily employed. Because the other phrase ‘You cannot see 
the Seer of seeing’** cannot be explained on any other basis, it 
is clear that the present phrases must mean just what we have 
said they mean.” 


e$, 
«* 
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5. An objector might (point to the different forms of the Self 
taught 1n the upanishadic texts and) ask how that Self can be 
known as one only without a second, beyond transmigratory 
experience. There is no problem, for instance, about knowledge 
of the individual soul (jiva). He is known as the hearer, the 
thinker, the one who sees, who commands, proclaims, under- 
stands and plumbs profound depths. Such an objector, it is true, 
could be told that 1f the true Self were taken in that way as the 
agent in the activities of hearing and the like, it would contra- 
dict such texts as ‘The unthought Thinker, the unknown 
Knower' and ‘You cannot think the Thinker of thinking, you 
cannot know the Knower of knowing! 5$ The objector might 
agree that there would be such an objection if the Self were 
taken to be known directly in the course of empirical exper- 
ience, in the manner of mental experiences such as Joy. Such 
direct knowledge is admittedly denied in texts like “You cannot 
think the Thinker of thinking’. He is, however, known 
indirectly in that His existence is implied by the fact of 
hearing, etc. So the objector might consider that this view was 
not in contradiction with the Vedic texts. 


Difficulties, however, arise. How can the Self be known 
even as that which is implied by the fact of hearing, etc.? For 
when the Self hears any sound, then, on account of the activity 
of hearing, there can be no activity of thinking or knowing, 
whether directed to the Self or elsewhere. And the same is true 
of the activity of thinking and of the activity of all the other 
faculties (i.e. each one excludes all the others whenever it is in 
play). And each of these faculties bears only on objects within 
its own sphere. The faculty of thinking, for instance, can only 
be exercised on objects of thought. You will say everything can 
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be thought of by the mind. It is true, but nothing can be thought 
without a thinker. What follows if this 1s so? Well, the point 1s 
that the thinker, who can think of everything, can only be the 
thinker and never the thing thought, and there 1s no second 
thinker to think of the thinker.” If the thinker were supposed 
to be thought of by the Self, then we should have two separate 
principles, a Self by whom the Self was thought of and a Self 
that was the object of that thought. The Self, which must be 
one and undivided, would have to be conceived as cloven into 
two parts, consisting of thinker and object thought, like a 
bamboo split down the middle. Neither part could then fulfil 
the function assigned to it, any more than two lights could 
stand to one another as illuminator and illumined, both being 
identical (as light). 


Nor has the thinker any time to think of the Self while 
thinking of objects of thought. Supposing for argument's sake 
that the thinker could think of the Self indirectly through a sign 
or symbol; even so, there would still be, just as before, two 
separate principles, the Self that was being thought of through 
a sign or symbol and the Self that was doing the thinking. So 
there would result the same fallacy that arose before, that of 
taking the Self, which 1s one and undivided, as consisting of 
two separate principles. 


But if the Self cannot be directly perceived, and if it 
cannot be known through inference from signs either, you 
might ask how it was that the Vedic text could say ‘He is my 
Self; this one should know’.’ And how, too, could He be 
called ‘the Hearer' and ‘the Thinker’? 


Here you might yourself reply that the Self has ‘being the 
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Hearer’ and so on as its intermittent qualities, while it is well 
known that it is not the Hearer by nature, and you might ask 
what the difficulty was 1n that. Well, there might not be any 
difficulties for you, but there would be for me. When He was 
the Hearer, He could not at the same time be the Thinker, and 
when He was the Thinker, He could not at the same time be the 
Hearer. On this assumption, from one point of view (the 
relative standpoint) He would be both the Hearer and the 
Thinker, and from another point of view (the absolute 
standpoint) He would be neither the Hearer nor the Thinker. 
And similar remarks would apply regarding (his róle in relation 
to) the other cognitive faculties. This being so, you would be 
faced with the necessity of admitting that the Self might have, 
or equally plausibly might not have, the qualities of being the 
Hearer and so forth, and being locked in this doubt you cannot 
very well deny that you are in a difficulty. When Devadatta is 
moving about he is not a ‘stander’ but just a ‘mover’. And 
when he is standing still he is not a ‘mover’ but just a ‘stander’. 
Thus he 1s either a ‘mover’ or a ‘stander’ only at a particular 
time: he is not constantly and by his very nature either a mover 
or a stander. The difficulty with your view of the nature of the 
Self is just of this order (i.e. by attributing merely accidental 
characteristics to it, it fails to determine its essential nature). 


The Vaisesikas and others have a similar view. They say 
that it 1s only in particular circumstances that we can attribute 
hearing to the Self and call it the Hearer or the Thinker as the 
case may be. And they maintain that knowledge can only arise 
through sense-contact and that (although they may follow on 
one another very quickly) no two cognitions can be simul- 
taneous. They illustrate their thesis that the mind cannot be 
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engaged in more than one kind of cognition at any one instant 
by appeal to the argument mentioned in the upanishadic text, 
‘I did not see that, as my mind was elsewhere"? 

Well, you might ask, what harm would result to our 
(objector's) position if all this were so? We reply, “Let it be so, 
if you wish. Only it cannot be the doctrine of the Veda’. It will 
not do to retort that the Veda speaks of the Self as the Hearer 
and the Thinker, as there are other texts in which it denies that 
the Self is either the Hearer or the Thinker. Nor will it help to 
accuse me of having myself admitted that the Self was a hearer 
and thinker at one time but not at another. For I do not 
maintain that doctrine at all. I stand by the doctrine that the 
Self is the eternal and constant Hearer, as expressed in such 
texts as ‘No break is found in the Hearing of the Hearer’.® 


Against this you might object that, if one accepts that the 
Self is the eternal and constant Hearer, one accepts by implic- 
ation that there can be a plurality of simultaneous cognitions of 
different kinds, which is against our experience)?! while 
denying any ignorance whatever; both of which positions are 
untenable.” But neither of these criticisms will stand. The 
Vedic texts affirm roundly that the Self is the Hearer of hearing 
and the Thinker of thinking and so forth. It is the seeing and so 
forth of the sense faculties such as sight that is transient and 
impermanent, since these faculties pertain to sense-organs 
which are material objects capable of entry into contact and 
disjunction. Such seeing and so forth is impermanent because 
it depends on contact with objects, just as the burning of a fire 
1s impermanent because it depends on contact with combust- 
ibles like straw. But that which is eternal and changeless, 
purely spiritual in nature and not capable of entry into contact 
or disjunction, cannot have transient qualities like seeing, 
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understood in the sense of sense-perception, which depends on 
the contact of the sense-organs with objects.... 


Thus there are two kinds of seeing, the transient seeing of 
the sense-faculty of vision operating through the eye, and the 
eternal and changeless seeing of the Self. Similarly, there are 
two kinds of hearing... thinking... and knowing... Even from 
the ordinary common-sense standpoint it is admitted that the 
seeing of the visual faculty is ‘impermanent’ in the sense that 
there are cases where it 1s first removed and then restored due 
to an attack of eye-disease and subsequent recovery from it; 
and it is also generally admitted that hearing and thinking and 
other cognitive faculties are *impermanent' in this sense, while 
the seeing, hearing and thinking of the Self within are constant. 
For one who has lost his eye-sight will say, “Today I saw my 
brother in a dream' and one who is well-known to be deaf will 
say, ‘Today I heard the recitation of a Vedic verse in the course 
of my dream'. If the seeing of the Self arose purely from 
contact with the faculty of vision present in the eye (as the 
Vaisesikas and others claim), it would be lost with the loss of 
the eye, and the one who had lost his eye could not see vivid 
colours in his dreams.... 


The eternal seeing of the Self apprehends the transient 
external seeing of the eye. The idea that because the external 
seeing comes and goes and 1s impermanent, the seeing of the 
Self which apprehends it is of like nature and impermanent too 
— this idea 1s nothing more than a common confusion. It is an 
illusion, like the illusion that your own sight is being whirled 
about when it becomes fixed on a torch or other brilliant object 
that is being whirled about at night. And this is confirmed by 
the Vedic text *He (only) seems to think, He (only) seems to 


move' S 
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Therefore, since the seeing of the Self is eternal and 
constant, the question of whether it does or does not bring 
about several different cognitions simultaneously does not 
arise. But the erroneous notion of the people at large, and of 
the secular philosophers, that the seeing of the Self is 
intermittent, is intelligible as rising from the Self's illusory 
conjunction with the act of external seeing, which is 
intermittent. For the secular philosophers and the people at 
large do not have the benefit of a Teacher who knows how to 
communicate the texts of the Upanishads in the traditional 
way.” , 


«* 


6. Perhaps, says the opponent, you will say that the Self is 
the Seer of seeing, the Hearer of hearing, the Thinker of 
thinking and the Knower of knowing. But such a way of 
speaking introduces no new qualification into the idea of ‘seer’ 
(that would render the expression anything more than 
tautology). Whether a ‘seer’ is ‘seer’ of seeing or ‘seer’ ofa 
pot is immaterial; he is just the seer in either case. You have 
only introduced a distinction into the nature of the seen, not 
into that of the seer. 


But here the Advaitin demurs. A distinction, he says, has 
been introduced into the nature of the seer. If the Seer of seeing 
is Himself the seeing, He always sees the seeing and the seeing 
1s never not seen by the Seer. In this case the seeing of the Seer 
must be constant and eternal. If the seeing of the Seer were not 
constant, then the seeing would sometimes not be seen, as an 
object of empirical vision, like a pot, is sometimes seen and 
sometimes not seen. But the Seer of seeing never omits to see 
seeing in this way. 
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Is it then that the Seer has two seeings, one eternal and 
constant and not itself requiring to be seen like an object, and 
the other occasional and requiring to be seen like an object? 
Yes, it is. The occasional seeing is evident to us all, as we find, 
for instance, that some people are blind, others not. If (this kind 
of) seeing were eternal and constant, no one would be blind. 
But the seeing of the Seer is eternal and constant, for we have 
the Vedic text ‘There is no break in the seeing of the Seer". 


Inference, too, would point to the same conclusion. Even 
a blind man has vision of pots and other imaginary objects in 
dream. This is the seeing that is not destroyed when empirical 
vision is destroyed, and this 1s the seeing that belongs to the 
Seer. As Seer of seeing, it eternally and constantly beholds the 
impressions of dream and perceptions of waking with its 
constant and eternal vision, which is its very nature, called 
*self-Iuminous light (svayam-jyotih)’. Seeing is thus its very 
nature, as heat is the very nature of fire. It is not, as the 
Vaisesikas believe, that there is any other Seer, distinct from 
seeing, and its conscious possessor.” 


7. "The Absolute rests in the supreme golden sheath. ‘Golden’ 
means composed of light, composed of the light of intellectual 
knowledge (buddhi-vijfiana). It rests in this sheath like a sword 
in its scabbard, in the sense that this is the place where one can 
find the Absolute as one can find a sword in its scabbard. It is 
called the ‘supreme’ sheath because it lies within all else. But 
in it lies the Absolute, free from the taint of all defects such as 
nescience and the rest. The Absolute is called Brahman 
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because it is greater than all else and the Self of all else. It is also 
partless and without structure of any kind. 


Because it is taintless and partless, it is the pure light that 
illumines fire and all other luminous principles. The luminosity 
of these principles depends on the presence of the internal 
Light of Consciousness in its true nature as the Self or the 
Absolute. That only is the supreme Light which is not 
illumined by another, and that is the Light of the Self. The 
wise, those possessed of discrimination, know the Self as the 
Witness of the ideas representing material objects, and adopt 
the standpoint that they themselves are the Self. Because the 
Self is the supreme Light, it is only those persons who are 
possessed of discrimination who know it, not others. For the 
latter (invariably) adopt the standpoint of (identifying them- 
selves with) the empirical perceiver perceiving external 
objects. 


Next the text proceeds to explain the meaning of the 
phrase ‘Light of lights’. Though the sun illumines all below, it 
does not shine on the Self or Absolute. That is, it does not 
illumine it. For it 1s only through the light of the Self that the 
sun illumines all the not-self. It has no independent power of 
illumination of its own. The same 1s true of the moon and the 
stars and the lightning, what to say of the fire which we can 
perceive here below. 


In short, this world that is manifest before us manifests in 
the Light ofthe supreme Lord. He is of the nature of Light. As 
torches and the like do not burn of themselves but merely 
conform to the behaviour of the fire that has been applied to 
them, so do the sun and all other luminous objects in the world 
shine through the luminosity of the Absolute and not of their 
own accord. 
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This being so, it is that Absolute alone that manifests 
differently in different effects. Hence it follows that the 
Absolute is of the very nature of luminosity. For what is itself 
not luminous cannot illumine other things, as is shown by the 
fact that pots and similar opaque objects are never found to 
illumine other objects, whereas the sun and other luminous 


objects do.” 


i? 
~ 


8. The opponent has claimed that the Absolute cannot be 
omniscient in the literal sense of the word, for if His act of 
knowing is constant and eternal, He will not be a free agent in 
regard to it. But we are entitled to ask the good man why the 
eternal activity of knowing should in any way detract from the 
omniscience of the Absolute. There is no self-contradiction in 
the proposition *He who has eternal knowledge, capable of 
illumining all objects, is omniscient’. It is when knowledge is 
not constant, and a being sometimes has knowledge and 
sometimes does not have it, that he is not omniscient. But this 
defect is not present where knowledge is constant and eternal. 


Perhaps you will contend that it is not right to speak of 
free independent cognitive action in relation to an object of 
knowledge if knowledge is eternal and constant. But this 
objection is not right. For we find it said of the sun, ‘It burns’ 
and ‘It illumines’, though its heat and light are constant. 


Perhaps you will rejoin that we may very well speak of the 
sun as burning and illumining when it is in contact with objects 
that can be burnt and illumined, but that in the case of the 
Absolute there is no contact with any object of knowledge 
before the rise of the world (at the beginning of the world- 
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period), so that the example fails because it is on a different 
footing from what it is supposed to exemplify. But this is 
wrong, for we see that the sun is said to ‘shine’ even when 
there is no object for it to illumine. And because it is said of the 
Absolute that in the absence of any object of knowledge 
(before the manifestation of the world at the beginning of the 
world-period) ‘It took thought," it can be spoken of as an 
agent in the same sense as the sun, so that the two are here on 
an equal footing. 


In fact, in regard to the question of having an object, the 
texts saying that the Absolute ‘took thought’ (before the pro- 
jection of the world) are more justified (than the example of the 
sun could possibly show). Do you then ask what it was that 
formed the object of the knowledge of the Lord before the rise 
of the manifestation of the world? It was name and form, we 
reply, indeterminable either as the principle of reality or as 
anything different, as yet unmanifest, but about to be 
manifested. The followers of the Yoga Sastra maintain that 
even yogins enjoy direct knowledge of past and future things 
through His grace. How much more, then, should we attribute 
the constant and eternal knowledge implied by the projection, 
maintenance and withdrawal of the whole world-appearance to 
Him who 1s eternally and constantly established as the Lord. 


The opponent said earlier that the Absolute could not be 
supposed to ‘take thought’ before the rise to manifestation of 
the world, as it would not then be connected with a body or 
other organs. But this objection is out of place, since the 
Absolute is knowledge by nature, just as the sun is light by 
nature, so that in His case it is wrong to speak of dependence 
on instruments of knowledge. Moreover, it is those afflicted by 
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nescience, such as the individual souls under transmigration, 
who depend on a body and other instruments to bring about 
knowledge. This is not so in the case of the Lord, for in His 
case nothing exists that could obstruct knowledge.” 


4. The Absolute as Bliss 


Sankara was a good deal less exuberant than his later followers 
came to be in his references to the Absolute or the Self as bliss. This 
may be illustrated from the case of the famous work called “The 
Crest-Jewel of Wisdom', attributed to him but now known to have 
been composed centuries after his death by some member of his 
school. Of the 580 verses of the ‘Crest-Jewel’ almost a tenth refer in 
one way or another to the topic of bliss, whereas in Sankara’s one 
independent work of guaranteed authenticity, the Upadesa Sahasri, 
there is only one appearance of the term bliss (ànanda)", and the 
Absolute is regularly described as ‘Being-and-Consciousness-only 
(sac-cin-matra)’ and not according to the later formula 'Being- 
Consciousness-Bliss (sac-cid-ànanda)'. Nevertheless, the Upanishads 
do speak of the Absolute as bliss, and this note is not absent from 
Sankara's genuine texts, as we have already had occasion to notice” 


Of the following Extracts dealing further with the subject, 
No. 1 points to the bliss of the Absolute available in dreamless sleep 
when nescience is absent. No. 2 shows that, under the influence of 
nescience, the bliss of the Absolute manifests in fragmentary and 
temporary form as worldly joy. No. 3 speaks of the bliss in the ‘ether 
of the heart’ enjoyed by those who realize the true nature of the Self. 
Nos. 4-6 explain how the bliss of the Self is permanent, and, unlike 
that derived from objects, not dependent on activity. No. 7 (a most 
important passage) declares that the bliss of the Self is not anything 
experienced like an object. If certain upanishadic passages (of which 
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the later theistic schools of Vedanta were to make much) refer to 
supernormal joys, these are but references to exalted states of yoga 
and, as such, within the domain of nescience. The knower of the 
Absolute is not identified with them or with states of misery either, 
as he is not identified with the mind or with any external adjunct. 


TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS BLISS 


1. But when in dreamless sleep that nescience” which sets 
up the appearance of beings. other than the Self has ceased, 
there is no (apparent) entity separated from oneself as if it were 
another. At that time, with what could one see, smell or 
understand? Then one is wholly embraced by one's own Self 
as Consciousness, of the nature of self-luminous Light. One is 
then all serene, with one's desires attained, transparent as 
water, and this is all on account of the absence of any second. 
For if a second thing is distinguished, this must be through 
nescience, and as this has now ceased, what is left is one (and 
homogeneous). It is the Seer, because its seeing, being of the 
nature of self-luminous Light, is without a break. It is without 
a second, for there 1s no second thing over against it for it to 
see. This is the immortal, the fearless state. This is the world of 
Brahman, that is to say, the world that is Brahman (the 
Absolute). O King, says Yajfiavalkya, at this time (i.e. when 
the soul passes into the state of dreamless sleep) the supreme 
Reality, having thrown off all external adjuncts such as the 
body and the senses, shorn of all relationships, rests in its own 
Light. 

This is the highest state of the principle of Light that 
undergoes (apparent) embodiment. All other states, from that 
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of the deity governing creation (Brahm) to that of the meanest 
clump of grass, involve embodiment, are imagined through 
nescience, and are secondary because they belong to the realm 
of nescience (whereas in the state of dreamless sleep the soul 
passes beyond the state of nescience). But this state (of 
dreamless sleep) is far higher than the position of the gods and 
other exalted beings, that is achieved through assiduous per- 
formance of the rituals and meditation on their symbolic 
significance. It is a state of identity with the Self of all, where 
one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows nothing else. 
This 1s the highest glory. It is the highest of glories because it 
is one's natural state, and all other states of glory are wrought 
(and hence perishable). This is one’s highest world, and all 
other worlds, the fruit of rituals, are inferior. But this state is 
not within the compass of action, as it 1s one's natural state 
(and therefore eternally realized, even though, under nescience, 
one may not be aware of it). This is one's highest world and 
also one's highest bliss. It is one's supreme bliss in comparison 
with all other joys whatever that are promoted by the contact 
of the senses with their objects, because it 1s eternal. "That 


which is infinite, that is joy', ^ says another text... 


On a fraction of this bliss, a fraction set up by nescience 
and lasting as long as the contact of the senses with particular 
(pleasurable) objects lasts, all other beings subsist.” 


iO, 
b d 


2. We begin an enquiry into the meaning of the word ‘bliss’ 
in the text, to decide whether it means that worldly joy that 
arises from the inter-relationship of subject and object, or 
whether it refers to the natural, eternal Bliss of the Self. 
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Worldly bliss only blossoms when the inner and outer 
conditions for it are present. It is introduced (as a topic) here 
only to give some idea of the Absolute. For it is through this 
familiar worldly bliss that one can gain some notion of the utter 
joy and beatitude that come to one whose mind is withdrawn 
from objects. 


Even worldly bliss is a fragment of the Bliss of the 
Absolute. For when knowledge is overborne by nescience and 
the latter gains the ascendancy in varying degrees, then the 
Bliss of the Absolute manifests as temporary worldly joy in all 
living beings from Brahmà downwards, according to their 
merits derived from previous actions, the merit from previously 
performed meditations on themes provided in the ritualistic 
texts and on the (consequent) availability of objects and other 
means to enjoyment. This same Bliss of the Absolute is direct- 
ly experienced by one who is versed in the Vedic wisdom and 
not smitten by desire, and it manifests in ascending degrees in 
the *human Gandharvas' (a class of supremely happy beings 
mentioned in the text under comment) and other beings in 
proportion to the weakening of their nescience, desire and self- 
ish activity, each class enjoying a hundredfold more until the 
bliss of Hiranyagarbha” is reached at the top of the scale. But 
when the distinction set up by nescience between subject and 
object has been abolished through knowledge, then what 
remains is the natural infinite Bliss alone, one without a 
second.” : 


M d 


3. This knowledge of the Absolute, which was attained by 
Bhrgu and taught by Varuna, starts with a knowledge of the 
body and proceeds up from there till it establishes itself as the 
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supreme non-dual principle of Bliss in the ether of the cave of 
the heart. The implication 1s that anyone who follows this path 
can enter into Bliss and know the Absolute. He becomes firmly 
established in Bliss, in the Supreme, in the Absolute, because 
his knowledge is firmly established. That is to say he becomes 
the Absolute.9? » 


~~ 


4. And there is another reason to show that the Absolute 
must exist. The Absolute is ‘savour’ (rasa). How do we know 
that the Absolute is savour? Because, says the Upanishad, that 
which is well-made is also savour. Savour, whether sweet or 
bitter, is well-known in the world as that which brings about 
joy. The text says, ‘A person is happy only when he has 
enjoyed savour of some sort'. Never do we find in the world 
that joy arises from something that is non-existent. Knowers of 
the Absolute (brahmana), men of enlightenment, are found 
who have no external instruments of joy and make no effort to 
procure joy, and yet who are as blissful as if they were 
extracting joy from external means all the time. The savour 
they enjoy is the Absolute. Hence it follows that the Absolute 
must exist as that which yields them the savour they enjoy.?! 


$. 
d 


5. But why should it be the Self, in particular, that is the 
thing to be known, to the contempt of all else? The Upanishad 
replies in the words ‘It is dearer than a son...” A son being a 
typical example in the world of something dear, to say that the 
Self is dearer than a son is a way of saying that it is supremely 
dear above all. It implies that it is also dearer than all other 
things that are held dear in the world, such as wealth, gold or 
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jewels. One might raise the question why it should be the Self 
and not the Principle of Vital Energy or some other good that 
should be held supremely dear. For the Principle of Vital 
Energy and the complex of body and organs are more intimate 
possessions than such evidently external entities as sons or 
wealth. But the Self as the prime metaphysical principle is 
more intimate even than those intimate possessions. Whatever 
in the world is supremely dear is sought after with every effort. 
And this Self is dearer than anything dear belonging to the 
empirical world. So it follows that very great efforts indeed 
should be made to attain it, to the exclusion of efforts to attain 
any other good, even though the latter may seem to be enjoined 
as a duty. 


But someone might persist and ask why should it be the 
Self that is sought and the not-self rejected, and not the reverse, 
when both the Self and the not-self are dear and the acquisition 
of one implies the rejection of the other. To this the text replies 
that one who holds the Self to be supremely dear, and who 
hears another declare that some feature of the not-self such as 
son or the like is dearer than the Self, should say to him, 
*Come, the object of your desire, be it a son or whatever else, 
will one day die or be destroyed’ .? 

4 
6. In this way, this joy, which is the supreme reality and 
which is experience of the true nature of the Self, is self- 
established. It is ‘peaceful’ in the sense of constituting the 
cessation of all evil. It is delightful, for the word ‘nirvana’ is 
derived from nirvrti meaning delight." It exists in delight as 
perfect transcendence (kaivalya). Its nature is unutterable 
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because it belongs to a unique realm; for this superlative joy is 
accessible to the yogin himself alone. It is not ‘born’ 
(produced, for instance by the contact of the senses with their 
objects) as the joy arising from objects is (which invariably has 
a beginning and consequently an end) Those who have 
realized the Absolute say that this Joy 1s none other than the 
unborn principle which is the object of our search, and that it 
is the omniscient Absolute, having omniscience for its nature." 


* 
bd 


7. Here we embark on some reflection (vicara). The word 
*ananda' is current in the world meaning ‘bliss’. And the 
Upanishads apply the word ‘ananda’ particularly to the 
Absolute, saying ‘The Absolute is Bliss’... The accepted 
meaning of the word ‘bliss’ is the joy that is an object of 
experience. And if the Bliss of the Absolute were an object of 
experience, there would be nothing wrong in calling the 
Absolute ‘Bliss’. You might indeed say that the authority of 
the Veda itself declares that the nature of the Absolute 1s Bliss 
that can be experienced as an object, so that no further enquiry 
is needed. But that is not right. For we find (other) Vedic texts 
which contradict this. It is true that the word ‘Bliss’ is applied 
to the Absolute. But the notion of determinate cognition 
(vijfiana) stands contradicted if the Absolute is a perfect unity. 
And there are texts which declare that it is an absolute unity, 
such as ‘But when for him all this has become the Self, then 
what could he see and with what?’® ... And as we thus find 
contradictory Vedic texts, we must undertake some critical 
reflection. Furthermore, there are different views held upon the 
point by the different philosophical schools in their various 
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theories of liberation. The Saükhyas and Vai$esikas, for 
instance, hold to the existence of liberation but declare that no 
joy is experienced in that state, while others state that un- 
surpassable joy 1s experienced. 


What, then, is the reasonable view? One might initially 
suppose that joy was experienced in liberation. For we have 
such Vedic texts as ‘Eating, playing and enjoying himself’, ‘If 
he became desirous of the world of the ancestors, it would 
appear by his mere wish’, ‘He who is Witness of all and 
cognisant of all’ and ‘He attains all desires." You might argue 
against us (the exponent of the prima facie view maintains) 
that there can be no determinate knowledge (vijfiana) where 
there are no factors permitting the rise of any act of cognition, 
since determinate cognition implies an act composed of several 
factors. But such an argument (the exponent of the prima facie 
view continues) is vain because we know on the authority of 
the revealed Vedic texts that there is determinate cognition of 
the Absolute, otherwise we could not explain such texts as (the 
one at present under comment) ‘The Absolute is determinate 
cognition (vijfíana) and Bliss’. 


Perhaps (the exponent of the prima facie view argues 
further) you will say that not even a Vedic text can make fire 
cold or water hot, its sole function lying in the communication 
of information. Nor could it inform us (of something outside 
our possible experience and radically contradictory to our 
experience and say) that there does exist fire that is cold and 
water that is hot in places that are inaccessible to us.** But 
these arguments (according to the exponent of the prima facie 
view) will not do either. For we have direct objective 
knowledge (he says) of the presence of Bliss in our inmost 
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Self. Texts like ‘The Absolute is determinate cognition and 
Bliss’ do not contradict experience in the way that statements 
like ‘Fire is cold’ would. And the fact that they do not 
contradict experience is subject to direct verification. The 
feeling ‘I am happy’ itself reveals one’s own Self to be of the 
nature of Bliss, so these texts are in no conceivable contra- 
diction with experience. Therefore the Absolute reveals itself 
to us as being of the nature of Bliss and determinate cognition. 
And hence the texts like ‘Eating, playing and enjoying 
himself’, which we quoted above as implying that the Bliss of 
the Absolute is an object of experience, do actually have that 
meaning. 


But this whole prima facie view 1s wrong. There cannot be 
determinate cognition in the absence of organs and instruments 
of knowledge. Final liberation, however, implies separation 
from the body? and, in the absence of a body, there cannot be 
organs and instruments of knowledge for lack of a seat. So 
determinate cognition is impossible in liberation on account of 
the absence of organs and instruments of knowledge. And if 
determinate cognition could arise in the absence of a body and 
organs, it would be unnecessary to use organs and instruments 
of knowledge to attain it at all (which 1s absurd and contradicts 
the opponent's own beliefs). 


Moreover, if there could be objective knowledge of the 
Bliss of the Absolute in liberation, this would contradict the 
perfect unity of the Absolute. Nor will it avail to say that the 
Absolute perpetually knows itself objectively as Bliss because 
it is of the very nature of determinate cognition (vijfiana). For 
this would imply that the ignorant man under transmigration, 
too, would automatically be perpetually aware of his own 
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nature (and so not in transmigration). The fact is that the 
liberated man is like a cupped handful of water thrown back 
into a tank. He is in no way separate from the Absolute that he 
could have determinate cognition of it as being of the nature of 
Bliss. The claim, therefore, that the Absolute reveals itself to 
the liberated man as being of the nature of Bliss is nonsensical. 


Perhaps you will claim that the liberated one is other than 
the Absolute but that he knows the Bliss of the Absolute and 
also knows his inmost Self, so that he has the experience ‘I am 
of the nature of Bliss'. But this view would contradict the 
perfect unity of the Absolute, and this in turn would be against 
all the upanishadic texts. And there is no third possibility. 


And there is another point. If the Absolute had perpetual 
knowledge of its own nature as Bliss, the distinction between 
‘knowledge’ and ‘absence of knowledge’ would be meaning- 
less. If the knowledge of the Absolute perpetually bears on its 
own Bliss, then that must be its very nature, and the supposi- 
tion that it took (active steps to have) cognisance of its own 
Bliss would be improper. The suggestion that the Absolute 
took (active steps to have) cognisance of its own Bliss would 
only be tenable if it were at any time ignorant of it, as when we 
say (quite meaningfully of someone in the world) ‘He knows 
himself and the other person too’. But when the arrow-maker 
is constantly absorbed in the construction of his arrow, the 
distinction between awareness of it and unawareness is 
irrelevant. 


One would therefore have to suppose that the Absolute 
only knew its own Bliss at intervals. But in that case its 
knowledge would bear on other things when it was not en- 
gaged in knowing itself, and this would imply that the Self was 
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subject to modification and hence impermanent.” Therefore 
the statement (in the text at present under comment) ‘The 
Absolute is Vijfiana and Bliss’ is a statement of the ultimate 
nature of the Absolute (in which the word ‘Vijfiana’ has to be 
understood as meaning pure Consciousness) and does not 
imply that the Bliss of the Absolute is subject to determinate 
cognition. 


Nor can it be said that the view that the Bliss of the Self is 
not the object of determinate cognition stands in contradiction 
with Vedic texts like ‘Eating, playing and enjoying himself”. 
For such texts merely record empirical facts in the case of one 
who has realized that he is the Self of all. The liberated one is 
the Self of all. The text in question refers to whatever is 
experienced (mysteriously) in the way of eating and the rest by 
yogins in exalted states and by deities, and affirms, by way of 
eulogy, that it accrues to the liberated man also, as he 1s the 
Self of all. 


But, you will ask, will not this make the misery of inferior 
beings accrue for him too? For example, will he not experience 
pain whenever it comes, as in lower creatures like plants, just 
as he experiences the ‘eating’ and so on (of the advanced 
yogin)? No, all this is refuted by the fact that the very 
distinction between the feelings ‘I am happy’ and ‘I am 
miserable’ is only superimposed through illusion generated by 
contact with external adjuncts such as the body and its organs 
of knowledge and action, themselves composed of (mere) 
name and form. And we have already explained the meaning 
of the (seemingly) contradictory Vedic texts of this kind.?! 
Hence all texts affirming that the Absolute 1s Bliss should be 
interpreted on the model of ‘This is his highest Bliss? (where 
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the Bliss of the Absolute 1s understood as a non-dual principle, 
different from the bliss arising from the contact of the senses 
with their objects or from that in which one has knowledge of 
any object).?? 
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References to Extracts are in bold type 


Above, 141f. 
Brhad. IILix.28. 


N.Sid. IIL47 (prose). The formula there is satya-jfianananda. 
The transition from the upanishadic ‘jñāna’ to the familiar ‘cit’ 
of ‘sac-cid-ananda’ probably occurred long after Sankara’s day. 
Prakasatman (? tenth century) still adheres to the upanishadic 
‘jñāna’, speaking of 'satya-jfianananda'. Vivarana, 615 and 616, 
cp. Cammann, 119. 


Cp. Nyaya Sütra L1.3, quoted in Biardeau, Définition, 372. 


laksanàrtha-pradhanàni visesanani na visesana-pradhanany eva, 
Taitt.Bh. II.1, trans. Gambhirananda, 302. 


Biardeau, Définition, 377. 

Cp. Isa 8, Bh.G. 11.24. 

Cp. also Suresvara, N.Sid. II.24ff. 

See B.S.Bh. IILii.21, trans. Gambhirananda, 617f. 
Satyam, jfianam, anantam, Taitt. IL1.1. 


Taitt.Bh. ILi.1, trans. Gambhirananda, 309. The contradictory 
of Reality is not-reality, of Knowledge is not-knowledge, of 
Infinity is not-infinity (finitude). 


laksyate na tücyate, trans. Gambhirananda ibid. 


Gambhirananda, ibid., 310. Cp. Suresvara, N.Sid. IIL2 (prose), 
III.9 and possibly also III.26 (prose). 


Sac, Taittiriya Bhasyartha Vimarsini, IL, 24£. 
Chand. VILxxiv.1. 
It cannot designate the Absolute directly as will be shown later 
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17 


18 
19 
20 


21 


22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


27 


28 


29 
30 


in the present Extract. But it occurs in the Veda and hence must 
be presumed to refer to a reality. 


The term vijfiana is sometimes found in Sankara meaning 
determinate cognition as opposed to the infinite light of Con- 
Sciousness, and sometimes meaning immediate knowledge as 
opposed to derived knowledge. 


Cp.U.S. (verse) XVIII.53. 
Cp. Note 99 to Chapter III and the references there given. 


Taitt. II.4 and Taitt. IL7, texts supervening close upon the 
definition under discussion. 


Words cannot designate the Absolute either alone or in 
combination. Taitt. Bh. II.1. 


savasesa, Taitt.Bh. IIL 1, trans. Gambhirananda, 390. 
Taitt. Bh. IIL.1. 
Chand. Bh. VI.viii.4. 


For the theory of the elements in more detail, see Voll, 
Chap.VI, section 3, below. 


M.Bh. XIL.233.5 says that at the end of the world-period the 
element earth will dissolve back into water, the element from 
which it originally sprang forth. 


Katha Bh. I.iii.15. 


The concept here is that of a universal drum-sound comprising 
the class to which all particular instances of drum-sounds 
belong, and distinct from the other universals, representing, for 
example, conch-sounds or lute-sounds, etc. but all en- 
compassed by the wider universal sound-in-general. 


Brhad. Bh. ILiv.9. 
Bh.G.Bh. II.16 and 17. 
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35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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46 


47 
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No atman or Self, the thesis, in particular, of the Madhyamika 
Buddhists. 


As aclay pot, for instance, is invariably perceived as associated 
with clay. 


Chand. VI.i1.2. 


E.g. ‘He formed the resolution “Let Me create the world”.’ Ait. 
Li.1. 


Taitt. Bh. II.6. 

On the Sankhya doctrine, see Vol.IV, Chap.XI, section 3. 
Chand. Bh. VI.ii.3. 

Chand. VI.i1.2. 

B.S.Bh. ILiii.9. 

G.K.Bh. IIL.27. 

Bh.G.Bh. XIII.14. 

E.g. in Extract 6. 


Sankara uses the same illustration in the course of refuting the 
Materialists, cp. below Vol.IV, Chap.XI, section 2. 


The owner or builder of the house, who has built it for an end 
of his own. Ait. Bh. Liii.11. 


Reading acaitanya-svarüpo. 


The comparison with a carpenter occurs also at B.S.Bh. ILiii.40, 
trans. Gambhirananda, 500. Cp.below, Vol.III, Chap.VIII, 
section 2, Extract 15. 


On the composition of the sense-organs from the subtle forms 
of the elements, see Chap. VIII, section 1, below. 


Le. sattva, rajas and tamas, the three gunas of Maya, for which 
see Vol.II, Chap.V, section 5, below. References to the gunas, 
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49 


50 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


unless dictated by the text on which he is commenting, are 
somewhat rare in Sankara. Cp., however, Brhad. Bh. ILi.15, 
trans. Madhavananda, 191, where the gunas are referred to, as 
here, by the terms ‘sukha’, *duhkha', *moha', as also at Bh.G. 
Bh. XIII.19, below, Vol.II, Chap.V, section 5, Extract 1. 


Le. will have no independent reality apart from cognitions 
performed through nescience. The argument amounts to pheno- 
menalism as it stands. Sankara, however, wrote from more than 
one standpoint. When pressing home the transcendence of the 
Absolute and the unrealty of duality, he could speak the 
language of phenomenalism. But this did not mean that he 
thought that, when the soul was identified with its individual 
body-mind organism and regarded itself as an agent striving for 
purification and release, it could regard the external world as no 
more than the sum of the erroneous cognitions of its denizens, 
against the teachings of the Veda and Smrti, which speak of an 
external world presided over by an omniscient, omnipotent 
Lord. 


On dreamless sleep, see Note 74 below, and, more generally, 
Vol. III, Chap.IX, section 2, below. 


U.S. (prose) sections 86-111. 
Kena (Pada) Bh. I.2. 

Brhad. IV iii.7 and IV.iii.23. 
Brhad. IILiv.2. 

Brhad. Bh. IILiv.2. 

Brhad. III viii.11 and IILiv.2. 


It is not enough, with Hume and the philosophers of certain 
Buddhist schools, to deny the existence of the thinker simply 
because the thinker can never be thought of as an object. For the 
very experience of objects implies the existence of a thinker. 
Cp.Karl Jaspers, The Way to Wisdom, 28-38, where the author 
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63 


64 
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deals with the topic much on Sankara's lines and appeals to the 
experience of the mystics of China, India and the West. 


Kausitaki III.8. 
Brhad. I.v.3. 
Brhad. IV ii1.27. 


The objector labours under the fallacy of reducing all cognition 
to empirical cognition. On his own premises, his conclusion is 
true. If we are wholly engaged in thinking, we do not hear the 
distant train. In so far as we attend to the sound of the train, 
thought is suspended, even though the gap may be too short to 
be worthy of remark. 


The Vedas exist to teach that knowledge which confers 
liberation. But the Advaitin is saying that the knowledge 
emanating from the Self is constant and eternal, which would, 
on the face of it, render the Veda useless. 


Professor Hacker, ‘Sankara der Yogin', 129, contrasts Sankara’s 
use of the whirling torch simile at G.K.Bh. IV.47-50 and U.S. 
(verse) XIX.10 with its use here. References to the illusory 
effect of a whirling torch are common in Buddhist authors of 
the early Mahayana period and not unknown in the Brahminical 
literature either, cp. Maitri Upan. VI.24; Vatsyayana Nyaya 
Sütras Bh. IILii.58, and Bhartrhari Vakyapadtya 11.291 and 
III. viii.8. Compare also the references at David Hume, Treatise 
on Human Nature, Book |, part ii, section 3 (ed. Selby-Bigge, 
35), Jalalu'ddin Rimi, Mathnaw: ed. Nicholson 1.1147, and 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV .508f. 


Brhad. IV iiii.7. 

Ait. Bh. ILi.1, introduction. 
Brhad. IV iii.23. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.10. 
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68 


69 
70 
71 
72 


73 
74 


75 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


‘The rest’? means desire and action. Sac, Notes on Sankara's 
comm. to Mund. ILii.9, p 73. 


Mund. Bh. ILii.9 and 10 (or 10 and 11). 
Chand. VIii.3. 
B.S.Bh. 1.1.5. 


U.S. (verse) XVII.63. The joy (sukha) of the knower of the Self 
is mentioned, ibid. VIIL.6. 


See above, Chap III, section 3, Extract 1. 


Since (as we have already seen, above, Chap.II, section 1 ad 
init.) Sankara was apt to identify the term nescience with 
superimposition according to a common usage amongst 
philosophers of different schools in his day, he was quite 
prepared to say that it was absent in dreamless sleep, even for 
the unenlightened man, though in the case of the latter the 
‘seeds’ of nescience remained. See Chap.IX, section 2, below. 


Not ‘Brahma-loka’ in the sense of realm or state of conscious- 
ness presided over by Brahmà, in which the soul that has 
attained deferred release awaits final liberation at the end of the 
world-period, for which see Vol. VI, Chap.XIV, sections 2 and 
3, below. 


Chand. VII xiii.1. 

Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.32. 

See Chap. VI, section 3, below. 

Taitt. Bh. II.8. 

Taitt. Bh. III.6. 

Taitt. Bh. II.7. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.8. 

Sankara explains the etymology of the word nirvana at 
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Bh.G.Bh. II.72 and V.24-26 in the same way as he does here. 
G.K.Bh. 111.47. 

Taitt. IIL.6, cp. Extract 3 of present section. 

Brhad. ILiv.14. 

Chand. VIII xii.3, Chand. VIILii.1, Mund. L1.9, Taitt. IL5. 


Water was supposed to be naturally cold according to the 
physics of the day. 


This rather difficult point of the ‘bodilessness’ of the liberated 
man will be treated of in Vol. VI, Chap.XVI. 


If the Self were the agent in any act of knowing, it would be 
subject to change and therefore composed of parts and therefore 
certain eventually to decompose. 


Brhad. Bh. II.v.15, trans. Madhavananda, 273f. 
Brhad. IV .1i1.32, cp. Extract 1 of present section. 
Brhad. Bh. IILix.28. 
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In principle, works are referred to under their authors' names 
throughout the Notes, and the abbreviations occasionally used to 
distinguish between an author's different works should not cause any 
difficulty. Except for the two entries R. T. and Sac, the following list 
comprises those abbreviations that are used independently of any 
author's name. The list excludes the names of Upanishads on which 
Sankara wrote commentaries, which are listed under his name in the 
Bibliography and readily identifiable there. 


A.B.O.R.I. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Poona 
A.D.S. Apastamba Dharma Sütra 
A.S.G. Agama Sastra of Gaudapada 
A.S.S. Ananda Asrama Sanskrit Series, Poona 
A.S.S. Apastambiyam Srauta Sütram, Mysore University 
A.V. Atharva Veda 
B.B.V. Brhadáranyakopanisad Bhésya Vartika (SureSvara) 
B.B.V.S. Brhadaranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika Sara 
(Vidyaranya) 
Bh. Bhasya (i.e. Commentary) 
Bh.G. Bhagavad Gita 
Bh.G.Bh. Bhagavad Gita Bhdsya (Sankara) 
B.S. Brahma Sutras 
B.S.Bh. Brahma Sūtra Bhdsya (Sankara) 
B.Sid. Brahma Siddhi (Mandana Misra) 
C.P.B. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (T.R.V. Murti) 
G.I.P. Geschichte der indischen Philosophie (Frauwallner) 
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G.K. 


G.K.Bh. 
G.O.S. 
G.P. 
LH.Q. 
LIJ. 
J.A. 
J.A.O.S. 


J.B.0.0.S. 


J.O.LB. 
J.O.R.M. 
J.R.A.S.B B. 


J.U.B. 
M.Bh. 
M.K. 


M.R.V. 
M.V. 
N.S. 
N.Sid. 
N.Sü. 
P.D. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 
Gaudapüda Kaüriküs, included in Gambhirananda, 
Eight Upanishads, Vol.1l 
Gaudapaáda Karika Bhasya 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur 
Indian Historical Quarterly 
Indo-Iranian Journal 
Journal Asiatique 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The present work is the second volume in a series of six aiming to 
bring before the reader all the most important texts of the great Indian 
Teacher, Sankara, on the various themes of religious philosophy, 
collected together from their scattered position in his commentaries 
and presented in systematic form under topics. If the texts of the first 
volume, Sarikara on the Absolute, treated of the Absolute as it is in its 
true nature, those of the present volume explain how it appears when 
viewed in relation to the world-appearance. Of its three chapters, 
enumerated V, VI and VII within the Source-Book as a whole, the first 
brings together the important texts on God or the Lord (isvara) as 
creator, controller and inner ruler of the world, the second discusses 
the nature and composition of the world, and the last reveals the nullity 
of the Creation in the final metaphysical analysis. 


Though forming part of a series intended to cover Sankara's 
teaching in its totality, the book has a unity of its own. Texts have 
been chosen with a view to exhibiting with precision how Sankara 
conceived Maya, and what róle it played in his system. Further groups 
of texts show what emphasis he placed on the theory of material caus- 
ality known as Sat-karya Vada, and how he handled and developed the 
teaching, taken over from the Brahma-Sütras, that the material and the 
efficient cause of the world are ultimately one and the same. Texts are 
quoted to show the importance for Sankara of the upanishadic concept 
of Name and Form (nàma-rüpa) and how he distinguished between a 
manifest and an unmanifest state of Name and Form. Name and Form 
in their unmanifest state were for him indeterminable (anirvacaniya) 
as either identical with or different from the Absolute, and it was from 
unmanifest Name and Form that the whole world-appearance arose. 


PREFACE 


Other sections of the book cover Sankara's treatment of some 
typical Hindu cosmological doctrines, such as those of the five Great 
Elements corresponding to the five sense-organs, of World-Periods or 
Kalpas, and of the róle of the gods (deva) as presiding over the forces 
of Nature while being themselves no more than manifestations of one 
great cosmological principle, the Cosmic Vital Energy (prana). Finally, 
texts are included which bring out how the whole teaching about 
Creation must be viewed in the wider context of transcending all 
plurality through realization of one's identity with the non-dual Self. 


My obligations have already been indicated in the previous volume. 
The present one, like its predecessor, is dedicated with the deepest 
reverence to the late Hari Prasad Shastri, to whom it owes its 
existence. 


A. J. ALSTON 
LONDON 2003 
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TRANSLITERATED SANSKRIT WORDS 


The following table gives the most elementary indications of the 


value of the vowels that are variable in English (but regular in 
Sanskrit) and of the unfamiliar symbols and groupings of letters found 
in transliterated Sanskrit words. It is not intended as an accurate guide 
to correct pronunciation, for which see M. Coulson, Sanskrit (Teach 


Yourself Books), 4-21. 

a - uinbut 

à = ain father 

ai = uy as in buy 

au = au in audit (or 
French au) 

c = chin chant 

ch = ch aspirated (said 
with extra breath) 

d = din drake 

e = ay in hay (better, 
French é elongated) 

h = immediately after a 
consonant aspirates 
it without altering 
the value. (bh, ph, 
etc.) 

h = strongh 

i = iinhit 

i = eaineat 


ja or gya (as in 
big yard) 


m before b, p, v, 
y and at the end 
of a word; 
elsewhere = n 


n in king 
n in tendril 
n (except in Jñ, 
q.v.) 

o in note 
ri in rich 

s in such 
sh in shut 
Sh in shut 
t in try 

u in put 


oo in boot 


CHAPTER V 


THE ABSOLUTE AS CREATOR 
AND CONTROLLER 


1. The Absolute as Creator and Controller 
of the World 


The doctrine of creation has to be considered initially as a 
theological and not a philosophical one. The mind cannot mount up 
unaided from a consideration of causality as it operates in the 
phenomenal world to appreciate the relation of the world to the 
Absolute from which it proceeds. And if it could, matter would be 
an eternal reality and the Absolute would be limited and conditioned 
by it and so not the Absolute. But once the ear has heard the sacred 
texts proclaiming that the world was projected by an omniscient and 
omnipotent Being, then reason can compare the texts and reflect on 
them to discover their deeper meanings, and the understanding can 
be applied constructively to the data of experience to discover 
analogies to strengthen one's faith in the revealed teaching. 


We have already seen that the texts teach the existence of the 
Absolute as ‘that from which all this comes forth’. But did they 
imply that this Being is actively involved in the creation and control 
of the world, or is it merely conceived as an actionless divine 
ground on which the world manifests through nescience? Sankara's 
answer is that from the standpoint of the highest truth there is no 
plurality and no world and no Creator, and only the divine ground 
exists, if even the notions of existence or ground can be applied to 
it. But from the standpoint of nescience the world of duality is a 
fact. And from that standpoint it is a grievous error to believe that 
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the world-process goes on through the operation of any blind force 
and without the conscious support and control of an omniscient and 
omnipotent Lord. To correct this error, the upanishadic texts speak 
occasionally of the Lord (isa, etc.) and imply that He is the efficient 
and material cause of the universe, the Inner Ruler and Divine 
Magician who spreads forth the whole world-appearance under His 
own conscious control as a mere illusion. In the present chapter we 
shall be considering Sankara's evaluation of the texts which posit 
the existence of the Absolute as the Lord and Controller of the 
phenomenal world. In the chapter to follow we shall be occupied 
with the texts which, taking for granted the presence of the Absolute 
in and behind the world as its Inner Ruler and support, describe the 
way in which the phenomenal world evolves under its control. And 
in the chapter following after that (Chapter VIT) we shall see how, 
after all, the whole Vedic doctrine of creation is only part of that 
larger process of false-attribution-to-be-followed-by-subsequent- 
denial which we have seen to be the theological method of the 
school to which Sankara belonged. A few further points concerning 
Sankara’s Isvara-conception will emerge from his criticism of the 
theism of the Pasupatas and Paficaratras to be given in Volume IV. 


The present section will bring forward a group of Extracts in 
which it is clear that the ‘Lord’ spoken of in the ancient texts is 
nothing but the Absolute associated with the external adjunct 
(upadhi) of name and form set up by nescience. The doctrine of 
name and form will be discussed in more detail at Chapter VI, 
section 1, below. The Extracts of the present section bring out how 
the Absolute is not a ‘Lord’ or ‘Controller’ in its true nature, as in 
its true nature it alone exists and there is nothing for it to rule and 
control. Yet they grant that nescience sets up a world of multi- 
plicity, and that the ancient texts, the Upanishads, Gita and Brahma 
Sütras, concur in teaching that the world of multiplicity, though a 
mere appearance, contains too much order, harmony and complexity 
to be ascribed either to the handiwork of the individual soul or to 
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the unguided collective results of the deeds of living beings or to 
blind chance. From our ignorant standpoint, we are compelled to 
assume the existence of a conscious Creator and Controller. And 
since those who realize their identity with the Absolute in immed- 
iate intuition are very rare, and those who can meditate on the 
Absolute in abstract impersonal form are comparatively rare, the 
conception of the Absolute as the Creator and Controller of the 
world, endowed with omniscience, omnipotence, compassion and 
other excellencies in superabundant measure, is for most people the 
best that is available. 


In any case, the worst error is to allow the instinctive demands 
for sense satisfaction to efface all memory of the revealed teaching 
that both the world and the individual soul are but finite expressions 
of a principle that is infinite, immortal and divine. To prevent this, 
the student is initially taught that the Self, as the Lord, first project- 
ed from Himself the ‘elements’ or ‘deities’ that compose and guide 
the matter of the world, and then entered them to ‘unfold name and 
form'. The present group of Extracts proceeds from this starting 
point and is concerned with the correction of some initial mis- 
understandings that may follow from such teaching. The first 
Extract guards against an over-literal acceptance of the doctrine. 
The world and the individual soul are both, as such, mere appear- 
ances. The Absolute does not literally project them from itself and 
then stand over against them in eternal opposition. The Absolute is 
their true nature. It is not intrinsically the omniscient and 
omnipotent Creator, Lord and Ruler of the world and the individual, 
but appears to be such due to the external adjunct of name and form 
set up by nescience. The external adjunct (upàdhi) has been defined 
as ‘that which, standing near (upa) anything, imparts (adhadati) to 
it (the appearance of) its own qualities'.! The external adjunct is that 
which, from the standpoint of an observer, appears to limit or 
qualify something, though not in fact determining or affecting its 
real nature in any way. 
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The example given in our first Extract is that of pots and space. 
A big pot, say, and a small pot, each enclose a separate parcel of air 
conforming in size and shape to the contours of the pot in which it 
is contained. It will be moved or carried about inside the pot when 
the latter is moved or carried about. It also appears to natural 
uncritical observation that a certain parcel of space or of the subtle 
element called ether (ākāśa) is enclosed in each pot in the same way, 
although it is clear to mature reflection that no parcels of space are 
in fact enclosed within a pot and that no parcel of space can be 
moved about by moving a pot. The Absolute is related to the finite 
forms set up by nescience in the same way as the apparently en- 
closed parcels of space relate to the pots. It appears to be confined 
within them and to be separate in each, and to act and move when 
they act and move. When we reflect that the degree of order, 
harmony and complexity in our experience is inexplicable without 
a first cause and conscious controller, we are then unable to prevent 
ourselves from conceiving the Absolute as the omniscient and omni- 
potent Creator and Controller of the world. And although this is not 
its real nature from the standpoint of the highest truth, it is never- 
theless a most important truth from the standpoint of nescience, and 
neglect of it is a source of error and suffering. 


In the second Extract Sankara argues that there is no question 
of the individual soul creating the universe. It is in fact the work of 
the Absolute (brahman), which, from the standpoint of nescience, is 
omniscient and omnipotent, and which, as we shall see in the 
following section, was by Sankara virtually equated with I$vara. The 
Vedic texts show that the Absolute is, in one sense, different from 
and greater than the individual soul, as it is that being ‘free from 
grief and hunger, whose will is always realized, which has to be 
sought by the individual soul’? (and is therefore in some sense 
different from it). From the standpoint of nescience it appears to be 
different from the individual soul, even though from the standpoint 
of the highest truth it is not different, just as the universal ether 
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seems to be something different from the small parcel of ether 
apparently enclosed within a pot, though mature reflection reveals 
them as identical. True, the whole purpose of the Advaitin's 
discipline is to realize his identity with the supreme Self. But until 
this intuitive realization is attained, it is an error to disbelieve in the 
existence of a power greater than the individual soul, who manifests 
as the world and who also upholds and controls his manifestation. 
Variety and difference in unity is the law of manifestation, and 
Sankara cites from the three great realms, the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, examples to prove this law. 


Extract No.3 deals with the same Chandogya text and presents 
us with an objector who takes it in a very literal sense to mean that 
the individual soul creates his own world of name and form. Against 
this, Sankara declares that the individual soul has not the power to 
organize this vast cosmos in which we appear to exist, and that 
those exalted deities who do have this power receive it from the 
Lord. Alternatively, even if the individual soul could fashion the 
world, the individual soul itself is nothing but the supreme Self in 
conditioned form, so that it would be the supreme Self at work in 
the end, and the supreme Self, as we shall see in the next section, 
was something Sankara did not differentiate from the Lord. 


Extract No.2 contains one phrase that seems to attribute 
omniscience and omnipotence directly to the Absolute. Extract No.4 
insists once more that all finite forms are appearance and not reality 
and are due to external adjuncts set up by nescience. But it does 
also contain a hint of how the passages in which Sankara seems to 
attribute finite characteristics to the Absolute can be explained. For 
it declares that the whole realm of appearance, the finite, is 
*indeterminable as the Absolute or as anything different from the 
Absolute’, while the Absolute is ‘other than it’. The Advaita 
Teacher (Acarya) has realized in immediate intuition that all is the 
non-dual Self and knows that any differentiation is due to nescience 
and unreal. But he goes on living a kind of twilight existence in the 
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empirical world till the fall of the body. If he did not do so there 
would be no teaching and no living spiritual tradition. From this 
‘twilight’ standpoint he can attribute empirical characteristics to the 
Self, because the world is still in some sense ‘there’ for him, and yet 
he is not deluded by belief in its reality. He sees the objects of the 
world, but he sees them as nothing other than the Absolute, while 
at the same time seeing that the Absolute is different from them. 


TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS 
CREATOR AND CONTROLLER 


1. Thus the Lord conforms to the external adjuncts formed 
by name and form set up by nescience in the same way that 
the ether conforms to external adjuncts such as the clay pot 
and the (differently shaped) coconut water vessel, etc. And 
within the realm of human experience, He rules over the 
conscious beings called individual souls (jiva), who are in 
truth nothing but his own Self, but who assume the limitations 
of body, mind and senses in the same sense in which the ether 
assumes the shape of the pots in which it 1s apparently en- 
closed. But the body, mind and senses are (not real, being) 
wrought of name and form which are set up by nescience. 
Hence the ‘Lordship’ of the Lord, as well as his omniscience 
and omnipotence, exist only in relation to external conditions 
(upadhi) which are (illusory because they are) of the nature of 
nescience. 


From the standpoint of ultimate truth, there can be no talk 
of any dichotomy between a Lord and His subjects, or of 
qualities such as omniscience, etc., in the Self. For (from the 
standpoint of the highest truth) no external conditions exist in 
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the Self, in the true nature of which all external cognitions 
stand negated through knowledge... 


On the other hand the Veda does speak of the conception 
of a Lord and his subjects obtaining in the realm of empirical 
experience... The author of the Brahma Sütras, too, when he 
says (in the present Sutra) ‘non-different from the Absolute’, 
is speaking from the standpoint of the final truth. But when he 
is speaking from the standpoint of ordinary experience, he 
says, ‘Let it be as in the world” and speaks of the Absolute as 
comparable to the great ocean (assuming modification in its 
waves). And here he does not refute this conception, but 
resorts voluntarily to the doctrine that the world as a manifold 
effect is a transformation (parináma) of the Absolute. For such 
a view will be needed later in passages dealing with medita- 
tions on the Absolute as associated with qualities." 


e. 
heod 


2. That which we designate as the Creator of the Universe 
is the Absolute (brahman), omnipotent, omniscient, ever pure, 
enlightened and free by nature. He is superior to the individual 
soul and different from it. One cannot in his case raise object- 
ions like saying that He could not be the Creator of the world 
because such an action would not further his own interests. 
For in his case (unlike that of the individual soul) there is no 
good that has to be achieved and no evil that has to be 
removed, for He is ever free by nature. Nor is there any ob- 
struction either to his knowledge or to his power, for He is 
omniscient and omnipotent. The individual soul, it is true, is 
not of this nature. And in his case the argument that he could 
not be the creator of the world because it would not be in his 
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interest to create it (since it would involve him in trouble) 
does indeed apply. But we do not speak of the individual soul 
as the Creator of the Universe. For, as the author of the Sütras 
puts it, ‘The Vedic teaching is that there is a difference"? The 
Veda shows that the Absolute exists (from the standpoint of 
nescience) as a being superior to the individual soul by teach- 
ing that there is a difference between them. This is shown in 
the (implicit) reference to subject and object in such texts as 
‘The Self, indeed, is to be seen, etc..." 


Perhaps you will object that complete non-difference 
between the individual soul and the Absolute 1s taught in such 
texts as ‘That thou art’,’ and it is not possible to justify the 
self-contradictory notion that they are both different and non- 
different. But there 1s nothing wrong in our position here. For 
we have already shown on various occasions how both 
difference and non-difference are possible (from different 
standpoints) on the analogy of the universal ether and the 
ether ‘enclosed’ in a pot. 


Moreover, when one becomes awake to the non- 
difference of the individual soul and the Absolute through 
such texts teaching their non-difference as ‘That thou art’, this 
puts an end to the notion that the individual soul is suffering 
transmigration and also to the notion that the Absolute is a 
World-Creator. For all empirical notions of distinction, which 
are introduced by error, are cancelled and eradicated by right 
knowledge. How then could there be any creation? And how 
could there be such defects (in the Absolute) as failure to fulfil 
its own self-interests? We have already explained many times 
how the condition of transmigration and failure to fulfil one's 
own self-interest are mere erroneous notions arising from 
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failure to distinguish one's true nature from its external ad- 
juncts, the body and its organs, which are themselves but 
effects of name and form, set up by nescience. And this state 
of transmigration, typified by the conviction that one has been 
cut off from and rendered different from the Self through 
physical birth and death, has no real existence whatever. But 
before the empirical notion of difference has been annulled, 
the conviction that the Absolute is greater than the soul, 
derived from such texts implying difference as ‘He must be 
sought, He must be enquired into’,” serves to dismiss the idea 
that the Absolute is affected by such defects as inability to 
encompass its own good. 


And the author of the Sutras adds that the objections are 
also without force ‘on account of the example of stones, etc.’ 
Stones, to take an example from worldly experience, have the 
common property of consisting of the element earth. But 
some, like diamonds and quartz, are precious. Others, like the 
sun-stone, are of comparatively lesser value, while there are 
others only good for throwing at dogs and crows. Thus stones, 
taken as a whole, exhibit variety and difference. Or take the 
case of seeds. They all in common depend on earth. Yet they 
manifest variety as flowers, fruit, scent, sap and so forth, and 
this even in such opposed examples as the sweet sandalwood 
tree and the bitter kimpaka tree. And again, from the same one 
source of the juices of eaten food, there arise such different 
products as the blood on the one hand and the hair of head or 
chest on the other. In the same way, it is quite intelligible that 
the effects arising from the single entity, the Absolute, should 
manifest variety, and that the individual soul and the Self in 
its form as pure Consciousness (prajfia) should be different.” 
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3. Here (at Chandogya Upanishad VL111.2) the doubt might 
arise whether it was the individual soul who was the agent in 
unfolding name and form or the highest Lord. Why? Because 
of the specification (about entering) ‘with this living self 
(jiva)’. It could be, for instance, as in the world when a king 
might say ‘Let me enter the enemy's army by means of a spy 
and calculate his strength". In such a manner of speaking, the 
king attributes to himself, as the ultimate causal agent, the 
activity of calculation that belongs properly to the spy, and 
says ‘Let me calculate’, using the first person. In the same 
way, because He is the ultimate causal agent, the deity (Being) 
(uses the first person and) attributes to Himself the activity of 
unfolding name and form which belongs properly to the 
individual soul. Moreover, it is seen that the individual soul 
does in fact unfold name and form, as for example in the case 
of the invention of personal names such as Dittha or (his 
descendant) Davittha and (in fashioning) such forms as pots 
and dishes. So this unfolding of name and form was per- 
formed by the individual soul. 


In face of this preliminary assertion, the author of the 
Sütras replies, ‘But the fashioning of name and form...’ With 
the word ‘but’ the author shows that a thesis 1s being rejected. 
The ‘fashioning’ refers to the unfolding of name and form (at 
the time of creation, spoken of in the Chandogya text in 
question). This fashioning of name and fashioning of form in 
the case of fire, sun and lightning, as also in the case of 
grasses, reeds and foliage, of tame animals and wild beasts 
and human beings and so forth, extending to every individual 
of every species, can only be the work of the highest Lord, the 
Creator of fire, water and food (the deities affirmed in the text 
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in question to constitute the three worlds)... But would it not 
be right to say that the text lays down that the individual soul 
was the agent, on account of the specification *with this living 
self (jiva)? Not so. For the words ‘with this living self? stand 
in immediate proximity to the phrase “Let Me enter these’ and 
so qualify that and not ‘Let Me unfold’. For if it were the 
individual soul who was the subject of the verb ‘unfold’, then 
the deity ‘Being’ would be the subject only in a figurative 
sense (after the manner of the king and the spy). But we reject 
this. For the individual soul, who is not, as such, the Lord, has 
not the power to unfold names and forms?! in all their variety, 
including mountains, oceans, rivers and the rest. And even 
those (exalted beings like Brahma) who do have this power 
derive it from the Lord alone. 


On the other hand the individual soul is not completely 
different from the highest Lord, like the spy is from the king. 
This 1s already clear from the specification ‘with My living 
self’, and also because the very existence of an individual soul 
1s only due to the Self being associated with an external ad- 
junct (in the form of the individual's body and organs). Hence, 
even if the unfolding of name and form had been performed 
by the individual soul, it would still, in the last resort, have 
been performed by the highest Lord alone.” 

4. But will it not be a contradiction for the one propounding 
the doctrine that the Self is the eternal, changeless Absolute 
(brahman) to speak of the Lord (1$vara) as cause, when, on 
account of perfect unity (i.e. unity without even internal 
differentiation), there cannot be any dichotomy between a 
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Lord and that over which He holds control? No, because the 
omniscience of the Lord depends on His unfolding the seed of 
name and form which are of the nature of nescience. ‘Verily, 
the ether came forth from this very Self (atman)’." It is clear 
from such texts as this that the projection, maintenance and 
dissolution of the world proceed from the omniscient, omni- 
potent Lord, eternal, pure, enlightened and free by nature, and 
not from the non-conscious ‘Nature’ of the Saükhyas or from 
any other such hypothetical principle (such as the atoms of the 
Vaisesikas or the Fate of non-Vedic theoreticians of earlier 
times)... 


But how can we deny that we are saying anything contra- 
dictory when we speak (at the same time) of the perfect unity 
and non-duality of the Self? Listen. Name and form, imagined 
through nescience as if they were the very nature of the 
omniscient Lord, themselves indeterminable either as the real 
principle itself (tattva) or as anything different (anyatva), the 
two seeds of the whole complex world of transmigratory 
experience, are spoken of in the Veda and the Smrti as the 
power of illusion (maya-Sakti) and the Nature (prakrti) of the 
omniscient Lord. The omniscient Lord Himself is other than 
these two. This we know from such texts as ‘The ether, verily, 
brings to manifestation name and form; that which stands 
within them is the Absolute’... and ‘Who makes the one seed 


into many'.'^ 
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2. The Absolute as the Lord 


In Sankara," the terms ‘Isvara’ (the Lord) and ‘Paramesvara’ 
(the supreme or highest Lord) are virtually interchangeable terms. 
The notion of ‘the Lord’ or ‘the highest Lord’ is also usually 
identical with that of the Absolute (4tman, brahman), though in 
certain contexts it may be distinguishable. The only positive 
characteristic which Sankara attributes to the Lord is that of Cons- 
ciousness. He seldom attributes the character of ‘bliss’ either to the 
Absolute or to ‘the Lord’ and he certainly never associates the latter 
with the ‘bliss sheath’ in the manner of his followers. 


From the Lord's nature as Consciousness other characteristics 
follow. He is omnipresent (sarva-gata).' Hence He is in the body of 
the individual, but that body does not limit Him.” He is eternally 
self-evident from beginningless time." As He is Himself perfectly 
identical with the Absolute, He is often characterized by negatives. 
He has no body, He is not an agent,” enjoys not a whiff (gandha) 
of individual experience? and has no defects or sins. As He iden- 
tifies Himself with no body, He does not experience the feeling ‘I 
suffer'.? He is eternal and raised high above all change (kütastha- 
nitya) like the highest Self? He has no form (rapa), He is im- 
perceptible (adrsya)” and needs no support (adhàra). He cannot be 
known through the secular means of knowledge, and for this very 
reason His nature is revealed as the final import of the meaning of 
the Veda.” He is not subject to transmigration (asamsárin) and His 
Lordly power (ai$varya) knows no limits. These and similar texts 
show that for Sankara ‘the Lord’ (i$vara) and ‘the Absolute’ 
(brahman) are essentially one and the same thing. 


Sankara often declares that the Lord and the individual soul are 
different.” He also distinguishes, from the standpoint of nescience, 
between the Absolute and the individual soul.” On the other hand, 
at other places he identifies the individual soul with the Lord,” with 
the highest Self (paramatman),°° and with the Absolute (brahman).*! 
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The differences, of course, are not real. They are conditioned by 
external adjuncts set up by nescience.” The essential identity of the 
individual soul with the Lord is hidden (tirohita) by the association 
of the latter with the body, its illusory adjunct. The distinction 
between the individual soul and the Lord, however, is set up by 
wrong-knowledge and is not real.” It is through the influence of 


nescience that the highest Lord appears to undergo ‘pluralization’.** 


In the interests of strict non-dualism, Sankara is obliged to 
modify the statement at Brahma Sūtra ILiii.43 that the individual is 
a part (amsa) of the Lord by the insertion of the word ‘as if” (iva). 
The real nature of the individual soul is the highest Lord." Never- 
theless, their natures are not ‘exchangeable’. The Lord has not the 
nature of the individual soul, even if the soul in its true nature is the 
Lord.’ The individual soul, indeed, may loosely be spoken of as 
having the potentiality (sambhava) of acquiring or ‘realizing’ the 
characteristics (dharma) of the highest Lord. Nevertheless, the 
Lord is something more than the embodied soul if the latter is 
considered qua embodied. He is the real Self? 


The highest Lord, we have seen, can properly bear only one 
predicate. His nature is Consciousness. All other affirmations in 
regard to Him reduce Him below His real stature. Such affirmations 
can, however, occur. They occur when the Lord is considered in His 
capacity as ‘Lord’ specifically in relation to the world or to the 
individual soul, or when He is taken as an object of meditation. 
There are just a few passages in which, considered in such contexts 
as these, the Lord is actually differentiated from the Absolute 
(brahman), though even in these contexts the Lord and the Absolute 
are normally identified. The Lord may be called, in relation to the 
world over which He is ‘Lord’, its projector (srastr)® or its maker 
(kartr)"' or the one who fashioned (akalpayat) the universe,” or the 
cause (karana) of the universe.? He is the unmoved mover.“ He is 
omniscient“ and is often called omnipotent (sarva-sakti). He exists 
in everything as its essence, and, despite the mention of subordinate 
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deities, it is He ultimately who witnesses and presides over the 
evolution of all forms even after they have come into manifestation. 
When the texts speak of various subordinate deities, they imply that 
all are the one deity I$vara viewed under different external 
adjuncts.“ 


In the passages dealing with creation, the words ‘the Lord’, 
‘the Absolute’ and even ‘the Absolute in its highest form’ (para- 
brahman) remain, in general, interchangeable terms. Perhaps the 
only exception to this lies in the statement that the ‘Lordship’ 
(isvaratva) of the Lord is illusory.“ One cannot find Sankara saying 
that the nature of the Absolute as Absolute (its “brahmatva’) is 
illusory. But apart from this, the predicates of I$vara that appear in 
the teachings about creation are likewise predicable of the Absolute 
in the same context. The Absolute (brahman) is projector (srastr),”* 
maker (kartr),? and the cause (karana) of the universe.” As such, 
the Absolute (brahman) is intelligent (iksitr)," and can also be 
called omniscient and omnipotent.” 


The relationship between the Absolute and the Lord is in some 
ways paralleled by that between the individual soul (jiva) and the 
highest Self (paramatman). Just as the ‘Lordship’ of the Lord is not 
absolutely real, so is the ‘individualized form’ of the individual 
soul, its ‘jaivam rüpam' or ‘jivic form’, not absolutely real. But it 
is noteworthy that whereas the term ‘the Lord’ can always and 
everywhere be substituted for the term ‘the Absolute’ (brahman), 
the term ‘individual soul’ (jiva) can never be substituted for the term 
‘the highest Self? (paramatman). Thus the use of the term jiva, and 
individual soul always implies that the individual soul is being 
considered under its illusory aspect. On the other hand the use of 
the term ‘the Lord’ only occasionally implies that the Lord is being 
thought of in association with some illusory adjunct. It may do, but 
it need not, and in the vast majority of cases it does not.” 
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3. The Absolute as the Material and Efficient 
Cause of the World 


The Extracts in the present section are given largely in the 
order in which they occur in the Brahma Sütra Commentary. In the 
first Extract it is argued that one cannot take full account of the 
upanishadic texts without admitting that the Absolute is both the 
efficient and material cause of the universe. Sankara maintains, in 
conformity with the language of the Brahma Sütras, that the 
Absolute undergoes transformation (parinama) to assume the form 
of the objects of the world as well as of the mental representations 
through which they are known, the latter being conceived, as we 
shall find in Chapter VIII, as reflections of Consciousness in the 
more subtle phase of matter that constitutes mind. Extract 2 explains 
how the Absolute undergoes transformation without the aid of any 
external efficient cause in virtue of the knowledge-power and 
activity-power inherent in it. The ‘transformation’ is more akin to 
the power of projection enjoyed by gods and certain exalted seers 
(rsis) than to the physical transformation undergone by non- 
conscious substances such as, say, milk when it transforms into 
curds. Extract 3 affirms that the Absolute remains distinct from the 
primordial stuff of the world (prakrti). It is only the latter that 
undergoes modification, while the Absolute in its true form remains 
immutable. The Vedic and Smrti texts which affirm that the 
Absolute undergoes modification are not to be taken as stating the 
ultimate truth about the causality of the Absolute. As will be 
explained in detail at Vol. V, Chapter XII, section 2, below, Sankara 
only regarded a text as an authoritative source of information as to 
fact if it generated certain and fruitful knowledge. The texts 
apparently attributing causality to the Absolute did not for him fall 
into this category, ^ so they had to be interpreted as teaching some 
deeper truth behind the surface meaning of the words. It turns out 
that the Absolute is not, in the last resort, a cause. But the hearer, 
blinded by nescience, sees causality everywhere, and the texts 
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predicating transformation of the Absolute are really concerned with 
affirming the existence of the Absolute in terms that a hearer 
blinded by the appearance of causality would understand. A sign 
that the real concern of the texts is only with the existence of the 
Absolute is that it is a knowledge of the existence of the Absolute, 
and not of its causality, that brings 'fruit', the fruit, namely, of 
immortality. 

Extracts 4-6 bring the expected declaration that even the 
statements about the Absolute being equipped with creative powers 
are only made from the standpoint of nescience. The nearest 
analogy in the world to the activity of the Absolute in creating the 
world is that of sport, though the process is not in fact intelligible 
to the human mind. Extract 6 again emphasizes that the creation 
texts are not concerned with recording historical facts, a theme 
which will be taken up again in the Extracts of the first section of 
Chapter VII. Extract 7 discusses more elaborately the objection that 
if the Absolute were the material cause of the world it ought to be 
non-conscious like the objects of the world. The objection repres- 
ents the position of the Sankhyas, who maintained that the material 
cause of the world was non-conscious Nature. The further point is 
made that, while the effect is non-different from its material cause, 
the material cause is different from and superior to the effect. 
Extract 8 shows how the dissolution of the objects of the world of 
plurality back into the Absolute need not be regarded as contam- 
inating the purity, homogeneity and unity of the latter. Extract 9 
confronts the objection that the presence of subject-object duality in 
experience renders the view that all proceeds from one material 
cause untenable. The answer is by appeal to the analogy of water. 
Waves and bubbles are mutually distinct, and yet both are 
non-different from water. 
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TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS 
MATERIAL AND EFFICIENT CAUSE 


1. The Absolute has been defined as ‘That from which 
proceed the origin, (maintenance and dissolution) of this 
(world). 55 And since a definition of that kind might be 
regarded equally as covering the material cause, such as the 
clay or the gold in the case of pots or bracelets, or the efficient 
cause, in these cases the potter or the goldsmith, an enquiry is 
opened to decide what the exact nature of the causality of the 
Absolute might be. 


At a first glance it might appear that it was only the 
efficient cause. For there are texts saying that the agency of 
the Absolute in creation was preceded by thought, as for 
example ‘He took thought’ followed by ‘He projected the 
Cosmic Vital Energy’. And agency preceded by taking 
thought is found only in efficient causes such as potters and 
the like. Actions are found in the world to arise and produce 
results only when there is the co-operation of a variety of 
factors (amongst which the material and efficient causes are 
separate), and it is but right to extend this law to the case of 
the creation of the world. 


Moreover, the Absolute is frequently called the Lord. 
And ‘lords’, such as kings and beings like Vaivasvata (i.e. 
Yama, the ruler of the kingdom of the dead) who preside over 
recognized realms, are conceived as efficient causes only and 
not as the material causes of the realms over which they 
preside. So, by analogy, the highest Lord, too, must be a mere 
efficient cause. 
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And there is a further reason. This world, considered as 
an effect, is composed of parts and 1s non-conscious and 
impure. Its material! cause must have these same characteristics 
likewise, as the material cause and its effects are seen to be 
invariably of like nature (e.g. clay in clay-pots). But we know 
that the Absolute is not of this nature, for we have such texts 
as 'Partless, actionless, without blemish, tranquil, pure' 7 
Hence there is nothing left but to accept the traditions of the 
Smrti (here meaning the dualistic form of the Sankhya system, 
granted Smrti status because conceived by its adherents as 
emanating from the rsi Kapila) that the material cause of the 
world is something other than the Absolute, (namely, non- 
conscious Nature) which has these qualities of impurity and 
the like. For when the Veda speaks of the Absolute as the 
cause it means specifically the efficient cause. 


To this suggestion we reply as follows. The Absolute has 
to be accepted as both the material cause — termed by the 
author of the Sutras the *prakrti' or primary matter — and the 
efficient cause, and not as the efficient cause alone. Why? 
Because, as he puts it, this 1s the way to avoid contradicting 
the preliminary affirmations (pratijfià) and supporting exam- 
ples (drstanta) given by the Vedic texts. For example, there is 
the preliminary affirmation implicit in the text ‘Did you ask 
for that teaching whereby that 1s heard which was not heard 
before, that is thought which was not thought before, that is 
known which was not known before?’ From this we con- 
clude that there is something through knowing which all else 
becomes known, even though it was not known before. It is 
only when one knows a material cause that one can know 
everything else through knowing that, for effects are non- 
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different from their material causes. On the other hand, an 
efficient cause is invariably distinct from the effects he pro- 
duces, as is the case with an architect who produces a house. 
And the supporting example given in this upanishadic text 
refers only to the material cause when it says, “Just as, my 
dear one, by (knowing) one clod of clay all that is made of 
clay is known, the modification being only a name arising 
from speech, while the truth is that it is just clay...’ 


On the other hand we also have to conclude that the 
Absolute is the efficient cause of the universe on account of 
the absence of any other being’subjecting it to control. In the 
world, we find that material causes like clay and gold only 
function as such (material causes) when there are potters and 
goldsmiths subjecting them to control. But the Absolute, 
although the material cause of the world, 1s not subject to 
external control in this way. For it 1s affirmed that before the 
creation of the world the Absolute alone existed, one only, 
without a second..." Because we have (in the Chandogya text 
under consideration) independent action preceded by a declar- 
ation of intent, we must admit the presence of an agent. And 
because the declaration of intent to become many refers to the 
inmost Self in the words ‘Let Me become many’, we must 
conclude that the Self is also the material cause of the 
universe. 


And there 1s a further reason why it must be the material 
cause. The texts speak of the springing forth of the universe 
from the Absolute and its dissolution back into it... That from 
which anything springs forth and into which it dissolves back 
is universally recognized to be its material cause, as in the 
case of rice and barley and other crops which spring forth 
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from and dissolve back into the earth. The author of the Sütras 
specifies the Absolute as the ultimate cause which pre- 
supposes no further material cause of its own... 


And there is yet another reason why the Absolute is the 
material cause. In a section dealing with the Absolute, we hear 
‘That (the Absolute) itself made itself (into the world)’,” a 
text which predicates both agency and objecthood of the Self, 
the second occurrence of the term ‘itself? signifying object- 
hood and the first agency. But how can that which is already 
established as the agent be itself the object of an act of 
making? ‘Through transformation (parinama)’ says the author 
of the Sütras. Although the Self was already established as 
existent, it transformed itself through particular modifications 
(vikara). Transformation in the form of assumption of modific- 
ations is found in material causes like clay. And because of 
the first specification ‘itself’, we know that it was (itself the 
efficient cause because) non-dependent on any external 
efficient cause... 


As for the objection that agency preceded by conscious 
intent is in the world only found in efficient causes like potters 
(who are different from the material causes on which they are 
operating) and not in the material causes themselves, to that 
we reply that the causation of the Absolute is not strictly 
comparable with worldly causation. This is not a matter within 
the province of inference.? And because it belongs to the 
province of revelation, it has to be conceived just as the 
revealed texts say. 


e$. 
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2. Objection: The statement made earlier that the conscious 
principle, the Absolute, one without a second, was the cause 
of the world, could not be right. For (where conscious causes 
are at work) we invariably notice the assemblage of materials 
and instruments. Here in the world, potters and weavers and 
so on proceed to their respective tasks only after they have 
possessed themselves of various materials and instruments, 
such as the clay and the wheel and the (potter's) stick and the 
cotton threads. How can the Absolute proceed to the act of the 
creation of the world if He has no auxiliaries, as you maintain, 
and if He does not assemble His means and instruments? The 
truth is, then, that the Absolute, as you conceive it, is not the 
cause of the world. 


Answer: There is nothing wrong in our position here. For 
it is intelligible as being due to the peculiar nature of the 
causal substance, as in the case of milk. For we find in ordin- 
ary experience that milk and water transform themselves of 
their own accord into curds and ice respectively, without 
recourse to any means or instruments. And the same can very 
well be the case with the Absolute. 


Objection: How can you say such a thing? Milk and the 
like do depend on external means for transforming themselves 
into curds and so on. They depend on heat and other such 
factors. 


Answer: This is no objection. It is the nature of milk itself 
that determines the kind and extent of the transformation: heat 
and other external factors can do no more than hasten the 
transformation into curds. And if the milk did not itself have 
the propensity to turn into curds, it could not be forced to do 
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so by heat or any other external factor. The wind and the 
ether, for instance, are not forced by heat to turn into curds. 
The auxiliary factors merely enhance the capacity of milk to 
transform itself into curds. But as the power of the Absolute 
is already infinite, nothing can enhance it in any way. 


And there is the Vedic text, ‘It has no body and no 
sense-organs. It has no equal and no superior. Its supreme 
powers are spoken of in the Veda as multifarious, as natural 
to it, as consisting in a power of knowledge and a power 
of activity’. Thus because the Absolute, though one, is 
possessed of a multifarious power, it can undergo multiform 
transformation (parmama) on the analogy of milk transforming 
itself into curds. 


Objection: Very well. Let us grant that non-conscious 
substances like milk become transformed into curds, etc., 
without recourse to external means and instruments, as this is 
actually seen to be the case. But conscious agents, on the other 
hand, such as potters, are seen to produce their various effects 
only after first resorting to the appropriate means. How can a 
conscious principle like the Absolute act without auxiliaries? 


Answer: Like the gods and other such beings, we reply. 
In the world, the gods, the departed ancestors (pitr), the 
immortal sages (rs!) and the like, beings of great spiritual 
power, though conscious, are found to materialize large 
numbers of bodies of different kinds and different consistency, 
vast palaces, chariots and the like, and all quite spontaneously 
and without resort to any external means or instruments, and 
solely through thought-power as associated with their 
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possession of supernormal faculties. Of this, the texts of the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, Epics and Puranas are a proof 


Moreover, the spider projects its web quite spontaneous- 
ly. Cranes become pregnant without receiving seed. The lotus 
spreads from lake to lake without any means of conveyance. 
And in the same way, the Absolute, though a conscious 
principle, projects the world without recourse to any external 
means or instruments. 


Our opponent might object here and say that these gods, 
etc., who have been cited as examples to illustrate the causal- 
ity of the Absolute, are not in the same category as the 
Absolute. For example, in producing supernormal manifest- 
ations, the gods, etc., have the service of their non-conscious 
bodies as material cause, whereas the Self does not. And the 
spider's web consists of a solidified form of the spittle derived 
from eating yet smaller creatures. Even the female crane only 
conceives ‘spontaneously’ when it hears the sound of 
thunder. And the lotus, though conscious, creeps across from 
one lake to another by means of its non-conscious body, like 
a creeper crawling along to a tree. Thus the lotus is (a 
conscious being using its non-conscious body as an instrument 
and) not a non-conscious being somehow moving about from 
lake to lake spontaneously.” So these examples will not do to 
illustrate the causality of the Absolute (as occurring without 
the help of external instruments). 


Against this, we should reply that we see nothing wrong 
in our position. For all that was meant was to show that the 
causality of the Absolute was different from that of the potter, 
etc., (mere efficient causes). The class exemplified by potters 
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and the class exemplified by gods are alike in respect of being 
conscious, and yet the potters and the like need external 
materials and instruments before they can produce their 
effects, whereas gods and the like do not. And thus it is 
intelligible that the Absolute, though conscious, should create 
without recourse to external materials and instruments. That 
is all we wish to explain by citing the example of the gods and 
the rest. So no general rule can be established that causality 
must in every case follow any particular example of it that we 
may happen to have seen. 


3. Itis not true (as the opponent suggests) that our position 
implies that the whole of the Absolute undergoes modification 
(parinàma). Why not? ‘Because of the Vedic texts’, says the 
author of the Sütras. For just as the Vedic texts declare that 
the world arises from the Absolute, so do they also describe 
the Absolute as without modification (vikara). For they refer 
to it as distinct both from the primordial stuff (prakrti) of the 
world and from the modifications (vikāra) which that stuff 
assumes. We find such texts, for example, as ‘Come, let Me 
enter these divinities (fire, water, food) and unfold name and 
form’ and ‘His divine power comprehends all this (empirical 
world), but in Himself the Self is greater. All these creatures 
constitute one quarter of Him: three quarters of Him is 
immortal in heaven'.9 And we draw the same conclusion from 
the statement that He has His dwelling-place in the heart” 
(which suggests that the Self is partless because the ether in 
the heart is partless) and the mention of reaching pure Being 
(in dreamless sleep). And if the whole of the Absolute had 
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passed over into the effect, then the specification about 
dreamless sleep occurring in the text “Then, my dear one, he 
unites with Being in dreamless sleep’”’ would be inexplicable. 
For he would only be uniting with a modified Absolute (and 
he is already united with that in waking experience) and no 
Absolute free from modification would exist. We also con- 
clude that the Absolute does not undergo modification from 
the denials that it lies within the range of the senses. For any 
modification (vikara) of the Absolute would fall within the 
range of the senses. Therefore the Absolute is free from 
modification. 


On the other hand there is no question of our being 
allowed to contradict the texts which speak of the partlessness 
of the Absolute either, for partlessness is accepted from the 
mere fact of its being taught in the Veda. And moreover, the 
Absolute is, as the author of the Sütras puts it, ‘rooted in the 
Veda’, that is, it is knowable only through the Veda and not 
through the empirical means of knowledge such as perception 
and the rest. Consequently, it must be accepted to be just what 
it is said to be in Vedic revelation. And Vedic revelation 
teaches about the Absolute both that it is partly involved in 
modification and also that it 1s partless. Even in the domain of 
things pertaining to secular experience such as gems, magic 
formulae and herbs, powers are found which produce a 
number of contradictory effects amid all the permutations of 
time, space and secondary causes. Even these powers (belong- 
ing to the world of ordinary secular experience) cannot be 
understood by bare reasoning unless one has received precise 
inside information of the form “This object possesses such and 
such powers which depend on such and such auxiliaries and 
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can be used on such and such objects for such and such 
purposes'. How much less, then, can the unfathomable nature 
of the Absolute be understood without the help of Vedic 
revelation. And thus we hear in the Puránas," ‘Infathomable 
indeed are these beings. One should not apply logic to try to 
understand them. The definition of the unfathomable is “That 
which lies beyond the natural sphere".' Therefore right 
knowledge about what transcends sense-perception depends on 
revelation. 


Objection: Something inherently contradictory cannot be 
conveyed even by revelation. Consider the proposition ‘The 
partless Absolute undergoes modification (parinamate), but 
not completely’. If the Absolute were partless, either it would 
not undergo modification at all, or else it would undergo 
modification completely. And if you say that it undergoes 
modification with one form and remains unchanged with 
another, then any such assumption about different forms 
would imply parts. 


In regard to action, when one is confronted with contra- 
dictions such as ‘In performing the “overnight” ritual one 
takes up the Sodasin Soma-vessel’ and ‘In performing the 
“overnight ritual” one does not take up the Sodasin Soma- 
vessel’, one may get round the contradiction by regarding the 
two texts as allowing an option, because the performance of 
any action is subject to the will of man (so that there can be 
alternative ways of doing it or a choice of not doing it, etc.).” 
But in the present context (i.e. the context of the presence of 
two contradictory metaphysical statements about the Absolute) 
there is no possibility of getting round the two views as 
optional, because metaphysical reality is not subject to the will 
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of man (so that the possibility of option does not arise). So 
your position 1s hard to make out. 


Answer: There is nothing wrong in our position, because 
differences of form are accepted as being imagined through 
nescience. The real is not thereby invested with parts if it 
shows distinctions of form that are (only) imagined through 
nescience. The moon does not in fact become many when seen 
as if many by an eye afflicted with the disease called timira. 
But the Absolute becomes subject to modification and to all 
empirical experience through distinctions consisting of name 
and form, manifest and unrhanifest, which are imagined 
through nescience and are indeterminable either as being the 
reality itself or as being anything different.” But in its ultim- 
ately true form it remains beyond all empirical experience and 
not subject to modification (parinama). Because name and 
form, imagined through nescience, are ‘mere results of the 
activity of speech’”, the partlessness of the Absolute is in no 
way affected by them. 


Nor are the texts affirming that the Absolute undergoes 
modification concerned with teaching modification as a histor- 
ically true fact, for no ‘fruit’ is mentioned in connection with 
such knowledge. The real purpose of these texts is to 
proclaim that the Absolute, beyond all empirical experience, 
is one's own Self, for in the case of that knowledge a fruit is 
mentioned. For the passage which begins ‘This Self indicated 
through the words “Not thus, not thus"' concludes ‘Verily, 
Janaka, thou hast attained the fearless state". "" 
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4. It has been said that the variegated universe of plurality 
and modification can proceed from the Absolute, though the 
latter is a perfect unity, because it is associated with a variety 
of powers. But how can we be sure that the Absolute really is 
associated with a variety of powers? To this question the 
author of the Sutras replies that the Absolute is ‘equipped with 
everything (necessary to produce the world), as we see to be 
the case from the revealed texts’. And it is a fact that we have 
to accept that the supreme Deity is equipped with all powers. 
Why? Because of the texts. That the supreme Deity is 
equipped with all powers is shown by such texts as ‘En- 
compassing all worlds, containing all desires, containing all 
odours, containing all tastes, encompassing all this world, 
without speech, without concern’,” ‘Whose desires and pur- 
poses invariably attain fulfilment',? ‘He who is omniscient or 
all-knowing’ and ‘Verily, at the command of that imperish- 
able, O Gargi, the sun and the moon stand in their respective 
positions? .*! 

Very well. But there are Vedic texts which teach that the 
supreme Deity is bereft of organs, such as ‘Without eyes, 
without ears, without voice, without mind'.? How then could 
He accomplish any action, even if He were equipped with all 
powers? The gods and other conscious beings, even though 
they possess all (necessary) powers, are known to accomplish 
this or that deed only as equipped with the appropriate body 
and organs. And how, indeed, could a Deity of whom all 
particular characters are negated in the formula *Not thus, not 
thus' even be possessed of all powers? 


The answer to all this, says the author of the Sütras, has 
already been given above.** The Absolute in all its profundity 
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can be fathomed through Vedic revelation alone, not through 
the considerations of logic. Nor is there any rule that the 
potency of one thing must behave in the same way as the 
potency of another. Even the statement that the Absolute, 
though bereft of all particular characters, can be associated 
with all powers, is made only through attributing to the 
Absolute distinctions that are imagined through nescience. 
And it 1s in the same sense that the Veda teaches that the 
Absolute is equipped with all powers, even though void of 
organs of action, in the words ‘He is swift without feet, He 
takes atout hands, He sees without eyes, He hears without 
ears’. 


S. 
“ 


5. It is through My presence, as Overseer, O son of Kunti, 
that this whole universe with all that moves and all that is 
fixed, that includes both a manifest and an unmanifest state, 
is able to unfold* and assume its various phases. Every course 
of action in the world must necessarily be first conceived as 
the means to the fulfilment of some end before it can begin. 
And such action is directed towards, and finds fulfilment in, 
further conscious experience, as is shown by (the invariable 
accompaniment of) such feelings as ‘Let me experience this’, 
‘I see such and such’, ‘I hear such and such’, ‘I feel happy’, 
‘I feel miserable’, ‘I will do this for the sake of that’ or ‘I 
want to know such and such’. And there are Vedic verses that 
confirm the notion (which this rational reflection suggests) 
that there stands a conscious Controller behind the world... 


Yet if there is no other conscious principle apart from 
the one Divinity, the Overseer of all, who is but bare 
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Consciousness and unconcerned with individual enjoyment 
and experience in any form, then it is out of place to raise or 
attempt to answer the question ‘What was the purpose of 
creation?’ For in this connection we have such verses as ‘Who 
knows aright, or who has declared, whence arose this 
creation?’®’ And the Lord Himself has declared, ‘Knowledge 
is overlaid with ignorance, whereby these creatures are 
deluded’. 


RO 
«* 


6. The opponent raises a further difficulty about the Creator 
of the world being a conscious being. If the supreme Self were 
a conscious being, he says, He could not contrive to create this 
spherical universe. Why not? Because all who initiate any 
action must have a purpose. In the world, for instance, intell- 
igent persons are not seen to initiate even the most casual 
actions unless they redound to their own advantage, what to 
say of actions of weight and consequence. And the Veda 
repeats this well-known truth in the words, ‘Everything, 
indeed, that is pleasant to a person is pleasant to him not for 
everyone's sake but only for his own sake’.® And to initiate 
the construction of this whole world-sphere, high and low, is 
an undertaking of no mean order. 


If the initiation of this activity (the opponent continues) 
were assumed to be in the self-interest of the supreme Self, 
this would contradict the Vedic teaching that He (already) 
enjoys perfect satisfaction. If, on the other hand, no interest of 
His were to be served, He would not have initiated the 
activity. Perhaps you will say that lunatics, though conscious, 
are seen to act without the prompting of self-interest, from 
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sheer weakness of mind. And you may claim that the initiation 
of action by the supreme Self is of the same kind. But if this 
were so, it would contradict the Vedic teaching about the 
omniscience of the supreme Self. So it follows that the notion 
of creation proceeding from any conscious principle cannot be 
maintained (and the world must proceed from the non- 
conscious Nature taught by the Sankhyas). 


By the use of the word ‘but’ the author of the Sütras 
shows that he rejects this objection. The action of the Lord in 
initiating the world proceeds from His own nature without the 
least self-interested end in view, and is of the nature of a 
sport. It is like the notion of some king or great minister who 
has realized all his desires and initiates some sports in the 
pleasure-gardens without any practical motive. Or again, it is 
like breathing in and out which just proceeds naturally and 
without any consciously maintained end in view. For no one 
can point to any practical end that the Lord could possibly 
have in view, either on the basis of reason or of Vedic 
revelation, and no one is in a position to interrogate Him 
personally about His nature either. 


To us it might appear that the creation of the world- 
sphere would be a very huge undertaking. But to the supreme 
Lord it is mere sport, as His powers are infinite. In the world, 
indeed, one can think up various subtle ends to explain even 
sport, but one cannot do so in the case of the activity of the 
supreme Lord, as He is spoken of in the Veda as having all 
His desires fulfilled. 


Nor can you say that He does not create the world, as 
there are texts saying that He does. Neither can you say that 
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He acts like a lunatic, as there are texts saying that He is 
omniscient. 


Yet the texts teaching that there was a creation are not 
concerned with proclaiming the ultimate truth. For their 
subject-matter falls within the realm of practical experience 
consisting of name and form imagined through nescience, and 
their ultimate purpose is only to indicate how one's true Self 
is the Absolute. This is a point which should never be 
forgotten.” 


$. 
hd 


7. Objection: Your statement (says a philosopher of the 
Sankhya school) that the Absolute, a conscious being, is the 
cause of the world in the sense of being its primary matter, 
will not hold. For if this were so, the modification (i.e. the 
world) would have been different in nature from the primary 
matter from which it was composed (which 1s impossible). For 
this world, which you suppose to be a modification (vikāra) of 
the Absolute, is seen to be non-conscious and impure and 
hence essentially different from the Absolute. And the 
Absolute is known on the authority of the Vedic revelation to 
be conscious and pure and hence different from the world. We 
know of no examples where one thing is both different in 
nature from another and at the same time a modification of it. 
Gold ornaments and other gold products are not modifications 
of clay, neither are clay dishes modifications of gold. On the 
contrary, effects invariably associated with clay proceed from 
clay only, effects invariably associated with gold proceed from 
gold only. 


This world is non-conscious. It is pervaded throughout by 
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the three constituents (guna)?! It can be an effect only of 
non-conscious Nature, composed of the three constituents, not 
of the upanishadic Absolute as the Vedantin conceives it, 
which is different in nature. That this world is different from 
the Absolute is clear, because the former is found to be 
non-conscious and impure. It is impure because it is composed 
of the three constituents, as is evident from the fact that it 
gives rise to Joy (sattva guna), misery (rajas guna) and des- 
pondency (tamas guna), as also from the fact that it is 
differentiated into high and low, exemplified by heaven and 
hell. That it is non-conscious 1s clear from the fact that it 1s 
found to supply instruments for consciousness in the form of 
body and senses. If consciousness and the world were of the 
same nature, they could not stand to one another as employer 
and instrument, any more than two lights can be of service to 
one another mutually. 


It will not do (for the Advaitin) to invoke here the 
example of master and servant to show that two beings alike 
in point of being conscious can stand as employer and 
instrument. For even in the case of the master and servant, it 
is really only the non-conscious element (in the servant) that 
stands as instrument to the conscious element (in the master). 
For it 1s only what is possessed by one conscious being, the 
mind and body and other instruments, that can be of service 
to another conscious being. One conscious being cannot, as 
such, be of service to another conscious being, or harm him 
either. For we Sankhyas hold that souls, as units of pure 
consciousness, are transcendent and do not act. Therefore, the 
instruments of action are non-conscious. We have no proof 
that wood or clods of earth are conscious. Yet there is a 
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distinction current in the world between the conscious and the 
non-conscious. Hence we must conclude that the world cannot 
have the Absolute for its primary matter, as 1t 1s essentially 
different in nature (being non-conscious). 


It might be contended against my position (continues the 
dualist Sankhya opponent) that because the Veda teaches that 
the Absolute forms the primary matter of the world, we must 
accept on the authority of this revelation that the whole world 
is in fact conscious. For we see that the nature of the primary 
matter invariably characterizes its evolved effects. That we do 
not apprehend this (it might be argued) must be due to some 
peculiar modification which consciousness undergoes. For 
example, the human soul is clearly conscious, but in dreamless 
sleep and some other states (such as swoon and trance) 
consciousness 1s not apprehended. So we should conclude that 
it is in some such way as this that consciousness 1s present in 
wood and clods of earth, but not perceived. And even though 
the souls, as conscious beings, and their instruments, such as 
body, mind and senses, are all fundamentally consciousness, 
yet a distinction between an ‘employer’ and his ‘instruments’ 
is intelligible on the basis of this very distinction between 
consciousness clearly perceived as such and consciousness not 
clearly perceived as such, as also between consciousness 
without name, form and activity and consciousness as assoc- 
iated with these appendages. Human flesh on the one hand, 
and food such as broth and rice on the other, are both 
fundamentally derived from the earth-element, yet they can 
stand respectively as beneficiary and auxiliary on account of 
particular distinctions in their nature, and the same principle 
applies in the case of the soul and its instruments. And this 
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would explain the familiar distinction between the conscious 
and the non-conscious. 


But all this, says the dualist opponent in conclusion, 
could at best explain how the Vedantic Absolute could be the 
cause of the world even though the latter was non-conscious. 
It fails entirely to explain how the Vedantic Absolute could 
be the cause of the world though it is pure (homogeneous) 
and the world impure (composite, composed of the three 
constituents and including varieties of quality and degree, 
etc.). 


Answer: But in the words ‘And we know this to be so 
from the Veda’ the author of the Sutras replies to this whole 
position by showing that not even the other distinction (i.e. the 
distinction that the world is non-conscious and its cause 
conscious) can be refuted. No one in the world has any real 
knowledge that the entire universe is conscious in nature, and 
the notion that it is so is a mere idle fancy. Because the Veda 
speaks (in some places) of the material cause of the world as 
conscious, Vedic authority is invoked in favour of this idle 
fancy (viz. that the whole universe is conscious in nature), 
whereas in fact Vedic teaching emphatically contradicts it. 
That is why the author of the Sutras says that we know that 
the world is distinct in nature from the Absolute, its cause, 
‘from the Veda, too’. The Veda itself, in the text ‘It becomes 
both the conscious and the non-conscious’,” teaches that a 
certain part of the world is non-conscious and that the non- 
conscious part is distinct in nature from the Absolute... 


Nor is anyone entitled to object that texts like ‘The earth 
spoke, the waters spoke’? show that the elements and the 
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sense-faculties are conscious by nature, for such texts refer to 
the deities presiding over the elements. It is conscious beings, 
the deities presiding over elements like earth and sense- 
faculties like speech, to which the texts attribute speaking and 
other activities characteristic of conscious beings, and not to 
the mere elements or sense-faculties as such. 


And why is this so? Because, as the author of the Sütras 
puts it, of the ‘distinctions’ and ‘presences’ found mentioned 
in the texts. We have already explained the distinction 
between the souls as conscious experiencers on the one hand 
and the elements and sense-faculties as non-conscious beings 
on the other. If everything were conscious, this distinction 
could not be maintained. Moreover, the Kausitaki Upanishad 
deliberately uses the word ‘deity’ in the course of the con- 
versation among the (personified) sense-faculties, to indicate 
that the conscious beings presiding over the functioning of the 
organs, and not the organs themselves, were the beings taking 
part in the conversation...” 


As for the ‘presence’ of the presiding deities everywhere 
in the elements and sense-faculties, it is taught in the Vedic 
hymns, the eulogistic passages of the Veda, and also in the 
Epics and Puranas... Hence this world must be taken as dis- 
tinct from the Absolute.... 


It has been asserted (by the opponent) that this percep- 
tible world cannot have the Absolute (brahman) for its 
material cause (its ‘prakrti’) because it is different from the 
Absolute in nature. But the argument that the material cause 
1s non-different from the effect is faced with exceptions. For 
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we see in the world that hair, nails and other (non-conscious) 
products rise from men, who are regarded as conscious beings. 
And conversely, scorpions and other conscious creatures rise 
up from non-conscious matter such as dung. 


Objection: The real material causes of the non-conscious 
hair and nails are the non-conscious bodies of men; likewise 
it is the non-conscious bodies of scorpions and the like which 
rise from non-conscious dung and the like. 


Answer: Even so, there is an element of difference 
between the material cause and effect, namely, that part of the 
non-conscious (piece of dung, etc.) becomes the seat of cons- 
ciousness (in becoming the body of the scorpion) while the 
rest does not. And this implies a change of nature, because 
men and such other (conscious beings) are quite different in 
nature from hair and nails and the like (which are non- 
conscious). And the same consideration applies to the case of 
the dung and the scorpion. And if the material cause and its 
modification (as effect) were absolutely identical, it would 
imply the loss of their (distinct) nature as material cause and 
modification respectively. 


The opponent might perhaps claim that there was a 
common element of identity, consisting in a certain ‘earthi- 
ness’ of nature, between men and their hair and nails on the 
one hand, and again between dung and scorpions on the other. 
But this will not harm our case, as it is seen that the world of 
effects, beginning with the ether, has in common with the 
Absolute the quality and nature of existence (sattà). Further, 
we would ask the following question of the one who wishes 
to refute the view that the Absolute is the material cause of the 
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world on the ground that it is different in nature from its 
effect. Are we to say that the Absolute is different in nature 
from the world (and so deny that it can be its material cause) 
merely because the latter falls short of complete identity with 
the Absolute? Or is it because it is different in every way 
without exception? Or 1s it because the world /acks the 
characteristic of consciousness? 


On the first supposition, there could be no material cause 
or modification anywhere whatever. For there cannot be a 
material cause and its modification unless there is some 
superiority in the cause (as distinct from the effect).°° On the 
second.supposition, the opponent’s thesis would be outright 
untenable. For it has already been said that the character of the 
Absolute as existence is actually perceived as accompanying 
the objects of the world beginning with the ether.” On the 
third supposition, the opponent can bring forward no example 
to damage our case. For he would require to produce against 
us, the Absolutists (Brahma Vadins), an example of something 
(that could be shown on our own principles) not (to be) 
accompanied by consciousness and so not having the Absolute 
for its material cause. But how can he do so, since we main- 
tain that the entire realm of objects has the Absolute for its 
material cause? That the opponent's teaching contradicts the 
revealed teachings of the Veda is perfectly obvious (and so 
requires no elaboration here)?" 


b, 
o d 


8. Here an objection is raised that takes the following form. 
If the Absolute of the Upanishads were really the material 
cause of an effect that was gross, composed of parts, 
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non-conscious, limited and impure, then, at the time of cosmic 
dissolution at the end of the world-period (pralaya) the effect 
would be withdrawn into the cause and would become 
identical with the latter. But it would infect the cause with its 
imperfections. During the period of the cosmic dissolution the 
Absolute, as cause, would be impure and have the other 
imperfections associated with the world, its effect. And this 
would invalidate the upanishadic doctrine that the Absolute, 
as cause of the world, was omniscient... If you tried to main- 
tain that at the time of cosmic dissolution, too, this world 
remains distinct from the Absolute, then that would amount to 
saying that the cosmic dissolution was impossible. And as 
there can be no such thing as an effect that 1s not distinct from 
its cause, the whole Vedanta position is untenable. 


To this we reply that we do not admit that there is any- 
thing untenable in our system. To begin with, the criticism 
that if the effect dissolves into the cause it will infect the latter 
with its qualities is no criticism at all. Why not? Because, says 
the author of the Sütras, no example can be brought in favour 
of the argument. Consider the case of dishes and other 
products formed from clay. As separate from the original 
lump, they have varying values and can be classed as good, 
bad and indifferent. But when they are dissolved back into 
clay, they do not infect the latter with their erstwhile qualities. 
Nor do the ornaments and the like, when melted back into 
gold, infect the latter with their particular properties. Living 
bodies of the four classes (born from the womb, from the egg, 
from sweat or through fissure) proceed from the great earth- 
element (from which they draw their sustenance in the form 
of food), but do not infect the earth-element with their 
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individual peculiarities when they at length dissolve back into 
it after death. 


And the opponent's view that the effect infects the 
material cause with its own peculiar qualities when it dis- 
solves back into it cannot be supported by any example. If the 
individual effect still retained its peculiar qualities after it had 
returned back into the cause, it could not be dissolved into the 
latter. Though cause and effect are non-different, it is the 
effect that has the nature of the cause while the cause does not 
have the nature of the effect? as we shall explain in comm- 
enting on Sutra 1L1.14 below. 


Moreover, in saying that at the time of dissolution the 
effect infects the material cause with its peculiar qualities, the 
opponent said very little. For 1f this contention were true at all, 
it would hold when the world was in manifestation, for we 
hold that the effect and the cause are non-different throughout. 
That the effect is non-different from the cause in past, present 
and future is proclaimed in such texts as ‘All this is the 
Self..." And again, since the effect and its properties are 
merely imagined through nescience they do not affect the 
cause in any way. And the same argument disposes of the 
difficulty about the world-dissolution.!9? 


9. 
«* 


9. Objection: There is a perfectly well-known distinction in 
ordinary life between the experiencer and the objects of his 
experience. The experiencer is the conscious soul dwelling in 
the body. The objects of his experience are sound and the 
other great elements (of the classical Hindu physics, viz. 
water, fire, wind and earth) that go to make up the world. As, 
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for example, there is Devadatta, the enjoyer (eater), and rice, 
the object of his enjoyment. If either the experiencer were to 
become an object of experience, or the objects of experience 
were to become the experiencer, this perfectly well-known 
distinction would collapse. The doctrine that these two are 
both non-different from the Absolute as supreme cause, 
however, implies that they are mutually identical. And to have 
a doctrine that contradicts such a well-known distinction 
cannot be right. Moreover, we have to assume that the dis- 
tinction which we see now between the experiencer and the 
objects of his experience must also have held throughout the 
past and will hold throughout the future. Hence it follows that 
the Vedic doctrine that the Absolute 1s the cause of the world 
cannot be right, as it would abolish the well-known distinction 
between the experiencer and the object of his experience. 


Answer: In face of any objection like this, says the author 
of the Sutras, one must reply, ‘The distinction can be main- 
tained, as in the world’. That is to say, the distinction between 
object and subject can be maintained on our world-view, 
because we can produce a parallel from worldly experience. 
For it is a matter of experience that such products of water as 
foam, ripples, waves and bubbles, though non-different from 
the water of the sea, are mutually distinct and join one another 
and enter into other such mutual relations. And though they 
are non-different from the water of the sea, these products of 
water, foam, waves and the rest, are not mutually identical. 
And though they are not mutually identical, this does not 
affect the fact that they are non-different from the sea. In the 
same way, in the case under consideration, the experiencer and 
the objects of his experience need not be mutually identical, 
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though they remain non-different from the Absolute. It is true 
that the experiencer 1s not exactly a product of the Absolute, 
as the Veda declares in the text ‘Having created that (the 
world), He entered into it?.'°! This means that it is the Creator 
Himself, not subject to modification of any kind, who enters 
into his effect as the (ultimate) experiencer. Nevertheless, 
when He has entered into the effect (the world), distinctions 
(i.e. apparent distinctions) are set up through external adjuncts, 
like the apparent distinctions arising in the ether through such 
external adjuncts as pots. Hence we maintain that there can 
very well be the distinction into experiencers and objects of 
experience, even though neither are different from the 
Absolute, just as in the case of the sea and its waves, etc. 


The author of the Sutras refuted the objections of the 
opponent in the words ‘The distinction can be maintained, as 
in the world" on the basis of accepting the distinction between 
the experiencer and the objects of his experience familiar from 
ordinary dealings in the world. But from the standpoint of 
ultimate truth this distinction does not exist, as we hold to the 
non-difference of cause and effect. The effect is the pluralistic 
universe, beginning with the element called ether. The cause 
is the Absolute. The effect is not in the truest sense admitted 
to exist except as non-different from the cause. Why not? As 
the author of the Sütras puts it, ‘Because of such texts as the 
one proclaiming that modifications are only an activity of 
speech....'!? 


The gist of the passage is as follows. Through one lump 
of clay, everything made of clay is known, whether pots, 
dishes or buckets, because all are identical in point of 
consisting of clay. This is so because a modification 1s a mere 
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activity (i.e. suggestion) of speech, the giving of a name. That 
is to say, the modification exists and comes into being through 
the activity of speech. By ‘modification’ is meant the pot, dish 
or bucket. And there is no real transformation (parinàma) 
whatever. It is the mere giving of a name, nothing real. The 
truth is, there is only clay. 


This is the traditional example given in the Veda to 
illustrate the causality of the Absolute. And from this Vedic 
text giving an example of ‘a mere activity of speech’ we con- 
clude that, in the case of the point illustrated by the example, 
this whole effect (i.e. the world) has no existence except as the 
Absolute. Later in the same passage, the text first declares that 
fire, water and food are effects of the Absolute (conceived as 
material cause) and then proclaims that the effects of fire, 
water and food (the world in its totality) are nothing apart 
from fire, water and food, and says ‘Fire (i.e. the empirically 
perceived worldly fire) is seen to lose its quality of being fire. 
A modification is a mere activity of speech, the giving of a 
name. The truth is there are only three forms (i.e. the three 
root-elements fire, water and food in their elemental form as 
divinities)...” 


And the fact (also referred to in the Chandogya Upani- 
shad passage in question) that all can be known from the 
knowledge of one principle (as when we know everything 
made of iron when we know one pair of iron nail-scissors) is 
not explicable in any other way. The ether apparently enclosed 
in the pot and the ether apparently enclosed in the coconut 
water-vessel are not really distinct from the universal ether. 
The water of the mirage is nothing other than the barren soil 
of the desert, since it does not exist when not seen and has no 
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permanent intelligible nature. And one should realize that in 
just the same way this pluralistic universe, consisting of 
experiencers and their objects of experience, is nothing other 
than the Absolute.!9? 


4. The Absolute as Inner Ruler 


The following are some of the main passages in which Sankara 
argues that the authority of the Veda and of the Smrti and also our 
own experience of ourselves and of the world about us compel us 
to acknowledge the existence of a moral order and so of an omni- 
scient Lord as its Overseer and Controller. 


Sankara had to establish this position against the Pürva 
Mimamsakas. The author of the Brahma Sütras (who could hardly 
himself have been Bàdarayana) contrasts the view of the ancient 
authority, Badarayana, which allows scope for the presence of an 
omniscient deity presiding over the distribution of the fruits of 
ritualistic action, with that of Jaimini, the reputed author of the 
Pürva Mimamsaka system, who did not. It is a historically interest- 
ing point that Sankara seems to attribute belief in God to Jaimini, 
but not belief in an active God who presides over the distribution of 
the fruits of action. This may have been the view of Upavarsa too, 
though from Sabara onwards the Mimamsakas tended to deny the 
existence of I$vara in the interests of preserving the sovereign and 
automatic efficacy of ritual. We cannot, however, pursue this 
historical enquiry here, but must invite the reader instead to go 
through the Extracts collected below, where he will find an 
important aspect of Sankara’s Isvara-conception gradually taking 
shape and emerging to view. 


Extract No.1 is concerned with the main upanishadic text 
proclaiming the existence of an ‘Inner Ruler’ (antaryamin). Though 
without a body and organs, He possesses a body and organs in a 
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certain sense in virtue of the fact that He lies immanent within the 
world. As the material cause from which all the powers and energies 
in the world spring, He may be conceived as possessed of them. 
Extract No.2 affirms that He is the unknown Knower in every living 
being. No.3 argues that there must be an omniscient Lord to 
distribute the fruits of deeds. Nos.4 and 5 add further arguments to 
substantiate this position, mostly based on the argument from 
design. No.6 denies that the Lord is cruel on the ground that He acts 
responsibly and with due regard to the deeds of creatures. 


TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS INNER RULER 


1. There is an upanishadic text? which begins, ‘He who 


stands within this world and the world beyond and within all 
creatures and controls them from within’ and which proceeds 
‘He who inhabits the earth, who stands within the earth, whom 
the earth does not know, whose body is formed by the earth, 
who controls the earth from within, He is your Self, the Inner 
Ruler, the Immortal’. Here the Veda teaches that there is a 
certain Inner Ruler (antaryamin) who abides within the realm 
of the gods, the realm of the Vedas, the realm of sacrificial 
ritual, the realm of macrocosm and the realm of the 
microcosm. !% 


The term ‘Inner Ruler’ is a special technical term peculiar 
to this passage," and hence one might wonder if it was some 
deity that identified itself with various realms or whether it 
was some yogin who had acquired mastery of the various 
occult powers treated of in the Yoga Sütras, or whether it was 
the supreme Self or whether it was yet again some other 
principle. 
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Should we, for instance, suppose that because the term is 
unfamiliar, that which it signifies must be something un- 
familiar too? Even if we did, we could not admit that it was 
significant and yet had some wholly inexplicable meaning. 
Moreover the phrase ‘Inner Ruler’ is not altogether unfamiliar 
as meaning ‘that which rules from within’. So let us assume 
that the Inner Ruler is some god who identifies himself with 
the earth and other principles. There are Vedic passages in line 
with such an assumption, as for instance the passage ‘Whose 
abode is the earth, who sees through fire, whose light is the 
mind’. A deity (devatà) of this kind, being equipped with a 
body and organs, could very well abide within the earth and 
other principles and control them. Or it might be that some 
yogin with occult powers had entered into everything to 
control it. But it could not be the supreme Self, as the latter 
has no organ or instruments. 


To all this we reply that the Inner Ruler declared by the 
Veda to be within the various realms, such as that of the gods, 
is the supreme Self and no other. Why? Because, replies the 
author of the Sütras, his attributes are mentioned. The supreme 
Self can very well have the attribute of ‘Controller’ in the 
sense of abiding within this whole complex of modifications 
(i.e. the universe), differentiated into the various realms such 
as that of the gods, and subjecting it to his control. For that 
which is the material cause of all modifications can very well 
be thought of as possessed of all powers. And the qualities of 
being the Self and being immortal, mentioned in the text, “He 
is your Self, the Inner Ruler, the Immortal’, refer, if taken 
literally, only to the supreme Self. And the phrase ‘whom the 
earth does not know’ affirms the existence of an Inner Ruler 
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which the earth-deity cannot know, and thus points to an Inner 
Ruler who is other than any deity (conceived as presiding over 
some cosmic function and open to being worshipped on a 
subject-object basis). And the mention"? of the characteristics 
‘unseen’ and ‘unheard’ agrees with (our view that it is) the 
supreme Self (that is here in question), as the latter is without 
any form (or colour) or any other empirical quality. 


Nor is it in any way a defect in our position that the Self 
should function as controller even if it is without a body and 
organs. For it may possess a body and organs in virtue of the 
body and organs of what it controls. Nor can there be any 
defect of infinite regress here, as if the Inner Ruler would 
presuppose another Inner Ruler to control Him and so on.!? 
For in this case there is (from the standpoint of the highest 
truth) no distinction between the ruled and the ruler. There can 
only be infinite regress where there are distinctions. Therefore 
it is verily the supreme Self who is the Inner Ruler.!!! 


9$. 
~ 


2. But why is it that the great deities like the earth are no 
more able than man is to know the Inner Ruler standing, within 
them and controlling them from within? The text says that He 
is not seen, is not the object of the vision of anyone's eye, but 
Himself dwells within the eye as sight itself. Similarly, He is 
unheard. He cannot be heard by anyone's ear, but is Himself 
the unbroken power of hearing in every ear. Similarly, He 
cannot be conceived. He is not a possible object of the con- 
ception of anyone's mind. For no one conceives anything 
except what he has seen or heard. Because He cannot be 
perceived or heard, He is for that very reason not subject to 
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determinate conception (vijfiana). Yet He is the conceiver, for 
He is the unbroken power of conception dwelling in every 
mind. Nor is He the object of direct perception like a patch of 
colour or a (mental) experience like happiness, being beyond 
the range of direct perception also. Yet He 1s the perceiver, 
since He constitutes an unbroken power of perception and 
stands in immediate proximity to the mind. 


The text says, ‘He whom the earth does not know, whom 
no (finite) being knows'. This might suggest that the per- 
ceivers, who are subject to control, are different from their 
controller, the Inner Ruler Himself. To forestall this idea, the 
text says that there is no other seer but He, the Inner Ruler. 
Nor is there any other hearer. Nor is there any other conceiver. 
Nor is there any other perceiver. He, other than whom there is 
no other seer, no other hearer, no other conceiver, no other 
perceiver, who is Himself the unseen Seer, the unheard Hear- 
er, the inconceivable Conceiver, the imperceptible Perceiver, 
who is immortal, void of all the attributes of the empirical 
world, the distributor to all those in transmigratory life of the 
fruits of their deeds, He is your Self, the Inner Ruler, the 
Immortal. Whatever is other than this Lord (1$vara), the Self, 
is wretched.!? 


e. 
heod 


3. We now proceed to describe another feature of this same 
Absolute in its form as revealed in empirical experience, 
separated into the Lord and his creatures. It is well known to 
all that, within the realm of transmigration, living beings 
experience the fruits of their past deeds of three kinds, namely 
good, bad and mixed. We take up the question of whether this 
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experience proceeds from the acts themselves or from the 
Lord. 


On this point the author of the Sütras teaches that the fruit 
of the actions must come ‘from Him’, that is, from the Lord. 
Why? Because, as he puts it, ‘This is the intelligible view’. 
For the Lord is the Overseer (adhyaksa) of all. Seeing that He 
brings about the projection, maintenance and re-absorption of 
the whole universe, it is intelligible that He should be the one 
who distributes fruits to all active beings in accordance with 
their acts, especially as He is endued with knowledge of all 
divisions of space and time.!? On the other hand it is quite 
unintelligible that future fruits belonging to a different period 
of time should proceed from action alone, as the latter 
undergoes destruction the moment it takes place, and being 
cannot arise from non-being. 


Well, you will say, let us admit that an act undergoes 
destruction the moment after it takes place. But can it not first 
generate a fruit in the short moment of its existence and then 
undergo destruction afterwards, while the fruit remains in 
existence to be experienced by the agent after an interval of 
time? But this, we reply, will not help your argument, as 
nothing can ‘exist’ as a fruit until it is actually enjoyed by an 
experiencer. It is only in relation to pleasure or pain during the 
time they are actually being experienced by a living soul that 
we can speak of a 'fruit according to recognized worldly 
usage. Ordinary people do not think of pleasure and pain 
divorced from all contact with a living soul as constituting a 
‘fruit’. 


Perhaps you will reply that the fruit is not produced 
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immediately after the action but that it rises from an occult 
power (apürva) generated by the action. But this will not do 
either. For the occult power, being a non-conscious entity like 
wood or iron, could not suddenly produce a result at a given 
moment unless prompted from without. And there is no evid- 
ence to show that in this case any such external prompting 
should exist. Nor can you say that we are necessarily driven 
to assume it. For we are not necessarily driven to assume it 
when the existence of the Lord can be proved. 


Nor is it only the criterion of rational ‘intelligibility’ that 
obliges us to suppose that the Lord must be the cause of the 
distribution of the fruits of actions. We hold that the Lord is 
the distributor of fruits on the further ground that He is direct- 
ly taught to be such in the Veda, as for example in such texts 
as “That great unborn Self is the eater of food and the giver of 
wealth" .!^ 


The Teacher Jaimini, it is true, holds that merit (dharma) 
bestows the fruit of actions (automatically). And his grounds, 
too, (like ours) are Vedic tradition and reason. He maintains 
that the Veda gives expression to his own thesis in such texts 
as ‘Whoso desires heaven should sacrifice... '!? We are to 
conclude from this text, he thinks, that the sacrificial act must 
be what produces (a sojourn in) heaven, for it is the content of 
a Vedic injunction, and, as such, must have the productive 
force that is attributed to it. For if there were no universal rule 
that the actions enjoined by the Veda had the productive force 
attributed to them, no one would perform them, and it would 
have been useless to have given instructions about sacrifices 
that no one was going to perform. 
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Nor would Jaimini allow that he must give up his view on 
account of the difficulty that action, being subject to des- 
truction the moment after it has come into being, could not 
intelligibly produce a fruit. For his doctrine is based on the 
authority (not of observation of what happens in the world 
but) of Vedic revelation. (In an area such as that of the hidden 
results of sacrificial action in the next world, where the Veda 
is accepted as the sole authority,) one (cannot criticize the 
statements of the Veda from the rational standpoint but) can 
only (use reason to) form constructive hypotheses to explain 
how the connection between action and its fruit taught in the 
Veda (and accepted a priori) could intelligibly come about. 
And since action is subject to immediate destruction after its 
performance, it cannot yield any fruit after an interval of time 
except through the generation of an occult potency (apürva). 
Hence he would say that we have to accept the existence of 
such an occult potency, whether we conceive it as some myst- 
erious subtle after-state of the action or as some mysterious 
prior-state of the fruit. And action can intelligibly produce 
fruit after an interval of time on this hypothesis, whereas the 
notion that *the Lord' distributed the fruit of action is unintell- 
igible. For the Lord is conceived as a (metaphysically) simple 
being (pure homogeneous consciousness), and from a simple 
cause there cannot arise variegated effects. 


Moreover, if it were supposed that there were a God 
dispensing to living beings the fruits of their deeds, He could 
not escape the charges of partiality and cruelty. And the 
doctrine would have the further defect of reducing the Veda 
to absurdity, as it would imply that there was no real need to 
engage in the acts it enjoined (since everything that was 
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acquired would be acquired through grace). Hence we 
should conclude that the fruits of action arise from merit or 
demerit intrinsic to the action, and not from the Lord.!? 


But, says the author of the Sutras, the Teacher Badaray- 
ana regards the Lord as being the cause of our experiencing 
the fruit of actions, in the way which has already been 
explained. The author of the Sütras uses the word ‘but’ to 
show that he too, rejects the view that the fruit arises either 
from the action alone or from the occult potency alone. The 
finally accepted view is that the fruit comes from the Lord, 
whether depending on the mere action or on the occult 
potency as intermediaries. 


Why? ‘Because’, says the author of the Sutras ‘there is 
the Vedic teaching that He is the cause’. And the Lord is 
indeed taught to be the cause, both in the sense of being the 
one that prompts beings to meritorious and non-meritorious 
acts, and also of being the one who distributes the fruits of 
acts. For we have the text, ‘He it is who causes those whom 
He wishes to raise up from these worlds to perform good acts. 
He it is who causes those whom He wishes to lead downwards 
to perform evil acts?.!* And the same doctrine is found in the 
authoritative teaching of the Gita: ‘Whatever form of Mine 
My devotees wish to worship with faith, I grant them un- 
shakable faith in that form. Possessed of that faith, My 
devotee will engage in worship of that form, and from this he 


will attain the objects of his desire, for they are ordained by 
Me’ 119 


Moreover, it is everywhere taught in the Upanishads that 
the Lord is the sole cause of everything created. This also 
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implies that the Lord gives the fruits of actions in that He 
projects the creatures (in any given world-period) in acc- 
ordance with their past actions. And the various defects 
mentioned above, such as the (metaphysical) simplicity of the 
Lord, which would not permit his producing variegated 
effects, and his alleged partiality and cruelty, do not really 
apply in his case. For He grants fruits in accordance with the 
efforts made by those to whom they are granted. !”° 


S. 
~ 


4. This world could never.have been fashioned even by the 
cleverest of human artificers. It includes gods, celestial music- 
ians, supernatural attendants on the god Kubera, demons, 
departed spirits, goblins and other strange beings. It includes 
the heavens, the sky and the earth, the sun, the moon, the 
planets and the stars, abodes and materials for the experience 
of the widest imaginable range of living beings. It goes into 
manifestation and withdrawal regularly according to fixed 
laws of time, space and causation. It could only proceed under 
the control of one who knew the merit and demerit of all the 
experiencers in all their variety. For it has all the above- 
mentioned characteristics (of order, purpose and complexity), 
and yet is in itself a mere effect. Hence we conclude it must 
have some conscious artificer, just as we do in the case of 
houses, palaces, chariots, couches and the like (which are 
designed for ends and therefore must have been made by 
conscious, thinking beings). When things are not the work of 
an artificer, they are (self-existent, eternal, simple and 
homogeneous) like the Self. 
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Nor could it be (as the Pūrva Mimamsakas maintain) that 
everything proceeds from merit and demerit alone. For that 
which (like action) depends on an agent other than itself can 
be no more than an instrumental cause. (The Pūrva Mimams- 
akas, however, argue against this as follows. They say that) 
this world with its multiplicity of experiences for living 
beings, its multiple means for this, and its regular manifest- 
ation and withdrawal according to fixed laws of time, space 
and causation, is not the work of any omniscient Being. It 
proceeds from merit and demerit, which possess unfathom- 
able powers. Everyone, indeed, accepts the law of cause and 
effect. As merit and demerit belong to the realm of cause and 
effect, why make unnecessary hypotheses about the existence 
of ‘the Lord’ to control the process? Hence causality should 
not be taken to proceed from any eternal and omniscient 
‘Lord’. 


To this we reply that experience in all its variety is not 
explicable on the basis of merit and demerit alone. Why not? 
Because action depends on an agent. Action proceeds from the 
consciously directed efforts of a conscious being. When the 
effort ceases, so does the action. It can only produce future 
results for the agent at a different time and place if it is 
conditioned to do so by some definite external cause. One 
cannot say that it is the agent himself who prompts the act to 
produce its future effect at the time of the latter, as if he could 
Say to it, ‘O my former action! Did I not previously perform 
you? Now I charge you to produce your appropriate fruit’. For 
the individual soul as agent does not know the particular 
operation of the laws of time, space and causation in all their 
details. If the individual soul as agent did know all this he 
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would perform all his actions in perfect freedom and would 
then never charge them to produce results unpleasant to him- 
self (whereas in fact everyone in worldly life has to 
experience the unpleasant). Nor (in an attempt to explain the 
fact that people have to face unpleasant experiences) can you 
seriously claim that the action would cling to him and just 
undergo (unpleasant) change without his will, like his skin 
(which wrinkles with age), for even in the wrinkling of skin 
external causes are involved.’”! Nor can you say that the 
action, though performed by the agent himself, breaks loose 
from the agent and attracts its fruit at the appropriate time like 
a magnet (without the agent being involved), for it 1s agreed 
that action clings to its agent. 


It cannot be said that action resides 1n the material elem- 
ents, as these are but instruments. They are the instruments of 
the agent of the act. Their aid 1s experienced at the time of the 
action. But when it is over they are abandoned by the agent, 
as the ploughman abandons his plough after ploughing. They 
cannot then proceed to operate further in any way, any more 
than the plough could pick up the crops and deposit them in 
the barn. Moreover, both action and the elements are non- 
conscious and hence incapable of initiating any new action of 
their own. You cannot cite the wind as a contrary example (of 
a non-conscious thing that initiates action of its own), as there 
is nothing to prove that it really is a contrary example. We 
cannot suppose that the wind is non-conscious but capable of 
acting on its own, but have to reason, on the analogy of 
chariots and the like, that its motions are initiated by some 
conscious cause. 


It might be urged against us that the Veda itself shows 
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that the distant (future) fruits of action rise from action alone. 
For it is implied (the Pürva Mimamsaka might say) in the 
maxim, ‘Whoso desires heaven should sacrifice...”'” that the 
fruit of one's actions arises from the actions themselves and 
not from 'the Lord' or any other external cause. And one 
cannot just dismiss traditional maxims as nonsense. Nor is 
there any other proof of the existence of ‘the Lord’. 


But all this is wrong, for one cannot ride rough-shod over 
rules that are seen to hold good. Action is of two kinds, that 
in which the fruit is perceived, and that in which it is not. That 
in which the fruit is perceived can be subdivided again into 
that in which the seen fruit is immediate and that in which it 
occurs in the future. Examples of action in which the fruit is 
both perceived and immediate are walking about from place 
to place and eating. Examples of action in which the fruit is 
perceived but occurs later on are agriculture and paid service. 
When the seen fruit is immediate, the act perishes with the 
arrival of the fruit. In the case where the fruit is perceived but 
occurs later, action is something produced at one moment 
and undergoing destruction later. For the fruits of agriculture 
depend on one's own action and those of paid service depend 
on those of one's employer. Independent action or fruit — 
action or fruit, that is to say, which depend neither on oneself 
nor on one for whose sake one acts — are a thing that simply 
does not exist. Hence it is not right to ignore a rule that is 
universally found to hold good in regard to the obtaining of 
fruits from action. Therefore one must reason that a Lord must 
exist who knows what fruit should accrue to what agent from 
what acts, and who, after the ritualistic actions are over, 
distributes their appropriate fruits like a master who has been 
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served. As the Self of all, He is the Witness of all acts, all 
fruits and all cognitions, being of the very nature of pure 
Consciousness, untouched by any of the qualities of the realm 
of transmigration.... 


The actions of a servant leave an imprint (samskàra) on 
the mind of his master. And in an analogous way, ritualistic 
sacrifices, etc., leave an imprint on the mind (buddhi) of the 
omniscient Lord.? Then, when the ritualistic act itself has 
perished, He grants the fruit to the agent, like a master to a 
servant. It is wrong to suppose that entities can abandon their 
own essential nature at another place or at another time under 
the influence of even a hundred Vedic texts. Fire cannot 
become cool at some other place and time. 


And so we have to accept that action, too, is found to 
yield fruit after a lapse of time only in the two following 
ways. Agriculture and the like will only yield their fruit if the 
agent devoted to them knows how to treat the seeds and the 
field for growing of crops and knows how to store and protect 
them when they are reaped. On the other hand, service and the 
like bear their fruit (in the form of wages) only if some im- 
pression is made on the mind of the master. Now, ritualistic 
action cannot belong to the first class, because there (in the 
first class) the fruit depends on the agent having knowledge 
(of the results and stages of maturation of his work). But 
because the fruits of ritualistic action accrue to the agent long 
after the performance of his act, it follows that they depend on 
an impression implanted into a mind that knows about the 
maturation and distribution of the fruit according to the laws 
of time, space and causation. In this respect it is analogous to 
service, where reception of the fruit depends on the mind of 
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the master receiving an impression and knowing what reward 
would be appropriate to the service. Hence it follows that 
there must exist an omniscient Lord, the Witness of the minds 
and acts of all living beings and the one who distributes to 
them the fruits of their acts, and is their inmost Self. 


S. 
~~ 


5. The Vedic text has indicated the existence of an 
Imperishable Principle by the method of negating a number of 
its supposed particular characterisics. Yet it foresees that 
people may draw the wrong conclusion from this (namely, that 
it does not exist) and hence proceeds to lay down a positive 
line of inference in favour of its existence. ‘At the command 
of this Imperishable Principle’. This Imperishable Principle, 
which has been seen to be the Absolute, present within all, 
directly and immediately evident — that is the Self, beyond 
hunger and all empirical characteristics. ?? 


Just as government proceeds in a regular and orderly way 
at the command of a king, so, O Gargi, proceed the sun and 
moon, which serve as lights for the people by day and night, 
and which were devised for this purpose by a ruler, a cons- 
cious being who knew what the needs and purposes of the 
people were and made them for the good of all living beings, 
just as lamps are ordinarily made in the world. Therefore some 
principle must exist by the command of which these two great 
luminaries, lordly and independent beings as they are, were 
devised and made so that they rise and set and wax and wane 
at fixed times. Therefore an Imperishable Principle must exist 
to devise and make them, as there must be a lamp-maker to 
devise and make lamps. 
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And, O Gargi, it is at the command of the Imperishable 
Principle that the sky and the earth proceed in good order, 
though they are composed of parts and therefore liable to 
disintegrate, and though they are liable to fall on account of 
their weight, and liable to break asunder as they have been 
joined, and capable of spontaneous action of their own in that 
they are presided over by deities endowed with consciousness. 
It is this Imperishable Principle which rules all as law 
(maryada), so that the earth and the sky do not transgress the 
bounds imposed. And the fact that they do not do so proves 
the existence of such a principle. The fact that the earth and 
sky obey regular laws is an infallible sign that a regulating 
power exists. It would be unintelligible without a conscious 
overlord not Himself subject to the conditioning of trans- 
migratory life. And (quite apart from rational considerations) 
there is the Vedic verse, ‘He who has made the heavens 
awesome and the earth firm..." 


O Gargi, under the command of this Imperishable 
Principle, the moments and hours and other divisions of time 
are supported, which measure the span of everything that has 
birth, past, present or future. As in the world the accountant 
who carefully records all income and disbursements is the one 
who has been appointed to do so by some master, so, in the 
case of these divisions of time, we must assume some power 
analogous to the master, which has appointed them.... 


Further, we observe that knowledgeable people praise 
those who make gifts of gold and the like, even when such 
gifts cause them loss. We see before our eyes the coming 
together and parting of the donor, the recipient and the gift. 
But we do not see the (later) conjunction (whereby the donor 
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receives the fruit of his act of giving). And yet knowledgeable 
people will praise the charitable, even though they do not see 
them receive the fruit of their act." And this would not be the 
case if there were not a World-controller who knew how to 
distribute the fruits of action and who rendered back to the 
donor the fruits of his act. For the act of giving is over as soon 
as it is done, so that we have to assume the existence of some 
Being which connects the donor with the fruit of his act. We 
cannot say (with the Vaisesikas and Pürva Mimamsakas) that 
it lies in the occult potency latent in the act, as there 1s no 
proof of the existence of such a potency. But you cannot retort 
that there is no proof of the existence of a World-controller 
either. For it has been shown that the Vedas teach its exist- 
ence, and we have already explained"* how (contrary to the 
Pirva Mimàmsaka view) the purpose of the Veda is to give 
information about already existent things. 


And there 1s another point. The assumption of an occult 
potency proves groundless because the phenomena it is in- 
voked to explain can be otherwise accounted for. We see, in 
general, that the wages for service come from the one served. 
Now, service is an act, and sacrifices, charities and oblations 
are also acts, and it would be but proper to assume that the 
reward for these acts comes from the one served, be it the 
Lord or whoever else. As it is possible, in this way, to explain 
the reception of reward generally on the analogy of what is 
actually observed in some instances, it is not nght to abandon 
what has been observed and resort to some different theory. 


The theory of an occult potency is also unsound because 
it involves a whole set of unnecessary assumptions. The 
choice is between assuming the presence of the Lord (as 
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World-controller, which the Pürva Mimamsaka rejects) and 
the occult potency residing in the act (which he accepts). 
Now, as far as our actual experience goes, the nature of an act 
is that its rewards are paid to the agent by the one whom it 
serves, and do not proceed from any occult potency. Exper- 
ience tells us nothing about any occult potency. The existence 
of an occult potency, being ex hypothesi outside experience 
(because occult), is something that can only be assumed. It 
also has to be assumed that it actually has the power to render 
back to the agent the rewards of his deed. And even when it 
has been assumed that it has the power to render back to the 
agent the reward of his deed, it still has to be further assumed 
that it actually does do so. But if it be taken that it is the Lord 
who is served, all that has to be assumed is his existence, not 
his power to render back the reward of the deed or the fact of 
his actually doing so. For the fact that one receives the 
rewards of one's acts from the one served by them is a matter 
(not of assumption but) of common experience. And the 
grounds for inferring the existence of the Lord have already 
been given (by the present upanishadic text) in the words ‘The 
earth and the sky stand in their fixed positions (at the com- 
mand of this Imperishable Principle)....'?? 


4e 
6. Once again the author of the Sütras raises another (hypo- 
thetical) objection against the doctrine that the Lord is the 
cause of the rise, maintenance and dissolution of the world, in 
order to strengthen the student's conviction about the doctrine 
in hand by hammering it in again and again, as a post is set 
firm in the ground by strokes of a mallet. 
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The Lord (says the supposed objector) cannot be the 
cause of the universe. Why not? Because it would involve 
Him in the charges of injustice and cruelty. To some, like the 
gods, He grants supernal Joy. Some, like beasts of burden, He 
sentences to excruciating pain. Others, like human beings, 
enjoy a middle station. If the Lord were responsible for an 
unjust order like this, it would show He was afflicted with 
attachment and aversion like the cruder sort of men. And since 
both Veda and Smrti declare Him to be pure, this would lead 
to the (absurd) consequence that He has lost His own nature. 
Not only this. He would be guilty of cruelty on a scale to 
inspire horror even in the greatest imaginable rogue, in that He 
would ordain suffering and ultimate destruction for all His 
creatures. Hence we should conclude that the Lord cannot be 
the cause of the universe, as this would involve Him in 
injustice and cruelty. 


In answer to this objection we reply as follows. The Lord 
is not involved in injustice and cruelty (through being the 
cause of the universe). Why not? Because He proceeds ‘with 
due regard’. It must be admitted that if the Lord had proceed- 
ed to create a universe associated with inequalities arbitrarily 
and according to his own caprice, then the two charges of 
injustice and cruelty would both hold. But the fact is that His 
creation is not arbitrary. It is with due regard (to merit and 
demerit) that the Lord creates a universe having inequalities. 


You ask what it is that He pays due regard to? To merit 
and demerit, we reply. Creation contains inequalities because 
its particular nature depends on the merit and demerit of the 
living beings within it. Hence the charge of injustice cannot be 
laid at the Lord's door. The function of the Lord is to be 
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viewed like that of rain.? Rain, indeed, is the common cause 
in the case of the production of rice, barley and other crops. 
But the seeds yielding each of these distinct crops all have 
their own special causal power which renders the crop differ- 
ent in each case. Similarly, the Lord is the common cause of 
the birth of gods, men and other living beings. But the seeds 
from which each of these different classes of living beings are 
bom have their own special component of merit and demerit, 
which accounts for the different fate of the beings born, 
whether as god, man or beast. Hence, because the Lord acts 
dependently in this way, He cannot be accused of injustice and 
cruelty.... 


A further objection against our (Vedantin's) position is 
raised by the claim that in the text ‘All this, my dear one, was 
Being alone in the beginning, one only, without a second'?! 
we have a declaration that there were no distinctions before 
the creation of the world, and that this implies that there could 
have been no merit and demerit to account for distinctions. 
Merit and demerit, the objection runs, can only arise after 
creation. They depend on (action in) a body, so that the 
original (world-creating) distinction into bodies cannot be 
attributed to them (as part-cause) without circularity of 
reasoning. Hence we must accept that the Lord is dependent 
on merit and demerit after the original world-creating 
distinction only. Since merit and demerit, the causes of 
variety, are not present before the original world-creating 
distinction, it ought to follow that the original creation 
contained no distinctions (which is absurd). 
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But we reply that this objection does not hold, because, 
as the author of the Sütras puts it, transmigration 1s a beginn- 
ingless process. This objection would only hold if the process 
of transmigration had a beginning. But as it 1s beginningless, 
there is no contradiction 1f merit and demerit on the one hand 
and a creation having distinctions on the other be assumed to 
operate alternately as cause and effect, on the analogy of the 
seed and the sprout. 


But how do we know that this transmigratory life is 
beginningless? To this the author of the Sütras replies as 
follows. It follows logically that transmigratory life must be 
beginningless. For if the process of transmigration had a be- 
ginning, the possibility would arise that transmigratory life 
might at any time be rekindled even in released souls. 
Moreover, it would involve the individual in a fate that was 
not determined by his own prior deeds, as the initial unequal 
apportionment of pleasure and pain would have no intrinsic 
cause, while we have already explained how the Lord is not 
personally responsible for any inequality. Nor could it be said 
that nescience alone could stand as the cause of this inequal- 
ity, as it is per se homogeneous. Nescience can be responsible 
for inequalities only as associated with merit and demerit 
proceeding from impressions derived from attachment and 
aversion and other passions. 


And again, there cannot be a body without previous merit 
and demerit, and there cannot be merit and demerit without 
previous possession of a body, so that the opponent's doctrine 
that transmigratory life is not beginningless would involve 
circular reasoning. Whereas if it 1s taken that transmigratory 
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life is beginningless, all becomes explicable on the analogy of 
the seed and the sprout.'?? 


5. The Absolute as the Lord of Maya 


The usages to which Sankara puts the term ‘maya’ may be 
analysed briefly as follows." It is found in certain non- 
philosophical contexts in the non-technical sense of duplicity or 
dishonest dealings in the world, but these passages have no 
relevance to our present enquiry. Its most common meaning is 
*magic'. It is clear from the literature of Sankara's day that there 
was a widespread belief that certain strolling magicians had the 
power to induce visions and hallucinations by hypnotism, not of 
mere individuals alone but also of whole congregations of spec- 
tators. In fact there is evidence that such mass-hypnotists still 
existed in India in recent times. '?^ Two well-known literary works, 
probably composed about Sankara's day, the romance of Dandin 
called ‘The Ten Princes’ and Sri Harsa's play ‘The Pearl Necklace’, 
provide colourful pictures of a mass-hypnotist, armed with a 
peacock’s feather wand, conjuring forth magic visions at the court 
or palace of a king. Anandabodhendra’s Commentary on Yoga 
Vasistha III.65.6 makes it especially clear that mass-hypnosis was 
involved, in that it speaks of the juggler’s power to attune the minds 
of many observers gathered in an assembly to one and the same 
false vision.'*° 


Magic or hypnotism per se have nothing to do with philo- 
sophy. But Sankara puts the word ‘maya’ in the sense of hypnotist’s 
magic to philosophical use through comparison. Invoking the Indian 
rope trick he can say, ‘Just as the real magician is different from his 
unreal image climbing the rope, so is the supreme Lord different 
from the individual soul’.'°° Often the intention of such illustrations 
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is not merely to bring out the illusory nature of the object that has 
been compared to the magic display, but also to emphasize that the 
Creator of it is not touched by his creation and that the latter is 
effortless. 


That the term ‘maya’ was used before Sankara in orthodox 
Vedanta to mean a mere illusion is proved by the presence of the 
phrase ‘māyā-mātra’ applied to dream experience at Brahma Sūtra 
IILii.3. And we have already seen!” that there is evidence of other 
Vedanta and Vaisnava writers before Sankara dismissing the world 
as an illusion in some of their texts. It would probably not be wrong 
to see the influence of Mahayana Buddhism here, direct or indirect. 
In the case of Gaudapada, it is explicit and avowed. Sankara’s 
philosophy, however, is a philosophy of Being, in which the 
Absolute is permanent, stable, eternal and static. This gives his 
world-view a radically different complexion from that of the 
universal dynamism propounded by the Mahayana, a philosophy 
which resolves the world into a product of karma. Nevertheless, 
even Sankara does not hesitate to speak of the experiences of 
transmigration openly in terms of images derived from the staccato 
Buddhist world-view, calling it momentary (ksanika), like the ever- 
changing stream of a river or the sputtering jets of flame that 
underlie the apparent unity and continuity of the flame of a lamp.’* 
We have seen that he uses, though very rarely, the simile of the 
apparent lines described in the sky by the whirling torch (alata- 
cakra), a simile that is appropriate to the empty, atomic, nominal- 
istic world of the Buddhists, where the function of imaginative 
construction (kalpana) is to fill in gaps, but less so to the world of 
Advaita, where reality is a plenum, and the function of nescience is 
to produce the appearance of fissures and rifts. This was the element 
in Sankara's texts that was later to inspire the phenomenalism 
(drsti-srsti-vada) associated with Prakasananda of the sixteenth 
century and others, including the nineteenth century Vedantin of 
Delhi, Niscala Dasa, who wrote in the vernacular. 
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But Sankara also uses the term ‘maya’ in a religious rather than 
a philosophical sense, under inspiration from older Brahminical and 
Vedic sources. We need not concern ourselves here with the various 
conceptions of the ‘maya’ of the gods and demons to be found in 
the ancient hymns of the Rg Veda. The Brahminical conception of 
‘maya’ had many transformations to undergo before it fell into the 
hands of Sankara. By the time of the Svetasvatara Upanishad and 
the Mahabharata, the power of self-projection (maya) of the gods of 
the polytheistic period had become transformed monotheistically 
into the power through which the one Absolute manifested itself 
under a plurality of finite forms in accordance with the ‘seeds’ left 
by the acts and thoughts of living beings, and this power was 
identified with the Sankhya concept of Nature (prakrti) composed 
of the three ‘constituents’ or gunas. In this guise Sankara regarded 
it as the Nature (prakrti) or Maya of Visnu, the latter being spoken 
of also as Narayana or Vasudeva and identified with the Absolute 
or Brahman of the Upanishads. The identification of Vasudeva with 
the highest Self (paramatman) was also a practice of the Paficaratra 
sect of the worshippers of Visnu.'? 


The theistic mediaeval commentators on the Brahma Sitras, 
whose doctrines resemble those of Sankara’s predecessors of the 
Bhedabheda school in varying degrees, frequently accuse him of 
suppressing the rich religious heritage left by the Bhedabheda Vada 
tradition. This involved a realistic interpretation of the Sütras, in 
which a real God helps a real soul by real compassion and real acts 
of grace to a real change through which it becomes really aware of 
its fundamental identity with, and superficial difference from, the 
Lord, retaining enough difference and individuality to be blissfully 
aware that it is part of an immeasurably great and majestic whole. 
But the sympathetic student of Sankara will hardly accept this 
criticism as just. No state achieved as a result of a ‘real change’ can 
be permanent. Sankara preserved the religious heritage deriving 
from the Upanishads, Gita, Epics, Puranas and Brahma Sitras, in a 
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way that his Vedantic predecessors of the Bhedabheda school failed 
to do, by placing it in a defensible metaphysical setting that paid 
due attention to the element of transcendence. As will be shown in 
Volume IV, Chapter X, section 3, below, he found the interpret- 
ations of his Bhedabheda predecessors lacking in logical consistency 
and inadequate to the deepest intuitions of the upanishadic sages, 
intuitions which also find an echo in certain texts of the Git, Maha- 
bharata and Puranas. Sankara saw that the specifically religious 
consciousness, in which the soul feels itself humbled and dwarfed 
before a power mightier than itself, is but a phase of the spiritual 
life, which is never complete without the attainment of absolute 
freedom. But the realm of the religious consciousness, though 
usually the forecourt through which one has to pass on the way to 
the realm of absolute freedom, is not itself the realm of absolute 
freedom. The deeper metaphysical teaching of the Upanishads is, 
‘Where there is duality there is fear’.'*° 


Sankara was able to preserve this tradition because he took the 
Maya of the Lord, the great cosmic power of the Lord spoken of in 
the Epics, Puranas and earlier tradition, as that through which, 
though remaining one, He manifested as the universe in all its 
variety. Maya so conceived was a power comparable to that of the 
mass-hypnotist, a power exercised without effort and involving no 
activity or change on his part, of hiding his true nature as infinite 
Consciousness and appearing under manifest finite forms that were 
illusory and did not, from the standpoint of the highest truth, exist. 


As will become clearer in the second section of the next 
chapter, in which we shall be studying the ‘indeterminability’ of 
name and form, Sankara identified the traditional religious concept- 
ion of the Lord’s ‘power of Maya’ with the ‘name and form’ spoken 
of in the Upanishads. In this sense it was for him neither identical 
with, nor different from the Absolute. It was non-different from the 
Absolute and so not a second thing over against it, in that it was 
entirely dependent on the existence of the Absolute for its existence 
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and never available without the latter. This also followed from the 
fact of its being a mere illusory appearance. But an illusory 
appearance is not only an ‘appearance of’ but an ‘appearance to’. 
As ‘appearance of’, an illusory appearance cannot be anything real 
and different from that of which it is an appearance. But as ‘appear- 
ance to’, it cannot be identical with that which witnesses it as an 
object. The Witness of the world-appearance, by the very fact of 
being Witness of it, is different from it and not affected by its 
distinctions. The Witness of the world-appearance is not any of 
the psycho-physical organisms that form part of the appearance, 
for within every psyche there exists a changeless principle of Cons- 
ciousness witnessing the rise and fall of its vicissitudes, and 
therefore different from it. It is impossible to point to any different- 
iation in the latter or to anything which could cause any 
differentiation in it. Hence it has to be accepted as the one Witness 
and knower of all experiences, the same in all bodies." Sankara 
calls it the Self (atman) and also the Lord (isvara). The world 
appears before it and is therefore not identical with it. 


But there is also the other aspect of the world-appearance, its 
aspect as 'appearance of'. Ignoring the ambiguity in the word 
‘appearance’ and adhering to the meaning ‘false appearance’, we 
may say that it is never available without the reality of which it is 
a false appearance. Hence, while a false appearance is not determin- 
able as identical with that of which it is an appearance, it is not 
determinable as different from it either. Where, as in the case of the 
world-appearance (prapafica), the reality is Consciousness, this has 
important implications. Because the Absolute is pure Consciousness 
(cit), it is not merely the passive ground of the illusion, as the rope 
is the mere passive ground of the appearance of the snake. The 
objective, non-conscious element in the world-illusion, some phases 
of which are mental and are illumined by a reflection of Conscious- 
ness, has no existence independent of pure Consciousness, any more 
than the illusory snake has existence independent of the rope when 
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a rope is mistaken for a snake in the dark. Thus the world is through 
and through penetrated by Consciousness, as the snake is by the 
rope. Consciousness not only witnesses the world-appearance but is 
reflected in it and witnesses the reflection. As reflected in certain 
phases of the world-appearance, the more subtle phases that con- 
stitute mind, Consciousness appears to become diffracted into 
separate units in line with distinctions in the external reflecting 
medium (upadhi). Such distinctions affect only Consciousness qua 
reflected in the medium, and not pure Consciousness, which is ever 
and everywhere one and the same, a mere Witness. 


Units of reflected Consciousness constitute ‘souls’ (jiva). 
Belonging to the phenomenal world, souls have the powers of 
knowledge and activity within that realm in varying degrees, 
ranging from the powers of plants upwards through the animal and 
human kingdoms, and reaching even higher to celestial beings and 
deities, culminating in the world-soul, otherwise known as Prajapati, 
Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, at the top. They depend for these powers, 
which fall wholly within the world-illusion, on the Light of the 
Witness, which is itself not literally a power, though it is sometimes 
referred to as such when considered in relation to its illusory 
external adjuncts. In truth, however, it is not in any way character- 
ized by motion or change, and is for that very reason eternal and 
real. 


In all souls the reflected Consciousness assumes the powers of 
knowledge (jfiana-sakti) and activity (kriya-sakti), and in the case of 
the world-soul there is the power to project the whole universe in 
the form of thoughts which exist at first in an inscrutable condition 
as 'seeds' which result from the actions and thoughts of the creat- 
ures in previous world-periods, and which later expand out into the 
whole manifest universe. Whatever power the world-soul has to 
effect this manifestation proceeds from, and depends on, the Lord 
as pure Consciousness. So this power can occasionally be spoken of 
as the Cosmic Power (màyà-$akti) of the Lord (Bhagavan), and this 
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Cosmic Power is the ‘seed of the production of the world (utpatti- 
bija) and the ‘repository of the impressions left by the actions of 
the various living creatures in their previous lives’.'” 

Speaking in the anthropomorphic language intelligible to those 
still under the sway of nescience, the Vedic and Smrti texts some- 
times attribute this power to the Lord and call it His ‘Maya’ or 
‘Prakrti’. They speak of its development and of its power to ‘bind’ 
or keep the individual enmeshed in future experiences and future 
lives according to the doctrine of the three ‘constituents’ (guna) 
evolved by the Sankhya philosophers. Sankara expressly says that 
the Sankhya philosophers are authoritative in their pronouncements 
about the play of the ‘constituents’, even though they were wrong 
in their estimate of the metaphysical truth purveyed by the upan- 
ishadic texts." From the standpoint of the highest truth, no doubt, 
it is incorrect to attribute any power whatever to the Self or the Lord 
(interchangeable terms in Sankara), as He is not subject to any form 
of modification.'“* The ancient texts, however, do not, according to 
Sankara, always speak the literal truth. They say what is good for 
the student and will help him to understand the unity at the back of 
all variety even when what they say is not literally true, just as we 
say ‘This will make your hair grow’ to recalcitrant children when 
we want to induce them to drink milk.'^ 


The view that the Lord, though pure Consciousness in his true 
nature, is somehow at the same time an active being manipulating 
his power of Maya, is appropriate and useful for the development of 
the religious consciousness, which is a necessary preliminary before 
the final stages of the spiritual path for most people. But if it is 
taken as the final truth, it will imply that the Lord is an agent and 
is subject to change and is consequently Himself phenomenal. The 
stricter usage, therefore," is to reserve the terms Hiranyagarbha, 
Brahma or Prajapati for the world-soul and to use the term ‘Isvara’ 
(the Lord) to denote pure Consciousness as Witness and that by 
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whose Light the world-soul and all living beings carry out their 
powers of activity and knowledge within the phenomenal world. 
Within the world-appearance there are deities or powers which 
carry out their cosmic functions owing to the presence within them 
of the Light of the Lord, who is Himself a motionless, actionless 
Witness." So Sankara says, ‘Thus the lordship, omniscience and 
omnipotence of the Lord exist relative to the limitations and dist- 
inctions of nescience only, and in reality there can be no practice of 
rulership or omniscience on the part of the Self, in which all 
distinctions remain eternally negated in knowledge". Nevertheless, 
precisely because He is thus pure Consciousness (cit), He is the 
only effective root of all activity and knowledge, for He is that 
which alone exists. Thus, although He is in the true sense bereft of 
all form, body, organs or action, He is in fact the effective controller 
of the world-display. For ‘The cosmic powers take up and lay down 
their activities in a controlled way through the mere proximity of 
the Lord as actionless Witness’. Thus the Lord, though without 
bodies and organs of His own, carries out activities through the 
bodies and organs of the deities or cosmic powers.'"? The concept- 
ion of unmoving mover is illustrated ?' by the analogies of a magnet 
and a king, both of which cause directed activity in others by their 
mere presence. 


The forms assumed by the Lord when He undergoes manifest- 
ation as the phenomenal universe are a means to the liberation as 
well as to the bondage of the individual soul. As the false image of 
the snake, though illusory, leads on to the discovery of the rope, so 
the world-manifestation, with the Lord at the heart of it, should be 
taken basically as a means to the liberation of the soul from 
nescience and as a kind of grace. In the system of Sankara's 
Vedantic predecessors, the Bhedabheda Vadins, the Absolute in his 
form as the cause of the world stood in reciprocal relation with his 
manifestation as ‘effect’ in the form of a real world, and was con- 
sequently conditioned by it. One cannot speak of the freedom of the 
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Lord or his power to dispense grace if He is conceived in this 
fashion. But for Sankara the Lord is the Absolute in its form as 
pure Consciousness, ever free, ever transcendent, and it is his 
motionless Light that appears as grace when viewed as associated 
with a certain phase of the external adjuncts set up by nescience. 
Thus Sankara says, ‘In the state of nescience, where the individual 
soul is blinded and does not distinguish himself from his 
instruments of action and knowledge (the senses and mental and 
physical powers), his repeated rebirths, in which he has the powers 
of agency and enjoyment, can proceed only by the permission 
(anujfia) of the highest Self, who, in the name of the Lord, dwells 
in all beings as their Witness, the controller of their actions and the 
source of their intelligence. And the liberation of the soul can only 
> 152 


come through knowledge proceeding from his grace (anugraha)’. 


In any instance of false appearance, the reality is not only 
hidden: it is also partially revealed, and such revelations display 
variations of degree. The rope-snake hides all but the bare outline 
of the rope, while the reflection of a face in a mirror, likewise 
illusory and displaying features such as the specks on the mirror that 
do not belong to the face, reveals the nature of the reality of which 
it is an appearance to a greater degree. The circumstance which 
prevents man from realizing his own true nature as pure Conscious- 
ness is attachment to the forms set up by nescience, and the deeply 
rooted habit of taking them for real. The purpose of all religious 
practices, when viewed in the context of the path to liberation, is to 
weaken the hold of the illusory forms by developing a counter- 
awareness of deeper levels of reality hidden beneath the more 
superficial forms. These ‘deeper levels’ of reality are themselves 
ultimately illusory from the very fact of being accessible to the 
understanding and will of man. They are, according to the rather 
drastic formula of Sankara's Commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika 
IL4, ‘false because seen’. Nevertheless, the contemplation of the 
Lord as manifest under illusory forms relieves the mind of its 
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burden of attachment to the grosser and more oppressive phases of 
the world-appearance, in particular to the objects of crude sense- 
enjoyment. Thus it prepares the soul for the final rejection of all 
forms as illusory, consummated only through the specific Advaita 
discipline. 


Sankara says that wherever in the world there is a special 
emergence of glory and power, there the Lord has manifested 
through the world-appearance in a form suitable for worship 
(upasanà). Included here are the deities and some of the entities 
connected with the old Vedic ritual, according to the special 
meditations on these subjects enjoined in the Veda.'? In this 
connection, the sacred syllable OM is of special importance. 
Other manifestations of the Lord suitable for contemplation and 
worship are mentioned in the Gita, Mahabharata, Ramayana and 
Puranas, the most important being the ‘descents’ (avatàra) or In- 
carnations of the Lord Visnu in the form of Rama or Krsna. But in 
a wider sense every phase of the world-appearance displaying 
special eminence or power (vibhiiti) can be used as a focus for the 
contemplation of the Absolute. 


The Extracts on Maya to follow, more numerous but mostly 
shorter than the Extracts of previous sections, may be brought 
together in three groups. Extracts 1-7 show Sankara identifying 
Maya with the Nature (Prakrti) of the Gita, which is the same 
conception of Maya that is found in the Svetasvatara Upanishad and 
in many texts of the Mahabharata and Puranas. Here the power of 
the Lord to undergo manifestation in manifold form is ‘objectivized’ 
as the world of Nature (Prakrti) composed of, or, according to some 
texts, ‘giving birth to’ the three ‘constituents’ (guna). It is the 
‘constituents’ which make up the bodies and organs of all beings, 
which bind the soul to further experiences if it becomes identified 
with them and acts from egoistic motives. It is the gunas alone 
which act and think, while the soul in its true nature as the Lord, 
abides as the unchanging Witness. In Extracts 4 and 5 the word 
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‘kita’ means ‘Maya’, but the compound *kütastha' in which it 
occurs has been interpreted differently in the two Extracts, accord- 
ing to the context of the two Gita passages under discussion. (See 
Note 168) 


Extracts 8-18 show how the One manifests Himself in plural- 
ity without forfeiting His unity or undergoing any change or 
performing any activity, even like a *màyávin' or mass-hynotist 
producing unreal visions in the world. Extract 13, from the Aitareya 
Commentary, recalls Gaudapàda in its emphasis on the provisional 
character of all speculative world-views and its relegation of causal- 
ity to the sphere of appearance. 


Extracts 19-21 emphasize the benevolent aspect of the Lord of 
Maya. He does not merely accord beings the deserts of their deeds. 
He also freely assumes special forms within the world of his Maya 
for the preservation of the path that leads to worldly welfare and 
final liberation and for the good of those of his devotees (the great 
majority) who cannot worship Him in abstract ‘qualitiless’ form. 


TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS 
THE LORD OF MAYA 


1. Nature (Prakrti) and Spirit (Purusa) are the two ‘natures’ 
(prakrti) of the Lord. Know (says the Lord speaking in the 
Gita) that both are beginningless. Since the ‘Lordship’ of the 
Lord is eternal, it follows that His two ‘natures’ must be too. 
For the Lord can only be a ‘Lord’ through the instrumentality 
of his two ‘natures’, whereby He projects, sustains and with- 
draws the world. These two principles, being beginningless, 
are the cause of transmigratory experience. 


Some have taken the word ‘anadi’ (beginningless) in an 
opposite sense as ‘an-adi’ and as a tat-purusa compound, 
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explaining the sentence to mean *Nature and Spirit did not 
constitute beginnings’. Their idea was that the doctrine that 
the Lord Himself alone was the sole cause of the world could 
only be safeguarded in this way. If, on the other hand, Nature 
and Spirit had both been beginningless, (they thought), then 
the world would have been created by them alone, and the 
Lord would not have been the Creator of the world. 


But this view is wrong. For if it were accepted, it would 
imply that the Lord was not a Lord, as before the production 
of Nature and Spirit there would have been nothing for Him 
to be the Lord over. Further, transmigratory life would have 
no efficient cause (nimitta), so that there could be no defin- 
itive release from it." This would also abolish the distinction 
between bondage and release, and so render the Upanishads 
useless. 


If, on the other hand, the Lord and his two natures are 
all (three) taken as eternal, then all becomes explicable, as 
the Lord proceeds now (in the text of the Gita under 
comment) to point out. For He says that one must realize 
that all effects from the intellect down to the senses and 
body, as well as the ‘constituents’ (guna) as transformed, in 
a way to be explained later," into the form of mental ideas 
coloured by pleasure, pain and delusion, are all transform- 
ations of Nature (prakrti).!°° 


4 
2. Having first engaged the hearer's attention by depicting 
the rare benefits of the teaching to follow, the Lord proceeds 
further. By ‘earth’ He means the subtle element (tanmátra)!^ 
of the earth, not the gross earth that we perceive. Only thus 
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can we explain the term ‘eightfold’ where the verse speaks 
later of ‘Nature divided eightfold’. 


By ‘mind’ (manas) the Lord means the cause of mind, 
namely the cosmic principle called the Ego Sense (ahankara). 
By ‘intellect’ (buddhi) He means the cosmic principle called 
Mahat.'*’ By the term (cosmic) Ego Sense, the Lord here 
means the principle of Nature itself in its (pristine) state called 
the Unmanifest (avyakta), which is permeated by nescience. 
Just as food permeated by poison is called ‘poison’, so is the 
root-cause of all, the principle called the Unmanifest, assoc- 
iated with the latent impressions of ego-sense, here called the 
(cosmic) Ego Sense, because ego-sense is what sets everything 
in motion.’ Even within the world, it is seen that the 
ego-sense is the cause of all courses of activity. 


This Nature (prakrti), thus described, is My Divine Power 
of Maya, divided eightfold.!$? 


A d 


3. My ‘Maya’, My ‘Nature’ composed of the three 'constit- 
uents’, is the womb, the (material) cause, of all beings. It is 
called the Great Principle (mahat) because, as cause, it is 
greater than all its effects. It is called ‘Brahman’!™ because it 
is what nourishes its own modifications. Into this womb, the 
Mahat, the Brahman, I place the seed leading to the birth of 
Hiranyagarbha.'? It is the seed (bija) in the sense of being the 
cause of the birth of all creatures. 


I who place the seed am the Lord, having the power 
(Sakti) consisting in the two natures (prakrti), known 
respectively as the Field (of objective experience) (ksetra) and 
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the Knower of the Field (the ray of Divine Light illumining 
the experiences of the individual experiencer) (ksetra-jfia). 
What this ‘placing of the seed’ means is that I connect the 
subject (ksetra-jfia) of experience, as associated with the 
external adjuncts of nescience, desire and action, with the field 
of his objective experience (the body and the world of objects 
in which it is situated) (ksetra). From that impregnation, O 
descendant of Bharata, arises the birth of all creatures, 
mediately through the birth of Hiranyagarbha. "6 


$, 
“~~ 


4. The people of the world, says the text, speak of the two 
Spirits (purusa), which form two separate categories. The one 
is perishable. '*’ The other is imperishable, the Lord's ‘Power 
of Maya (maya-sakti)’. It is the seed from which the ‘perish- 
able Spirit’ proceeds and the repository of the latent im- 
pressions (samskara) left by the desires and actions of the 
innumerable creatures undergoing transmigratory life. 


What, then, are these two ‘Spirits’? The Lord Himself 
replies that the perishable Spirit consists in ‘all beings’, that 
is to say, the whole mass of modifications (assumed phenom- 
enally by the Absolute). 


The imperishable Spirit is called *Kütastha','6* and is so 
known because it stands as a mass (küta). Or else the word 
"küta' here stands in its meaning of deceit and crookedness, 
synonymous with ‘maya’.' The Kütastha (taken in this sense) 
is that which stands as a mass of tricks (maya) and deceptions 
of various sorts. The same principle is called ‘the Imperish- 
able’ (aksara) because it is never exhausted, on account of the 
seed of transmigratory life being infinite. But there is another 
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principle, the Supreme Spirit (purusottama), different in kind 
from these two, namely the perishable and the imperishable, 
unaffected by either of these adjuncts, ever pure, enlightened 
and liberated by nature. "° 


e. 
d 


5. Next the Lord further specifies the nature of this 
Imperishable Principle (aksara) that has to be contemplated. It 
is all-pervasive like the ether. It is unthinkable. That which is 
inaccessible to the perceptions of the senses!" may yet be 
accessible to the thought of the mind, but this Imperishable 
Principle is other than that and unthinkable. He (the Lord) is 
also *kutastha'. The word 'küta' is used to stand for any ob- 
ject that is fair to outward view but contains hidden defects 
within. The word is familiar in worldly dealings in the mean- 
ing of false, as in ‘false coin’ (küta-rüpaka) and ‘false witness’ 
(küta-saksyam). So in the present case the reference is to a 
well-known deception referred to by the word ‘kita’, which 
contains many seeds of further transmigratory experience like 
nescience, which has interior defects, which is designated by 
a variety of different names such as ‘Maya’ and ‘the Un- 
manifest Principle’ and is referred to in the texts ‘One should 
know that Nature (prakrti) is a magic display (maya) and that 
the Great God (Rudra) is a magician’.'”” ‘Kitastha’ refers to 
the one who is established as present within this deception 
(kita), that is to say, who presides over it.!? 


e. 
“~~ 
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6. What are the ‘constituents’? And how do they bind? The 
‘constituents’ are the principles called sattva, rajas and tamas. 
The term ‘constituent’ (guna) 1s here used in a special sense. 
The word ‘guna’ does not have its usual meaning here of a 
quality, like a colour inhering in a substance. Nor is there any 
corresponding implication that the ‘constituents’ inhere in any 
substance different from themselves. The ‘constituents’ are 
like qualities in point of being dependent for their existence on 
something else, in this case (not, as with the Vaisesikas, on an 
objective substance in which they inhere but) on the exper- 
iencing subject, because they are of the nature of nescience. 
By ‘bind the embodied one’, the text means ‘appear to bind’. 
For the term ‘bind’ here really only means that they come into 
existence supported by Him (that is, by the Lord as witnessing 
Consciousness within the body)... 


Of these three ‘constituents’ (sattva, rajas and tamas), the 
Lord now proceeds to define sattva. Clear as crystal, lumin- 
ous, resistant to evil, sattva is yet (apparently) a binding force. 
It binds by attachment to happiness. Attachment to happiness 
means the false connection of the subject, with the object, 
happiness, in the feeling ‘I am happy’. And this is the very 
core of nescience, for no quality of the object can really 
pertain to the subject... 


Hence it is nescience itself which appears to cause the 
subject to feel attachment to a happiness which is not really 
part of its own true nature, and this through its (nescience’s) 
intrinsic character of non-discrimination between subject and 
object. That is, it makes that (the Self) which is essentially 
unattached to appear to be attached, and that (the non-self, 
including the body and mind and their states) which 
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intrinsically has nothing to do with happiness, to appear to be 
happy. 


And it also (apparently) binds the embodied one through 
attachment to knowledge. Knowledge must be understood here 
in some sense which places it in the same category with happ- 
iness and makes it an attribute of the *Field','5 that is to say 
of the mind, not of the Self. For if it had been meant in the 
sense of a characteristic of the Self, it would have been in- 
appropriate for the text to have spoken of attachment or of this 
attachment as leading to bondage. Attachment to knowledge 
arises in the same way as attachment to happiness." 


Know, the Lord proceeds, that rajas has the property of 
colouring. Colouring proceeds from tingeing, as in the case of 
colouring-matter like red chalk." It is of the nature of thirst 
(trsna) or desire for what one does not yet have. Attachment 
is the pleasure the mind takes in what it already has, and rajas 
gives rise to both thirst and attachment. Thus rajas (apparent- 
ly) binds the embodied one through attachment to action for 
immediate and remote ends. 


The third ‘constituent’ is tamas (literally, darkness). 
Know that it is born of ignorance, and that it is what causes 
delusion or absence of discrimination in all living beings. It 
causes bondage through negligence, laziness and sleep. 


Then the Lord recapitulates the function of the ‘constit- 
uents’ briefly. Sattva causes attachment to happiness, rajas 
causes attachment to action, while tamas obscures the discrim- 
ination produced by sattva. It does so through its own intrinsic 
veiling nature and causes attachment to a negligent way of 
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life. Negligence is the non-performance of any duties with 
which one may be faced. 


But one might want to know on what typical occasions 
the various ‘constituents’ assert themselves. When sattva 
emerges and suppresses both rajas and tamas, it gives rise to 
its natural effects, happiness and joy. When rajas waxes strong 
and overrides sattva and tamas, it starts its peculiar function 
of engendering thirst and action and the like. And when tamas 
waxes strong suppressing both sattva and rajas, it starts its 
special functions like veiling of wisdom. 


What are the marks of the emergence of each of the 
various ‘constituents’? When light in the form of a cognition 
of the mind enters any of the ‘gates of the body’ or sense- 
organs, that is knowledge and it implies a preponderance of 
sattva. Different are the signs revealing the emergence of 
rajas. Greed or the desire to secure the property of others, 
activity in general, being busy, distraction in active manifest- 
ations of joy, and attachment and thirst for sense-objects in 
general are the signs that appear when rajas is in the ascend- 
ant. When tamas is predominant, there ensues a total loss of 
all power to discriminate, and the result of this is failure to 
act. In characterizing this state as one of negligence and 
delusion (moha), the text equates loss of power to discriminate 
(aviveka) with delusion (moha).'” 


i? 
“se 


7. Nature (prakti) consists of the ‘constituents’ sattva, rajas 
and tamas in their state of equilibrium.'” All our acts, secular 
and spiritual, are performed by the ‘constituents’ of Nature, 
these being its modifications which assume the form of our 
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bodies and organs. He whose mind is variously deluded by 
ego-feeling (ahankara), by the notion that he is identical with 
the body and the organs, thinks he 1s the agent in their various 
actions. He assumes the attributes of the body and senses, and 
identifies himself with them and ascribes their actions to 
himself through nescience. 


Different, however, is the case with the enlightened man. 
He knows how the ‘constituents’ and action are distinct (from 
the Self). The ‘constituents’ as organs of the body function 
amidst the ‘constituents’ in the form of sense-objects. Clearly 
aware that it is not the Self that so functions, he is not 
attached.'®° 


4 
8. Nor should one raise the objection that there could not be 
any multiform creation in the one Absolute without the latter 
forfeiting its essential nature as One. For the texts themselves 
refer to the way in which multiform creations occur in the one 
soul of a person dreaming without his forfeiting his essential 
unity, as in the passage, ‘There are no chariots nor teams of 
horses nor roads (where the dreamer lies down to dream), so 
he creates chariots and teams of horses and roads (in his 


dream)! .! 


In ordinary worldly experience (in the waking state) too, 
it is accepted that we meet with multiform creations, including 
elephants and horses and other such illusory beings created by 
gods'® and strolling magicians (mayavin), without their 
creators forfeiting their own essential unity. So there is 
nothing wrong in supposing that multiform creations can arise 
in the Absolute without the latter’s forfeiting its essential 
nature, even though it is essentially One.!® 
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9. Ifthe Self is one and one alone, how does it come to be 
associated with this infinite variety of forms, beginning with 
the Cosmic Vital Energy (prana), that make up the content of 
transmigratory experience? Listen. This is all a magic display 
(maya) of that divine Being, the Self. The magic spread forth 
by a magician can cover the spotless sky with blossoming 
trees. And it is a magic of the same kind whereby this Self is 
*deluded', which means apparently deluded. There is the 
saying ‘My Maya is hard to cross". 


S. 
d 


10. And in this connection there is another illustration. The 
magician himself is in no way affected in past, present or 
future by the magic display he has spread forth by his 
hypnotic power (maya), as it is nothing real. And in just the 
same way, the supreme Self is unaffected by the magic display 
of the world of transmigratory experience (samsara-maya). 
Similarly, the one who sees a dream remains one only, quite 
untouched in his real nature by the hypnotic effect of the 
dream (svapna-maya), as it does not persist with him when he 
is awake or when he has attained identity with all in dreamless 
sleep. Likewise, the Witness of the three states of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep is one. It never fails, and is un- 
touched by the three states when they come and go. This 
appearance of the supreme Self as being characterized by the 
three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is a mere 
illusion (màyà-màtra), like the appearance of a rope in a 
snake. 


In this connection, one who knows the traditional 
interpretation of the Upanishads (Gaudapada Acarya) has said, 
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‘When the individual soul, asleep under a beginningless 
hypnotic illusion, finally awakens, he awakens to a knowledge 


of the unborn, sleepless, dreamless, non-dual reality’ .'*° 


9$. 
b d 


11. Also in regard to the souls and other phenomena sup- 
posed to be born, the same illusory character 1s taught when 
the text says, ‘Phenomena are born through illusion only, and 
are not born in the true sense’. Their birth ‘through illusion’ 
is like birth through magic (maya), and such a birth should be 
adjudged a pure illusion. 


But would it not follow that this illusion was itself a 
reality? Not so. ‘For this illusion is itself non-existent’. The 
meaning is that the word ‘maya’ is a term for something that 
does not exist. 


E 
12. Some theorists suppose that creation is an expansion 
undergone by the Lord Himself. It is believers in the doctrine 
that creation 1s real who think this, the verse under comment 
implies. For those who are preoccupied with the final truth do 
not think much about creation. 


On this topic we have the Vedic text, ‘Indra assumed 
many forms through his magic powers'. When the magician 
throws up a rope into the sky, takes a sword and climbs up the 
rope till he disappears from view, engages in a fight, falls 
down cloven apart bit by bit and finally gets up again whole, 
the spectators do not greatly puzzle their heads about this 
magic show and what lay behind it. This prolongation of 
successive experiences of the states of dreamless sleep, dream 
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and waking and so on (including other states like swoon, 
concussion, trance, etc.) is comparable to the magician’s 
prolongation of the rope. 


Prajfia, Taijasa and Visva, etc., * associated with these 
three states, correspond to the magician’s double who climbs 
(that is, appears to be climbing) the rope. But there is also the 
final reality called ‘the fourth’ (turiya),' which corresponds 
to the real magician in the illustration. He is other than either 
the rope or his double appearing to climb it, and stands 
invisible on the ground, hidden by his own magic display. 


The noble ones (arya), the seekers of liberation, are 
preoccupied only with the ultimate reality, not with useless 
speculations about creation. Hence the various alternative 
theories about creation come only from believers in the 
doctrine that creation is real. This is what the author of the 
verse under comment (Gaudapada) means to imply when he 
says that creation is like the illusion of a dream.'™ 


S. 
d 


13. Or else we may even better liken the process (of world- 
creation) to that of the magician's art. The magician 
(mayavin), as a conscious personage, makes himself into 
another being appearing to move about in the sky, without 
resorting to any external materials. In the same way, the 
omniscient, omnipotent Lord, possessed of a cosmic magic 
power (maha-maya), makes Himself into another being in the 
form of the world. This avoids all speculative views (which 
try to explain world-causation on the analogy of causal 
relationships that hold good within the world), such as those 
which fasten onto the reality of the cause or onto that of the 
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effect or onto that of both or onto the unreality of both. And 
these views may be considered to have been very well 
refuted.'?! 


& 

14. The Lord begins the following verse with a view to 
setting aside any idea that He has previously contradicted 
Himself by saying in one breath that He had projected all the 
creatures of the universe and in the next that He sat unmoving 
like one unconcerned.’” It is primordial Nature (prakrti), My 
Maya, composed of the three ‘constituents’, of the nature of 
nescience, that brings forth the universe with all that moves 
and all that is fixed. I am in all cases no more than the 
Overseer. I am of the nature of Consciousness and not subject 
to modification.’ 


$, 
«* 


15. One should know that what is perceived is (called) 
waking and that what is remembered in dream is that same 
(material). Its absence 1s (called) dreamless sleep. But the 
highest state (beyond these three) is one's own Self. When 
sleep, understood as darkness (tamas) and ignorance (ajfiana), 
the seed of waking and dream, ?* is burnt by awakening to the 
nature of the Self, then it becomes void of progeny,’” like a 
seed that has been burnt. 


That seed of illusion, though one, must be known to 
assume three forms successively.'*° The master of the illusion, 
the Self, though undergoing no change (vikara), and though 
one, appears as many, like the (one) sun reflected (as many) 
in (different surfaces of) water. Just as the one seed, (which is 
beyond the three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep) 
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is differentiated into the Cosmic Vital Principle (prana) and 
into dream, waking and other (swoon, etc.) states, in the same 
way, the Self is differentiated into dream-bodies and waking- 
bodies, like the moon (apparently pluralized by being reflect- 
ed) in (different pots of) water. The Self appears to traverse 
the states of dreamless sleep, dream (and waking, etc.), but is 
really changeless, just as (in a display brought about through 
mass-hypnotism) the magician mounts (that is, appears to 
mount) the magic elephant and to come (and go, while in 
reality doing nothing at all). There is (in reality) no elephant, 
nor anyone riding on an elephant. Similarly, there is no 
dreamless sleep (dream or waking state, etc.), nor 1s there any 
empirical subject perceiving them. The one knowledge- 
principle, the eternal immutable Consciousness, 1s different 
(from the changing states of consciousness and their contents). 


For the one who resists the hypnosis there is no illusion. 
And neither 1s there any illusion for the magician. It is only 
for the one hypnotized that the illusion exists. Therefore, only 
that (the Self) exists which does not (in truth) produce any 
illusion." Í 
16. The meaning (of the old Rg Vedic verse quoted in the 
Upanishad) is: ‘He (Indra)'?? conformed to (assumed) every 
form’. Every son that is born conforms to the form of the 
parents. A quadruped is not born from a biped nor a biped 
from a quadruped. The same one supreme Lord, unfolding 
name and form, Himself conformed to (assumed) every form. 


But why did He appear in so many forms? The text says, 
‘He assumed forms that he might become manifest’. If He did 
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not unfold name and form his unconditioned form called 
Massed Consciousness (prajfiana-ghana) would not be 
manifest. But his nature does become manifest when name 
and form are unfolded as cause and effect. 


By ‘Indra’ is meant the supreme Lord. ‘By his magic 
powers’ means through false cognitions (prajfíà), ^? or else 
*through false identifications wrought through name and form 
and the elements! — false, be it noted, and not true. In this 
way the Lord is perceived as having many forms (continues 
the verse). That is, though He is of one form only, namely 
massed Consciousness, He appears to have many forms 
through the cognitions of nescience (avidyà-prajfia). 


$. 
~ 


17. If creation had been a real fact, then it would be quite true 
that plurality would be real and there would have been no 
passages in the Veda expounding its non-existence. But we do 
in fact find such passages denying the existence of duality, 
such as ‘There is no plurality here whatever'.?! Hence we 
must conclude that creation never occurred and that the teach- 
ings about it were fictitiously introduced, just like those about 
the ‘conversations’ held between the various faculties of the 
Vital Energy.” For in a text like ‘Indra by his magic powers 
(màya)'?? we find the use of the word ‘maya’, which means 
‘something that does not exist’. 


Perhaps you will say that the word ‘maya’ means ‘know- 
ledge’ (prajfía)."* Granted. But this does no harm to our 
position, since what we take as ‘maya’ is the knowledge 
yielded by the sense-organs and mind, where nescience pre- 
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dominates. The text, in speaking of ‘magic powers’, meant 
*sense-cognitions, of the nature of nescience'. And this 
follows also from the text, ‘Though never (in reality) under- 
going birth, He is (apparently) born under various forms',?* 
which shows that He 1s born only by way of illusion (maya). 
The word ‘tu’ (but) in the Karka is for extra emphasis, i.e. 
‘quite definitely an illusion’. One and the same being cannot 
both be unborn and born under various forms, any more than 
fire could be cold and hot at the same time.”” 


e. 
ho d 


18. This Spirit 1s hidden beneath all beings from Brahma 
down to the meanest clump of grass. He 1s hidden by the 
illusion (maya) of nescience, even though it is He who per- 
forms seeing and hearing and other functions. It is for this 
reason that He is not manifest (fully in his true nature) as 
anyone’s Self. 


See how deep and unfathomable this power of illusion 
(maya) is, whereby every living being, though in truth the 
supreme Self," fails to grasp that he is the supreme Self even 
after he has been properly taught! On the contrary, he thinks 
of himself as the not-self, as the psycho-physical organism, 
even though it 1s an object experienced by the Self as some- 
thing different from itself, like a man perceiving an external 
object such as a pot. And he regards himself as ‘the son of so 
and so’, even though this is not what the Veda tells him at all. 
It is indeed a fact that the whole world errs grievously, 
bemused by the deluding power (maya) of the Lord. And so, 
also, affirms the Smrti, ‘I am not evident to any, veiled as I 
am by the machinations of My Maya’.”* 
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19. ‘Narayana stands supreme beyond the Unmanifest Prin- 
ciple. The Cosmic Egg proceeded from the Unmanifest 
Principle. Within the Cosmic Egg stand these worlds and the 


earth with its seven "continents". ?*? 


This Lord Narayana, when He had created the world, 
wished to ensure its stability and therefore, at the very begin- 
ning of creation, projected the Prajapatis, Marici and the rest, 
and imbued them with a knowledge of the spiritual law 
(dharma) as far as it concerned the active life enjoined in the 
Veda. Then He projected other exalted beings such as Sanaka, 
Sanandana and the rest, and imbued them with a knowledge 
of the spiritual law as far as it concerned the life of with- 
drawal, consisting of knowledge and renunciation. For the 
spiritual law taught in the Veda has two aspects, marked 
respectively by activity and withdrawal. 


The spiritual law (dharma) is the one source of the stab- 
ility of the world and the direct cause both of the material 
well-being and the spiritual beatitude of living beings when it 
is followed by Brahmins and other castes in their various 
stages of life (a$rama) with a view to promote their own 
highest spiritual good. 


But in the course of a long period of time, it happened 
that sensuous passions rose up in the hearts of those following 
the spiritual law, which affected their power of discrimination. 
On account of this, adherence to the spiritual law declined and 
addiction to evil ways began to flourish. When this occurred, 
the primaeval Creator, Visnu Himself, called Narayana, is said 
to have taken birth with a part of Himself in the womb of 
Devaki, with Vasudeva for his father, in order to preserve the 
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Brahminical way of life, which is the Absolute (brahman) 
itself in earthly form. For if the Brahminical way of life is pre- 
served, the spiritual law taught in the Veda is also preserved, 
as the members of all the different castes and stages of life 
depend on the Brahmins for the proper fulfilment of their 
functions, (as the latter keep the texts and rituals and pious 
ideals in being). 


The Lord Narayana is ever possessed of his supreme 
knowledge, lordship, might, energy and brilliance. Though 
unborn and indestructible and the Lord of all creatures, ever 
pure, enlightened and free by nature, He assumes special 
control over his Maya, the Maya of Visnu composed of the 
three ‘constituents’, the primary matter (müla-prakrti) of the 
world, and takes on the illusory appearance, through this 
illusory power (maya) of his, of becoming embodied, of being 
born, of acting to help the people of the world.?'? In this way 
He taught the spiritual law declared in the Veda in both its 
aspects to Arjuna, when the latter was submerged in the ocean 
of grief and delusion, and this without any thought of personal 
advantage, and solely with a desire to benefit his creatures. 
His idea here was that if the spiritual law were adopted and 
followed by men of outstanding spiritual merit, it would be 
spread abroad among the people from them. And holy Vyasa, 
the omniscient composer of the Veda, set down the seven 
hundred verses called the Gità to embody the spiritual law as 
it was taught to Arjuna by the Lord ?!! 


& 


v 


20. ‘Though I am unborn, (says the Lord in the text under 
comment), and though I consist in inexhaustible knowledge- 
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power (jfiana-Sakti) by My very nature, and though I am the 
Lord of all creatures from Brahma to the meanest clump of 
grass, I assume control over My Nature (prakrti), that is, My 
Maya, the Maya of Visnu consisting of the three "constit- 
uents", under the control of which all the world-process 
unfolds’. The last phrase means ‘stupefied by which the world 
does not know its own true Self, Vasudeva’. Assuming control 
over this My Nature, I am ‘born’. This means I appear to have 
a body, as apparently born, through My own magic power 
(maya). It is not a real birth, like birth in the world.” 


S. 
“~ 


21. The complete and sovereign dominion over the world and 
power to fulfil His desires that are attributed to the Spirit 
(purusa) in certain Vedic texts show that He is the highest 
Lord. As to the difficulty that the Vedic texts also attribute to 
Him (that is, to Purusa) a golden beard and the like;?? and that 
this is not compatible with his being the highest Lord, we 
reply to that as follows. The golden-bearded form could very 
well be one of those illusory (maya-maya) forms deliberately 
assumed by the Lord for the sake of His devotees. For we 
have such texts as, ‘This, O Narada, is a mere illusion (maya) 
that I have projected whereby thou beholdest Me associated 
with the qualities of all the creatures. Know that it is not My 


true nature’ .?4 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 
References to Extracts are in bold type 
(List of abbreviations, pp 271-273; Bibliography, pp 274-292) 


Sadananda Yati, 198. 
Chand. VIII. vii.1. 


B.S.Bh. 1Li.13. It may be doubted whether the author of the 
Sütras really intended to distinguish two standpoints here. 
Probably he only wished to point to analogies in the world 
that supported his view. Cp. Ghate, 35ff. Sankara, however, 
absorbs the words of the Sütra into his higher synthesis. 


B.S.Bh. ILi.14. 

BS. 111.22. 

Brhad. ILiv.5. 
Chand. VI.viii.7, etc. 


The opponent has claimed that to attribute Creatorship of the 
World to the Absolute is to suppose the absurdity that it 
would invite onto its own head a host of limitations and evils. 


Chand. VIIL vii. 1. 
B.S.Bh. ILi.22-23. 


The use of the plural form ‘names and forms’, which became 
standard in later Advaita, is not found in the classical 
Upanishads and is comparatively rare in Sankara. 


B.S.Bh. ILiv.20. 
Taitt. IL1. 


Chand. VIILxiv.] and Svet. VI.12. The Extract is from 
B.S.Bh. Il.i.14. 


The present section is very heavily indebted to Hacker, 
Eigentümlichkeiten, 277ff. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 
B.S.Bh. Lii.7, translated by Gambhirananda, 116. (Swami 
Gambhirananda’s translation is henceforth abbreviated to G.) 
Li.3, G. 113. 
Li.20 (introduction), G. 79. IV.iv.21, G. 911. 
ILii.39, G. 437f. 
IILiv.8, G. 763. 
Lii.8, G. 118. 
ILiii.46, G. 510. 
Liii.19, G. 196. 
Li.20 (introduction), G. 78. 
Lii.21, G. 139. 
Liii.7, G. 166. 


11.17, G. 70. 11.21, G. 81. 11.8, G. 117. 111.20, G. 137. 
IILii.5, G. 595. 


Lii.19, G. 196. 

11.5, G. 51. Liv.6, G. 257. Liv.22, G. 286f. IILii.6, G. 596. 
Liv.22, G. 286f. ILii1.47, G. 513. 

Li.31, G. 105. 

111.20, G. 137. 

Liii.19, G. 193. 

Ibid. G. 195. 


Compare the rather similar insertion of an ‘iva? (meaning 
‘like’,‘as if") at Bh.G.Bh. XV 7. 


IILiv.8, G. 764. 
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39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


IV.i.3, G. 820. 

Liii.19, at the end of the ‘tentative view’, G. 190. 
IILiv.8, G. 764. 

Liv.3, G. 249. 

Liv.16, last sentence, G. 279. 
Li11.30, G. 220f. 

Li.5, G. 49 and often. 

ILii.2, G. 372. 

sarvajiia, often. 

ILiii.13, G. 466f. 

ILi.14, G. 334. 

Lii.41, G. 239. 

Liv.23 ad fin., G. 294. 

Often. 

11.5, G. 49. 

11.2, G. 14. 

Hacker, Eigentimlichkeiten, 281 


Cp. Brhad. Bh. Liv.7, Madhavananda, 92. ‘The question of 
the authority or absence of authority of a text does not depend 
on whether it states a fact or enjoins an action, but on whether 
or not it generates certain and fruitful knowledge'. Cp. also 
B.S.Bh. Li.4, Gambhirananda 39, where Sankara contrasts the 
(useless) statement ‘The earth has seven continents’ with the 
sentence ‘This is a rope, not a snake’, which brings a tangible 
reward in the form of relief from fear. 


B.S. 1.1.2. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


Prasna VI.3 and VI.4. 
Svet. VI.19. 

Chand. VI..2-3. 
Chand. VI.4. 
Chand. Vl.ii.1 

Taitt. II.7. 


On the spheres of reason and revelation, see Vol.V, Ch. XIII, 
section 2, below. 


Selected from B.S.Bh. Liv.23-27. 
Svet. VI.8. 


The Vedanta accepts the traditions about supernormal powers 
possessed by rsis, while the Pūrva Mimaàmsi, at least in its 
post-Sabara phase, does not. The Mimamsaka, the exponent 
par excellence of the ritual, was not prepared to tolerate any 
power to interfere with the laws of karma even on the part of 
an I$vara, let alone a rsi. Cp. Biardeau, Connaissance, 145. 
See also Note 117, below. 


A convention of the poets, cp. Mallinatha on Kalidasa, 
Meghaduta, Part 1, verse 9. 


We may smile at the botany. But the Indian scientist, Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, made discoveries about the presence 
of life in plants under inspiration from the classical Indian 
conception of plants as living beings which Sankara is here 
voicing, albeit in the person of an objector. 


From B.S.Bh. ILi.24-25. 

Chand. VI.iii.2 and Chand. III.xii.6, reproducing R.V. X.90.3. 
Chand. VIILiii.3. 

Chand. Vlvii.]l. On dreamless sleep, see Vol.III, Ch.IX, 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


section 2, below. 

M.Bh. VI.5.12, G.P. Ed. VoLII, 302. 

P.M. Sūtra X viii.6: Sabara, trans. Jha, VoL.III, 2034f. 
On this phrase, see Chap.VI, section 2, below. 
Chand. VI.1.4. 

Cp. Note 54, above. 

Brhad. IV.11.4. B.S.Bh. ILi.27. 

Chand. III.xiv.4. 

Chand. VIII vii.1. 

Mund. L1.9. 

Brhad. III. viii.9. 

Brhad. IILvin.8. 

Brhad. IILix.26, etc. 


The reference is to B.S.IL1.27, the Sūtra under comment in the 
previous Extract. 


Svet. III.19. B.S.Bh. ILi.30-31. 


The Gita term ‘viparivartate’ is here used in the same sense 
that the term 'vivartate' was usually used before Sankara, 
namely ‘to unfold’, cp. Svet. V1.2. Sankara only uses the term 
‘vivartate’ three times (B.S.Bh. Liii39, Ilii.l (disputed 
reading) and Taitt. I.6, trans. Gambhirananda, 261), each time 
in the sense of unfold or roll out. He does not use the word 
*vivarta' at all. It was only by such later authors of Sankara’s 
school as Padmapada, Prakāśātman and Vacaspati, that the 
latter term was gradually introduced in the meaning of 
‘illusory change’, for which Sankara was content with ‘mithya 
parinama’. The use of the term ‘vivarta’ in this sense began 
with the Grammarians of Bhartrhari's school and was only 
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gradually adopted by the Advaitins. See Hacker, Vivarta, 
passim and Darsanodaya, 99-107. 
R.V. X.1297. 
Bh.G. V.15. Bh.G.Bh. IX.10. 
Brhad. ILiv.5. 


On this point, see Chap.VII, section 1, below. 
B.S.Bh. ILi.32-33. 


For which see below, section 5, Extracts 6 and 7 of the 
present Chapter. 


Taitt. II.6. 
Satapatha Brahmana Vli iii.2-4. 
Kausitaki II.14. 


Unless there were some superiority in the material cause over 
the effect, there would be no basis for a distinction into cause 
and effect. 


Cp. above, Vol.I, Chap.IV, section 2, Extract 5. 
From B.S.Bh. II.i.4-6. 


Obviously an important formula in Sankara, but it is worth 
noting that the same idea occurs in Mandana, B.Sid. 20, trans. 
Biardeau 166, ‘The Absolute is not the all, but the all is the 
Absolute’. One cannot fix the label ‘pantheist’ on either 
writer. 


Brhad. ILiv.6. 
B.S.Bh. II.i.8 and 9. 
Taitt. II.6. 

Chand. VILi.4. 
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B.S.Bh. ILi.13 and IT.i.14. 
Cp. Darsanodaya, 147. 
Brhad. IlI.vii.1-3. 


The division of the universe into ‘planes’ was characteristic of 
the Brahmanas (cp. above, Voll, page 3) and re-appears in 
some of the older upanishadic texts. 


It occurs also at Màndükya 6. It is not certain whether Sankara 
regarded this brief Upanishad as Sruti, though his pupil 
Suresvara did (see, for example, B.B.V. III.viii.26), and it is 
quoted by Mandana, B. Sid. 127. 


Brhad. IlLix. 10. 
At Brhad. III.vii.23. 


It might be said, for instance, that a Controller would require 
a body and organs to control anything, and so would require 
a further body and organs to control his body and a fresh body 
and organs to control the first set and so ad infinitem. 


B.S.Bh. Lii.18. 
Brhad. Bh. III.vii.23. 
Cp. Bh.G.Bh. VII.22. 
Brhad. IV iv.24. 


Taittiriypa Samhita, Black Yajur Veda, ILv.5, trans. Keith, 
1.194. 


If any line of interpretation could be shown to render any part 
of the Veda useless, it was regarded by the old commentators 
as refuted by that very fact. Only that interpretation of the 
Veda can be sound under which every text of the Veda can be 
seen to be of benefit to man. 


This is the characteristic Pūrva Mīmāmsā hostility to anything 
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that could threaten the rigid impersonal laws governing the 
results of ritualistic acts. Whereas the post-Sabara Mimams- 
akas held to the dead letter of Vedic ritualism, Sankara drew 
inspiration from the theistic texts of the Upanishads, Epics 
and Puranas. It is interesting to note that he and the author of 
the Sütras could quote Bàadaráyana in their support in this 
context. Cp. Note 65, above. 


Kausitaki Upanishad II.8. 
Bh.G. VIL21 and 22. 


The arguments for this had already been stated at B.S.Bh. 
ILi.34-36 and are given in the present work at Extract 5 of the 
present section. B.S.Bh. IILii.38-41. 


E.g. sun and rain, cp. Suresvara, N. Sid. II.60. 
Taittiriya Samhita, IL. v.5, trans. Keith, 1.194. 


The present extract is from the *Vakya' (as opposed to ‘Pada’) 
Bhàsya to the Kena Up. Sac queries the authenticity of this 
Bhasya in his edition of the Kena Bh, 8-11. S. Mayeda 
defends it elaborately in ILJ., Vol X, 1967, 33-55. Sac 
queries whether Sankara would have ever attributed a buddhi 
to I$vara, but we find the expression sarva-sattva-upadhih at 
Mund. Bh. IILi.1, so he may have been ready to attribute a 
buddhi to the Lord as an external adjunct. The close agree- 
ment of the argument about the distribution of the fruits of 
deeds with that contained in the following Extract seems to 
speak for authenticity. 


Kena (Vakya) Bh. IIL.1. 
Brhad. IILv.1. 

R.V. X.121.5. 

Reading apasyantah. 
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Le. at Brhad.Bh. 111.1, cited below, Vol.V, Chap.XIII, 
section 2, Extract 11. 


Brhad. Bh. IIT.viii.9. 


Malebranche uses the same simile to make a similar point, 
Cresson, Courants, Vol.2, 120. 


Chand. VLii.1. 
B.S.Bh. 1I.i.34-36. 


For an exact analysis of Sankara’s use of the term Maya in the 
B.S.Bh., see Hacker, Eigentümlichkeiten, 269ff. 


In this connection, the discussion of the Indian rope-trick in 
Lehmann (3rd Ger. Ed. by Dr. Petersen, 1925), 367-369, is 
interesting, as fresh evidence compelled the editor to reverse 
Lehmann’s sceptical conclusions as to the possibility of mass- 
hypnosis being used to perform the trick. There have been 
controlled experiments with educated witnesses testifying that 
they saw the visions while the camera revealed only the faqir 
gesticulating on the ground. Modern descriptions agree in 
essentials with Sankara’s, the earliest substantial account 
extant. The late Mr. J.F.H. Spaan of Amsterdam informed the 
writer that he witnessed a performance of the trick shortly 
after the first World War and attributes it to mass-hypnotism. 
The writer recalls a debunking account of Indian magic 
written in the thirties by a French journalist, who was never- 
theless constrained to admit that he met a man who induced 
him to see a blossoming tree where there was only an empty 
courtyard. Extract 9 below refers to this trick, Extract 12 to 
the rope-trick. 
samajika-dhi-samuhanamindrajala-may4-ksubdhanam 
ekakaratà-bhrama-vad utthitah. 

For the earlier literature, cp. Dandin, Dasakumara Carita, 
Pūrva Pithika, Ucchvasa V, trans. Kale 37f., and Sri Harsa, 
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Ratnàvalt, Act IV. 


136 B.S.Bh. Li.17, cp. below, Vol.III, Chap.VIII, section 4, 
Extract 6. 


137 Vol.I, Chap.I, section 7, above. 

138 Brhad. Bh. I.v.2, trans. Madhavananda, 146. 

139 Kaviraj, 68 (footnote). 

140 Brhad. Liv.2. 

141 Cp. U.S. (verse) XV.12, Bh.G.Bh. X.20 and XV.15. 
142 Bh.G.Bh. XV.16. 

143 Bh.G.Bh. XVIIL 19. 


144 Na catmanah Sakti-pratibandhah sambhavaty, avikriyatvat. 
B.S.Bh. ILii.32. 


145 Bh.G.Bh. XVIIL.67 introduction, trans. Sastri, 514. 
146 As at Brhad. Bh. Liv.10, trans. Madhavananda, 101. 
147 Cp. Chap.V, section 2, above. 

148 B.S.Bh. 111.14, trans. Gambhirananda, 334. 

149 Brhad.Bh. III vii.3, trans. Madhavananda, 349. 

150 Ibid. 

151 USS. (verse) XVII.80. 


152 B.S.Bh. lLin.41, cp. below, Vol.III, Chap.VIIL section 4, 
Extract 5, ad init. 


153 See Vol. VI, Chap.XIV, section 1, below. 
154 See Vol. VI, Chap.XV, section 5, below. 
155 Bh.G. X.19ff. 

156 E.g. Bh.G. XII.21. 
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What is not brought into being by an efficient cause has no 
beginning and exists, if it exists at all, naturally and eternally 
and cannot be annihilated. It is because the Lord stands 
behind the transmigratory process as its efficient cause that it 
can be brought to an end through His grace. 


See Extract 6 of present section. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIII.19. 


The term tanmátra for the elements in their subtle, impercept- 
ible form is not found in the actual text of the Gità, but is part 
of the thought-world of the M.Bh. in which it is embedded. 
Sankara does not resort to it himself in his accounts of the 
elements, see Chap.VI, section 3, below. 


*Mahat' means 'the Great', and is often identified, as here, 
with ‘Buddhi’ or ‘Cosmic Intellect’ which forms the first 
evolute from Nature in its primeval unmanifest state. Cp. 
M.Bh. XII.194.18, G.P. Ed. Vol II, 527, ‘This whole world, 
consisting of the moving and the fixed, is formed by the 
Cosmic Intellect, arises with it and dissolves with it’. In this 
sense it may be identified with Brahma or Hiranyagarbha, for 
whom see Chap. VI, section 4. 


Ego-sense ‘sets it in motion’ because it is the latent impress- 
ions left by the past egoistic actions of creatures in previous 
world-periods that cause the evolution of Nature from its 
unmanifest state at the beginning of the world-period. Sankara 
here traces these impressions to action dictated by ego-sense: 
the ego-sense in each creature 1s what prompts it to desire and 
to self-interested action. 


The eight elements are the tanmátras of earth, water, fire, 
wind and ether, plus Cosmic Mind, Intellect and Ego-sense. 
Bh.G.Bh. VII.4. 


As we have seen, Vol.I, Chap.I, section 4, there is a tendency 
in the middle Upanishads and Gità occasionally to exalt the 
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personal aspect of the divine over the impersonal The 
impersonal (or supra-personal) principle, known as the 
Absolute (brahman) or Imperishable (aksara) in the oldest 
Upanishads, is retained as the final reality in some passages 
in the Gità, since it is said that one may dissolve into it 
through knowledge, e.g. Bh.G. 1.72, V.24, V.25-28. Yet it is 
also identified in some places, as here, with Mahat, the 
passive womb (yoni) which needs the activation of the 
personal God (purusa, purusottama), and from which Hiranya- 
garbha or Brahma proceeds as the first-born. It is here equated 
with Maya and Prakrti. Modern philologists often derive the 
term ‘Brahman’ from root brh meaning to expand, in 
agreement with Sankara. 


On Hiranyagarbha, see below, Chap. VI, section 4. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIV.3. 


The Gita is here speaking about a conception of two great 
purusas, perishable and imperishable, then current. The 
perishable was identified with all objects, the imperishable 
with the seed from which they proceeded. 


The word 'küta', both here and in the following Extract, is 
interpreted as deceit = Maya. But the notion of the Imperish- 
able is different in the two passages, and the word 'kütastha', 
used to describe it, is interpreted in two different ways 
accordingly. Here it means 'that which stands as a mass of 
deceit’, i.e. Maya itself. In the following Extract, where the 
reference is to the true Imperishable, it is interpreted as ‘He 
who stands within Maya and guides it’, ie. the Lord or 
supreme Self. 


That is, with *maya' in its secular sense of common trickery 
or deception, referred to briefly above, right at the beginning 
of the section. 


Bh.G.Bh. XV.16. 
Reading karanagocaram with D.V. Gokhale. 
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Svet. IV.10. 


The supreme Spirit stands within the ‘Imperishable 
Unmanifest' guiding its manifestation and evolution. 
Bh.G.Bh. XII.3. 


Because subject and object are utterly distinct in nature, any 
identification of the two is necessarily a case of super- 
imposition, of false knowledge, of nescience. Cp. above, 
Vol.I, Chap.II, section 3. 


On the meaning of the term ‘Field’, cp. M.Bh. XII.351.6, G.P. 
Ed. Vol III, 730: ‘For the bodies are fields, and the seeds 
(sown in those fields) merit and demerit. As the one Self 
connected (with all) takes cognizance of them (all) it is called 
the Knower of the Field’. 


Le. through false identification with it. 


Gairika is the colouring matter applied, for instance, to draw 
patterns on the body of an elephant for ceremonial purposes. 
Cp. Magha, V.39. Rajas and raga and vairagya all come from 
the same root ‘raj’. 


Bh.G.Bh. XIV.5-13. 


The term Nature (prakrti) is strictly only applied to the 
material cause of the world. But as Nature unfolds from seed 
form and expands into the world of time and space, the latter 
may also be referred to as Nature. 


Bh.G.Bh. III.27-28. 
Brhad. IV iii. 10. 


There were generally accepted traditions that gods had 
produced illusions of various kinds that had deluded ordinary 
dwellers on earth. In Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, I1.27ff., it is 
described how the image of a lion was conjured up by Siva to 
test the courage and devotion of King Dilipa. 
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B.S.Bh. II.i.28. 
Bh.G. VII.14. G.K.Bh. II.19. 


Sankara adhered to the upanishadic teaching that the soul 
attained to pure Being in dreamless sleep, see Vol.III, 
Chap.IX, section 2, below. He does not refer to the doctrine 
of some of his later followers that in dreamless sleep the soul 
enters a ‘causal body’. 


G.K. 1.16. B.S.Bh. IL.i.9. 

G.K.Bh. IV.58. 

On these terms, see Vol. III, Chap.IX, section 3. 
Ibid. 

G.K.Bh. I.7. 

Ait. Bh. Li.2. 

Bh.G. IX.8 and 9. 

Bh.G.Bh. IX.10. 


The sleep here envisaged is that of ‘not-being-awake-to-the- 
Self’, what one might call metaphysical sleep. From it as 
‘seed’ or prior condition proceed waking and dream. But the 
whole distinction of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is a 
relative one, peculiar to a metaphysically ignorant person in 
the waking state. 


No more egotistic action is performed binding one to new 
worldly experiences in future births. 


Le. the three ‘states’ of waking, dream and ordinary 
non-metaphysical dreamless sleep. 


U. S. (verse) X VII.25-31. 
Identified by Sankara with the supreme Lord or Self, in 
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conformity with the spirit of the Upanishad passage which he 
1s interpreting. 
Yaska, Nirukti, III.9, Bibliotheca Indica Ed., Vol.I, 324-6. 
Brhad. Bh. II.v.19. 
Katha ILi.11. 


Chand. Lii.lff, Brhad. Liiilff, Prasna IL3ff. Cp. below, 
Chap.VII, section 1, Extract 3. 


Brhad. II.v.19. 
On the basis of the synonyms given at Yaska, Nirukti, IIL9. 


Taitt. Aranyaka IIL13, Á.S.S. Ed. Voll, 201, apparently 
alluded to by Gaudapada in the Karika under comment. 


G.K.Bh. III.24. 
Reading, with Sac, paramatma-satattvo’ pi. 
Bh.G.VIL 25. Katha Bh. 1.iii.12. 


According to Anandagiri, this is an obeisance to Sankara’s 
ista-deva. Cp. above, Vol.I, Chap.I, section 3. 


Cp. V.P. 1.23.76 and V.3.12. 
Bh.G.Bh. I.1, introduction. 
Bh.G.Bh. IV.6. 

E.g. Chand. I.vi.6. 


M.Bh.XII.339.45 and 46, G.P. Ed. Vol.III, 705. This is almost 
the only passage where the M.Bh. unequivocally speaks of the 
world as an illusion, and it is typical of Sankara that he is able 
to put his finger on it. B.S.Bh. I.i.20. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE WORLD AND ITS PRESIDING DEITIES 


1. Sat-Karya Vada 


Sankara believed, as we shall see at Chapter VII, section 2, 
below, that all causation implies duality and that from the standpoint 
of the highest truth no causality exists. But the student of Advaita 
has not attained to the standpoint of the highest truth, or he would 
not be studying Advaita. It may be that on the later stages of the 
path a dialectical criticism of the notion of causality such as that 
offered by Gaudapada (Karikas, Book IV) may be a useful support 
for the life of sustained yogic meditation. But a mere dialectical 
critique of causation unsupported by any corresponding intuitive 
vision will be of small help to him on the earlier stages of the path, 
while nescience still has him firmly in its grip. What he then needs 
is not the negation of causality but a rationally defensible theory of 
causality which will enable him to accept and make sense of the 
Vedic texts at the level of ordinary subject-object experience, while 
at the same time leaving the window open looking out onto the 
vistas of infinity in which causality is finally transcended. 


The theory which Sankara used for this purpose was his own 
adaptation of the old doctrine, apparently championed by the 
Brahma Sütras and in pre-Sankara Vedanta generally, called Sat- 
karya Vāda. Sat-karya Vada originated with the Sankhya philo- 
sophers, who applied it to explain the transformations undergone by 
the principle of Nature (pradhana, prakrti). It is the doctrine that the 
effect is already real before it is ‘produced’, that production of an 
effect is not the creation of anything new but the bringing into 
manifestation of something that already exists but in latent form. 
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Nature, or the realm of change, was conceived by the Sankhyas as 
a unity, but as a unity capable of sustaining differences. The reality 
of change was admitted, but it was affirmed that the differences 
introduced thereby did not affect the unity and persistent identity of 
the whole. The coming-to-be and passing-away of finite entities 
should not be regarded as the production of anything new or the 
annihilation of anything previously existent. It is only by an act of 
false abstraction that we regard finite entities as totally distinct from 
their material cause. They should be considered, rather, as success- 
ive modifications assumed by one all-embracing substance, in the 
rise and fall of which nothing is gained or lost. As statues and pots 
are already virtually present in the stone or clay from which they are 
made, so the whole universe as manifest effect lies first unmanifest 
in the all-embracing substance as cause. Since only the effect is 
manifest, the existence and nature of the material cause have to be 
inferred from the nature of the effect. In endeavouring to account 
for the cause of the many we are forced to assume the existence of 
the one. The Sankhya doctrine brings to mind the theories of 
Meyerson, for whom *What superficially appear to be processes of 
creation and destruction are actually no more than readjustments 
within a substance which retains its identity through apparent 
changes’ and ‘Conservation laws are the typical outcome of 
scientific investigation’.' 


The pre-Sankara Vedantins generally, including the author of 
the Sütras, seem to have preserved the logic of identity in difference 
evolved by the Sankhyas to account for the mutations of non- 
conscious Nature or the realm of change, but to have applied it, 
more broadly, to the upanishadic Absolute itself. They adopted the 
upanishadic distinction between a higher, unmoving immortal form 
of the Absolute and a lower form in which it manifested itself as the 
world of effects. The Absolute, in its unmanifest form as the cause, 
stood to the world, and also to the individual souls, in the same 
relation that the Nature of the Sankhyas, as infinite cause, stood to 
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the world as a system of finite effects (vikrti). The Absolute in its 
causal form stood to the Absolute as manifest in its effects as the 
independent to the dependent, the cause to the caused, the one to the 
many, the whole to the parts, the indeterminate to the determinate, 
natura naturans to natura naturata. The logic is not applied, 
however, in a spirit of rationalism, as it had been by the dualistic 
Sankhyas. It is not claimed that the cause either must or can be 
inferred by the mind of man. Rather, the logic is applied in defence 
of upanishadic conceptions accepted in faith as revealed doctrine. 
The structural pattern of the twenty-four principles (tattva) used by 
the Sankhyas to describe the evolution of Nature is avoided, and the 
stages of the Absolute's self-transformation into the souls and the 
objects of the world are described in terminology based on the 
Upanishads. As rationalistic philosophers, the Sankhyas had had to 
face up to the intractable problem of the how, why and when of the 
universe, and had weakly tried to solve it by an appeal to the ‘needs 
of the soul’. One might well wonder, with Radhakrishnan,’ what 
genuine need of the soul could be served by experience of a world 
of woe. But the pre-Sahkara Vedantic monists, as we saw in Extract 
4 of the preceding section, abandoned the whole problem as beyond 
the comprehension of man. This attitude was justifiable within the 
limits of a philosophy based on religious faith such as their own. 
But Sankara went beyond the standpoint of religious faith. While 
agreeing that the problem of God and creation could not be solved 
on the plane of discursive thought, he maintained that it could be, 
if not solved, at any rate dissolved in concrete mystical experience. 


For the author of the Sütras, the objects of the world existed, 
in potential form, in the Absolute, their material cause. They came 
out into manifestation for a time and then dissolved back into their 
material cause like waves arising and subsiding on the surface of the 
sea, or like a cloth or banner, first unfolded and then furled or 
folded up again.‘ In a doctrine of causality of this kind, the Absolute 
taught in the Upanishads can be retained as first cause, and the 
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world can be represented as its self-expression or self-manifestation, 
and explained intelligibly as an organic unity, and not as a mere 
cluster of disparate atoms brought together and controlled in some 
inexplicable way from without. Sankara noticed some metaphysical 
difficulties about the theory, but he accepted and defended it as 
providing a sensible and coherent basis for interpreting a large part 
of the upanishadic revelation, in the light of which the dualism of 
the Sankhyas, the atomistic pluralism of the Vai$esikas and the 
exaggerated ‘hic et nunc’ scepticism of the main stream of Buddhist 
thought could be exposed for the thoroughly incomplete theories of 
reality they were. We see him doing so in the Extracts to follow in 
the present section, taken largely from his commentary on the first 
Quarter of the second Book of the Brahma Sütras. 


But Sankara had the consistent tendency to go beyond the 
author of the Sütras as well as to defend his positions. We saw in 
the latter half of Chapter V, section 3, how, having first defended 
the Sütras' appeal to blind faith in the revealed texts even when they 
were contradictory, he then went on to show how the contradictions 
could be reconciled through appeal to the principle of nescience. 
And we shall see now, in the course of the Extracts presented in the 
present section, how he first accepts and defends the Sat-karya Vada 
doctrine of causality implicit in the Sütras, and yet a/so goes on to 
interpret it in such a way as to lead the mind beyond the realm of 
causality altogether, thus contriving to use the doctrine of Sat-karya 
Vada, which is after all itself a theory of causality, to point beyond 
the realm of causality to the realm of transcendence. 


Thus Sankara is entirely on common ground with the Sütras 
when he defends upanishadic monism by declaring not only that the 
effect is real before its production, but also that it is real before and 
during manifestation, and even that its future existence is real now 
and subject to apprehension by a yogin. It is real, however, not in 
itself, but only as the cause, as the pot is real not qua pot but qua 
clay. The doctrine of the Sütras that the objects come forth from, 
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and return back to, the Absolute is defended. But at times Sankara 
goes back behind the doctrine of the Sütras to certain texts of the 
old Upanishads and maintains that the effect is strictly nothing over 
and above the cause. As we already know, if the cause is said to be 
identical with the effect, this means that the effect has the nature of 
the cause, while the cause does not have the nature of the effect? 


This, however, is to reduce the effect to the cause. If the world 
has an intelligible structure, and curds can only be obtained from 
milk and not from clay, this means that a certain power or pre- 
disposition to evolve into curds must be in the milk. But Sankara 
declares that all objects are non-different from the ‘powers’ (Sakti) 
or predispositions from which they proceed, while the powers, in 
tum, are non-different from the substances in which they lie, and the 
substances themselves are traceable finally to the great elements 
from which they proceed and into which they will eventually dis- 
solve back, so that the whole world, beginning with the primordial 
element ether, is reduced to a mere inexplicable appearance arising 
on the face of the Absolute, while causality, law and intelligibility 
still reign within the appearance. Sankara transforms the older 
doctrine of Sat-karya Vàda, the mere doctrine of the reality of the 
effect before its manifestation, into an instrument for affirming, yet 
again, the transcendence of the Absolute, which triumphs ultimately 
over all predicates attributed to it by the human mind. 


The content of the Extracts might be briefly summarized as 
follows. No.1 remarks that if a certain upanishadic text speaks of 
the non-existence of the world prior to creation this does not mean 
that anything was created from nothing. It has to be understood that 
name and form, hitherto unmanifest, were brought out into manifest- 
ation. This distinction between unmanifest and manifest name and 
form, capital for Sankara but on the whole allowed to lapse by his 
followers, will be examined further in the following section. Here, 
however, Sankara is only concerned to point out that the effect is 
never different from the cause and that the cause is in this case 
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Being. Extract No.2 claims that the non-difference of the effect from 
its material cause is actually perceived. No.3 argues that nothing can 
be produced de novo: you cannot extract oil from sand but only 
from seeds where it already exists. 


Extract No.4 includes several new points. The source of the 
effect need only be a power inherent in the material cause, and the 
power may operate without the cause being active in its true nature. 
Again, production is an act having an object. No effect could be 
‘produced’ unless it already existed in some sense in order to be the 
object of the act of production, which means that all so-called ‘pro- 
duction’ amounts to manifestation. At the very least, causation 
would imply that the effect to be *produced' was in relation with its 
material cause before ‘production’, and there cannot be a relation 
between an existent and a non-existent term. Even assuming action 
is present in causation, it is only needed to hasten the transformation 
of the material cause into the effect, not to create the latter. But 
qualitative change is apparent only, and can be reduced to quanti- 
tative change in the form of accretion of similar parts. The doctrine 
of the persistent identity of the cause agrees with our experience of 
our own identity through the changing states of childhood, youth 
and old age. 


Extract No.5 re-affirms the view that causation is the bringing 
to manifestation of an effect that pre-exists in its material cause. A 
whole debate is set up to bring out the implications of this view. For 
simplicity's sake, the interlocutors have been reduced to three main 
categories. The first, labelled Buddhists, hold that neither the effect 
itself nor a material cause pre-existed before the production of the 
effect. The second class of opponents, called Arambha Vadins, 
while denying that the effect in any way exists before its product- 
ion, accept the existence of a material cause from which it proceeds. 
They hold, however, that since the material cause consists of a 
particular configuration of eternal atoms, the effect cannot emerge 
until that particular configuration has been destroyed. If the 
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opponents labelled ‘Buddhists’ are mainly, but not exclusively, 
Nihilists of the Siinya Vada school, the Arambha Vadins are 
recognizable as Hindu Vaisesikas. The third class of opponents, 
here called ‘Critics of Sat-karya Vada', only appears towards the 
end of the debate. These theorists are given a nondescript title as 
they merely criticize and do not clearly show their own hand. They 
are introduced to bring out, by their criticism, how the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the effect (in the material cause) before its 
production is not self-contradictory. It leaves room for creative 
activity to bring the hidden effect to outward manifestation. 


Extract No.6 explains how, though a doctrine of the modific- 
ation of the Absolute is here being propounded, it does not imply 
real parts or plurality in the Absolute but only imaginary ones. In 
this passage of the Chandogya Upanishad Commentary, Sankara 
employs arguments somewhat reminiscent of the subjective idealism 
found in places in the Commentary on Gaudapada's Karikas. 


TEXTS ON SAT-KARYA VADA 


l. Objection: If you maintain that the Absolute is pure and 
void of all the great physical elements beginning with sound, 
and yet at the same time the (material) cause of the (world as) 
effect, which 1s of opposite nature, then the non-existence of 
the effect before its production would follow. And this is not 
acceptable to an exponent of the doctrine of the reality of the 
effect before production (sat-karya vàdin) like yourself. 


Answer: There is nothing wrong in our position here. For, 
as the author of the Sutras puts it, ‘(The opponent's position 
proceeds) from a bare negation'. For this is a bare negation, 
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without anything to be negated. This negation cannot negate 
the pre-existence of the effect before its production. Why not? 
Because, just as, even at the present moment, the effect 1s real 
only as the cause, so was it also real as the cause before its 
production. 


Well, but is not the cause of the world the Absolute ‘void 
of sound and the other elements'? Yes. But it does not follow 
that the (world as) effect, which 1s associated with sound and 
the other elements, is void of its true nature as the cause, 
either before its production or at the present moment.’ 


e. 
«* 


2. Another ground for the non-difference of the effect from 
the material cause 1s that the effect 1s only perceived in the 
presence of the material cause and not otherwise. For example, 
the pot 1s only perceived when the clay is present, cloth 1s 
only perceived when threads are present. When two things are 
different, we do not regularly see one whenever we see the 
other. For example, a horse is different from a cow and we do 
not see a horse only in the presence of a cow.? Nor do we see 
a pot only in the presence of a potter,’ for the potter and the 
pot are different, even though they are respectively the 
efficient cause and the effect... 


There is also an alternative version of this Sutra, ‘And 
because it is perceived’. That is, the non-difference of the 
effect from the material cause does not only follow from 
revelation. It also follows because it is perceived as non- 
different. And it is indeed a fact that the non-difference of the 
effect from the material cause is actually perceived. For 
example, in the case of a cloth, which is the product of 
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threads, no effect called cloth is perceived over and above the 
threads themselves. All that is seen is the interwoven threads. 
And similarly, all that we really perceive in the threads is finer 
strands twisted together, and all that we see in the finer 
strands is their own component parts. From perceptions such 
as these we have to infer (that at the back of all objects lie) the 
three forms (i.e. the primordial elements fire, water and earth), 
the red, the white and the black, and beyond these the (two 
more subtle elements, the) wind and the ether, and beyond 
them the supreme, the Absolute, one without a second. And 
this, as we have said, is the final reality to which all the 
various means of knowledge ultimately point.” 


S. 
“ 


3. And there is another reason why the effect must be 
non-different from the material cause. The Veda tells us, 
namely, that the future effect exists in the material cause 
before its production, with the nature of that cause. For in 
passages such as, ‘In the beginning, my dear one, this was 
Being only’ and ‘In the beginning, verily, this was the Self 
alone’! the world, as effect, is designated by the word ‘this’ 
and placed in apposition with the world-cause. And that which 
does not already exist within anything with the nature of the 
latter cannot be produced from it, as one cannot squeeze oil 
from sand. Therefore, because the effect must have been, even 
prior to its production, non-different from the material cause, 
we conclude that it must be non-different from it also after it 
has been produced. And just as the cause, the Absolute, never 
deviated from Being in past, present or future, so the effect, 
too, the world, never deviates from reality in past, present or 
future. And Being is one. Hence this is another reason for the 
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non-difference of the effect from the material cause. 


3. 
“se 


4. It follows from reasoning also, as well as from further 
Vedic passages, that even prior to its production, the effect 
both exists in, and is non-different from, its material cause. 
Let us begin by going over the reasoning. 


We see in the world that those who want to make curds 
invariably first procure milk, those who want to make pots 
procure clay, and those who want to make ornaments procure 
gold. Those who want to make curds do not first procure clay, 
neither do those who want to make pots procure milk. On the 
theory (of the Vaisesikas) that the effect does not pre-exist in 
the cause, however, this would be inexplicable. For if an effect 
were non-existent anywhere at all before its production, how 
could it happen that curds are regularly produced only from 
milk and not from clay, while pots are produced only from 
clay and not from milk? 


Perhaps it will be claimed that while curds are non- 
existent anywhere before production, milk possesses a certain 
aptitude leading to the production of curds not possessed 
by clay, and clay a certain aptitude for yielding pots not 
possessed by milk. But to affirm that an aptitude for producing 
the effect pre-exists in the material cause before the 
production of the effect is to refute the doctrine of the non- 
existence of the effect in the material cause and confirm that 
of the pre-existence there of the effect... 


And there is another point. If the effect did not (in some 
sense) pre-exist before coming into being, then there could be 
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no entity capable of the act of coming into being, so that act 
could not take place. For coming into being is an act, and, as 
such, must have an acting entity, like the act of walking. To 
say that there was an act and no agent for it would be a 
contradiction in terms. On this basis, if one spoke of the 
coming into being of a pot, and the pot did not already in 
some sense pre-exist in order to form the agent of that act of 
coming into being, one would have to assume some other 
agent for that act in order to give the statement any sense at 
all. And if you said, ‘It is the raw fragments of clay or other 
(component factors) that are coming into being (as the pot)’, 
you will still have to look further afield for the agent in this 
act of coming into being too. Eventually you will find (on this 
theory) that when you are saying ‘The pot is coming into 
‘being’ you are saying that the whole complex of causes of the 
pot, including the potter, is coming into being. But when 
people say ‘The pot is coming into being’ we do not under- 
stand them to be saying that all the factors in the production 
of the pot, including the potter, are coming into being, as we 
assume they are already in existence. 


Perhaps (in order to avoid any connotation of action) you 
will try to redefine ‘coming into being’ as a mere affirmation 
of the pot’s coming into relation with its cause or with Being 
(satta), signifying the attainment of concrete existence. But in 
that case you must explain how that which is not yet in 
concrete existence can enter into relation with anything. A 
relation can subsist between two existent things only, not 
between an existent thing and a non-existent one or between 
two non-existent ones. And since (the whole concept of) 
non-existence is unintelligible anyway, it is wrong to try to 
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assign boundaries to it and to speak of ‘non-existence prior to 
production’. In ordinary experience, boundaries pertain to 
existent things like houses and fields, not to non-existence. If 
anyone says, “The son of a barren woman was king before the 
coronation of Pirnavarman’, a specification of that sort 
(apparently implying existence in past time) does not, in the 
case of an unintelligible being like the son of a barren woman, 
really specify either that he was a king or that he is king or 
that he will be. Of course, if the son of a barren woman could 
really come into being as a result of the operation of factors of 
action, then it might also make sense to think that a previously 
non-existent effect might come into existence after the oper- 
ation of factors of action. But what we actually find is that the 
son of a barren woman and the previously non-existent effect 
are both equally non-entities, and for this reason neither the 
one nor the other will come into being as a result of the 
operation of any causal factors. 


Objection: If what you say were true, the operation of the 
factors of action would be useless altogether. No action is 
required to establish the cause, as it is already established 
according to the terms of your position. Nor is any action 
required to establish the effect, as that, also, is already 
established according to the terms of your position, and is in 
any case non-different from the cause. And yet the fact is that 
action is required for the production of effects. So we adhere 
(to our doctrine of) the non-existence of the effect in the 
material cause prior to its production in order to explain the 
fact that the factors of action come into operation. 


Answer: This in no way undermines our position. For the 
operation of the factors of action is needed to transform the 
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material cause into the form of the effect. Even the effect-form 
has concrete existence through being of the very nature of the 
material cause, for, as has already been said, what does not 
have concrete existence already cannot enter into an action. 
And the mere perception of some distinction or other does not 
imply that a new substance has supervened. Devadatta may 
look different when he has drawn in his hands and feet from 
what he did when he stretched them out, but it does not follow 
from this that he is another being, for he is recognized as ‘the 
same'. Similarly, it does not follow that, just because our close 
relatives undergo slight changes of appearance from day to 
day, they become different beings. For we still recognize them 
as ‘my father’, ‘my brother’, or “my son’ as the case may be. 


Objection: Your theory applies only to those cases of 
causation where no changes are introduced through birth and 
destruction, but not to others. 


Answer: No. It is a matter of ordinary perception that 
milk, for instance, merely assumes the form of curds. Or 
again, we speak of the ‘germination’ of a banyan tree when 
we mean that the seeds of a banyan tree, themselves invisible, 
have acquired a large increase of similar parts and come into 
the field of perception in the form of a sprout. And we speak 
of the ‘destruction of the tree’ as a name for the process 
whereby those same seeds sink back into imperceptibility 
through the loss of the additional parts. If birth and destruction 
here implied real difference, we should have to suppose that 
non-being could become being and being non-being, and this 
would imply the absurd conclusion that the new-born babe 
lying outstretched must be different from the unborn foetus 
in the womb. It would also imply that the child, the youth 
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and the old man were different people and would undermine 
the notion, for instance, of a father. And the arguments 
here given suffice also to refute the doctrine of universal 
momentariness. ° 


Anyone who holds to the non-existence of the effect prior 
to its production must also hold that the factors of action can 
operate without an object. As non-existence cannot possibly 
be the object of an act, the process (of bringing into being) 
would be like using an elaborate armoury of swords and other 
weapons to cut down the ether.... 


Therefore the conclusion is that it is milk and other such 
substances themselves which persist in new forms such as 
curds and the rest, and are then called ‘effects’. The view that 
the effect is separate from the cause could not be established 
through arguments conducted for hundreds of years. Therefore 
it is the one root-cause which wears successively all the forms 
met with in empirical experience up to the last, like an actor 
dressed up for a succession of róles. And thus reason also 
(besides Vedic authority) shows that, even prior to its 
‘production’, the effect is real and non-different from the 


cause." 
9$. 


d 
5. The text? says, ‘Verily, there was nothing here in the 
beginning’. That is, here in the world, the sphere of trans- 
migratory experience, there were no particulars, differentiated 
into name and form. ‘In the beginning’ means before the 
origination of mind and the rest (at the beginning of the 
present world-period). 


Buddhist Nihilist: Was there just a void? There must have 
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been, as the text says, ‘verily nothing here’. Nor was there a 
cause or an effect, as these depend on origination. (An effect 
like) a pot has to originate, has it not? Before its origination, 
therefore, it did not exist. 


Arambha Vadin: (Well, we can agree that the effect did 
not exist before it was produced, but) you cannot say that the 
cause did not exist, for it is perceived in the form of the lump 
of clay, etc. It is only that which 1s not apprehended that does 
not exist. The effect, then, may not exist before its origination. 
But the cause does exist before the origination of the effect, 
because it is apprehended. ` 


Buddhist Nihilist: No, for before the creation (of the 
world) nothing was apprehended. And if the fact that we do 
not apprehend a thing is to be taken as a sign of its non- 
existence, then before the origination of the whole universe 
neither cause nor effect were perceived. So there must have 
been a total non-existence of everything. 


Sat-karya Vadin: No, for the text says, ‘Verily, this was 
covered over by death'. If there had been nothing to be 
covered and nothing whereby anything could be covered, the 
text could not have said, ‘Verily, this was covered over by 
death'. The son of a barren woman cannot be covered over 
with sky-flowers. And the text actually does say, ‘Verily, this 
was covered over by death'. Therefore, it is clear on the auth- 
ority both of the Veda and of inference that an effect existed 
before the origination (of the world), an effect which was (at 
that time) ‘covered’. And there also existed a material cause, 
which was that by which the effect was covered. 


Arambha Vádin: The material cause of any effect must 
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be non-existent at the time of the production of that effect. 
There cannot be origination of a pot, for instance, without the 
destruction of the particular lump of clay from which it was 
made. 


Sat-karya Vàdin: No, for it is the clay that is the cause. It 
is clay that is the material cause of the pot and gold that is the 
material cause of the ornament, not a particular lump-form of 
clay or gold, for the pot and the ornament exist when the 
lump-form does not. (When there is no clay or gold there can 
be no pot or omament whereas) the origination of effects such 
as a pot or ornament can quite well take place directly from 
the substances clay and gold without the intervention of a 
particular lump-form. So it is not a particular lump-form that 
is the cause of the pot or ornament... Every cause, in origin- 
ating an effect, first withdraws an effect that it has previously 
originated and then proceeds to originate the new effect, for 
it would be contradictory to suppose that one could have 
several different effects at the same time." And the 
destruction of the previous effect does not imply the destruct- 
ion of the cause. Therefore the fact that origination of the 
effect 1s seen to be preceded by destruction of the lump, etc., 
is no argument for the non-existence of the cause prior to the 
effect. 


Arambha-Vadin: This is wrong because there is no clay 
(or the like) apart from the lump (or the like). It is a mistake 
to suppose that when the previous effect, say the lump, is 
destroyed, the cause, the clay, is not destroyed, on the mere 
ground that it endures in the effect, the pot. For no clay is 
perceived as cause apart from the succession of effects such 
as the lump and the pot, etc. 
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Sat-karya Vadin: No, for it is seen, on the origination, for 
instance, of a pot, that the cause, such as the clay, endures, 
while the lump or the like 1s destroyed. 


Buddhist: The notion of continuity here is due to 
similarity and not to any real persistence on the part of the 
cause.” 


Sat-karya Vàdin: No, for since the same parts of clay that 
were in the lump are actually perceived again in the pot, there 
is no room for assuming similarity on the basis of mere 
fallacious 1nferences. Nor can inference possibly contradict 
perception, for it depends on perception, and to suppose that 
it could contradict it would imply total disbelief in any 
empirical knowledge whatever. 


Buddhist: Everything 1s momentary (and therefore sui 
generis) and knowable as ‘this is that and that alone’. 


Sat-kdrya Vadin: In this case, the interpretation of the 
notion ‘that’ would depend on some other notion, and this in 
turn on some further notion and so on in infinite regress. And 
then the very notion ‘This is like that’ would itself be false, so 
that one would be landed in total scepticism. Nor could the 
(necessarily successive) notions ‘this’ and ‘that’ be in any way 
related, for lack of a durable personage to entertain them 
concurrently. 


Buddhist: They must be related from the mere fact of 
being similar. 


Sat-karya Vadin: No, for the two notions ‘this’ and ‘that’ 
cannot take cognizance of each other mutually, and where this 
is absent there cannot be perception of similarity. 
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Buddhist: Even though there was no real similarity, there 
might be the notion of similarity. 


Sat-karya Vadin: No. For this would imply that the objects 
of the notions ‘this’ and ‘that’ were themselves unreal, just as 
the notion of their similarity was. 


Buddhist: Well, let us suppose that the objects of all 
notions are unreal. 


Sat-karya Vadin: No. For then the very notion of a notion 
would have no real object. 


Buddhist: Let us suppose that it does not. 


Sat-karya Vadin: No. For if all notions were false, the 
notion of unreality itself would be untenable. So the claim that 
the notion of the persistence of the cause is due to similarity is 
wrong. And the real existence of the cause prior to the origina- 
tion of the effect stands proved. 


Moreover, the real existence of the effect prior to its 
origination is also proved by the fact that the effect is only of 
the nature of a manifestation. Manifestation means becoming an 
object of direct apprehension (vijfiana). Take the case in 
ordinary worldly experience of some object like a pot hidden in 
darkness. If the covering of darkness is removed by a light and 
it suddenly becomes an object of concrete apprehension, this 
does not mean that it was not existent before. And we see that 
the same is true in regard to this world. For a pot that is actually 
non-existent cannot be seen even after the sun has risen. 


Critic of Sat-karya Vada: No, for (according to your own, 
absurd, theory) it would be seen. For according to you there is 
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no such thing as non-existence. You do not admit that any 
effect, such as a pot, was ever non-existent. So even a non- 
existent pot would be seen when the sun had risen. For as soon 
as the lump-form of the clay is removed or the darkness or other 
covering comes to an end, the pot stands evident. 


Sat-karya Vadin: No, for there are two quite distinct kinds 
of concealment to which an effect like a pot may be subjected. 
When the pot has already manifested out of the clay, the 
concealing factor is (external) like darkness or an intervening 
wall, etc. But before it has manifested from the clay, it is the 
arrangement of the parts of the clay in the form of some other 
effect, such as a lump, that forms the concealment. Thus, before 
origination a pot or other such effect exists, but it is not 
perceived because it is concealed. It is said or supposed to be 
either destroyed or produced, existent or non-existent. But the 
choice between these epithets and notions depends in reality on 
the choice between ‘manifest’ and ‘hidden’. 


Critic of Sat-karya Vada: This is wrong, because the lump 
of clay or raw fragments from which it is formed are some- 
thing different from a mere concealment. External factors which 
obstruct the perception of a pot, such as darkness or an 
intervening wall, are seen to occupy a certain portion of space 
different from that of the pot. But this is not the case with the 
lump or the raw fragments of clay. Therefore it is quite wrong 
to say that the reason why the pot is not perceived prior to its 
origination 1s the fact that it is concealed by other forms of the 
clay, such as the lump or raw fragments. For the nature of the 
concealment is different in the two cases. 


Sat-karya Vadin: Not so. For we see, for instance, in the 
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case of milk obscuring the water in which it has been diluted, 
that the milk, the concealing factor, occupies the same space as 
the water. 


Critic of Sat-karya Vada: But still, in the case of an effect 
like a pot, the clay-fragments and powdered clay, etc., cannot 
actually conceal the pot, for they are in it. 


Sat-kàrya Vadin: Not so. They can very well conceal the 
pot. For, being different effects (of the clay), they are (in some 
sense) different from the pot. 


Critic of Sat-karya Vada: Well, if that were true, one’s 
efforts (in regard to producing the effect) should be limited to 
removing the concealment. That is to say, if the pot were really 
present in the lump and in the raw fragments and only 
unperceived because concealed, the one who wanted a pot 
would simply set about destroying the concealment. But this is 
not what actually happens. So the statement that the pot exists 
(prior to its ‘production’), and 1s just not perceived because it 
is concealed, is wrong. 


Sat-karya Vadin: Not so. For there is no universal rule 
to show that, (if pre-existent in the material cause) the pot 
could be brought into manifestation only by the (negative) 
efforts made towards the destruction of the concealment. 
For example, when a pot or other such effect 1s concealed by 
darkness, we see that (positive) efforts are made to procure a 
lamp. 


Critic of Sat-karya Vada: Well, but that is only to destroy 
the darkness. The positive effort towards procuring a lamp, we 
repeat, is only to destroy the darkness. When that is destroyed, 
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the pot is perceived automatically. No positive contribution 1s 
made thereby towards the ‘production’ of the pot. 


Sat-karya Vadin: Not so, for the pot is perceived as pos- 
sessed of light. When a lamp has been procured, the pot is 
perceived as invested with light, whereas before the procuring 
of the lamp it was not so (i.e. it was not invested with light). So 
the lamp is procured, not only to remove the darkness but also 
to confer light on the pot. For it is perceived only when it is 
invested with light. 


There are also cases where the efforts are solely directed 
towards destruction of the concealment, as in the case when, in 
order to perceive some object, one destroys an intervening wall 
or the like. But all this goes to show that (according to our own 
principles) there is no universal rule that one who wants to 
bring anything into manifestation has only to engage in 
destruction. 


Moreover, the universal rule that positive creative action 
is required (to bring the pre-existent effect into manifestation) 
is intelligible. We have already said that one effect abiding in 
a cause stands as a covering hiding other effects. This being so, 
if one’s sole efforts were directed towards the destruction of the 
previously manifested effect, the lump or the raw fragments that 
formed an obstruction, one would be left with a new effect in 
the form of powdered clay. And as the pot would not be 
manifest through this, it follows that something further (apart 
from mere destruction) is required to manifest the pot. So the 
universal rule that he who wishes to bring into manifestation a 
pot or the like must resort to the factors of positive, creative 
action is intelligible. And thus it is that, even before its 
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positive, creative action is intelligible. And thus it 1s that, even 
before its origination, the pot must exist (or otherwise it could 
not be the object of an act). 


And there is another reason, deriving from the difference 
between the notions of the pot in the present and in the past. 
We have the ideas ‘the pot in the past’ and ‘the pot in the 
future’. These ideas can no more be without a (real external) 
object than the notion ‘The pot exists now’. The same thing 
follows from the fact that people act for the sake of a future 
pot. No-one in the world is seen to act for the sake of some- 
thing non-existent. Moreover, yogins possess knowledge of 
the past and future. And if the future pot were unreal, the 
direct perception of it possessed by the Lord (i$vara)"' would 
be false (which is absurd). Nor is this power of perception a 
mere figure of speech. For we have already given reasons for 
supposing that the future pot really does exist now. 


And there is another argument showing the pre-existence 
of the effect before its production, derived from the absurdity 
of supposing otherwise. Potters engaging in activity for the 
sake of a pot do so with the conviction based on sound 
evidence ‘There will be a pot’. To say that the pot would be 
non-existent at the time predicted for its existence would be a 
complete contradiction. It would be like saying ‘This pot 
(existent here) does not exist’. Of course, if, when the potter 
and his instruments are in course of work to produce the pot, 
you say, ‘The pot is non-existent before origination’ and by 
using the word ‘non-existent’ only means that the pot is not 
existent in the sense that the potter and his instruments are, 
there is no contradiction between us. For the pot exists only in 
its future (i.e. potential) form. The present existence of the 
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lump or of the raw fragments does not imply the present 
existence of the pot. Nor does the fact that the pot has now a 
(potential) future existence imply that that of the lump and of 
the raw fragments is of the same kind. Therefore there is no 
contradiction (of our position) if you say, while the activity of 
the potter with his materials and instruments 1s still in pro- 
gress, that the pot is not existent before its production. If, 
however, you were to deny that (at that stage) the pot had 
future existence, then such a denial would constitute a contra- 
diction (of our position). But you do not make this denial. Nor 
is there any rule that everything relating to an action should 
either have present existence (only) or future existence (only). 


Again, of the four kinds of non-existence of a pot,” 
mutual non-existence (i.e. the mutual exclusion subsisting 
between it and any other object) is found to be different from 
the pot. A cloth, for instance, which represents the non- 
existence of a pot understood in this sense, is not itself 
non-existent, even though it represents the non-existence of 
the pot. On the contrary, it is something positively existent. 
And in the same way, the previous non-existence of the pot, 
the non-existence of the pot on its destruction and the absolute 
non-existence of the pot are also different from the pot. For 
they are referred to in relation to the pot, just like that which 
is the non-existence of the pot by mutual exclusion. This 
being so, to assert the previous non-existence of the pot does 
not amount to asserting that the pot does not exist at all before 
coming into manifestation, (since a relation with the pot has 
been asserted, and a relation can only subsist between two real 
terms). 
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Or, if you contend that a reference to the previous non- 
existence of the pot is a reference to the pot itself, you must 
explain in what sense you mean this. For if the phrase refers 
directly to the pot, it is hard to explain the meaning of the 
words *of the pot' (which imply something different from the 
pot itself but relating to it). Perhaps you will say that it is a 
mere fiction, as when one says ‘the body of the stone figure’ 
(when the stone figure itself is the body). But in that case 
when you spoke of the ‘non-existence of the pot prior to its 
production’ you would not be referring to the true nature of 
the pot. You would be (implicitly assuming the existence of 
the pot because) referring through the pot to a purely fictional 
non-existence. 


If, on the other hand, you say that the non-existence of 
the pot is something other than the pot, then the answer to this 
has already been given.? 


And again, 1f before its origination the pot were com- 
pletely non-existent like the horns of a hare, it could not come 
into relation with Being, its cause. For a relation requires two 
(real) terms. Nor will it help to invoke ‘inseparable relation’ 
(ayuta-siddhi), for this cannot subsist between the existent and 
the non-existent.” Two existents may be said to be either 
available separately or to stand in inseparable relation, but not 
either an existent and a non-existent or two non-existents. So 
it stands proved that the effect must be real (in the form of the 
cause) before its origination.” 


e. 
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6. Objection: Even those who affirm pure Being cannot give 
an example of the real arising from the real. One does not see 
one pot arising from another pot.” 


Answer: Quite right. No new reality springs up from 
another reality. What, then, does happen? The one Being 
persists under a different configuration. It is like a snake 
assuming coils. Or like clay assuming different successive 
forms such as powder, lump, pot or potsherds. 


Perhaps you will say: If Being 1s only what persists under 
forms, what can it mean to say that there was Being before the 
rise of the world? To this we ask, in reply, whether you heard 
the specification ‘only’ in the text ‘Being only, (my dear 
one)??? 


Objection: Well, 1n that case the effect proceeding from 
Being denoted by the word ‘this’ will have been non-existent 
before production, and the text will mean that what is called 
‘this’ (1.e. the universe as effect) did not exist then and has 
come into existence now. 


Answer: No, for it 1s always some determination of Being 
only that is referred to by the notion and term ‘this’, just as it 
is only clay in some determination that persists ultimately as 
the common meaning of the notions and terms ‘lump’ and 
*pot', etc. 


Objection: The lump and the pot are (separate) realities, 
just as much as the clay is. In the same way, the universe as 
effect is the object of a different notion from the notion of 
Being. So the whole realm of universe as effect must 
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constitute another reality existing over and against Being, 
separate from it as cow is separate from horse. 


Answer: No. The lump and the pot exclude one another 
mutually, while both constantly remaining clay. When there 
is pot there is no lump and when there is lump there is no pot, 
but neither the lump nor the pot excludes the clay. Therefore 
the lump and the pot are nothing but clay. There may be cow 
without horse or horse without cow. But the pot, etc., are but 
configurations of clay. Thus, on the principle that all this univ- 
erse of effects is but a configuration of Being, it was but right 
to say that 'Being only' existed at the beginning. 
Modifications and configurations are mere (notions arising 
from the) activity of speech. 


Objection: How can there be modifications and configur- 
ations of Being, when it is known to be partless from such 
Vedic texts as 'Partless, actionless, at rest, faultless, 
taintless'?^ 


Answer: There is nothing wrong. For modifications and 
configurations can very well arise from parts of Being that 
have been imagined by the mind, just as configurations like 
snake arise from parts mentally imagined in the rope. For the 
Veda says, ‘A modification is the object of a name, a mere 
activity of speech; the truth is, “There is only clay"'.? From 
the standpoint of the final truth, there is only one without a 
second even at the time of (the appearance of) this universe of 
effects.” 
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2. Name and Form: Indeterminability 


It seems worth trying to say something about the use of the 
term ‘name and form’ in earlier times as an introduction to 
Sankara’s use of it. Mention has been made of the tendency in the 
texts called the Brahmanas to discern different planes of existence 
and to seek for hidden correspondences between phenomena 
pertaining to different planes.’ This mode of thought helped to 
promote a power to make philosophic abstractions that modified and 
added a new depth to the mythologizing tendency of the Vedic 
period. What was many on the plane of ordinary physical exper- 
ience could be considered as one on the divine or cosmic plane. 
Thus death was many in so far as it entered living beings at the time 
of their demise, but one as an immutable spirit abiding in the sun.” 
Later it would be said that just as there must be a transcendent Self 
behind the various powers of the individual’s mind and body, 
holding them together, so there must be a unitary Self behind the 
cosmos holding it together. And as each individual has a mind and 
an ego-sense, so the one all-embracing cosmos has its all-embracing 
Cosmic Mind and Cosmic Ego-sense. And just as every individual 
object consists basically in name and form, so the cosmos as a 
whole consists basically of the modifications of one cosmic 
principle, Name and Form. 


Many students of Advaita first meet with the concept of ‘name 
and form’ as it appears in the texts of Sankara’s later followers, 
where the perishable and pluralistic ‘names and forms’ (plural) of 
the objects of the world are contrasted with the non-duality and 
permanence of the Absolute. This is, indeed, a fair representation of 
the meaning of the term in some places in Sankara’s texts. But it is 
worth noting that he much more commonly uses the term in the 
singular in the same way as it is used in the older texts, where it 
implies a kind of unitary entity that unfolds into the many names 
and forms of the pluralistic universe. Sankara distinguishes between 
the unmanifest or seed condition of name and form before the 
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beginning of a new world-period (kalpa) and their manifest form as 
the totality of the phenomena of the world. In their unmanifest form, 
where they stand as the material cause of the world, Sankara ident- 
ifies them with certain other concepts. Some of these, such as 
aksara, avyakta, avyákrta, akasa, derive from the Upanishads; others, 
such as mahà-supti, maya, avidya, sakti, maya-Sakti, daivi-sakti, 
tamas and nidra suggest, in the present context, Epic or Purana 
sources. 


It is remarkable that in this context Sankara identifies avidya 
and maya, and both terms appear among the synonyms standing for 
the material cause of the world. But except where they appear 
among lists of synonyms for name and form in their unmanifest 
state, the terms avidya and maya have their separate functions in 
Sankara's system, and are not usually interchangeable. The mean- 
ings of avidya have already been shown above in Volume I, Chapter 
II, and those of maya in the present volume, Chapter V, section 5, 
above. 


Where the term ‘maya’, used on its own, refers to the creative 
power of the Lord, it has a material aspect and may be regarded as 
the material cause of the world. But this is less true of nescience. 
The latter is the fateful condition (avastha) of ignorance of the true 
nature of the Self, followed by false superimposition, that gives rise 
to a world and worldly experience. It is the precondition for the 
possibility of any appearance, including that of a material cause. 
The unmanifest name and form are called ‘a seed-power of the 
nature of nescience','^ which suggests material causality. But they 
are also ‘imagined through nescience'.?? It is not possible to explain 
the causality of nescience on the exact analogy of any form of 
causality found within the world-appearance. 


As for the formula ‘name and form’, Sankara took it over from 
the Upanishads. Certain pre-upanishadic texts describe how the first 
self-projection of the creator-god was chaotic, but how he then 
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entered into his chaotic projection to unfold name and form, that is, 
to organize it into a world of distinct, durable and nameable 
objects. ó This idea re-appears in the older texts of the upanishadic 
period in modified form.” Commenting on Chàndogya VIILxiv.1, 
Sankara says that name and form are the seed of the world (jagad- 
bija) and exist hidden and latent in the Absolute, like foam lying 
latent in water. Commenting on Chandogya VI.iii.2, he enquires into 
the meaning of the phrase ‘Let Me bring into manifestation name 
and form'. It cannot mean that He creates them ex nihilo, as that 
would contradict the Sat-karya Vada theory of causality that, as we 
have just seen in the previous section, can alone relate the phenom- 
ena of the world to their transcendent source. So to bring name and 
form into manifestation means to allow them to emerge from their 
seed-condition and to separate out into the world of distinct objects 
with their different names. In Sankara’s own words, manifesting 
name and form means bringing them ‘into manifestation as “this has 
such and such a name and has such and such a form”.’ Name is 
what is heard and form is what is seen, but Sankara says that the 
phrase ‘name and form’ includes the objects of the other senses also 
by extension.” 


The distinction between unmanifest and manifest name and 
form, all but lost in Sankara's successors, is fundamental for 
Sankara himself. If Sankara’s later successors were primarily meta- 
physicians and theorists of illusion, he was primarily a commentator 
on the ancient texts. In this capacity his task was to harmonize texts 
that had arisen at widely separated intervals of time in response to 
different needs. The conception of unmanifest name and form 
enabled him to preserve the doctrine of world-periods which he 
accepted from the Epics, Puranas and Brahma Sütras, and the 
doctrine of the reality of the effect in or as the cause (Sat-karya 
Vada) which he had also inherited from the Brahma Sütras, and to 
ally these doctrines with the creation-texts of a less sophisticated 
period, when the sages still sought for an origin or beginning of the 
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world and had not yet come to the conclusion that it was a 
beginningless process. 


The ancient texts could say, without inhibition, ‘In truth, all 
this, at the beginning, was ether about to assume manifestation... 
This “all” was... without distinctions. He made name and form and 
thereby introduced distinctions’.* But this conception would not do 
for Sankara exactly as it stands. As we have already seen, ^? the Self 
could not be the eternal Lord unless the unmanifest seed of name 
and form were already present before the projection of the world 
for Him to be Lord over. Through this distinction between the un- 
manifest seed state of name and form and their subsequent deploy- 
ment into the objects of the world, Sankara is able to accommodate 
the theory of world-periods and the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the effect in the material cause (Sat-karya Vàda) to the old 
upanishadic teaching. Extract 11 below epitomizes Sankara's 
teaching on this point. 


Nevertheless, Sankara does somewhat modify the old upani- 
shadic teaching. In the upanishadic form of the doctrine, what are 
initially projected are the primordial elements in the form of deities, 
and Being enters into them to organize them and introduce name 
and form. In Sankara's form of the doctrine, name and form in their 
unmanifest state are the truly primordial factor, since they are 
somehow objects of the Lord's omniscient knowledge before the 
manifestation of anything at all at the beginning of the world-period. 
Nevertheless, the distinction between unmanifest and manifest name 
and form enables Sankara to preserve the upanishadic doctrine that 
Being enters the creation that it has projected and manifests name 
and form. He explains ‘entering’ as a metaphorical expression for 
‘being already present in’,*’ and the unmanifest name and form are 
developed, through the ‘entry’ of Being, into manifest name and 
form, which latter, as an ancient Vedic text has said, are co- 
extensive with the universe. In fact, for Sankara, name and form 
constitute the objects of the world.? He says, ‘Apart from the 
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Absolute, nothing else differs from name and form, since all modif- 
ications are but manifestations of name and form'.? As constituting 
the objects of the world, name and form may sometimes be given 
a plural inflection as ‘names and forms’.“* 


At the time of the earlier Vedic texts, the name was not yet 
separated in thought from the object it denoted and conceived as a 
mere conventional sign used to denote it. The name of the object 
was still regarded as a constituent element of the object itself, just 
as the form was.” Chandogya VI.iii.2, the upanishadic passage on 
which Sankara bases his own conception of name and form, still 
follows this archaic mode of thought. But the upanishadic text just 
referred to comes down embedded in a much more sophisticated 
body of teaching, according to which all forms are in some sense 
the mere creation of name. In the pre-upanishadic traditions about 
name and form, texts can be found in which the form is glorified 
above the name.“ And the two stages of teaching imply a different 
evaluation of name and form. In the older texts, name and form lend 
stability, order and duration to objects, draw a cosmos out of chaos. 
When Being enters the ‘deities (elements) with name and form’, He 
confers a favour, so to speak, on living beings, by assuring them the 
use and enjoyment of durable objects. But this high valuation of 
name and form implied by the old creation myth preserved in the 
Chandogya Upanishad is modified by the more rationalist tone of 
the doctrines of Uddalaka Aruni in which it is found embedded. 
Name and form are here the fleeting insubstantial appearances that 
hide the true face and immortality of Being, the illusion that has to 
be overcome if one’s true nature as immortal infinite Consciousness 
is to be known. And it is this later conception of name and form that 
is typical of the upanishadic period.” 


Where ‘a modification is a mere activity of speech’, a form is 
clearly dependent on a name, and Sankara seems in some places to 
uphold this doctrine explicitly. But Sankara did not want the idea 
to be taken too literally. For instance, he does not seem to have 
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upheld the idea that the objects of the world have the words of the 
Veda for their material cause, as if the whole world-process con- 
sisted in the vibrations and reverberations set up by the utterances 
of the primaeval creative principle sound. In one text (Extract 16 
below) he reduces all objects to names and all names to the holy 
syllable OM. But here he is concerned not with the attribution of 
creative power to the physical vibrations of the syllable OM, but 
with the reduction of objects to illusion. The explanation follows the 
line not of the ancient texts that proclaimed that the objects of the 
world came forth from the texts of the Veda, but the sceptical line 
of the teachings of Uddalaka. Objects are illusions, entirely depend- 
ent on their names. They are the mere illusory appearance of a 
plurality of isolated units in the Absolute that results from the 
arbitrary activity of naming. In this sense, the object is entirely 
dependent for its existence on, and therefore identical with, its 
name. And the name, too, is an illusion. For all modifications of 
sound are reducible to the one basic sound, OM. And, as will 
become clear in Volume VI, Chapter XV, section 5, below, the 
syllable OM itself is ultimately reduced to the Absolute, which has 
no empirical features and certainly does not consist of a plurality of 
four component elements like the vocalized syllable OM. So what 
we have here is not a theory of the creative power of sound in 
which words are regarded as the subtle vibrations from which gross 
objects come forth, but a resolute reduction of all plurality to 
illusion on the lines of Uddalaka. A similar view is also found at 
Extract 17, where Sankara reduces all words to the principle speech 
(Vàc), and reduces Vàc to the Absolute. In this case, what was 
originally a doctrine describing creation is reduced to a doctrine of 
illusion. 


Sankara’s cosmological teaching, as we know, was provisional. 
While still under the influence of nescience and working for liber- 
ation, the student must be made to see that all the traditional texts 
are helpful and significant at their own particular level, even though 
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destined to be superseded by ‘Not thus, not thus’ in the end. Thus 
Uddalaka was right to maintain that an object can only come into 
being at all as a result of an arbitrary (and illusory) piece of 
isolation effected in the massed identity of the Absolute by the 
application of a name. On the other hand, the Mimamsakas were 
also right to hold that a name could only function as a name if it 
had an etemal, innate connection with its meaning. At the beginning 
of the world-period, Prajapati, the deity presiding over creation, 
proceeds to bring unmanifest name and form into manifestation. The 
eternal texts of the Veda are in his ‘mind’, but the ultimate cond- 
itioning force in the bringing to manifestation of unmanifest name 
and form is the deeds and thoughts of living beings in previous 
world-periods.? Name, form and action are all said to condition one 
another mutually,” while the fact that they do so is said, at Extract 
15, to prove their mutual relativity and consequent unreality. Thus 
the shell of the ancient myths about creation is retained, but they are 
deprived of their original content and meaning in the light of the 
illusionistic teachings of a later epoch. 


But quite apart from theological considerations, speculation 
about name and form was important to Sankara from the purely 
philosophical point of view, as it involved a key point in his system. 
The basic factors of that system were the Absolute and nescience, 
the latter accounting for the empirical fact that the true nature of the 
Absolute is hidden, plus the results of that occlusion in the form of 
the various false imaginations that go to make up worldly exper- 
ience. But worldly experience involves a world, and a world is com- 
posed of matter, and neither the Absolute nor nescience can be 
taken as the material cause of the world. The Absolute cannot be the 
material cause of the world on the exact analogy of material causes 
found within the world-appearance, for it undergoes no modification 
or change. Neither can nescience fulfil this function, because San- 
kara did not conceive it as a thing or substance on the analogy of 
material causes in the world. His way of putting it is to say that the 
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Absolute appears in worldly experience to undergo modification on 
account of extemal adjuncts consisting of name and form which are 
imagined through nescience and have an unmanifest and a manifest 
state." Elaborate expressions of this kind are not uncommon in 
Sankara,” and they tend to state that the external adjuncts that 
make worldly experience possible have their material cause in name 
and form which in tum are conditioned by nescience. Thus the 
external adjuncts through which the Absolute appears to undergo 
modification and stand as the material cause of the world. 
themselves have a material cause in name and form. And it is of 
importance to Sankara to establish with care the exact nature of the 
relation between the Absolute and the material cause of these 
adjuncts, because he has to do justice to the plurality of our world 
of empirical experience, while at the same time steering a safe 
course between the Scylla of imputing activity or change to the 
Absolute and the Charybdis of admitting a second (dualistic) 
principle over against it. He answers this problem through appeal to 
the principle of the indeterminable (anirvacaniya). 


Professor Hacker has drawn attention to the four occasions 
where the term anirvacaniya occurs in Sankara’s Brahma Sūtra 
Commentary,? to which must be added the appearance of the same 
term at Upadesa Sahasri (prose) section 18 and at Brhadaranyaka 
Bhāsya ILiv.10./* These are the only six places where the term 
anirvacaniya occurs in Sankara’s probably authentic works. Unfort- 
unately, commentators and translators have disagreed with one 
another over its meaning, and several of them have given different 
interpretations of it at different places. 


Of the three usual interpretations, the commonest is really only 
a reading back into Sankara’s phrase ‘tattvanyatvabhyam anir- 
vacaniya' (literally, indeterminable as a ‘that’ or an ‘other’) of the 
phrase 'sadasadbhyàm anirvacaniya’ (indeterminable as existent or 
non-existent) which he himself never used, but which is found in the 
Brahma Siddhi of his contemporary Mandana Misra, and which 
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became the standard doctrine of the ‘indeterminable’ (anirvacaniya) 
in Sankara's school from the time of Vimuktátman on. As Mandana 
Misra states and attacks the doctrine in its application to the theory 
of error in his Mimamsaka work called the Vibhrama Viveka,” 
known to have been composed before the Brahma Siddhi, it is clear 
that it was current amongst Advaitins before Sankara’s day, so that 
the fact that it does not appear in the latter’s pages is perhaps a sign 
that he wished to avoid it deliberately. “Neither real nor unreal’ was, 
after all, a term that for him applied to the Absolute, so that he may 
not have wanted to extend it to nescience as well.? 


It will be enough to sketch in an account of Mandana's use of 
the phrase ‘sadasadbhyam anirvacaniya’ in the Brahma Siddhi” to 
show that the conception of the indeterminable embodied there is 
not quite the same as the ‘indeterminable’ that was of interest to 
Sankara as evidenced by the Extracts below. Mandana begins by 
referring to an opinion according to which, if the Absolute were 
something that had to be ‘realized’, it must be something that has to 
be brought into being. For if it already existed, the argument runs, 
this would render the Veda's teaching about realizing it useless. The 
Advaitin naturally replies that the Absolute is eternally existent but 
that ignorance (avidyà) of the Absolute is the enemy that has to be 
destroyed with the aid of the upanishadic texts. The opponent then 
replies that, in that case, ignorance of the Absolute must itself either 
be part of the nature of the Absolute or else something different. If 
it is neither part of the Absolute's nature nor anything different from 
the Absolute, then what could it be to need destruction? Nor will it 
do to say that ignorance of the Absolute is the mere negation, ‘non- 
knowledge', and hence existent and yet not a second positive reality 
over against the Absolute. For if ignorance were conceived as mere 
*non-knowledge' it would always be automatically annulled by 
knowledge, and the Absolute is omniscient. 


To all this and more the Advaitin finally gives his reply. 
Ignorance is not of the nature of the Absolute, nor is it a second real 
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principle. It is not absolutely existent or absolutely non-existent. 
That is why it is labelled ‘an illusion’ (māyā) and a ‘false appear- 
ance’. If it were the true nature of anything, then, whether the true 
nature of the thing were taken as identical with the thing or as 
something over and above it, ignorance would be a truth and there- 
fore not ignorance. If, on the other hand, it were absolutely non- 
existent, it would be like a sky-flower, something that never 
impinged on us in experience. In this case it would not need to be 
got rid of, and the whole doctrine would render the Upanishads 
useless. And so we have to say that nescience is indeterminable 
either as totally existent or as totally non-existent. Thus the ‘indeter- 
minability’ of nescience not only explains how nescience is not a 
second real thing over against the Absolute but also how it can be 
brought to an end and why it needs to be. Had ignorance been real, 
it would not only have been a second thing over against the 
Absolute but also impossible to be got rid of. Had it been absolutely 
unreal, it would not have impinged on us in experience and so 
would have caused no ‘headache’. The empirical fact of suffering 
would have been left unexplained, and the theory would have 
implied that the Veda, or at least the upanishadic part of it, was 
useless. 


Here, surely, are the main features of the standard post-Sankara 
theory of the indeterminable, which modem translators of the 
Brahma Sütra Commentary have often been ready to read back into 
Sankara’s words. But if the six places in which Sankara actually 
uses the word "indeterminable'? be examined, it will be found that 
Sankara’s concern is really with a slightly different problem. In all 
six places where he uses the phrase ‘tattvanyatvabhyam anirvac- 
aniya' he applies it not directly to nescience but to name and form. 
In four of them he applies it to name and form in their unmanifest 
state, and in the other two?? he is concerned with their transition 
from the unmanifest to the manifest state. In the case of Mandana 
and of Sankara’s followers from the time of Vimuktatman on, the 
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term ‘indeterminable’ occurs in the context of trying to reconcile the 
pain inflicted by nescience, and hence the utility of the Upanishads 
in providing the knowledge that will abolish it, with the omni- 
science and non-duality of the Absolute. Empirical errors were 
explained on the basis of their ‘indeterminability’ and the world- 
illusion was explained on the analogy of empirical errors. But in the 
case of Sankara the term is used in a slightly different context, the 
context of cosmogony, of explaining how a world could arise, of 
what the world could be made from if we are not to admit the 
existence of a second reality over against the Absolute or that the 
Absolute can undergo change or that the world can come into being 
from nothing. In short, Sankara's concern in his use of the term 
‘indeterminable’ is to show how the world-appearance could have 
assumed phenomenal existence; Mandana uses it in the course of 
showing how it can and must be brought to an end. 


It is Professor Hacker who has drawn the attention of modern 
scholars to the fact that Sankara uses the term ‘indeterminable’ in 
the context of problems of cosmogony, and not of defining the 
reality-grade of nescience, in such a way as to preserve both the 
non-duality of the Absolute and the significance and utility of the 
upanishadic teachings on liberation. The fact that there was a differ- 
ence between Sankara's use of the term and that of Mandana and of 
the main stream of teaching in Sankara's own school has not, 
however, passed entirely unnoticed in India itself, even though the 
general tendency there (as elsewhere) has been to read back the 
conception of the indeterminable found amongst Sankara’s followers 
into his own texts. 


Even when it is realized that the term occurs in Sankara in the 
context of problems of cosmogony, however, difficulties about its 
exact interpretation remain. The classical sub-commentators on the 
Brahma Sütra Commentary interpret it, where they notice it, as 
‘neither identical with the Absolute nor different’. Professor Hacker, 
however, fixes attention on the term where it appears at Brahma 
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Sütra Commentary Liv.3 ad init. (see Extract 10 below), where the 
sub-commentators are silent, and claims that the term here stands 
too far removed in the text from any words meaning the Absolute 
or the Lord to justify us on purely grammatical grounds in inter- 
preting it as meaning 'neither identical with the Absolute nor 
different’ — although, for a reason to be explained later, that has in 
fact been the interpretation adopted in the present book. Sankara in 
this passage ostensibly applies the term ‘indeterminable’ to Maya, 
but if the Extract be considered as a whole and compared with the 
other previous Extracts containing the word ‘indeterminable’, it will 
be seen that the reference is really to name and form in their 
unmanifest state. These form the power (Sakti) through which the 
Lord creates the world, and they are sometimes spoken of in the 
ancient texts as Maya and as Prakrti or referred to by other such 
names. 


Professor Hacker makes the interesting claim that Sankara is 
saying at the end of Extract 10 (here translated a little differently) 
that Maya is unmanifest because it cannot be described as a definite 
reality (tat) or as anything else. Even in the earlier passage at 
Brahma Sūtra 1.i.5,°’ though Gambhirananda and Thibaut (presum- 
ably following Anandagiri) interpret the phrase as meaning ‘neither 
identical with the Absolute nor different’, Professor Hacker is able 
to point to the fact that Sankara speaks of name and form as 
unmanifest but tending towards manifestation, ‘about to manifest’. 
He thinks that the term ‘indeterminable’ in Sankara expresses the 
instability of the primary matter of the world in its unmanifest state. 
You cannot say that it has reality (tattva), as it is not yet anything 
definite. Yet you cannot say that it is anything other than a reality, 
because if nothing existed there would be nothing for the world to 
evolve from, and this view is unacceptable to an adherent of Sat- 
karya Vada. Professor Hacker thinks the term ‘probably’ has this 
meaning at all four of its appearances in the Brahma Sütra Comm- 
entary. Where, as at Brahma Sūtra Commentary JI.1.27, a reference 
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to the manifest state of name and form is included, this is to be 
explained on the basis of the law of the pre-existence of the effect 
in the cause (Sat-karya Vada), where the manifest state would be in 
some sense identifiable with the unmanifest state. The passage from 
Sankara's Commentary to Chandogya Upanishad Vliil to be 
quoted below as Extract 9 could be seen as supporting an inter- 
pretation of this kind. Professor Hacker has drawn attention to the 
parallel between Sankara's conception of the indeterminable, as he 
interprets it, and the opening phrase of the Creation Hymn of the Rg 
Veda, ‘There was not the existent or the non-existent then’. There 
are references to this parallel in the later Advaita literature. Thus 
Prakásatman says that Maya is not real from the standpoint of the 
highest truth ‘because the Vedic text “There was not the existent or 
the non-existent then, there was darkness”, proclaims that in its 
primordial (seed) condition the world was neither existent nor 


non-existent and inexplicable’. 


However, while Professor Hacker was undoubtedly right in 
pointing out a certain difference between Sankara’s use of the term 
indeterminable and that of his followers from the time of Vimukt- 
atman on (the term is variously used by Mandana), his own 
explanation of it is not entirely satisfactory. It was based on an 
examination of its four appearances in the Brahma Sütra Comm- 
entary only. It seems, however, that the references to foam and 
water at Upadesa Siahasri (prose) section 19 (Extract 1 below), 
especially when taken together with several other references to foam 
and water occurring in various other Extracts, force us to interpret 
the term ‘indeterminable’ as ‘indeterminable as either different from 
or identical with the Absolute’ in those cases where it occurs in 
association with foam and water, for example in both of the cases 
that fall outside the Brahma Sütra Commentary. This once admitted, 
it is arguable that one should interpret the term the same way 
throughout. This has been the line followed in the present book. 


The Extracts to follow illustrate points raised in the preceding 
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paragraphs. Like all other doctrines, the doctrine of name and form 
as constituting the world-seed is provisional only, and the last four 
Extracts (14-17) concentrate on the illusory character of the world, 
dependent for its existence on name as a mere 'activity of speech'. 


TEXTS ON NAME AND FORM 
AND INDETERMINABILITY 


1. When the pupil has recalled the characteristics of the 
supreme Self, the Teacher should proceed: ‘He it is whose 
name is ether, who is other than name and form, who is 
bodiless... who, by the unthinkable power inherent in His mere 
existence, is the Bringer into Manifestation of unmani-fest 
name and form, which have characteristics different from the 
Absolute, their true Self, which are the seed of the universe 
(jagad-bija), which rest in Him as their Self, which are not 
determinable (anirvacaniya) either as the real principle itself 
(tattva) or as anything different (anyatva), and which are 
known as objects by Him. 


This name and form, being originally unmanifest, mani- 
fested out of this Self in the name and form of the ‘ether’ 
(akasa). And, in this way, the element (bhüta) called ‘the 
ether’ was born from the supreme Self, like the impure 
(cloudy) foam from clear water, and yet it is not completely 
different from water, for it is never found apart from water. 
But water is clear and different from foam, which is of the 
nature of impurity. In the same way, the supreme Self is 
different from name and form, which answer to foam in the 
example. For it is pure and clear and of a different nature. 
Those two, name and form, being first unmanifest, are 
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afterwards brought out into manifestation as the name and 
form of the ether. They correspond to foam in the illustration. 


Becoming progressively grosser and grosser in nature, 
name and form assume the form first of air, then from air they 
become fire, from fire water, from water earth. In this way, 
with each previous state of name and form entering into the 
next one in a definite order, the great elements (mahabhita) 
are produced, ending with earth.” 


0, 
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2. Objection: Is it not a fact that builders and so on require 
material and so on before they can construct a house or the 
like? How can the Self construct the worlds if He has no 
material with which to do so? 


Answer: This does not detract from our position. For 
unmanifest name and form, which are the Self in the sense 
that foam lying latent and potential in the water is the water, 
and which (in their unmanifest state) cannot be called any- 
thing but the Self, can well stand as the material cause of the 
universe, which would correspond (in the illustration) to the 
foam as brought out from latency into manifestation. So there 
is nothing contradictory in saying that the Omniscient One 
created the universe. For He Himself is the material cause as 
name and form, which are (nothing but) Himself 


6, 
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3. Name and form, imagined through nescience as if they 
were the very nature of the Omniscient Lord, indeterminable 
either as the real principle or as anything (independent and) 
different from it, the seed of transmigratory experience and the 
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differentiated world, are spoken of in the Veda and the 
traditional literature as ‘The Power of Maya (mayaà-sakti) 
belonging to the omniscient Lord’ and as ‘Nature’ (prakrti).%° 


S. 
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4. The context shows that the reference in verse IV.5 of the 
Śvetāśvatara Upanishad is to that same divine power (Sakti) in 
which name and form are not yet manifest, that is to say, to 
name and form in their primaeval form before manifestation." 


e. 
~~ 


9. 


5. The modification and distribution of form is dependent on 
the light (prakasa) of name. Name and form, indeed, con- 
stitute, in their various conditions, the whole world of 
transmigratory experience. They are the (most immediate) 
adjuncts (upadhi) of the supreme Self. When brought into 
manifestation, they are indeterminable either as the real prin- 
ciple itself (tattva) or as anything different (anyatva), just as 
foam 1s indeterminable either as water or as anything different. 
That is why it is said (in the text) ‘Name was breathed forth 
(in the form of a manifestation of the Vedic texts)’. And it 
follows from that statement that the other (i.e. form) was also 
breathed forth. 


9. 
« 


6. (The upanishadic text under comment begins: ‘OM! In 
the beginning, verily, all this was the Self, one only.) The 
Self is called ‘Atman’ either because it is all-pervading (deriv- 
ing the word atman from the verb ap, apnoti), or because it 
destroys (deriving it from at, atti, meaning 'eats") or because 
it is infinite (deriving it from at, atati, meaning *wanders').? 
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It is supreme, omniscient, free from all empirical defects like 
hunger and thirst, pure, enlightened and liberated, unborn, 
immortal, fearless, without a second. Before the initial projec- 
tion of the world at the beginning of the world-period, this 
world, already referred to (i.e. in the preceding portion of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka in which the Aitareya Upanishad is 
embedded), which is differentiated into diverse names and 
forms and acts, was none other than the Self. 


You will ask, ‘Is it not one with the Self even now?’ We 
reply that it is. You will ask, ‘How, then, can you say it was 
one with the Self?’ We reply that, even though it 1s still one 
with the Self, there is nevertheless a difference. Before the 
projection of the world it had no manifest distinction into 
name and form. It was the Self. It could only be thought of 
and spoken of as the Self. Now it 1s characterized by manifest 
distinctions of name and form. It can now either be thought of 
and spoken of in a variety of ways, or else thought of and 
spoken of as the Self alone. That is the difference. 


The matter may be illustrated by a simile. Before the 
name and form of foam manifests as something different from 
the water, the foam can only be thought of and spoken of as 
water. But when the foam has manifested as separate from the 
water through a distinct name and form, then the foam may be 
thought of and spoken of variously as water or as foam, or 
else it can be thought of and spoken of just as water alone. 
This is the meaning (i.e. this is the nature of the distinction 
between the world of name and form now and that same world 
before the initial world-projection). 


There was (then) nothing else but the Self, either active 
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or inactive. For example, there was nothing like the independ- 
ent Nature of the Sankhyas, which falls within the domain of 
the not-self. There were no atoms, such as the Vaisesikas 
believe in. Nor was anything whatever of that kind (1.e. eternal 
and beginningless and real like the Nature of the Sankhyas or 
atoms of the Vaisesikas) to be found co-present with the Self. 
That is to say, the Self alone existed.” 


$ 
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7. ‘Let Me be many’. How can one thing become many 
without entering into another? To this it is replied, “Let Me 
procreate Myself, let Me be born’. For His ‘becoming many’ 
does not refer to anything other than Himself, as it would in 
the case of the birth of a son. 


How, then, does He become many? Through bringing to 
manifestation the name and form that rest in Himself. When 
the unmanifest name and form that rest in Him are brought 
into manifestation, then that name and form, without losing 
their nature as the Self, and never really distinct from the 
Absolute (brahman) in time or space, are brought out into 
manifestation in all the various conditions (in which they are 
found in the world). This manifestation (or unfolding of name 
and form) is what constitutes ‘becoming many’. The partless 
Absolute (brahman) could not become many or become 
limited in any other way, just as the partless ether can only 
become limited or many through the instrumentality of 
something else.” So it is only through them (manifest name 
and form) that the Self ‘becomes many’. For no (second) real 
principle is found to exist in past, present or future which 
could be other than the Self and could constitute a not-self, 
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occupying a space and time different from the Self, and con- 
ceivable as subtle, separate and remote. 


Thus in all their conditions (including their unmanifest 
condition) name and form have the Absolute (brahman) for 
their own real nature (àtman), but the Absolute does not have 
them for its real nature. They are spoken of as having the 
Absolute for their own real nature because, 1f it were negated, 
they would no longer exist. And it is through them as external 
adjuncts that the Absolute (brahman) enters into all empirical 
experience as knower, known, knowledge, word and meaning, 


etc.” 
9$. 


d 
8. The whole world was unmanifest name and form before 
creation. But we should not say that it was totally non- 
existent. For the text of the Chandogya Upanishad will later 
deny the non-existence of the effect before its production 
when answering the question ‘How can the existent come 
forth from the non-existent?'? Nor can you say that, because 
it is affirmed that there was non-existence here at the beginn- 
ing, the two views (i.e. that the world did or did not exist prior 
to its projection at the beginning of the world-period) are 
meant to be two optional alternatives. For there can be option- 
al alternatives in regard to courses of action but not in regard 
to matters of fact. 


What, then, does the text mean by saying ‘There was 
non-existence, verily, at the beginning’? Well, but have we not 
already said that ‘non-existence’ here means ‘apparent non- 
existence’? You did, but does not the word in the text ‘verily’ 
(eva) have a specifying and emphatic force? True, it does. But 
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it does not have the force of specifying total absence of all 
existence. What it specifies 1s the absence of all manifest 
name and form, for we see that the word ‘existent’ is applied 
(in See parlance) to the realm of manifest name and form 
(only).... 


‘That became “existence” (sat)’ means that a slight im- 
pulse occurred, bearing on the already pre-existent effect as it 
lay (unmanifest) before creation, fixed, motionless, as if non- 
existent and therefore open to designation (as in the 
upanishadic text at present under comment) as non-existence. 
Then that seed vibrated, and appeared, as it were, to sprout a 
little through fractional manifestation of name and form. Then 
there gradually arose an egg from the waters, growing denser 
by stages.” 


9. Is not this (which we experience now) Being? And, if so, 
why 1s there the distinction made, ‘It existed formerly’? We 
reply, ‘No. (this which we experience now is not in every 
respect identical with the Being that existed then)'. What, 
then, 1s the difference? Even now (says the Advaitin) this 1s 
verily Being. But because it 1s associated with distinctions of 
name and form and is the object of the idea ‘this’, it is also 
‘this’. 

Formerly, however, before the projection of the world, 
Being was expressed through the word and idea ‘Being’. For 
before the rise of the world nothing could be perceived or 
conceived as a definite something having this or that name 
and form. The case is like that of dreamless sleep. One who 
has just awoken from dreamless sleep is aware of Being only 
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and thinks ‘In dreamless sleep it was pure Being only that was 
present'. And the meaning of the present text is that it was the 
same before the beginning of the world. 


It is also like what we hear in the world. A potter will 
take a look at the lump of (damp) clay that he has moulded in 
the morning into the shape of pots and will go off to another 
village and then return in the afternoon (after the clay is dry) 
and will see his work lying clearly and distinctly divided up 
into pots and dishes, and might very well have the idea ‘In the 
morning all these pots and dishes were nothing but clay’. In 
the same way it is said here, ‘In the beginning, (all) this was 


just pure Being’. 


0, 
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10. And the Vedic text ‘For this was then unmanifest’”’ re- 
veals this state (avastha) of name and form when they were a 
seed (bija) and power (Sakti), when they were different from 
manifest name and form and lay in the primordial (pre- 
manifestation) condition of the world, void of all manifest 
name and form and worthy indeed to be called ‘the 
Unmanifest’. 


Here a (Sankhya) objector might interpose: If you admit 
this primordial condition of the world as name and form, of 
the nature of a seed and worthy to be called ‘the Un- 
manifest’...you would be but restating our own (Sankhya) 
doctrine that non-conscious Nature is the material cause of the 
world (a doctrine you are elsewhere particular to disclaim). 
For it is just the primordial condition of the world before us 
that we (Sankhyas) accept as Nature (pradhana). 
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To this objection we reply as follows. We might fairly be 
accused of adopting the doctrine that the Nature of the 
Sankhyas is the material cause of the world if we accepted any 
independently existing primordial condition of the world as the 
material cause (of its present manifest condition as effect). But 
we look upon the primordial (seed) condition of the world as 
something existing in dependence on the Lord, and not 
independently. And this primordial condition of the world is 
certainly something that must be accepted, because it is a 
doctrine that has point and significance. Without it, one could 
not establish the Creatorship of the Lord, for He could not act 
without a power (Sakti). Moreover, (the presence of a power 
is the only possible explanation of the fact that) the liberated 
ones do not return (for further worldly experience). For (in 
their case) the seed-power is burnt by knowledge.” For the 
seed-power is of the nature of nescience, referred to by the 
term ‘the Unmanifest’, having its foundation (asraya) in the 
supreme Lord, illusory through and through, the great sleep in 
which the transmigrating souls lie,” unable to awaken to their 
true nature. This ‘Unmanifest’ is sometimes referred to by the 
name ‘Ether’, as in such Vedic texts as ‘O Gargi, in this in- 
destructible one, the Ether is woven warp and woof'.? Some- 
times it is itself referred to as ‘the indestructible’, as in the 
text ‘The Supreme, beyond the Indestructible'.*! Sometimes it 
is called ‘Maya’ (or the delusive power of cosmic projection), 
as in the text, ‘Know that (this) Maya is Nature, and that the 
one who owns this delusive power is the Great Lord’. 


That delusive power is unmanifest, as it cannot be deter- 
mined either as being the real principle itself (tattva) or as 
being anything else. 
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11. The teaching (at Chandogya Upanishad III.xix.1) does not 
imply that there was total non-existence before the rise of the 
world (into manifestation) or that the effect (the world) was 
then non-existent. The attributes of the world are different 
when name and form are unmanifest from what they are when 
name and form are manifest. It was on account of having these 
different attributes before its rise into manifestation that the 
world was said at Chandogya Upanishad IILxix.1 to be then 
‘non-existent’, though in fact it was existent, as the effect is 
never anything different from the cause." 


$e 
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12. The word ‘this’ refers to the universe as made up of 
manifest name and form, of the nature of means and ends, as 
already described. The words ‘that’ and ‘this’, denoting the 
universe in its unmanifest and manifest state respectively, are 
placed in apposition. And from this we infer the identity of the 
universe in its unmanifest and manifest states. That (unmani- 
fest) was verily (none other than) this (manifest universe) and 
this (manifest universe) was then that (unmanifest). From all 
of which it is clear that there was no production of any 
hitherto non-existent effect or destruction of any already 
existent effect (when the world came into manifestation at the 
beginning of the world-period). 


This universe, being of the nature just described, came 
into manifestation from non-manifestation through name and 
form. The expression ‘brought itself into manifestation’ is 
reflexive. It means the Unmanifest itself manifested itself.” 
The prefixes ‘vi’ and ‘a’ which make up the opening ‘vya’ of 
the word ‘vyakriyata’ imply that the Unmanifest came into 
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clear manifestation. Manifestation 1s here conceived as clear 
determination into particular names and forms. We have to 
presume a resort to action here, analysable into such factors as 
controller, agent, means and instruments. 


The phrase (in the text) ‘that name’ just means a name in 
general, expressed through a pronoun (‘that’) which introduces 
a distinction. The (whole) phrase (in the text) ‘This person 
has that (1e. such and such a) name’ refers to the case 
where one says either ‘This person’s name 1s Devadatta’ or 
‘This person’s name is Yajfiadatta’ as the case might be. 


Similarly, (in the next phrase) the word ‘this’ in ‘this 
form’ means ‘any’, i.e. any form, white or black or any other. 
“Has this form’ means ‘has this white form’ or ‘has this black 
form’ as the case might be. Even today, the real, which 1s the 
Unmanifest here spoken of, comes to manifestation only 
through name and form, through the idea ‘This has this name 
and this form’. 


He for the sake of attaining whom the whole discipline of 
Advaita is undertaken; He to whom agency, action and its 
results are falsely attributed through natural ignorance; He 
who is the cause of the whole universe; He who is the real 
nature of that unmanifest name and form which come to 
manifestation like cloudy foam from clear water, He who is 
different from that (manifest) name and form, by His very 
nature eternal, pure, illumined and free; He, bringing into 
manifestation unmanifest name and form, which were really 
none other than Himself, entered into all these bodies from 
Brahm to the nearest clump of grass. 
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13. What is the nature of the Infinite (bhiman)? ‘Where one 
sees nothing else, hears nothing else...” On that plane (bhümti) 
or in that metaphysical principle (tattva) there is nothing else 
to be seen. There is no situation in which a seer, distinct and 
different from what he sees, sees something else through an 
organ of knowledge that is different again. In the same way, 
*One hears nothing else'. Because all kinds of objects fall 
within name and form, the mention here of the two 
sense-faculties that perceive them, hearing and seeing, 
includes the other senses figuratively." 
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14. And in the same way knowledge (vidya) and lack of 
discrimination (aviveka) are experienced, and people actually 
communicate knowledge of the Self to others (through words), 
while others effectively receive it. Thus knowledge and ignor- 
ance both fall within name and form, and name and form are 
not attributes (dharma) of the Self. For there is another text 
which says, ‘He who unfolds name and form into manifest- 
ation and He within whom they rest is the Absolute'.* But 
these two, name and form, are just imagined, as night and day 
are imagined in reference to the one (unchanging) sun. In 
truth, they do not exist at all.®° 


*, 
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15. The fact that the Self alone exists has to be learned from 
a correct apprehension of the meaning of the Vedic texts. 
Distinctions in the Self are imagined on account of dis- 
tinctions in the objects denoted by words. But the objects 
themselves are imagined through hearing words. This has been 
called the triad of form, name and action.” These three (form, 
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name and action) are thus unreal, being imagined relatively to 
one another. A word, after being heard in speech, is acted 
on by the mind (and projected) externally elsewhere (as an 
image). And when it has been seen according to its mental 
form (as an image), it is ready to be converted (once more) 
into a word. This whole universe 1s imagined in just this way 
on the basis of erroneous ideas.?! 


6, 
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16. But how do we know that a determination of the meaning 
of the holy syllable OM will be of any help towards 
knowledge of the Self as the principle of Reality? We know 
this from such Vedic texts as ‘That (word which all the Vedas 
declare... desiring which people observe celibacy) is OM’....” 
The non-dual Self, the supreme reality, is the substratum on 
which the various illusions beginning with the Cosmic Vital 
Energy (prana) that go to make up the world-appearance rest, 
just as the rope is the substratum on which various illusions 
such as the snake (trickle of water, crack in the ground), etc., 
rest. Similarly, we have an appearance of plurality in speech, 
consisting in the words which refer to the various objects 
of the world-appearance, beginning with the Cosmic Vital 
Energy, themselves mere imaginations in the Self. But this 
whole appearance of plurality in speech is in reality nothing 
but the (one) syllable OM. And the syllable OM is the true 
nature of the Self, as it expresses the Self. And all objects, 
beginning with the Cosmic Vital Energy, which are mere 
imaginations superimposed on the Self, are the meanings 
expressed by words, and have no existence apart from the 
words which express them, while the words themselves are 
but modifications of the syllable OM. For we have such Vedic 
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texts on the point as ‘A modification is a mere activity of 
speech, a name’ and ‘(Speech is his rope, names the knots.) 
By his speech as rope and by names as knots is all this bound. 
For all this is names, (and by his speech He names every- 
thing.)'? 


The text begins ‘All this (world) is the sound OM’.™ This 
is because all the objects that go to form the world are subject 
to designation by a name and hence have no existence apart 
from that name. And because the names have no existence 
apart from the syllable OM, it follows that ‘All this (world) is 
nothing but the syllable OM". Even the Absolute in its highest 
form is the syllable OM. For it can only be known through the 
artifice of word and meaning.... Whatever has been or is or 
will be... all that is nothing but the syllable OM, according to 
the reasoning already given. And all that, such as the Un- 
manifest principle and the like, which is beyond past, present 
and future, and not limited by time, and whose existence 
(cannot be perceived but) has to be inferred from its effects, 
that, too, is nothing but the syllable OM. 


Though the name and the named are one, this unity has 
so far been treated of from the standpoint of the name. It has 
been said, for instance, that all this (world) is but the syllable 
OM. Now (in the next passage of the text) the same subject is 
taught from the standpoint of the named, to show that the 
name and the named are one. Otherwise people will think that 
the named is equivalent to the name only in some meta- 
phorical sense, if they are led to suppose that the named can 
only be known in dependence on the name (concluding hence 
that it must in some sense be different from it). And the 
purpose of knowing the identity of the name and the named is 
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to enable oneself to dismiss name and named altogether and 
realize the Absolute, which is quite different from either.” 


e. 
ho d 


17. But you might raise the question of how it could be 
shown that this whole world of transmigratory experience, 
manifest and unmanifest, consisting of action, its factors and 
results, could be of the nature of name, form and action only, 
and not of the Self. The Upanishad begins the reply to this 
question by considering the problem of name. Speech (vàc) is 
the sound-universal including all names, as explained in the 
previous section. And the statement “Whatever sound exists it 
is verily (an aspect of) Vac’” has already been heard. Hence 
it follows that the meaning of the word ‘Vac’ is simply sound 
in general. This sound-universal is the ‘uktha’ or material 
cause of the various names, as a salt-mound ts the material 
cause of the individual particles of salt which come from it.... 
All particular names such as Yajfiadatta and Devadatta 
proceed from this sound-universal, in the sense of being 
separated off from it like salt particles from the parent mound. 
And an effect is non-different from its material cause, while 
the particulars fall within the universal they belong to. 


But in what sense 1s Vac spoken of as the universal, and 
names as its particular instances? ‘It is their common elem- 
ent', says the Upanishad. A universal is what is common to a 
number of things. The element ‘sama’ implicit in the mean- 
ings of the word 'samànya' (meaning ‘universal’) expresses 
the idea ‘samattva’ or ‘being universally present’. For Vac is 
common to all names, which are its particular forms, and 
particular names cannot come into being without it. That 
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which cannot come into being without a certain thing is 
non-different from that thing, as clay-pots are non-different 
from clay. 


The Upanishad now proceeds to explain in what sense 
all particular names receive their being from Vac. Vac is 
their supporting principle (literally their ‘brahman’, their 
‘nourisher’), their true nature (4tman). All names receive their 
being from it, as names cannot be anything other than the 
principle of sound.... It is thus demonstrated that names are 
nothing but (aspects of) sound because they are effects of 
which it is the material cause and particulars of which it 15 the 
universal, while sound stands as their essence (svarüpa). 
Similarly, all forms (should be reduced to the universal 
principle ‘sight’) and all acts (should be reduced to the 
universal principle called *action").? 


3. World-Periods and Theory of the Elements 


As Rudolf Otto pointed out,” the relation of the one to the 
many is conceived metaphysically by Sankara, whereas in the 
Upanishads the relation is often expressed mythologically as a 
process occurring in time. From the standpoint of nescience, 
however, Sankara is often content to retain the mythological mode 
of expression. Chapter VII, section 1, below, will show how he 
regarded the creation-texts of the Upanishads not so much as 
statements of historical fact as a device (upàya) to prepare the 
spiritually ignorant mind to receive the doctrine that behind all 
apparent plurality there lay real identity. Nevertheless, as an upan- 
ishadic commentator, he had to reduce them to some sort of order 
and give them provisional significance for those still under the sway 
of nescience, or there was danger that the latter would abandon not 
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only their belief in the infallibility of the Veda but also its 
ritualistic, ethical and spiritual instruction, under the influence of 
rationalistic teachers of whom India never seems to have had any 
lack. 


Of the Extracts to follow, the first states the famous theory of 
world-periods (kalpa). This doctrine of the eternal cycle of pro- 
jection and re-absorption of the universe is typical of the Gita, 
Mahabharata and Puranas, but not of the classical Upanishads, 
where faint suggestions of it are to be heard only in the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad.? It was embraced by Sankara, who had to make the 
older Upanishad creation-texts fit into it as best he could. By his 
time it had of course become standard belief amongst Hindus, and 
even today it has seemed to at least one modern Western physicist 
to offer, in its sovereign immensity, the most suitable framework for 
the formation of hypotheses about the ultimate nature of the 
universe." 


The first Extract, then, states the doctrine of world-periods on 
the basis of the Gità teaching. Extracts 2 and 3 expound the doctrine 
of the ‘three-folding’ (trivrtkarana) of the elements found in the 
Chàndogya Upanishad, which is somewhat like the doctrine of five- 
folding (paficikarana) found amongst Sankara's later followers," 
though less developed. The work attributed to Sankara entitled the 
Paficikarana, which, together with its Varttika attributed to 
Suresvara, appears to be couched in the dry scholastic idiom of a 
later epoch, would not affect the issue even if it were genuine, as 
the ‘five-folding’ there envisaged is not, as in the version adopted 
by Sankara’s later followers, an intertwining-doctrine, but an 
evolution-doctrine, where evolution occurs in five stages. '? 


However, the doctrine that the world was composed not of 
three but of five basic elements had appeared as early as the 
Taittirtya Upanishad, and Extracts 4-9 below show that this was the 
doctrine of the elements to which Sankara basically adhered. It is 
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not a doctrine of three-folding or five-folding but a kind of 
emanation doctrine, according to which the first element to emanate 
from the Absolute at the beginning of the world-period is the ether, 
while wind emanates from ether, fire from wind, water from fire and 
earth from water. Each new element as one descends the hierarchy 
has an extra determining quality which renders it more gross and 
less pervasive than its predecessors, so that the universe comes into 
being, as it were, by the progressive solidification and diminution 
of the ether, itself a subtle emanation from the Absolute, and we 
have seen in the previous section how the ether is itself the first 
manifestation of unmanifest name and form. No distinction between 
five separate subtle elements (tanmatra) and five gross elements 
(mahabhita) is involved here. That was a conception of the Sankhya 
philosophers that was adopted in the Epics and Puranas but is not 
found in the classical Upanishads. 


Extracts 8 and 9 depict the absorption of the elements at the 
end of the world-period, thus further establishing the connection 
between the doctrine of world-periods and the theory of the 
elements. The last Extract, No.10, attempts to reconcile the three- 
element doctrine of the Chandogya with the five-element doctrine 
of the Taittiriya Upanishad on lines laid down in the Brahma Sütras. 


TEXTS ON WORLD-PERIODS 
AND THEORY OF THE ELEMENTS 


1. Why is it said (in the previous verse) that all the worlds, 
including the world of Brahma, ‘return’? Because they are of 
limited duration. In what way? It is held that a day of Brahma, 
who is known also as Prajapati and Virat, lasts a thousand 
ages (yuga), while his night is of the same length. Who hold 
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this? The experts on time. Hence, because the worlds are thus 
of limited duration, they ‘return’. 


Next the text states what takes place in the ‘day’ of 
Brahma and what in the *night'.? All creatures come into 
manifestation from the Unmanifest Principle, which 1s the 
sleep-state of Prajapati. This refers to all individuals, both the 
moving and the fixed. They emerge at the onset of ‘day’, that 
is, on the awakening of Brahma. And they all dissolve back 
into the Unmanifest Principle mentioned above at the onset of 
‘night’, that is, at the sleeping-time of Brahma. 


The next verse has three purposes. The Lord wants to 
show that His teachings do not involve the fault of implying 
that people reap the rewards of deeds they have not done and 
do not reap the rewards of deeds they have done. He also 
wants to show that action taken in pursuit of the teachings on 
liberation bears tangible fruit. And He wants to inculcate 
indifference to the world based on the conviction that all 
creatures necessarily undergo repeated births and deaths under 
the force of their stock of merit and demerit derived from 
action based on nescience and other passions. 


*O Son of Prtha! These creatures, moving and fixed, are 
the very same that existed in the world-period that went 
before. Again and again they are reborn at the onset of the 
“day” of Brahma and again and again they dissolve back at 
the onset of the “night” of Brahma. Helplessly, they are reborn 


again and again at the onset of the “day”.’!™ 
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2. Entering thus into the three deities, He thought ‘Let Me 
unfold name and form, which are now in their seed state and 
unmanifest and identical with their own Self. And let Me 
make each of these deities threefold (by combining each of 
them with a subordinate measure of the other two).’ 


When the text says that each of the three 1s made three- 
fold, it implies that where any one of them is being made 
threefold it is predominant and the other two are subordinate 
partners in the combination, otherwise it would only have 
spoken of one ‘making threefold’, and all three would have 
been equal partners throughout, as in the case of three twisted 
strands of a rope.... This is how it is that ‘fire’, ‘water’ and 
‘food’ acquired their separate names and forms, so that one 
can say, ‘This is fire, this is water, this is food'. The 
purpose of these deities’ acquiring separate names and forms 
was that they could become objects of experience (in the form 
of the three basic elements of fire, water and food). 


With this thought, this (supreme) Deity entered within 
these three deities (fire, water and food or earth that He 
projected) as a living soul, in the manner previously 
described,’ like the sun entering as a reflection into water. 
First He entered into the body of Virat, and then into the 
bodies of the gods and other created beings, and unfolded 
name and form according to His will, so that everything had 
such and such a name and such and such a form." 


sS 
i d 


3. Moreover, it is the settled conclusion of the Upanishads 
as a whole that it 1s the supreme Lord alone who evolves 
name and form into manifestation, as is clear from such texts 
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as ‘The “ether” (1.e. the supreme Lord) draws out name and 
form’.'® Therefore it is the work of the supreme Lord alone 
to evolve name and form, and this He does to the accompani- 
ment of ‘threefolding’."°? For the unfolding of name and form 
is represented in one of the texts! as taking place in con- 
nection with the original threefolding, as the evolution of the 
three deities into name and form 1s explained in the very text 
which explains how fire, water and food (as the material 
elements from which the world is composed) come into being 
(through the inter-combination or threefolding of the three 
original deities). 


And the Vedic text itself refers to that threefolding in the 
case of the fire, the sun, moon and lightning in the passage 
beginning ‘The red form in (gross or material) fire is the form 
of the fire-deity, the white form in (material) fire is the form 
of the water-deity and the black form in (material) fire is the 
form of the food-deity'.!!! Here the form called fire (in the 
gross or material sense) 1s evolved into manifestation. And 
when the form has been evolved, then, from perception of the 
object, the name ‘fire’ is evolved.!? And this should be 
understood to hold good not only in the case of the (material) 
element fire but also in the case of its modifications such 
as the sun, the moon and lightning. And this example of 
(material) fire and its modifications is used to assert that 
threefolding is present in the constitution of the (material) 
earth,!? water and fire, all three... 


According to the Vedic doctrine, when this principle of 
earth (bhümi) has undergone threefolding and is subsequently 
eaten by man (in the form of rice, barley and other crops it 
brings forth), the result is the formation of flesh and other 
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parts of the body. For the Vedic text says, ‘Food, when eaten, 
becomes divided into three. The coarsest part becomes faeces, 
the middling part flesh and the finest part mind'.!^ The idea 
implied is that it is the earth-principle already threefolded (and 
therefore gross and material) that is being eaten as food in the 
form of rice and barley and the like. Its coarsest form is 
expelled in the form of faeces. The middling form swells the 
flesh of the body and the finest form nourishes the mind. And 
the functions (in regard to the human individual) of the other 
two elements, water and fire, have to be understood analog- 
ously, according to the Vedic teaching. Urine, blood and vital 
energies proceed from the (coarsest, middling and finest parts 
respectively of the) water element, while bones, fat and speech 
proceed from the (corresponding parts of the) fire element. '? 


4. This Spirit (purusa) ‘took thought’ in the way above 
described! and projected the Cosmic Vital Principle known 
as Hiranyagarbha, the inner self and the energy of the organs 
of all living creatures. Next the Spirit brought forth from the 
Cosmic Vital Principle ‘Faith’ (Sraddha), that which prompts 
all beings to their good acts. The Spirit created the great 
material elements, which are the /ocus and means for perform- 
ing actions and the enjoyment of their fruits and which are 
hence the cause of this action and enjoyment. 


He brought forth ether, which has sound for its quality. 
He brought forth wind (from the ether) which is distinguished 
by its two qualities, its own peculiar quality of touch and also 
the peculiar quality (viz. sound) of its (material) cause (ether). 
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In like manner, He brought forth fire, which 1s distinguished 
by three qualities, its own peculiar quality of colour and the 
two previous ones of sound and touch. In the same way He 
brought forth water, which has four qualities, its own peculiar 
quality of taste, with the previous qualities (sound, touch and 
colour) also entering in. And likewise there was the earth, 
which has five qualities, through its own peculiar quality of 
odour allied to the entering in of the (four) previous qualities. 
And the Spirit further created organs of two kinds from these 
great elements, organs of knowledge and organs of action. 
And to stand within these ten organs and functions as their 
overlord, the Spirit brought forth mind, of the nature of doubt 
and intention." 

5. From this Absolute, the Self in its true nature, arose the 
ether (ākāśa). The ether is the principle which has sound for 
its property (guna) and has the function of creating space for 
solid bodies. From the ether arose wind (vayu), which has two 
properties, its own special property touch, and the property of 
its cause, namely the property sound. From wind arose fire, 
which has three properties, its own peculiar property of colour 
and the two previous properties. From fire arose water, having 
four properties, its own peculiar property taste plus the three 
previous properties. From water arose earth with five 
properties, its own peculiar property of odour plus the four 
preceding ones. From the earth arose plants, from plants food. 
From food converted into seed arose man with head, hands 
and other organs.!!? 
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6. The instruments of cognition consisting of mind and the 
senses arise from this same principle, the Imperishable. And 
so also do ether, the external (extra-corporeal) wind with its 
various properties of carrying things in different directions, ? 
fire, water and lastly earth, support of all." These form the 
material cause of the body and of sense-objects. And these 
elements arise from the supreme Spirit successively, ether 
having sound for its attribute, wind having sound and touch 
for its attributes, fire having sound, touch and colour, water 
having sound, touch, colour and taste, and earth having sound, 
touch, colour, taste and odour.??! 


:$. 
b d 


7. In the causal chain constituted by the elements, which 
begins with the earth (as the final and densest effect) and 
passes through water, fire, wind and ether up to the inmost 
Self standing beyond the elements as their ultimate cause, 
each successive member of the chain is recognizable as the 
cause of that which has gone before because it lacks the 
distinguishing properties of its effects and is hence more 
subtle and pervasive than they.!? 

Ld 
8. And there is another point. It is not only at the time of its 
maintenance and projection that the universe is one with the 
Absolute on account of being non-existent apart from Con- 
sciousness. It is so in dissolution as well. Just as there are no 
bubbles and foam, etc., apart from the water from which they 
come, so none of the effects of the supreme principle of Cons- 
ciousness, to wit name, form and action, exist apart from the 
supreme principle of Consciousness when they have been 
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dissolved back into it. Hence one should realize, says the text, 
that only the one sole Absolute exists, a perfectly homo- 
geneous mass of Consciousness. 


A comparison is given to illustrate the nature of the 
cosmic dissolution (pralaya). Just as the ocean is the one 
receptacle for the water of all the rivers, wells and tanks, the 
one goal and the one place of dissolution, where they lose all 
distinctions and amalgamate as one, just so is the skin, 
meaning the sense of touch in general, the one receptacle for 
all particular instances of touch, whether soft or hard or rough 
or slippery, all of which are qualities of the one great element 
wind. When all particular instances of touch have entered into 
the realm of touch-in-general, like all particular instances of 
water entering into the sea, then they are nothing over and 
above that. Even before, they were only its modifications. 


In the same way, that principle of touch-in-general, in 
its turn, enters into the ideas of the mind, that is, into the 
realm of mind-in-general, just as particular instances of touch 
entered into the realm of touch-in-general. And when it has 
entered into it, it is nothing over and above it. 


And in the same way, the realm of mind enters into the 
realm of consciousness-in-general, and 1s then nothing over 
and above it. And then, having become pure knowledge, it 
dissolves into the Absolute as massed Consciousness, like 
water into the ocean. When the whole universe, beginning 
with sound,'” has dissolved stage by stage into massed Cons- 
ciousness, together with the organs that perceive it, then, 
because there is no longer any external adjunct, the Absolute 
remains as massed Consciousness, perfectly homogeneous like 
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a lump of salt, with nothing interior to it, nothing exterior to 
it and nothing else pervading it. Therefore one should know 
that all this is the Self, one without a second. 


In the same way, all odours as particular instances of the 
special quality of the earth-element, enter into the realm of 
odour-in-general. And all flavours, as particular instances of 
the special quality of the water-element, enter into the realm 
of taste-in-general. And all colours, as particular instances of 
light, the special quality of fire, enter into the realm of sight- 
in-general. Particular sounds enter into the realm of hearing- 
in-general in the same way. Ther all these universals from the 
realm of hearing-in-general onwards dissolve in thought, into 
the realm of mind-in-general. The realm of mind-in-general 
dissolves into knowledge or the realm of consciousness 
-in-general. Having become pure knowledge, it dissolves into 
massed Consciousness, the supreme. 


In the same way, the realm of the organs in action, com- 
prising all particular instances of receiving (hands), moving 
about (feet), excretion and procreation, enter each into its own 
principle of activity in its universal form, and having once 
done so are in no way separable from it, as particular volumes 
of water, having once flowed into the sea, are no longer 
separable from it. And these universals are themselves but the 
Cosmic Vital Energy (prana), and the Vital Energy is nothing 
other than Consciousness (prajfíana) ‘Whatever is Vital 
Energy is Consciousness and whatever is Consciousness is 
Vital Energy’, says the Kausitaki Upanishad. "^ 


9. 
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9. We have considered the order in which the great elements 
emerge at the beginning of the world-period, so now we are 
ready to consider the order in which they dissolve back at the 
end of it. Does this dissolution occur without any fixed order 
or in the same order that they emerged or in the reverse order? 


We leam from the Vedic texts that the production, main- 
tenance and dissolution of the great elements takes place in 
the Absolute. For the Veda speaks of the Absolute as ‘that 
from which these elements (or beings) are born, that through 
which, once born, they live, and that into which they are 
dissolved when they (finally) depart? .' And one might initial- 
ly suppose that this final re-absorption took place in no special 
order, as none is specified. Or else one might suppose that, 
because the texts teach that the emergence of the elements 
Occurs in a particular order, their dissolution, too, must occur 
in a special order, and that it would be the same order as that 
in which they emerged. 


In face of these false suggestions we reply that, on the 
contrary, the order of dissolution must be the exact reverse of 
the order of emergence. For example, we see that when a 
person ascends a flight of steps one by one he has to descend 
them in exactly the reverse order. Again, we see that every- 
thing produced from clay, whether it be pots or dishes, returns 
to clay, as everything produced from water, whether it be ice 
or hailstones, returns to water. Hence it is but reasonable that 
earth, which emerged from water, should dissolve back into 
water when its time was past; and that water, which emerged 
from fire, should return to fire; and in this way one must 
reckon that each successive cause in the hierarchy of causes 
among the elements dissolves back into its own cause, the 
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next and more subtle principle in the series, until the whole 
mass of effects dissolves finally into the Absolute, the highest 
and most subtle cause of all. For it does not make sense to 
suppose that any cause in the series should arbitrarily skip its 
own cause and dissolve into the cause of its cause. 


And there are passages here and there in the Smrti which 
describe the order of dissolution of the elements as being the 
exact reverse of the order of their emergence, as for example, 
‘O Narada, earth, the support of all creatures, dissolves in 
water, water in fire, fire in wind’.’”° 


And the order of the emergence of the elements taught in 
the Veda is specifically said to be their order of emergence 
only, not that of their dissolution. And one would not expect 
this to be the order of their dissolution in the natural course. 
For it is not reasonable to suppose that an effect should remain 
in being after its material cause had dissolved. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly intelligible that the material cause should 
remain in being after the effect had dissolved back into it, as 
this is what we find in the case of clay and other material 
causes in the world." 

10. Taittirtya Upanishad II.1 declares that fire was projected 
third in order in the words ‘From this same Self, verily, was 
born the ether. From the ether was born the wind. From the 
wind was born fire’. This text cannot be interpreted differently 
to mean anything other than the direct meaning of the words. 
On the other hand Chandogya VI.11.3 can well be interpreted 
to mean, ‘Having first created ether and the wind, He then 
created fire’. For the main purpose of this text is to affirm that 
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Being created (or projected) the deity ‘Fire’. It cannot, there- 
fore, have the additional purpose of negating the (prior) 
creation of ether, known from another Vedic text. For one and 
the same text cannot be supposed to be performing two 
different functions at the same time (such as affirming one 
thing and negating another, unless it is otherwise unintellig- 
ible)."* And there is no reason why the Creator, Himself 
unitary, should not project several principles successively. On 
such a basis it is clear that the texts can be taken as con- 
stituting a harmonious whole, and no text need be discarded 
as contradictory. Nor do we mean to imply that the Creator 1s 
taught in one and the same passage (viz. Chandogya 
Upanishad VI.ii.3) to be concerned with two different creat- 
ions; for it is from a completely different passage (at Taittiriya 
Upanishad II.1) that we learn of the other creation (namely of 
ether and wind preceding fire). Further, consider the text, 
*Verily, all this is the Absolute, that in which all is born, 
dissolves and breathes’.'” Here it is taught that the Absolute 
is itself the original cause of all the objects of the world. But 
this text does not annul the teaching at another place in the 
Veda that the principles from which the world is composed 
came out from one another successively, beginning with fire. 
And in just the same way, the teaching in one text that it was 
fire that arose directly from the Absolute does not annul the 
teaching of another text that the series of productions began 
with ether... "° 
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4. The Presiding Deities 


We are not here concerned with the intricacies of the early 
history of the conceptions associated with the names Brahmi, 
Hiranyagarbha, Sūtra, Antaryamin, Mahat, Buddhi, Satya, Prajapati, 
Vac, Virat, Ka, Prana, Vayu and other names used by Sankara in 
connection with the chief deity presiding over the evolution and 
withdrawal of the universe. Name and form, imagined through 
nescience, unmanifest before the beginning of the world-period and 
gradually brought into manifestation in accordance with the deeds 
of living beings as the world-process unfolds, are what constitute 
the stuff of the world for Sankara. They and their transformations 
form the external adjuncts of the supreme unchanging principle of 
Consciousness, and when the latter is viewed in association with the 
universe it assumes the appearance of a deity. Various names were 
used for this deity in the ancient texts, of which the most important, 
for Sankara, have been listed above. The deity can be conceived 
either as the universe (Virat), or as the Cosmic Intellect (Buddhi, 
Mahat, Hiranyagarbha) in which all individual intellects are con- 
tained and in which the impressions of the previous thoughts and 
deeds of all creatures lie, or as the Vital Energy (Prana, Vayu) by 
which the whole process is sustained. All lesser deities that preside 
over natural phenomena governed by law (e.g. Aditya, the sun-god) 
can be represented as modifications of the one great deity called 
variously Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati or by other names. The 
exception is Visnu (alternatively called Vasudeva, Krsna, Narayana 
and Bhagavan), who is often identified with the Absolute. '?' As for 
the creator-deity, he is but the instrument of the Absolute, non- 
conscious in himself and requiring to be sustained and illumined by 
the light of the Absolute before he can unfold its powers of 
knowledge and action. 


Extracts on this topic are arranged in three groups. Group A 
gives texts affirming that the Absolute stands supreme, untouched 
by any of its adjuncts, and yet that, from the standpoint of 
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nescience, we have to accept the traditions of the Veda and Smrti 
which represent the Absolute as if it were unfolding the universe 
through the knowledge and activity of a great creator-deity, the 
first-born to emerge at the beginning of the world-period, called by 
any of the names listed above and functioning as the ‘body’ and 
all-vivifying ‘soul’ of the universe. 


Group B concentrates on texts where this deity is specifically 
revered under the name Hiranyagarbha. The name ‘Hiranyagarbha’ 
means ‘Golden Germ’ or ‘Golden Embryo’, and referred, at an early 
stage of its history, to the first nucleus of manifest being that formed 
in the infinite waters of unmanifest being before creation, and from 
which all manifest being was to unfold. In Sankara's texts, the term 
Hiranyagarbha tends to stand for the mental aspect of the world- 
soul. He speaks of it as the collective mind embracing all individual 
minds, as the repository of all mental impressions and as the 
material for the ‘seventeen-fold subtle body’.'*? The texts here 
gathered show that the term Hiranyagarbha could be used by 
Sankara to stand for the universe in its ‘mental’ aspect, that is, in its 
subtle (i.e. imperceptible) aspect of impressions awaiting future 
manifestation. In this sense it could be contrasted with ‘Virat’, the 
‘gross’ or perceptible body of the universe, consisting of perceptible 
physical objects. But the meanings of the two terms are not so 
rigidly fixed in Sankara as they became amongst his later followers. 
In some places they are identified, ?? and we have already caught a 
hint'** of the survival of a much earlier meaning of the term Virat, 
as standing for what subsisted before the entry of the creator-deity 
with the organizing power of name and form into the chaos that had 
resulted from his own dismemberment. 


Texts in Group C discuss the minor deities exercising lesser 
power into which the Cosmic Vital Energy (prana) breaks up. Such 
gods have certain supernormal powers, especially that of being 
present at many different sacrifices at different places at the same 
time, while themselves remaining only one. But they are mortal and 
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powerless on their own, receiving all their strength from the Lord. 
Moreover, considered as individuals, even their existence and auth- 
ority is temporary: they are office-bearers, and only the office is 
important. In some cases names of gods refer to natural phenomena 
like the sun, but in such cases the reference is also to the presiding 
deity, a modification of the Cosmic Vital Energy. A final point 
made (Extract 14) is that, with the exception of the special case of 
the path to deferred release through attainment of the “World of 
Brahma’, to be treated of in Volume VI, Chapter XIV, below, 
practice of rituals and meditation with a view to attain union with, 
or the status of, one of the gods is not part of the Vedantic 
discipline aiming at liberation. The subject of the power of the gods 
to place obstacles in the way of man striving for spiritual advance, 
and their motives for using such power, is not mentioned in the 
present Extracts, but is dealt with at Volume V, Chapter XII, section 
1. Reference to the support from the deities received by the 
individual in the normal functioning of his sense-organs will be 
found in Volume HI, Chapter VIII, section 2. 


TEXTS ON THE PRESIDING DEITIES: GROUP A 


l. In the case of those who see distinctions wherever there 
are external adjuncts and bodies, the Self alone appears, 
through nescience, to be associated with the Vital Energy 
(prana), mind (manas), senses and sense-objects. But this is a 
mere illusion, like the attribution of impurities and a concave 
surface to the ether of the sky, and for those who have penetr- 
ated to the final truth, the Self is not in its own true nature 
associated with the Vital Energy or the other characteristics 
mentioned. It is ‘without Vital Energy’ in the sense that it is 
not naturally invested with Vital Energy, and is not by nature 
a cosmic force having the power of motion and a variety of 
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other powers of action. It is ‘without mind’ in the sense that 
it is not invested with a faculty of proposing, etc., associated 
with various powers of knowledge. The negation of Vital 
Energy and mind includes the negation of the five vital 
breaths of the body,P? the physical organs of action and their 
objects, both the higher (buddhi) and lower (manas) aspects of 
the mind," as also the sense-organs and their objects." 


e. 
«* 


2. This principle, the Absolute (brahman), when considered 
in abstraction from all adjuncts, is stainless, actionless, peace- 
ful, one without a second, knowable through abstraction 
(apoha) from all particulars through the formula *Not thus, not 
thus’, beyond the range of all words and notions. This same 
principle, through association with the adjunct of perfectly 
pure consciousness (prajfia) becomes the omniscient Lord, 
who roused to life the all-comprehensive unmanifest seed of 
the universe, and who is known as the Inner Ruler (antar- 
yàmin) because He controls it. And this very same principle 
is called the Golden Embryo (hiranya-garbha) in so far as He 
identifies Himself with the (cosmic) Intellect (buddhi), the 
seed of the manifest world. The same principle is known as 
Viràt or Prajapati when associated with the adjunct of the first 
body born within the cosmic Egg."* When associated with 
such adjuncts as fire, which proceed from Virat, it is known 
as ‘a deity’ (devata).P? And then this same principle, the 
Absolute (brahman), when associated with all particular 
bodies as its adjuncts, from those of Brahma down to the 
meanest clump of grass, receives the name and form proper to 
those bodies. And it is the same one principle, differentiated 
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into all its distinctions through external adjuncts (though not 
in its true essence), that is variously apprehended by all living 
creatures and interpreted differently by different speculative 
philosophers. Witness such a text from the Smrti as, ‘Some 
call this one principle the eternal Absolute (brahman), some 
‘Agni’, some ‘Manu’, some ‘Prajapati’. Some call Him 
‘Indra’, others the Cosmic Vital Energy (pràna).'^? 


$. 
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3. It has been said that the Imperishable (aksara) is the 
womb of all creatures. And this raises the question, ‘In what 
sense is it the womb of all creatures?’ To answer this 
question, the text proceeds by citing familiar examples. 


It is well-known in the world how a spider projects forth 
its web outside itself without depending on any other source, 
the web being nothing but a projection from its own body. It 
then later withdraws the web back into itself, that is, reduces 
it back into its own being. Crops, too, in the soil, like rice and 
the rest, spring forth spontaneously from their own seeds. And 
hair grows forth on the head and body of a living man, and yet 
is different from him in nature. And on the cosmic plane, this 
whole variegated universe comes forth from the Imperishable 
as defined above in just the way these examples illustrate, 
without recourse being needed to any external auxiliaries, the 
universe being partly of the same nature as its source and 
partly different. "^! 


When the universe arises from the Absolute it does so in 
a particular order which will be explained later on, and not 
(haphazardly) like (the landing of) a handful of plums thrown 
on the ground. The next verse was composed to explain this 
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order. The Imperishable, the womb of all beings, that is to say 
the Absolute (brahman) when about to bring forth this world, 
expands (brh) in his preliminary brooding (tapas), conver- 
sant as He is with the right procedure for creation, as a seed 
expands before giving birth to a sprout or a father swells with 
elation in the act of begetting a son.” 


The Absolute expands through his omniscience, through 
the knowledge and power He possesses of projecting, sustain- 
ing and withdrawing the universe. From Him in this condition 
arises ‘food’. Food, what is eaten, here means the Unmanifest 
Principle, the collective form of all beings in transmigration in 
their state just before manifestation (at the beginning of the 
world-period). From the Unmanifest, when just about to go 
into manifestation, arises the Cosmic Vital Energy (prana) or 
Hiranyagarbha, invested with the powers of knowledge and 
action proceeding from the Absolute, '^^ the collective form of 
the universe, the sprout springing forth from the seed con- 
sisting of the totality of ignorance, desire and action, the soul 
of the universe (jagad-atman). From the Cosmic Vital Energy 
so constituted arises Mind, the principle of deliberation, doubt 
and decision.'** From the principle of Mind, of the nature of 
deliberation, arises the principle of empirical existence (satya), 
(consisting of) the five elements beginning with ether (in their 
manifest form). And from the five elements there arise the 
seven worlds beginning with Bhi (the lowest of the seven 
‘upper’ worlds), which at first lay in the form of an egg. 6 In 
them lie the past activities of human and other living beings, 
disposed according to caste and stage of life. As acts do not 
perish even in millions of world-periods, so their fruits remain 
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in being also. In this sense the text here says that the fruit of 
acts is deathless (amrta).'*7 


e 
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4. And this realm of nescience which has been treated of (in 
the earlier part of the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad) is of two 
kinds. One part is luminous and immortal. It is the Cosmic 
Vital Energy (prana) that is within, like a pillar supporting a 
house. And there is an external part, of the nature of an effect, 
non-luminous, subject to coming-into-being and passing-away. 
It is mortal and like the straw, grasses and clay of a house," 
and is known as empirical existence (satya) (composed of the 
five elements)... The Cosmic Vital Energy called ‘the 
Immortal’ is covered over and hidden by the ‘empirically 
manifest’ element in the realm of nescience.... 


This one Cosmic Vital Energy (prana) is distributed mani- 
fold through various different external media. It is said that the 
Cosmic Vital Energy constitutes one single deity. It is the 
external body of this one deity, cosmic in form and having the 
sun and other beings as its organs,'” that is referred to by 
various names suggesting bodies, such as Virat, Vai$vanara- 
Atman, He with form like a Man, Prajapati, Ka, Hiranya- 
garbha (the Golden Embryo) and others. It is typical of one in 
the realm of nescience to think that the Absolute is one and 
many at the same time in this way, that it is this and nothing 
more, that it is limited to its individual forms in each of its 
various bodies, that it is the agent and experiencer endowed 
with empirical consciousness and with other similar character- 
istics (symptomatic of limitation). 
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TEXTS ON THE PRESIDING DEITIES: GROUP B 


5. Four characteristics of both the gross and subtle forms of 
the Absolute have been mentioned, ! and it is now being ex- 
plained what characteristics apply to the gross form and what 
to the subtle form. The gross form has solid parts, inter- 
penetrating, thick, composite. It is said in the text to be 
different from the two elements called the wind and the ether. 
From this we conclude that the gross form of the Absolute 
must consist of the three remaining elements, namely, earth 
(prthivi), water and fire. What is composed of these elements 
is mortal, subject to passing away. 


Why is it thus perishable? Because, says the Upanishad, 
‘It is determinate’. Whatever is limited is resisted by that with 
which it 1s placed in contact, as a pot by a pillar or wall. The 
gross (object), which is the determinate and the limited, stands 
in relation with other objects, is resisted by them, and is in this 
sense ‘perishable’. This is ‘the manifest’ (sat), and whatever 
belongs to this realm has peculiar characteristics of its own. 
Because of this it is limited. Because of this it is perishable 
(martya). And because it is perishable (martya) it is called 
‘gross’ (mürta). Or we may say that because it has form 
(mürta) it is perishable (martya), and because it is perishable 
it is determinate, and because it is determinate it is manifest. 


These four characteristics invariably stand together. There 
will therefore be some latitude in explaining their mutual 
relations: any one of them may be taken as subject with any 
of the others as predicate, and one may be taken as cause with 
another as effect. But however they are taken, the gross form 
of the Absolute consisting in the three (gross) elements (earth, 
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water and fire) has these four characteristics. To affirm any 
one of these four characteristics is to affirm all four of them... 


The sun is the essence of these three elements. Their 
various forms and distinctions arise from it. The sun, as a 
visible disc, is that element in the cosmic body of the Lord 
which shines. Hence it 1s called in the Upanishad the essence 
(rasa) of the manifest, that 1s, of the three elements, fire, water 
and earth. For this sun which shines is manifest and is the 
essence of the manifest. As for the organ of the cosmic body 
of the Lord which resides within the disc of the sun, of that 
we shall be speaking later on.. 


Next the text speaks of the subtle form of the Absolute. 
This consists in the remaining two elements, namely wind and 
ether. This is immortal because it 1s without (limited) form. It 
is not determinate and is therefore not resisted by anything. 
Immortal and imperishable, it is the opposite of the determ- 
inate, namely all-pervasive and unlimited. As it has no distinct 
characteristics that would separate it from others, it is called 
*tyat'. The word *tyat' means that which can only be described 
indirectly, as before.’ 


Next the Upanishad speaks of the essence of this subtle, 
immortal form of the Absolute, called ‘tyat’ because it is of 
that nature and has the fourfold characteristics (of being non- 
composite,’ immortal, unlimited and unmanifest). What is 
that essence? It is the Spirit (purusa) present in the disc of the 
sun, of the nature of an organ (of the supreme Spirit), called 
Hiranyagarbha and also called the Cosmic Vital Energy 
(prana). It is the essence of the two (subtle) elements, wind 
and ether. 
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But why is it that the two elements which make up the 
subtle form of the Absolute have this Spirit (Hiranyagarbha) 
as their essence? Because these two elements proceeded from 
the Unmanifest principle (avyakta) with a view to form the 
subtle body of Hiranyagarbha. ^ 


9. 
“~~ 


6. And we have the Vedic passage, ‘To Him who first 
projects Brahma and commits the Vedas to him". This is the 
Being which is here referred to as ‘the Great Self’. As 
Hiranyagarbha was first called ‘Intellect’ (buddhi), it is but 
right that he should now be referred to under a different term 
to show that it is the cosmic Intellect that is in question, 
superior to our little intellects. "$ 
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7. Now we shall describe the nature of the “subtle body’ 
(linga)'*’ of this Spirit, which forms the latter’s instrument. It 
is composed of impressions, and arises from the union of the 
organ of knowledge (vijfiàna-maya)"* with the impressions of 
the gross and subtle worlds. It deludes everyone like the 
delusions conjured up by the mass-hypnotist, or like a mirage 
seen in the desert. The nihilistic Buddhists of the Vijfiana 
Vada school fall into the error of supposing that there is no 
real Self beyond these insubstantial visions. The Vaisesikas 
think that the Self is a substance and that these illusory 
phantasms are solid qualities belonging to the Self as sub- 
stance (and really qualifying it). The Sankhyas believe that 
these visions are rooted in (the real principle that they call) 
Nature and that they are composed of the three ‘constituents’ 
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and that they constitute an independent reality and proceed to 
unfold themselves for the benefit of the soul...‘ 


If the intention is to explain the ‘Being of Being’, the 
supreme Self in its true nature, then the whole of Being must 
be explained. The subtle impressions (vasana) form a partic- 
ular aspect of Being. Here some of their forms are being 
described. In the case of the subtle body of Hiranyagarbha, the 
impressions assume the following forms. 


We are familiar in the world with the case of a large cloth 
dyed in turmeric. In just the same way as the cloth, the mind 
(citta) assumes a dyed form, the form of an impression 
(vasanà), through association with objects of pleasure such as 
women and the like, whereby the person in question is said to 
be ‘attached’ (stained)? like a dyed cloth. Another worldly 
example the Upanishad takes is that of pale grey wool. As 
wool is pale in colour, so are other impressions (not red, or, 
by a play on the meanings of the word ‘rakta’, not ‘im- 
passioned’ but) pale grey. On the other hand, the cochineal 
insect 1s a vivid red (rakta) in colour, and the mind sometimes 
has deeply impassioned (rakta) impressions of this kind. 
Sometimes the element of passion is generated by the nature 
of the object, sometimes by qualities inherent in the mind of 
the person in question. And as we see that a flame will some- 
times burn up briskly, so do impressions flare up, now in one 
person’s mind, now in another’s. And as the white lotus is 
pure, so do some people’s minds assume impressions of 
purity. Again, as in the world a whole landscape is sometimes 
lit up by a flash of lightning, so a mind will sometimes assume 
an impression brought on by a marked increase in the light of 
knowledge. No one can determine the beginning or the end or 
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the middle or the number or the place, time or immediate 
occasion of the rise of these impressions. Impressions are 
innumerable and innumerable their causes.... 


Hence the purpose (of the upanishadic text) in citing 
these particular examples was not to evaluate the number of 
impressions but rather to illustrate their typical nature, as 
much as to say that these are the sort of forms these im- 
pressions assume. But the impression mentioned last, the one 
like a flash of lightning, 1s said by some to refer to the sudden 
manifestation of Hiranyagarbha with a single lightning flash 
when he comes forth from the Unmanifest principle (at the 
beginning of the world-period).'*! 


e. 
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8. And Death,’ which is to be identified with hunger, is in 
fact the Cosmic Intellect, and is the collective unity of all 
(samasti), the First-born, the principle of Cosmic Vital Energy 
(vayu = prana), the Supporting Thread (sutra), empirical being 
(satya), Hiranyagarbha. As regards its range when manifest, 
it is the inner nature of all. It is the unity latent in duality. It 
is the inner self of all creatures. It is the subtle body (linga) 
(of all creatures). It is the essence of the subtle elements 
(amiirta).'® It is the repository of the merits and demerits of 
all creatures (and therefore the seed of their future exper- 
iences). It is the highest goal of, and supreme reward for, 
rituals and the symbolic meditations connected with them. 
One might wonder how far it stretched and what it embraced, 
seeing that it encompasses us on every side. To answer this 
question would involve all the world, the whole realm of 
bondage... 
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The principle of Cosmic Vital Energy is the inner self of 
all fixed and moving creatures. It alone exists outside them, 
too. Therefore, says the text, ‘All beings are the principle of 
Cosmic Vital Energy'. That is to say, the latter is present 
everywhere on the individual plane, the plane of the cosmic 
elements and the plane of divine cosmic forces. And the 
Cosmic Vital Energy is also the totality of created being, in 
this aspect known as 'Sütra', (literally, a thread). Whoso 
knows it thus, acquires identity with it in its individual and 
collective manifestations, and defeats recurring death. Having 
died once, he dies no more.’ 
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9. That in which the world of Brahma is at the present time 
woven warp and woof, like the earth-principle lying in the 
water-principle, is the Supporting Thread (sutra), which can 
only be known through properly communicated tradition 
(agama)... 


O Gautama, says Yajfiavalkya, that Supporting Thread is 
the Cosmic Vital Energy (vayu). The Cosmic Vital Energy 
(vayu, the wind-element) is that which, along with the ether, 
supports the grosser elements. It constitutes the material for 
the seventeenfold subtle body (linga)'®* in which the impress- 
ions of the deeds of living beings inhere. It has a collective 
(samasti) and an individualized (vyasti) form. It is externally 
subdivided into the forty-nine presiding deities called Maruts, 
which stand to it as waves to the sea. This principle called the 
Cosmic Vital Energy is also called the Supporting Thread 
(sūtra). 


For this world, O Gautama, and the next, along with all 
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creatures, are threaded on the 'string' (sütra) of the Cosmic 
Vital Energy, as is well known. It is well-known in the world 
that the wind-element is a kind of thread and that all is 
supported on it. That is why they say of a man who has died, 
‘His bones are scattered’. When the thread of a necklace is 
removed, the gems are seen to be scattered. The Cosmic Vital 
Energy is the thread. If a man's bones are strung on it, it 1s but 
natural that they should be scattered when it is removed. 66 


TEXTS ON THE PRESIDING DEITIES: GROUP C 


10. Very well, says our opponent. Let us grant that the gods 
are eligible for acquiring spiritual knowledge on account of 
their being embodied.'* But if they are to be conceived as em- 
bodied, then it must be accepted that Indra and the various 
other gods are physically present at the sacrifice just as much 
as the ritual priests. But this would imply a practical contra- 
diction. For Indra and the other gods are not seen to be 
physically present at the sacrifice, nor 1s it logically possible 
that they should be present. For it would be quite impossible 
for the one god Indra to be physically present at a great 
number of different sacrifices at the same time. 


To this we reply that there is no contradiction here, 
because ‘of the assumption of many forms’, as the author of 
the Sütras puts it. He means to say that it is possible for one 
deity to assume many forms at the same time. How do we 
know this? Because it 1s plainly implied by the texts. We hear, 
‘How many gods are there?’ And this is answered ‘Three 
hundred and three plus three thousand and three'. Then it is 
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asked, ‘What is their real number?’ And the reply given is, 
*These are their mysterious powers (mahiman), the gods are 
actually only thirty-three in number’.’® In this passage the 
Veda shows that one deity can simultaneously assume many 
forms. 


But the text goes even further. It reduces the number 
thirty-three to six! and less and finally to one. ‘What is that 
one deity?’ it asks, and gives the answer ‘The Cosmic Vital 
Energy (prana)’.!” Hence, in showing that the gods all consist 
of the Cosmic Vital Energy, the text shows that the Cosmic 
Vital Energy is capable of assuming many different forms at 
the same time. 


Similar points are made in the Smrti. Consider a passage 
like the following: ʻO Bull of Bharata’s line, when the 
yogin acquires spiritual strength (bala) he can create many 
bodies for himself and wander about the earth in them. He can 
enjoy sense-delights in one and perform awe-inspiring auster- 
ity in another. And finally he can withdraw them again, as the 
sun withdraws its rays’. Such passages show that (not only the 
gods but even) yogins who have attained the powers of a 
master, such as that of reducing the body to a minute size,” 
are found associated with a number of different bodies at the 
same time. How much more, then, will the gods have such a 
power, since they are equipped with all manner of perfections 
from birth! And because the gods are able to assume a multi- 
plicity of forms at the same time, each individual god splits 
himself up into many forms and makes himself physically 
present at many sacrifices at the same time. The fact that he is 
not visible is explained by his power of rendering himself 
invisible.” 
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11. Nor can immortality and other cognate qualities be truly 
ascribed to the gods, for the Vedic texts speak of them as 
coming into being and passing away. Even the texts that do 
speak of the immortality and similar qualities of the gods only 
do so figuratively to express the idea of longevity. Their *lord- 
ship’, too, is not their own natural property, but is dispensed 
to them by the supreme Lord (paramesvara). For we have the 
text, ‘From fear of Him the wind blows, from fear of Him 
Sürya (the sun) rises; it is from fear of Him, too, that Agni 
(fire), Candra (the moon) and Mrtyu (death), as the fifth, 


hasten to their tasks. "^ 
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12. Well, says a Mimamsaka opponent, let us grant that no 
practical contradiction arises from your view that the gods are 
embodied. But the fact remains that it will involve insoluble 
verbal contradictions in the various texts. For the Veda has 
been established as an authoritative means of knowledge on 
the ground of its ‘depending on no external factor' and on 
the assumption (shared by the Mimamsaka and the Vedantin) 
that the connection of a word with its meaning is innate. If it 
be taken that the gods are embodied, it may well be that one 
could explain how they could consume the offerings at a large 
number of sacrifices at the same time by claiming that they 
had super-normal powers. But it would nevertheless follow 
that if they were embodied they would be subject to birth and 
death like ourselves. And this would constitute a contradiction 
to the authority of the Veda as an impeccable means of 
knowledge. For the authoritativeness of the words of the Veda 
flows from the fact of their being found eternally connected 
with eternal realities as their meaning. 
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But there is in fact no contradiction here either, replies 
the Advaitin. Why not? Because of ‘origination from this’, as 
the author of the Sutras puts it. Because, that is, the whole 
universe, beginning with the gods, originates from the word of 
the Veda. 


Here you will perhaps object and say that it has already 
been laid down in the Sütra which runs ‘That from which 
proceeds the birth (maintenance and dissolution) of this 
(universe)'" that the universe proceeds from the Absolute 
(brahman). How, then, can it be said that it proceeds from the 
words of the Veda? Further, if it were admitted that it pro- 
ceeded from the words of the Veda, it would be impossible to 
defend the words of the Veda from the charge of self- 
contradiction. For (certain groups of minor deities such as) the 
Vasus and the Rudras and the Adityas and the Visvadevas and 
the Maruts are evidently non-eternal beings, since they are 
spoken of as having an origin. But if they are non-eternal, the 
words such as ‘Vasu’ used in the Veda to denote them must 
be non-eternal too. For the rule in the world is that only when 
a son 1s born to Devadatta does the name of the son, say 
Yajfiadatta, come into being. So it follows that the view that 
the gods are embodied implies verbal contradiction in the 
texts. 


But all this is (from the Vedanta standpoint) wrong. For 
we find that the relation between the word and its meaning in 
the case of such words as ‘cow’, etc., is eternal. Although the 
individual cows and the individual members of other such 
classes come into being (and are hence not eternal) it does not 
follow from this that the generic forms (akrti)!"" they embody 
also come into being. For whether the discussion be of 
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substances, qualities or actions, it 1s invariably individual 
examples only that come into being, and not generic forms. 
And words relate to generic forms, not to individuals, because, 
since individuals are infinite in number, the relation of any 
single word with them is unintelligible."* But, while. the 
individuals come into being, the generic forms are eternal, so 
that there is nothing to prevent the words ‘cow’, etc., from 
referring to these. And it is in this way that there is no 
contradiction in the use by the Veda of names such as Vasu. 


We may admit that all individuals, including gods, come 
into being. As the gods and other invisible beings treated of in 
the Veda are known to have had bodies, the distinguishing 
features of their generic forms must be learned from the Vedic 
hymns and Brahmana texts themselves." And names like 
‘Indra’ refer to an office, like a word such as ‘commander- 
in-chief’. So that whoever occupies that office at a given 
moment is the one referred to by words like *Indra', and hence 
there is no contradiction (between the fact that the meaning of 
such words is something that 1s eternal and the fact that the 
individual beings they denote come into being).’®° 


4 
13. It was also affirmed that a further argument against the 
gods' being eligible for knowledge was that what we refer to 
as gods are no more than material phenomena such as light. 
But it is clear that we also refer to deities endowed with 
consciousness and supernormal powers, as the names are 
found with this meaning in the hymns and eulogistic passages 
and other such sections of the Veda. For the gods are able, 
through their supernormal powers, to invest themselves with 
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the nature of light and other elements and to assume this or 
that body at will.'*! For example, in explaining the eulogistic 
passage on Subrahmanya that begins ‘O ram of Medhathiti’ 
the Veda says, ‘Indra, assuming the form of a ram, carried 
away Medhithiti, the descendant of Kanva'.? And in the 
Smrti we find, ‘Aditya, the sun-god, assumed the form of a 
man and enjoyed intimacy with Kunti'.? The Veda also 
implies that conscious beings preside over earth and other 
elements, as we hear in the Veda ‘Earth spoke’ and ‘Water 
spoke’, etc.^ It is accepted that light and other material 
substances are non-conscious. But we have already explained 
how it is clear from the hymns and eulogistic passages and 
other sections of the Veda that there are conscious beings 
presiding over these, in the form of deities. '*° 


9. 
ld 


14. These deities such as Agni and the rest, who have been 
created by the Lord as Guardians of the Worlds, fell into this 
great ocean of transmigratory life. Here the ‘water’ is the 
suffering arising from nescience, desire and action. The great 
sea-monsters are the dire diseases, old age and death. This 
ocean is beginningless, endless, supportless, shoreless. The 
moments of calmness are the little periods of joy occasioned 
by the sense-objects. Its hundreds of great waves are the evils 
stirred up by the winds of thirst for the objects of the five 
senses. Its great roar consists in the wailing and lamentation 
arising from its countless hells. The rafts which bear one 
across it consist in the perfection of knowledge, and the 
provender aboard consists in truth-speaking, uprightness, 
charity, compassion, harmlessness, inner and outer control, 
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firmness of purpose and other virtues. Liberation is the haven. 
Into this great ocean the deities fell. 


The point the Upanishad wishes to emphasize is that 
the attainment of unity with the various gods such as Agni 
through the discipline of ritual conjoined with meditation that 
was described earlier in the Aitareya Aranyaka (of which 
larger body of texts the Aitareya Upanishad now under 
comment is a part) is not enough to eradicate the sufferings of 
transmigratory life. This being so, one should realize through 
direct knowledge that the Absolute (brahman) in its supreme 
form is one's own Self and the Self of all creatures, if one 
wishes to eradicate all those sufferings. '*° 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 
References to Extracts are in bold type 


Passmore, 329. 

Brhad. Iiii. 1. 

Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 11.290. 

B.S. ILi.19. 

Cp. above Chap. V, section 3, Extract 8. 

Cp. Sac, Clarification, 45f., who quotes B.S.Bh. 111.18. 
B.S. Bh. ILi.7. 


Vacaspati’s Bhamati calls this an argument from negation 
(vyatireka). It could be set out in the modus tollens form 
thus: If anything is different from anything, it is available 
separately. The effect is not available separately from the 
material cause. Therefore the effect 1s not different from the 
material cause. 


This shows that, 1f 1t be accepted that when two things are 
invariably found together because one of them is the cause 
of the other, then the former must be the material cause, for 
efficient causes are found separately from their effects. 


Chand. VLiv. 1ff. 
B.S.Bh. ILi.15. 

Chand. VlI.ii.1, Ait. L1.1. 
B.S.Bh. 1I.i.16. 


A king called Pürnavarman was ruling in Magadha (Bihar) 
circa 600 AD. (Belvalkar, Notes to his ed. of B.S., Chap.ll, 
Quarter I, 30.) The name also crops up at Chànd. Bh. 
ILxxiii.1, trans. Gambhirananda, 146, but the reference there 
is not to an individual king called Pürnavarman but to 
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Pürnavarman as a typical name for a king. The same may be 
true here. 


Inasmuch as to become a father would (absurdly) imply 
becoming a completely different person. 


The Buddhists, in general, held that the object springs up 
and dies away again momentarily, a rapid succession of 
such events sufficing to convey the illusion of a stable 
object. Naturally the arguments against the Vaisesika 
doctrine of causation apply with even more force against the 
Buddhist. 


B.S.Bh. ILi.18. 
Viz. Brhad. Lii.1, the text under comment. 


The clay which forms the pot cannot form the potsherds at 
the same time. Gold which is in the form of a pig cannot be 
in the form of an elephant at the same time. So the pot-form 
has to be destroyed before the clay can become potsherds 
and the pig-form has to be destroyed before the gold can 
become an elephant. 


Cp. Note 16, above. Buddhist arguments are dealt with in 
more detail at Vol.IV, Chap.XI, section 5, below. 


On the powers of the Lord in this regard, cp. the reference 
at Note 113 to Chap. V, above. 


Svāmī Madhavàánanda explains the four as: i. Mutual 
exclusion, occurring between things of different classes as 
in ‘A pot is not a cloth’ (anyonyabhava); ii. Previous 
non-existence, as of a pot before it is made (prag-abhava); 
iii. Non-existence on destruction, as of a pot when it is 
broken (dhvamsabhava); iv. Absolute negation, as ‘There is 
no pot' (atyantabhàva). 


Le. it would be a positive something, like the cloth, which 
is non-existence of the pot by mutual exclusion. 
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Inseparable relation being timeless, the opponent might 
suppose that he could avoid the absurdity of saying that a 
non-existent effect entered into relation with Being by 
saying that the relation was ‘inseparable’. 


Brhad. Bh. Lii.1. 


No new pot can arise from an old pot. Both the old pot and 
the new pot are modifications arising in clay, and in a 
deeper sense nothing new comes into being. The argument 
is not directed to denying causality but merely to denying 
the existence of any other material cause apart from Being. 
(Anandagiri) 

Chand. VI.ii.1. 

Svet. VI.19. 

Chand. VI1.4. 

Chand, Bh. VI.ii.2. 

Above, Vol.I, Chap.I, section 2. 


Satapatha Brahmana X.v.2.3, quoted von Glasenapp, 
Entwicklungsstufen, 19. 


Hacker, Figentümlichkeiten, 272ff., cites examples from 
B.S.Bh. 111.22, Liv.2-3, Liv.9 and IL1.14 (towards the end). 


avidyatmika bijasaktir, B.S.Bh. Liv.3. 
avidya-kalpite, B.S.Bh.II1.14. 


Silbum, 53, quoting Taittiriya  Bráhmana,  ILii.7.1 
(Bibliotheca Indica, II, 444) and other texts. 


E.g. Chand. Vliii2 and VIILxiv.l, Sankara’s two main 
sources. 


Chand. Bh. VIl.xxiv.1. 


J.U.B. IV.22.8, Rama Deva, 148, quoted Silbum, 53, 
footnote. 
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Above, Chap. V, section 1, Extract 4. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.7, trans. Madhavananda, 121f. 

Amongst his followers, it is nescience itself which does so. 
B.S.Bh. Liii.41, Gambhirananda, 239. 


E.g. B.S.Bh. Liii.30, Gambhirananda, 220: ibid. IV.11.20, 
quoted above Chap. V, section 1, Extract 3. 


Oldenberg, Weltanschauung, 103. 

Šatapatha Brahmana X1.ii.3.6, quoted Silburn, 58. 

Cp. Brhad. I.vi.3, Mund. IILii.8, Prasna V1.5. 

E.g. at Extract 5 of the present section. 

Cp. above, Chap.V, section 4, Extracts 3-5. 

Brhad. Bh. I.vi.3, trans. Madhavananda, 174. 

Cp. below, Vol. H, Chap. VII, section 4, Extract 1 ad fin. 
Hacker, Eigentümlichkeiten, 265. 


Eigentimlichkeiten, 261ff. They are: B.S.Bh.Li.5, Gambhir- 
ananda, 50; Liv.3 ad init. (Extract 10 of present section); 
ILi.1l4 (Extract 3, present section); 1Li.27, see above, 
Chap. V, section 3, Extract 3. 


Extracts 1 and 5 of present section. 


Vibhrama Viveka, verse 29. Detailed references to L. 
Schmithausen's edition and translation of the Vibhrama 
Viveka are given at Vetter, Mandana Misra's B. Sid. 60, 
footnote 72. 


Cp. Sac, M.V. 186; Hacker, ‘Realitatsgraden’, 282. 
B. Sid. 8ff., trans. Biardeau, 151-153. 


See references given at Notes 53 and 54. 
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B.S.Bh. ILi.27 and Brhad. Bh. ILiv.10. 


See Darsanodaya, 122f. and 131f.; Sac, Clarification, 22f., 
and several passages in Sac, M.V., listed under 
*Indeterminable' in the Index at the back of that work. 


Trans. Gambhirananda, 50, and Thibaut, Vol.I, 50. 
R.V. X.129.1, cp. Hacker, “Realitatsgraden’, 282. 
V. 650, cp. Vidyaranya, P.D. VI.128. 

U.S. (prose) 18 and 19. 

Ait. Bh. Li.2. 

B.S.Bh, ILi.14. 

B.S.Bh. Liv.9. 

Brhad. Bh. IILiv.10. 


These traditional etymologies preserved by Sankara have 
their suggestive value. Western philologists sometimes link 
the earliest use of the term 'atman' with breath or spirit. 
Curtius Vol.I, 80, connects it with Greek ‘atmos’ = vapour 
(cp. atmosphere), German Odem and Atem - breath. 


Ait. Bh. Li.1. 


Name and form are not a second independent reality 
existing over against the Absolute any more than foam 
exists independently of water. Yet the Absolute is not 
identical with them, any more than opaque foam is identical 
with transparent water. Hence it can remain unchanged 
while name and form undergo transformation. 


Taitt. Bh. II.6. 
Chand. VILii.2. 


Cp. Brhad. I.vi.3, nàma-rüpe satyam. 
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Chand. Bh. III.xix.1. 

Chand. Bh. VI.ii.1. 

Brhad. Liv.7. 

A seed will not fructify after being burnt or roasted. 


Cp. G.K. 1.16, to be commented on below, Vol. III, Chap. IX, 
section 3, Extract 4. 


Brhad. III.viii.11. 
Mund. II.1.2. 


Svet. IV.10. The context suggests that it is Maya that is 
called Prakrti and not, as appears in Deussen, Hume and 
Radhakrishnan, Prakrti that is called Maya. Cp. Oldenberg, 
Upanishaden, 241, Hauer, 136 and Johnston, 27. Sankara’s 
own interpretation seems uncertain, as the Svet. Bh. 
attributed to him is probably spurious at IV.10. 


B.S.Bh. Liv.2 and 3. 
B.S.Bh. IIi.17. 


It is in fact the Self, with the adjunct of name and form, that 
manifests itself. See below. 


Brhad. Bh. Liv.7, ad. init. 
Chand. Bh. VII.xxiv.1. 


Chand. VIILxiv.1. For the interpretation, cp. Sankara’s 
Chand. Bh., ad loc. 


Taitt. Bh. II.8.5. 
Brhad. I.vi.1, on which see Extract 17 below. 


U.S. (verse) XVII.9-12. In this difficult passage I have 
jettisoned Rama Tirtha’s Commentary entirely. 


Katha 1.11.15. Other such texts are also quoted. 
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Chand. Vli.4 and Aitareya Aranyaka Il.i.6, trans. Keith, 
207. 


Mand. 1, opening phrase. 

Mand. Bh. 1. 

Brhad. I.v.3. 

Brhad. Bh. I.vi.1. 

Otto, 5. 

Svet. IIL2, V.3. Cp. Hiriyanna, Outlines, 65. 

Cp. Opik, 122f., on the ‘day and night of Brahma’. 


E.g. Vidyaranya, P.D. 1.27, Sadananda, Vedanta Sara, trans. 
Nikhilananda, 61. 


From Brahman arises avyakta, from avyakta mahat, from 
mahat ahankàra, from ahankara pafica-tanmátra, from 
pafica-tanmatra pafica-mahabhita. Paficikarana in the later 
works is more explicit. Each of the five gross elements is 
composed of half its own subtle element, with the other half 
consisting of one-eighth parts of each of the other four 
subtle elements. Mayeda (A Thousand Teachings, 60) has 
shown that this doctrine already existed before Sankara's 
day in such texts as M.Bh. XII.244.2 (Poona Critical Ed.). 
But Sankara never refers to it. 


A Mahayuga or Manvantara is probably the unit meant, 
comprising four thousand three hundred and twenty million 
years each for the Day and Night of Brahma. Cp. Dowson, 
382 and Ópik, 122f. 


Bh.G.Bh. VIII.17-19. 


Le. once the hidden ‘deities’ are combined in certain pro- 
portions, this combination produces the three manifest 
elements, fire, water and food, of which the manifest world 
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is here said to be composed. For the equation ‘food = earth’, 
see Note 113, below. 


Sahkara's conception of this process will be found at 
Vol.I, Chap. VIII, section 1, Extract 10, below. 


Chand. Bh. VI.iii.3. 
Chand. VIILxiv.1. 


Fire, water and food are separate principles in themselves, 
and in this form are called the three ‘deities’. But when the 
world of manifest name and form, or perceptible objects, is 
evolved, the three basic elements of which it is composed, 
fire, water and food, are no longer in their pure separate 
form, but everywhere intermixed. 


Chand. VLiii.2ff. 
Chand. VLiv.1. 


Here form conditions name, as is sometimes the case in 
Sankara, though more frequently name conditions form. 
Extract 15 of the previous section (VI2) explained how, 
because they both condition each other, both are ‘relative’ 
and false. 


Here Sankara equates the food-deity with the earth-element, 
bhaumambhasa-taijasesu trisvapi dravyesu. 


Chand. VI.v.1. 
B.S.Bh. ILiv.20-21. 
At Prasna VI.3. 
Prasna Bh. VI.4. 
Taitt. Bh. IL1. 


The ‘various properties of carrying things’ are mentioned at 
M.Bh X1I.328.36-52, G.P. Ed. Vol.HI, 690f (Sac). 
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Le. the support of all earthly creatures, not least as their 
source of food, but not the 'support of all' in the 
metaphysical sense. 


Mund. Bh. II.i.3. 
U.S. (verse) IX.1. 
The peculiar quality of ether. 


Kausitaki II.3, embodying a play on words between prana 
and prājñā. Brhad. Bh. ILiv.11. 


Taitt. IIL.1. 


M.Bh. XII.339.30, G.P. Ed. Vol.I, 705. Sankara cannot 
quote an example from Sruti, as the doctrine of world- 
periods is hardly found in the Upanishads. Cp. 165, above, 
and Note 99. 


B.S.Bh. ILiii.14. 


The appeal, according to the Commentators, is to the rule of 
‘eka-vakyata’, summarized by Kumarila in the form, 
“Whenever words can be taken together as forming one 
sentence, they should not be taken to form several different 
sentences’. (Quoted Devasthali, Mimamsa, I, 215). By 
extension the principle was also appealed to in order to . 
show that a sentence was completely authoritative only in 
its main function and not in its secondary functions. Thus 
the main function of the text ‘He projected fire’ (Chand. 
VI.ii.3) is to state that fire is not a self-existent principle but 
depends for its existence on the Absolute. If the text also 
appears to imply that fire was the first element that Being 
projected, that is secondary, and the text as a whole cannot 
be supposed to have the additional purpose of negating the 
text Taitt. II.1, which says that ether was created first, fire 
later. 


Chand. III.xiv.1. 
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B.S.Bh. Il.iii.6. 


E.g. Bh.G.Bh. I.1 (intro.) and VIL 19, U.S. (verse) XV.11, 
Mund. Bh. 1L.1.4, etc. 


For which see Vol.III, Chap.VIII, section 2. 


E.g. Extract 4, present section. Cp. Otto, 117, footnote 7. 
Nevertheless, it is fair to say that Sankara basically 
separated Viràt and Hiranyagarbha, taking the former as 
born from the latter. Cp. Extract 2, present section, also 
Taitt. Bh. 1.8.4 (Gambhirananda, 368f.), Brhad. Bh. V.v.1 
(Madhavananda, 573), Mund. Bh. Il.i.4 (intro.) (Gambhir- 
ananda, 119). 


Section 3 of the present chapter, Extract 2, ad fin. 
See VoLIII, Chap. VIII, section 2, Extracts 7-10. 
See below, Vol III, Chap. VIII, section 2, Extract 4. 
Mund. Bh. I1.i.2. 

Perhaps to be connected with Chand. III xix.1. 

Cp. section 3, Extracts 2 and 3, above. 

Manu Smrti XII.123. Ait. Bh. III i.3. 


It was argued above, Chap.V, section 3, Extract 7, ad fin., 
that the effect could not be absolutely identical with the 
cause, and the example of hair growing from the body was 
cited. 


The term 'tapas' involves thought or knowing here, cp. 
Taitt. Bh. II.6, Gambhiránanda 347, where Sankara quotes 
Mund. 1.1.9, ‘He whose tapas consists of knowledge’. 


The Imperishable 1s both the material and the efficient cause 
of the world. The seed-example illustrates His material 
causality, the father-example His efficient causality. Sac, 
tikà on Mund. Bh. 1.1.8. 
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Reading, with Sac, jfiana-kriya-sakty-adhisthitah. 


On the conception of a cosmic Mind, cp. the remarks at 
section 2 above, introduction ad init. 


Cp. Chand. III xix.1. 
Mund. Bh. I.i.7-8. 


Which to this day get washed away in the rains in rustic 
houses in India, and have to be renewed. 


The sun and moon are regarded as the eyes of the deity who 
is the Cosmic Vital Energy. They are also the media 
through which it distributes light. 


Brhad. Bh.ILi.1 (introduction). 
Brhad. ILii.1. 


As at Brhad. ILiil, where ‘tyat’ (transcendent) is 
contrasted with ‘sat’ (manifest). 


Taking asthitam to mean asamsthitam. The context suggests 
that the term might here mean ‘unmanifest’. 


Brhad. Bh. IL.iii.2-3. 
Svet. VI.18. 
B.S.Bh. Liv.1. 


This is the cosmic subtle body, described on the analogy of 
the subtle body of the individual, for which see Vol. III, 
Chap. VIII, section 2, Extract 12, below. 


Anandagiri explains vijfiana-maya as ‘buddhi’ or the 
instrument of knowledge. 


The bulk of the intervening passage will be given in Vol.IV, 
Chap.X, section 3, below. 


Rakta means stained or impassioned, but also red. Cp. 
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virakta, dispassionate, vairagya, dispassion. 
Brhad. Bh. ILiii.6. 


In the pre-upanishadic teaching of the Brahmanas and A.V., 
some of which survives in the older upanishadic texts, when 
Prajapati or Hiranyagarbha sacrificed himself to form the 
universe, the beings he created were ‘the food of time’ and 
*the pasture of death'. In this sense, he was himself time 
(the year) and also death. A.V. XI1ii.37, cp. Brhad. Lii. I-5. 
But as deity presiding over the ritual, Prajapati made it 
possible for his creatures to create a new world and a new 
body for themselves through their ritualistic acts, whereby 
to escape death. See Silburn, 54. The remnants of the old 
doctrine of the creation of a new body through ritualistic 
acts in which to survive after death are still found in the 
B.S., adapted to the later doctrine of rebirth. Sankara's 
treatment of the B.S. teaching on this point will be found 
below in Vol. V, Chap. XII, section 2, Extract 22. 


Cp. Extract 5, present section. The subtle elements are the 
ether and the wind. 


Meditation on and identification with Hiranyagarbha is part 
of the discipline of ‘deferred release’ (krama-mukti) through 
attainment of the ‘world of Brahma’. Cp. Vol.VI, Chap. 
XIV, section 2, below. Brhad. Bh. IILiii.1 and 2. 


For which see Vol.III, Chap. VIII, section 2, below. 
Brhad. Bh. III.vii.2. 


B.S.Bh, Liii.26, has just established that the gods can feel a 
hankering for liberation and are embodied beings eligible to 
attempt to gain it. The example of Indra receiving teaching 
from Prajapati (Chand. VIII vii.2ff.) has been cited. 


Brhad. IILix.1-2. 
Brhad. IlLix.7. 
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Brhad. IILix.9. 
M.Bh. XII.300.26 and 27, G.P. Ed. Vol.I, 652. 


On the miraculous powers that come to yogins, see Pataii- 
jali, Yoga Sūtra III. 16ff. 


B.S.Bh. Liii.27. 
Taitt. II.8. B.S.Bh. Lii.17. 


An appeal to Jaimini’s P.M. Sūtra 11.5: ‘The innate 
connection of a word with its meaning is (alone) the cause 
of knowledge arising about any matter lying beyond the 
range of empirical experience. For here we have teaching, 
and teaching that is never contradicted. And it is an 
authoritative means of knowledge, as Bàdaràyana says, 
because it depends on no external factor’. Sabara explains 
the last phrase to mean that it does not depend on any other 
knowledge (as inference depends on perception) or on any 
other (fallible) human being (as does knowledge derived 
from the speech of a merely human speaker). 


B.S. 11.2. 


In India, the Grammarians were the first philosophers to 
raise the question of what a word referred to. One school 
thought that one word must, in order to be intelligible at all, 
have one meaning only; the one word ‘cow’ must mean one 
thing only, not the millions of different things, the different 
cows, or its meanings, being infinite in number, could never 
be learned, and the word could never be intelligible. So it 
was said that the word referred to the one generic form 
(akrti) that was present in all the individual cows. The 
notion of ‘universal’ (sámànya, jati, e.g. “cowhood’) was 
developed later by the Vaisesikas, and was sometimes 
identified with and sometimes differentiated from the akrti. 
The generic form (akrti) is an eternal entity, and has been 
compared by Deussen with Plato’s ‘Idea’ as expounded at 
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Sophist, 247Dff. It should not be confused with the external 
form (rüpa) of the individual object, which is transient and 
fugitive, though it is noteworthy that the akrti, too, as the 
next Note but one will show, is subject to perception. In 
Sankara’s texts, it is no longer the Grammarians who are the 
exponents of the akrti doctrine, but the Mimamsakas, while 
the Grammarians oppose it with a different theory of 
meaning, based on the sphota. See below Vol.IV, Chap.X, 
section 5. 


Sankara himself subscribed to the view that nouns 
considered in isolation referred to universals and that their 
meaning could only be narrowed down to particular 
individuals through qualification by other words in a 
sentence. Cp. below, Vol. VI, Chap. XV, section 3. 


The generic form, on the classical Indian view, was 
something perceived and concrete, and not an abstraction. 
Sankara seems to have accepted this doctrine as true (from 
the standpoint of nescience) and to have had in mind 
Sabara's Comm. on P.M. Sütra Li.5 where the latter writes: 
“What is the meaning of the word “cow” when it is uttered? 
The generic form, we say, along with its distinguishing 
features, such as the dewlap. Does the existence of an entity 
such as the generic form have to be proved by inference? 
No, it does not, as it is subject to direct perception. For in 
such cognitions as “This is a bracelet, this is a swastika, this 
is a bowl” we have direct perception of the generic form. 
Nor can this be dismissed as an illusion. For one cannot 
speak of an illusion unless a cognition loses its form and 
assumes a contradictory one’. 


B.S.Bh. Liii.27 and 28. 


Cp. St. Augustine, De Trinitate, IILxi.27, which attributes 
similar powers to the angels, through which they appeared 
to the prophets, as recorded in the Old Testament. The pillar 
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of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night that appeared 
before the Israelites when they were escaping from Egypt 
(Exodus III.21) are classified as God appearing to man not 
‘in his own substance’ but through the subjection of a 
material substance to a special act of his will. Ibid. ILxiv.24 
Sadvimsa Brahmana, 1.1. 


Deussen traced this text to M.Bh. 1.4397 from the old 
Bombay Ed. of 1854-5. The verse has been dropped from 
modem editions, but would have appeared in M.Bh. Chapter 
1.110 of G.P. Ed. or 1.104 of the Poona Critical Ed. 


Satapatha Brahmana, V1.i.3.2 and 4. 
B.S.Bh. Liii.33. 
Ait. Bh. Lii.1. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ACOSMIC VIEW 


1. The Creation-Texts as a Device to teach Non-Duality 


The texts assembled in the last section of the previous chapter 
constitute a sort of holding operation designed to put up a provi- 
sional defence of the literal meaning of the creation-texts for the 
benefit of those firmly gripped by the belief that they are embodied 
beings. Such persons need to be shown that the ritualistic and 
ethical teachings of the Veda are based on a logically defensible 
world-view, capable of resisting the attacks of atomists like the 
Vaisesikas or phenomenalists like the Buddhists. But the mere fact 
that some people need to be told that the world is real, lest they fall 
away from the Vedic path altogether, does not mean that it is real. 
If creation were real, it would imply that bondage was real, and that 
in tum would imply that liberation was impossible,' and this would 
make a mockery of the Upanishads. It is, moreover, pointless to 
enquire into the unreal for its own sake, as it does not exist. One 
enquires into the nature of the unreal only for the sake of estab- 
lishing the true nature of the real? Accordingly, if we want to find 
out the true meaning of the creation-texts, we have to apply the 
rules of exegesis and dig below the surface meaning. Ultimately 
they will have to be interpreted as instances of the law that the 
Absolute, being transcendent, can only be communicated through 
false attribution followed by subsequent denial. 


It is a principle of Vedic exegesis that every text in the Veda 
must be assumed to contribute in some definite way to the welfare 
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of man. There are no texts in the Veda declaring that any particular 
‘fruits’ result from a knowledge of the creation-texts, and know- 
ledge of such distant matters is of no direct benefit to man. Hence 
we have to assume that such texts are of benefit to man indirectly 
through the help they give him in understanding the texts that are 
of direct benefit to him. 


The texts of the Upanishads that are most obviously of benefit 
to man are those which teach him that he is identical with the 
Absolute, for the knowledge accruing from them is said to result in 
the ‘fruit’ of ‘immediate intuition of truth’ and ‘immortality’ and 
‘eternal freedom from fear’. Such knowledge is not only ‘fruitful’ 
but final and uncontradictable, Once it is gained, it is inconceivable 
that there either should or could be any further knowledge to add to 
it, further it, modify it or correct it. This cannot be said of the 
knowledge accruing from the creation-texts, which consequently 
carry less authority when they conflict with the great metaphysical 
teachings about the true nature of man as one with homogeneous 
Consciousness, the sole existent reality. Further, if the creation-texts 
had been relating anything true, they would not have disagreed 
amongst themselves as to the details of creation. The texts that teach 
that the creation of the world took place on the analogy of some 
worldly kind of creation, such as the production of pots from clay 
or the issuing of sparks from fire have ultimately only the negative 
force of showing that effects are non-different from their material 
cause. And there is the further principle of exegesis that all the texts 
can be reconciled and combined into a single view. According to 
this principle, the supreme texts of the Upanishads like ‘That thou 
art’, which affirm the identity of the individual soul with the 
Absolute, may be taken as fundamental, while all the rest of the 
texts of the Veda can be taken as auxiliaries to understanding these. 


Some parts of the accounts of creation are plainly mytholog- 
ical, as when ‘speech’ is spoken of as ‘desiring food’ or ‘food’ is 
spoken of as ‘running away’. These again should not be taken as 
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statements of fact but as indirect aids to certain phases of the 
process of coming to understand the great truth that the individual 
soul is none other than the supreme Self. One can, says Sankara, in 
Extract 2 below, resort to the notion of an omniscient and omni- 
potent deity who can work all the marvels described in these texts. 
But it is better to regard them as mere fanciful tales told in the 
course of making the ultimate message of the Upanishads easier to 
assimilate, as one coaxes a child to drink milk, with conscious 
mendacity, by telling him that it will make his hair grow. 


In the same way, the doctrine that, having created the world, 
the Absolute *entered' it as the principle of life and consciousness 
is not to be taken as a statement of historical fact, but as a pictorial 
representation of the truth that the Absolute is already manifest in 
the world-appearance, in the sense that it is the only reality in it. 
Both the doctrine of creation and the doctrine of the ‘entry’ of the 
Absolute into its own creation have to be viewed in a wider context 
and seen as part of the process of gradually conveying to the pupil 
a notion of his own true nature by the method of false attribution 
and subsequent denial. 


These are the main points made by Sankara in the group of 
Extracts that now follows. 


TEXTS ON THE CREATION-TEXTS AS 
A DEVICE TO TEACH NON-DUALITY 


1. |t does not matter if the different accounts of the effect 
differ in the different creation-texts, as the aim of these texts 
is not to teach the existence of the effect (the world- 
appearance). To teach anything about this creation or world- 
appearance is not what the Veda has in view. For such 
knowledge would not be connected with any human end, 
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either evident or revealed. Nor would it be possible to assume 
that there was such a connection, for the passages marking the 
opening and closing of topics! found, at intervals, in the 
Upanishads, show that all the material in the Upanishads has 
to be taken as forming a unity with (and as being a subord- 
inate annexe to) the texts proclaiming the (sole reality and) 
existence of the Absolute.* 


There are texts in the Veda itself which show how the 
projection, maintenance and withdrawal of the world- 
appearance are given solely as a means to teach the existence 
of the Absolute (brahman). ‘Taking food for the sprout, my 
dear one, search for water as the root. With water as the 
sprout, my dear one, search for fire as the root. With fire as 
the sprout, my dear one, search for Being as the root' ? And 
from the giving of such examples as clay, sparks and the like 
we see that the purpose of teaching the creation of the world- 
appearance was really (not to relate historical facts but) to 
expound the non-difference of the effect from the cause. 


And thus a great one who knew the true tradition 
(Gaudapada) says: ‘The doctrine of creation, (taught differ- 
ently in different Vedic texts) through different examples such 
as clay, iron, sparks and others, is just a means (to bring the 
Absolute down into the universe of discourse). (In truth) there 
is no differentiation (and hence no creation) of any kind’.® 


Knowledge of the Absolute, on the other hand,’ is taught 
as connected with a human end. ‘The knower of the Absolute 
reaches the Supreme’.® ‘The knower of the Self goes beyond 
grief’? ‘Having known that, verily he goes beyond death’. "° 
And this end is subject to direct perception. For when one 
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comes to know through the text ‘That thou art’ that the Self is 
not subject to transmigration, then the feeling that the Self is 
subject to transmigration comes to an end." 


S. 
~ 


2. The author of the production, maintenance and with- 
drawal of the universe, who is not subject to transmigration, 
who is omniscient and omnipotent, brought forth all this uni- 
verse from Himself in due order, beginning with the ether, 
without having recourse to any external principle (i.e. other 
than Himself). Then, in order to realize his own true nature, 
He Himself entered into all the bodies, associated as they are 
with Vital Energy (prana) and intelligence and organs of 
knowledge and action. And having entered them, He had 
direct experience of his own Self as ‘I am in truth this 
Absolute’. And therefore it is He and no other who is the one 
Self in all bodies.... 


But here a difficulty presents itself. There is not so much 
as a tip of a hair anywhere that is not already pervaded by 
Him who is the Self of all and omnipresent. How then could 
it be supposed that He penetrates into bodies by opening the 
suture in the skull? and then entering in like an ant crawling 
into a crack in the ground? 


Well, if we were going to argue like this we would have 
to go a lot further. What was the Self doing ‘taking thought"? 
when (creation had not yet begun and) it was not supposed to 
have any organs of cognition? What was it doing ‘creating the 
worlds’ when it was supposed to do so without anything to 
create them from? What sense does it make to say, “The Self 
(atman) drew out the Cosmic Man (purusa) from the waters 
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and gave it solidity and form’? Further, it is said that the 
various limbs and organs of the Cosmic Man were separated 
out through the meditations of the Self on his form, and that 
Agni (the god of fire) and the other ‘Guardians of the World’ 
(loka-pàla) were separated from his limbs. There was also 
mention of their affliction with hunger and thirst, of their 
asking for a place to live, of a cow being brought to them, of 
their entering into several abodes, of food ‘running away’, of 
speech and other functions desiring food.” All this is on a par 
with the all-pervading Absolute entering into bodies through 
slitting open the suture of the skull. 


Are we, then, to dismiss all these teachings as useless 
nonsense? No, because they form part of a passage which is 
concerned with realization of the Self. Nothing is wrong, as 
they are just parts of an eulogistic passage (artha-vàda).'? 


Alternatively, one might say that the whole process is 
like the work of a magician (conceived as a mass-hypnotist). 
Some great magician, as an omniscient, omnipotent deity, 
performed all these (astonishing) works. But the best explan- 
ation is to say that they are all merely stories invented to make 
some other point easier to understand (and accept),'? according 
to a practice frequently met with in ordinary worldly 
experience.” For there is no intrinsic advantage to be derived 
from a knowledge of accounts of creation and the like. On the 
other hand it is clear from the upanishadic teaching taken in 
its entirety that the advantage to be derived from knowledge 
of one's identity with the Self of all is nothing less than 
immortality.?! 


e. 
“~~ 
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3. | Perhaps one might agree that before creation all was one 
only, without a second, while at the same time maintaining 
that after creation all this world and the various distinct souls 
came into being. 


But this would be incorrect. For the Vedic texts ostens- 
ibly teaching creation have a different end in view. The 
Teacher (Gaudapáda) has already met this objection earlier,” 
by saying that living organisms are projected by the Self 
through illusion (maya), ‘like a dream’ (svapna-vat), and that 
the notion of the ‘bringing-into-being’ or *mutual-distinction- 
between’ living creatures was comparable to the 'bringing- 
into-being-of' and ‘mutual-distinction-between’ the separate 
portions of the ether.? Hence the Teacher now refers to those 
Vedic texts which appear to teach the creation of distinct 
things in order to draw attention to their real (hidden) import. 


Creation, it is true, is apparently affirmed in the Vedic 
texts, through the use of various analogies such as clay, iron, 
sparks and the like. But it is to be noted that the process of 
creation is explained differently at each place. According to 
us, the creation-texts are no more than a device for suggesting 
the idea that the individual Self and the highest Self are (in 
their true nature) identical. It is like the invention of the myth 
in the section on ‘The Quarrel among the Senses” in which 
it is related how the demons ‘pierced’ the various senses with 
evil, the only purpose of which is to convey some truths about 
the nature of the Cosmic Vital Energy (pràna) (especially the 
truth that its functioning in the human sense-organs is 
associated with pain). 


Perhaps you will ask for grounds for this assertion. One 
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ground is that the myth of the ‘Quarrel among the Senses’ is 
presented differently in different Vedic texts. If the *Quarrel 
among the Senses' had been a historical fact, the account of 
it would have been the same in all texts and there would have 
been no contradictions. But as we in fact find contradiction 
between the various accounts, we have to assume that their 
purpose was to teach something else. Exactly the same holds 
good for the accounts of creation. 


But might not the various accounts of creation in the 
Vedic texts be explicable as referring to different creations in 
different world-periods? No, this is not acceptable. For unlike 
our own view that the texts are myths designed to introduce 
and impress the idea of the identity of the individual soul with 
the highest Self, your view that they recount historical facts 
would make them useless. For one cannot conceive any 
possible utility of the texts recounting the *Quarrel among the 
Senses' or the creation-texts apart from the one we have 
ourselves suggested. You cannot say that they are represent- 
ations of historical facts given so that they may be dwelt upon 
in meditation, for no one could wish to unite himself in 
meditation with a mere quarrel or with the creation and 
dissolution of the world? Hence we conclude that the 
creation-texts and others like them serve to introduce the 
notion of one's identity with the Self, and have no other 
conceivable purpose. And from this it follows that there are no 
distinctions introduced into the Self through creation or any 
other cosmic process.”° 


S. 
“~ 
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4. Now, you might suppose that because the Veda uses 
examples of clay, etc., which are used to illustrate real trans- 
formation, that the Vedic view 1s that the Absolute undergoes 
real transformation, for it is admitted in the world that objects 
like clay undergo real transformation. But such is not the case. 
For we know that the Absolute must be beyond all change 
from texts which deny all modification... One cannot predic- 
ate both transformation and absence of transformation of one 
and the same Absolute (at one and the same time). Nor can 
you say that they apply (successively) like rest and motion, for 
the Absolute is specifically said to be raised above all change 
(kütastha)." The Absolute, being raised above all change, 
cannot harbour a succession of such contradictory qualities as 
state and motion. And we have already said that the Absolute 
must be eternal and beyond all change, because all modific- 
ation is denied of it. Moreover, knowledge of the identity of 
the Absolute with one's own real Self is a means to liberation. 
But a knowledge that the Absolute assumed the form of the 
world would not, of its own accord, bring any fruit,” for there 
is nothing to show that it could. For the Veda mentions 
specifically that it is only knowledge that the Absolute, raised 
above all change, 1s the ultimate Self of man that brings fruit, 
in such passages as that which begins ‘This Self is (described 
as) “not thus, not thus”,’ and concludes (by mentioning the 
supreme fruit) in the words ‘O Janaka, verily thou hast 


reached the state beyond fear’.”” 


e. 
hod 


5. And it is but right to say that the texts ostensibly pro- 
claiming the projection, maintenance and withdrawal of the 
universe are really concerned with promoting vision of the 
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sole reality of the Self, since there are other texts in which all 
vision of duality is decried. Therefore the doctrine (also) of 
the ‘entry’ of the Self into the manifest world is but a figur- 
ative way of declaring that the Self is perceptible in the midst 
of its effects.” 


9. 
b d 


6. We cannot accept the theory that the Vedic texts teach- 
ing that the Absolute is the cause of the rise, maintenance and 
withdrawal of the world show that it possesses a plurality of 
*powers' (Sakti), as the texts denying all particularity of the 
Absolute cannot be explained away. Nor can you maintain that 
the texts speaking of the production, maintenance and dissol- 
ution of the world cannot be explained away either; for the 
real purpose of the latter texts 1s only to teach that the Ab- 
solute alone exists. When the Veda teaches by the examples 
of clay and the rest that the Absolute is one and that it is the 
sole reality and that all modifications are unreal, it cannot at 
the same time teach the production, maintenance and 
dissolution of the world as the final truth. 


Well, you might ask, why is it that the texts teaching the 
production, maintenance and withdrawal of the world have to 
be taken as subordinate to the texts denying all particularity of 
the Absolute, and not the other way about (which would be 
equally reasonable from the purely logical angle)? We reply 
that the reason is that the texts denying all particularity of the 
Absolute leave nothing further to be said. For when it is once 
intuitively known that the Self is eternal and pure and the sole 
reality, then it is clear that one will have the feeling that every 
possible human end has been gained, and no further questions 
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will be asked. The texts themselves hint at this, in such 
passages as, "What pain or what delusion could he experience 
who sees only identity everywhere?...'?! Moreover, we noticed 
in the case of enlightened souls that they experience extreme 
contentment (tusti) and have other characteristics of 
blessedness. On the other hand, all compromise with the 
illusory modifications is denounced in the text, ‘He goes from 
death to death who sees the appearance of plurality here’.*” So 
the texts which deny all particularity of the Absolute cannot 
be taken as subordinate to any others. 


Of the texts teaching that the Absolute creates, maintains 
and withdraws the universe, on the other hand, it cannot be 
said that the knowledge they produce is such that nothing 
further remains to be said later by way of correction after it 
has been known. It is in fact obvious that they only exist to 
help convey some other meaning. For at one point the Veda 
says, ‘This shoot (the body), my dear one, has grown up. 
Know that it cannot be without a root!” And then it goes on 
to explain how Being alone is the one root of the universe... 
Thus the passages in the Veda teaching that the Absolute 
produces, maintains and withdraws the world are concerned 
with promoting the knowledge that all is the one Self alone, 
and it follows that the Absolute is not possessed of a plurality 


of creative powers.” 


9, 
hod 


7. In this connection, one of the authorities on the true 
tradition (viz. Dravidācārya) relates the following story. A 
certain prince of the royal house was cast out of his home at 
birth by his parents and brought up in the home of a hunter. 
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The boy had no knowledge of his real descent, and supposed 
himself to be a hunter, and followed the hunter's way of life. 
He did not think of himself as a king and behave like a king 
in the midst of his courtiers. At length, however, a certain 
person of deep compassion, thinking that the prince was 
worthy of the dignity of kingship, acquainted him with his 
descent and said, ‘You are not a hunter but the son of such 
and such a king and have entered the family of a hunter’. 
After he had received enlightenment in this way, he discarded 
the belief that he was a hunter, along with the habits of a 
hunter’s way of life, and proceeded to adopt the ways of his 
forefathers in the conviction ‘I am a king’. 


Similar is the case, according to this Teacher, with the 
individual soul. Not knowing his true nature as the supreme 
Self, he proceeds, even though he is one with the latter and 
separate from it only as a spark is separate from fire, to enter 
the wild jungle of the body and sense-organs and conform to 
their way of life, even though he suffers no real trans- 
migration, and to think ‘I am the body and its organs, I am 
stout, lean, happy, sorrowful’ as the case may be. But when he 
has been enlightened by the Teacher with the words ‘Thou art 
not of this nature: verily, thou art the Absolute in its supreme 
form’ he abandons his subjection to the three desires’ and 
acquires the conviction ‘Verily, I am the Absolute (brahman)’. 


In this connection it must be observed that the words 
‘Thou hast come out from the Absolute like a spark from 
fire?" serve to strengthen the soul’s conviction that it is the 
Absolute just as (the parallel phrases such as ‘You were cast 
forth at birth from the palace’ served to strengthen) the 
conviction of the prince that he was a king. For a spark is one 
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with the fire from which it comes out until it actually does 
come out. Hence the reference (in texts about the creation of 
the world) to examples like gold, jewels, iron, fire and sparks 
are not concerned with teaching that the soul is in any way 
different from the Absolute, but rather with strengthening its 
conviction of its fundamental identity with the Absolute. For 
it is laid down that the Absolute is an unbroken, homogeneous 
mass of Consciousness, like a lump of salt...?? 


If (as Bhartrprapafica supposed) the purpose (of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad) had been to teach that the Ab- 
solute had a variety of different real characteristics and was 
the producer, maintainer and destroyer of the world in a real 
sense, with a relationship to the world which could be 
illustrated by the variously painted cloth or the tree and its 
branches or the sea and its waves, then it would not have 
stated, at the conclusion of the whole topic, that the Absolute 
was like an unbroken mass of salt without an inside or an 
outside, nor would it have remarked in passing that the Ab- 
solute ‘must be viewed as homogeneous only’. Nor should we 
forget such words of warning as ‘He goes from death to death 
who sees the appearance of plurality here"? Hence it follows 
that throughout the Upanishads the notion that the Absolute 
performs such activities as the production, maintenance and 
dissolution of the universe is brought forward only to streng- 
then the enquiring soul's conviction of his identity with the 
Absolute, and not to proclaim the reahty of the cosmic 
process. ^? 
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8. Whoso knows the Self thus described as the fearless 
Absolute (brahman) becomes the fearless Absolute. This is a 
brief statement of the meaning of the entire Upanishad. And 
in order to convey this meaning rightly, the fanciful alternat- 
ives of production, maintenance and withdrawal, and the false 
notions of action, its factors and results have been attributed 
falsely to the Self. And then later the final metaphysical truth 
has been inculcated by negating these characteristics through 
a comprehensive denial of all the particular superimpositions 
on the Absolute, expressed in the phrase ‘Not thus, not thus’.“’ 

Just as a man wishing to explain numbers from one to a 
hundred thousand billion says (of the digits) ‘This (written) 
figure is 1, this figure is 10, this figure is 100, this figure is 
1,000', and all the time his only purpose is to explain the 
numbers and not to affirm that the figures themselves are 
numbers; or just as one wishing to explain the sounds of 
speech as represented by the letters of the alphabet resorts to 
an indirect means (upàya) in the form of a palm-leaf in which 
he makes incisions which he later fills in with ink to form 
letters, and all the while (even though he point to a letter and 
say ‘This is the sound so-and-so’) his only purpose is to 
explain the nature of the sounds and not to affirm that sounds 
are leaf, incisions and ink; even in just the same way, the one 
real metaphysical principle, the Absolute, is taught by resort 
to many indirect means (upaya), such as (falsely) attributing 
to it creation and other powers. And then afterwards the nature 
of the Absolute is restated so as to purify it of all particular 
notions accruing to it from the fanciful means used to explain 
(and affirm) its nature in the first place." 


$. 
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9. [t is true that the enlightened ones, that is to say the 
Non-Dualists, spoke of ‘birth’ (Jati), because birth 1s perceived 
in the world and because people observe rules of caste and 
station of life (a$rama) (which depend on the belief that they 
have been bom in a particular body). But it was only taught as 
a means ultimately to teach something else, and only to those 
persons who, while possessed of faith in the Veda, were not 
endowed with deep discrimination, and who consequently be- 
lieved in the existence and substantial nature of the world. For 
them it is appropriate enough. But this is not taught as the 
final truth. For it is considered that those (more advanced 
pupils) who practise cogitation over, and sustained meditation 
on, the texts of the Upanishads, will one day find that they 
have acquired discriminative insight into the existence and 
nature of the unborn, non-dual Self. 


As for the others, who remain attached to the letter of 
the (ritualistic part of the) Veda, the verse implies that on 
account of the crude condition of their minds they will always 
feel afraid of the unborn principle of Reality, thinking it 
means their own destruction. For they do not practise discrim- 
ination (and see that their real Self is other than the empirical 
personality). The Teacher said earlier,? ‘(Creation taught with 
examples such as clay, iron and sparks is but) a device to 
introduce (the notion of one's identity with the Self)’. 


:$. 
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2. Nothing can come into being 


In several passages in Sankara’s Commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Kārikās and in the Nineteenth Chapter of the verse section of the 
Upadesa Sahasri we find ‘acosmic’ doctrines buttressed by theoret- 
ical arguments as well as by upanishadic quotation. They are 
associated with a world-view in which the external world is reduced 
to the ‘oscillation’ of the mind (citta-spandana). In some places the 
Self is represented as imagining the individual soul, who then 
proceeds to imagine his own private worlds, a waking-world which 
recurs, and dream-worlds which differ from the waking-world and 
from each other. From the waking standpoint, it is clear that dreams 
are illusory. But for their part, the dream-worlds exhibit all the 
characteristics of the waking-world, including a kind of Alice-in- 
Wonderland time-space-causation framework of their own. More 
important still, from Sankara’s point of view, is the fact that they 
contain a distinction between physical and mental (external and 
internal) and between real and unreal. This parallel between the 
(admittedly) false dreaming-worlds and the waking-world is used to 
bring home to the mind the falsity of the latter. Both worlds are the 
mere play of false ideas consequent upon ignorance of the true 
nature of the Self. And a critique of the whole conception of causal- 
ity is developed, aimed partly at refuting the natural and common 
conviction that dream-experience is an illusory ‘effect’ arising from 
waking-experience conceived as a real cause. In these passages there 
is a tendency to emphasize the irrational and spontaneous character 
of the experiences of both the dream and the waking states. 


Outside the above-mentioned two works, Sankara rarely if 
ever attacks the notion of causality, or establishes the irreality of 
waking-experience from the parallel with dream. He inherited this 
line of teaching from Gaudapada, who was himself largely indebted 
for it to Mahayana Buddhist teaching. If Sankara made little use of 
it outside his commentary on Gaudapada's Karikas, it may be that 
he considered it suitable only for a particular kind of pupil. It has 
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been argued that he was initiated into Advaita as a pupil of a 
Teacher of Gaudapada’s line and that he later gradually emancipated 
himself from the acosmic and subjectivist views of Gaudapada 
under the influence of other traditional Vedanta teaching.“ What- 
ever be the truth here, he and his great pupil Suresvara express a 
reverence for Gaudapada which they nowhere retract, so that the 
texts in which he expresses the kind of views we more specifically 
associate with Gaudapada deserve to be represented in the present 
volume, and find their place in this and the following section. Much 
of the teaching on ‘Turya’ to follow in Volume III at section 3 of 
Chapter IX likewise has the characteristic stamp of Gaudapada. 


The texts in the present section offer the following themes. It 
is wrong to object against the doctrine of Non-Duality that, in face 
of the experience of duality, non-duality cannot be eternal and must 
be something that supervenes and only comes into being after the 
world has ceased. The world never came into existence, any more 
than a snake imagined by error in place of a rope came into 
existence, and since it never came into existence it can never cease 
from existence either. Similarly, one should not object against the 
Advaitin that his doctrine is contradicted by the fact that the Vedic 
texts speak of transformations undergone by the Absolute. For they 
also speak of the Absolute as partless, and nothing that has no parts 
can undergo real transformation, though it can appear to undergo 
transformation through illusion (maya). In these passages, Sankara 
uses the term ‘maya’ not so much in the sense of the divine creative 
power of the Lord as in the sense of a bare illusion, and he even 
defines it in the Buddhist manner as ‘a name for something that 
does not exist’. And as already noted," Sankara elsewhere reduces 
the ‘divine creative powers’ (maya, plural) of Indra to the false 
cognitions of the individual soul, through which alone the world- 
appearance takes place. 


Extracts 3 and 4 present a rare feature in Sankara’s writing, 
namely abstract dialectical argumentation in favour of the non- 
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duality and transcendence of the Self. The first attacks the whole 
notion of causality as indefensible. The second uses abstract 
arguments of an Eleatic kind to show that nothing can come into 
being. The Sanskrit text of Extract 4 is difficult, and, as Professor 
Mayeda has shown, even the traditional Indian commentators are 
not agreed over the meaning. The present translation should be 
accounted merely exploratory and provisional. Extract 5 argues that 
Yaska’s ‘six states of becoming’ do not apply to the Self, so that it 
suffers no ‘birth’ as the world and consequently no destruction or 
withdrawal. Extracts 6 and 7 argue that the Self, being purely 
spiritual, is relationless, actionless and not subject to modification. 


TEXTS ON ‘NOTHING CAN COME INTO BEING? 


1. One might wonder how non-duality could be the real 
truth when the world is still continuing and when enlight- 
enment can only arise through the cessation of the world. To 
answer this question the author of the Karikas (Gaudapada) 
argues as follows. 


The objection would apply if the world really existed. 
But as it is only imagined like a snake in a rope, it does not 
exist. If it existed, it could no doubt cease. But the case with 
an imaginary vision is different. A snake erroneously imagin- 
ed in a rope is not a really existent entity that ceases to exist 
when it is distinguished from the rope. The case with a 
magician's hypnotic display is similar. When the spell is 
removed from the spectator's eyes, we cannot say that any 
existent reality has ceased to be. And similar again is the case 
with this mere illusion of duality called the world. All that 
really exists 1s the non-dual reality (the Self), comparable to 
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the rope (in the rope-snake illusion) or the magician. Hence 
the meaning is that no world either comes into being or 
ceases." 


9$. 
kod 


2. It has been said (in Gaudapada's Kārikā IIL.18) that 
duality is a modification of non-duality. From this people 
might conclude that duality was real, just like non-duality has 
been said to be. To answer this objection (which implies that 
there is a contradiction in the teaching) the author of the 
Karikas proceeds with further argumentation as follows. 


When it is said that the non-dual reality undergoes 
modification through illusion (maya) this means that it does so 
like the moon appearing as many to the one afflicted with the 
disease called timira, or like the misperceived rope appearing 
as a snake or a trickle of water. For there are no parts (or 
plurality) in the Self when it is viewed from the standpoint of 
the ultimate truth. It is only that which has parts that can 
undergo modification, because there can be differences among 
the various parts, as occurs, for instance, when clay undergoes 
transformation into various different pots and other objects. 
From this we should conclude that that which is partless and 
unborn (like the Absolute) cannot undergo real change or 
modification in any way whatever. 


Indeed, if there were any real modification, there would 
be the absurdity that that which is by its very nature immortal, 
unborn and non-dual would become mortal, as if fire could 
become cold. No one can accept this, as it contradicts sound 
canons of knowledge to suppose that a thing can go contrary 
to its own nature. The Self, the unborn indestructible principle 
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of reality, undergoes modification through illusion (maya) 
only and not in the real sense. Hence duality is not in the 
ultimate sense real.” 


6, 
d 


3. (The Teacher Gaudapada asks:) ‘How can those who 
hold that the cause originates from the effect, and the effect 
from the cause, maintain that cause and effect form a beginn- 
ingless series?’ Such theorists maintain that the originating 
cause of good and bad action is the body and its organs, which 
are themselves the effect of good and bad action. And they 
regard good and bad action as the cause of the body and 
organs, taken as effect. Hence they maintain that the cause and 
the effect originate one another mutually. But how can they 
affirm that cause and effect form a beginningless series? It 1s 
a contradiction, because the eternal changeless Self cannot 
consist in a series of causes and effects. 


Next he (the Teacher Gaudapada) explains in what sense 
their doctrine is contradictory. ‘Those who hold that the cause 
of the cause 1s the effect are speaking as 1f a father could be 
born from his son'. That is, those who hold that a cause 
originates from an effect that itself originates from a cause are 
making the same contradiction as if they were saying a son 
were born from his father. 


If the opponent persists in claiming that there is no 
contradiction, the Teacher proceeds further: 'If cause and 
effect come into being, you will have to decide which comes 
into being first. If they both came into being at the same time, 
they would not be causally inter-related, any more than the 
two horns (of a cow) are’. 
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That is..., you will have to investigate how the cause 
comes first and the effect comes later. For 1f cause and effect 
originated simultaneously, they could not be causally inter- 
related, any more than the left and right horns of a cow are, 
which originate simultaneously. 


Why would they not be inter-related? The Teacher 
explains further: “The cause, as conceived by you, proceeds 
from the effect. But (on your conception) it would not truly 
exist. And how could a non-existent cause in turn produce an 
effect?' 


The effect by nature has to be produced. It has no 
independent nature (àtman) of its own. No cause could truly 
originate from an effect that was itself as unreal as the horns 
of a hare. And since the cause, as you conceive it, itself has no 
independent nature and does not truly exist, how could it in 
turn produce an effect? No causal relation, or any other kind 
of relation, is ever found to subsist between two things that 
are mutually dependent if both are as unreal as the horns of 
a hare. That is the Teacher's meaning. 


Again the Teacher asks: ‘If, on your view, a cause can 
only exist in virtue of an effect and an effect in virtue of a 
cause, then which of the two is established first, in depend- 
ence on which the other proceeds?’ We have already shown 
that the notion that cause and effect originate one another is 
unfounded, on the ground that, as you conceive them, they 
cannot be inter-related. If you still persist in maintaining that 
the effect can truly bring the cause into existence and the 
cause can truly bring the effect into existence, then we ask of 
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you which of the two was established first, that the establish- 
ment of the other could follow from it. 


If you cannot answer, then this impotence is a proof of 
your ignorance. Or else the alternative is that the sequence you 
laid down, whereby the cause is established by the effect and 
the effect by the cause in immediate succession, is broken and 
shown not to hold. Because thinkers of different schools are 
able to pick holes in each others’ theories of causation in this 
way, it follows that no cause and effect can really stand to one 
another in any causal relation, and from this follows the 
impossibility of anything coming into being. 


At this point our opponents will perhaps rejoin as 
follows. When we said that cause and effect were real and 
stood in a real mutual causal relation, they will say, you just 
pounced on the words we used, without considering the sense 
in which we were using them, and raised various quibbles 
about a father being sired by his son and absence of causal 
relation between the two horns of a cow. Of course we never 
intended to say that any effect could be established through a 
cause that had not itself been established or that a cause could 
be established as an effect of an effect that itself had not been 
established. Our view is that the cause and effect relation is 
(something that has to be accepted as real and stretching back 
as a beginningless series because it is familiar as such in 
experience) just like that of seed and sprout. 


To this the author of the Karikas replies as follows. 
Regarded from my standpoint, the example of seed and sprout 
begs the question.” You will ask whether it is not evident that 
there is a beginningless relation of mutual causality between 
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seed and sprout. But the answer is that it is not evident. For 
one has to admit that each previous link in the chain must 
have a beginning, just as the present one has. As the new 
sprout, just produced, originated from a seed, so will any new 
seed have originated from a sprout, and both will have origin- 
ated because they belong to a series. Every previous sprout 
and every previous seed will have had a beginning in just the 
same way. And as every single seed and every single sprout 
will have had a beginning, nothing (in the series) can be 
beginningless. (So the opponent, who has appealed to a 
*beginningless' cycle ‘as in the case of the seed and the 
sprout', cannot lay his finger on anything that 1s beginning- 
less.) What is true of seed and sprout is also true of cause and 
effect in general. 


Perhaps you will say that, even though no single seed or 
sprout is beginningless, the series as a whole 1s beginningless. 
But this idea is wrong too, as no such thing as a series can be 
established as constituting a single entity. The philosophers 
who claim that the seed and the sprout and the cause and the 
effect are beginningless do not themselves accept the existence 
of a series of seeds as a real entity over and above the seeds 
and sprouts themselves? So our question ‘How can they 
speak of cause and effect as without a beginning?’ was only 
too well justified. Nor should our earlier arguments have been 
dismissed as quibbles, as the meanings we assigned to the 
words were not arbitrary but reasoned out from the fact that 
any different meaning would have been impossible. 


Nor, proceeds the author of the Karikàs, do trained 
logicians use question-begging arguments to prove their 
theses. By 'question-begging arguments’ here he means 
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*question-begging examples',? as it was the mere presence of 
this example (of the beginningless cycle formed by seed and 
sprout) occurring in uncritically accepted empirical experience 
that was supposed (by the opponent) to have probative force. 


But what was meant by saying above ‘From this follows 
the impossibility of anything coming into being'? The author 
of the Karikas answers as follows. The impossibility of our 
understanding how cause and effect could follow one another 
in a beginningless cycle was the evidence for the impossibility 
of anything coming into being. How could one possibly 
apprehend an effect coming into being (ie. with the full 
knowledge that it was an effect) without having previously 
apprehended its cause? He who apprehends anything being 
generated cannot but apprehend the generating cause, for the 
generated and its generator are inseparably linked. It was for 
this reason that it was said that from the impossibility of our 
understanding how real causes and effects could follow one 
another in a beginningless series there flowed the impossib- 
ility of anything really coming into being at all. 


But there is another reason why nothing can really come 
into being. Nothing can be conceived as originating either 
from itself or from something different or from both these 
together, and this holds true whether we conceive such an 
effect to be existent, non-existent or both existent and non- 
existent. Nothing can originate from itself any more than a pot 
could originate from that very pot, for such a conception 
would imply that an effect was proceeding from a cause that 
was not itself yet in complete existence. Nor can anything 
originate from anything else of a different nature, any more 
than a cloth can originate from a pot or even from a different 
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cloth. Nor can anything originate from itself and something 
else taken together, for this is contradictory. We do not find a 
new pot or a new cloth emerging from a pot and a cloth taken 
together. 


But do we not find that (some things originate from 
others of like kind, as when) a pot originates from clay and a 
son from a father? It is true that naive persons speak and think 
of effects as ‘existing’ and ‘originating’. But the critically 
minded will want to examine the words ‘exist’ and ‘originate’ 
and the notions for which they stand when used in this context 
to see whether they are valid or invalid. But it becomes clear 
under critical scrutiny that any effect such as a pot or a son 
referred to or conceived through a word 1s itself no more than 
a word. For we have the Vedic text which says that every 
modification is a mere effect of speech. 


What 1s existent does not originate, from the mere fact 
of being already existent. It is (1f the language of causality be 
used, not an effect but only a cause) like the clay and the 
father in the standard examples of causality. What is not 
existent does not originate either, from the mere fact of being 
non-existent, like the horn of a hare. What is existent- 
and-non-existent does not originate, as contradictories cannot 
form a unity. Hence it stands proved that nothing originates. 


As for those (Buddhist realists of the Sarvastivadin 
schools) who (deny the existence of any permanent material 
cause and) attempt to assert that origination is something real 
while reducing it to a momentary event in which the act, its 
factors and results are all taken as one, their position is 
unjustifiable to a degree. For they do not admit that anything 
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lasts from one instant till the next so that its nature could be 
determined as 'this is such and such'. And a theory which 
makes experience of anything definite impossible (because 
nothing persistent exists) fails to account for memory (so that 
it is implausible when it tries to account for the appearance of 
objects having stability and permanence on the basis of 
‘memory’ and ‘similarity’ and the like). 


Furthermore, anyone like yourself who maintains that 
cause and effect are beginningless can be forced to admit that 
they can never come into being at all. The author of the 
Karikas proceeds to explain why. A cause cannot arise from 
an effect that is beginningless (i.e. that itself never originated). 
You would not yourself admit that a cause could owe its 
origin to an effect that itself had not originated. Nor can you 
claim that an effect could arise naturally and without the aid 
of any external instrument from a cause that was beginning- 
less.” Hence, by maintaining that cause and effect are without 
a beginning, you virtually admit that they never come into 
being at all. For it is a general rule that that which has no 
beginning does not come into being. Only that which has a 
cause can come into being, not that which does not have a 


cause.”® 


0, 
~~ 


4. About that which has no beginning (and is consequently 
eternal) there can be no false imaginations such as ‘real’ or 
‘other’, so one cannot say that it does not exist. That which is 
presupposed by the power to imagine, that from which 
imagination proceeds, cannot itself be imagined. Whatever 
you see as duality is unreal.’ But the Self is not seen (as an 
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object) and therefore cannot be dismissed as non-existent. 
That from which all imaginations such as ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ 
proceed, together with the power to think and reflect, is itself 
non-dual and (in the highest sense) real. Even though your 
conception of existence (as duality) 1s imaginary, you accept 
existence. If this duality were negated through reflection, then 
reflection itself would be negated and existence would remain 
unaffected. If it is not accepted that reflection 1s negated, then 
existence is affirmed all the more clearly (since it is accepted 
that reflection exists). If you say that the real so conceived 
(i.e. taken as transcendent) is as good as unreal because (being 
changeless and actionless) it 1$ without practical bearing on 
life, like (the chimera of) a man with a horn,’ we reply that 
absence of practical bearing on life is not a proof of non- 
existence, any more than its presence is a proof of real 
existence (since a dream or hallucination, for instance, may 
depress a man and affect his waking experience). Thus your 
position is undermined by (the fact that the Self exists as) the 
cause of reflection. Therefore duality is just projected? by 
illusion (màya). The Veda, Smrti and reason alike confirm 
this. Indeed, on this theory all becomes clear, and no other 
conclusion is tenable. 


The Veda says that the Self is different in nature from 
what is imagined. It is already present as the principle and 
base of all imagination. When the Veda negates all that is 
imagined, in the text ‘Not thus, not thus’,” its purpose is to 
affirm the existence (of the Self as) that which is not 
imagined. Those who imagine empirical being or non-being in 
that which is not imagined, which is unborn, non-dual and 
imperishable, proceed from birth to death, their continued 
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transmigratory existence arising from the delusions of their 
mind. 


If one cannot logically establish that duality can arise, it 
cannot be real. But in fact it cannot (logically) come into 
being either from the real or the unreal. For if duality arose 
from the real, the latter would (undergo transformation and so) 
be unreal. And if duality arose from the unreal, the latter 
would be (its material cause and so) real. Hence action and its 
factors and results do not (from the standpoint of the highest 
truth) exist. Only the one unborn Self exists. 


If you say that duality can be produced without action, 
then (you are left in the absurd position that) anything could 
produce it. If you say that action is required to produce 
duality, then whatever acts must be either real or unreal (and 
we have seen that duality can arise neither from the real nor 
from the unreal). If you say (that in order to produce duality) 
the real becomes unreal and the unreal real, it will be like the 
rising and falling of scales on a balance, and it will not be 
possible to say where causality lies.9? 


If it is not accepted that either the real or the unreal can 
undergo a change of nature, then how can anything come into 
being? The real and the unreal just stay eternally as they are. 
They are ever distinct. And so, O my mind, how can anything 
(from the standpoint of the highest truth) ever come into 
being? Even if, to please you, I admit for argument's sake that 
things could come into being, you still cannot confer any 
advantage on me or cause any injury. For since profit and loss 
do not exist in the Self, they cannot be introduced into it from 
without. And even if I (went even further to please you and) 
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admitted that profit and loss existed in the Self, then, because 
profit and loss already existed in my own Self, none of your 
actions could (introduce them and) affect me. The eternal and 
transient are unrelated, and it is impossible to establish that 
any effect could emerge from their congress. So nothing is 
related to anything else, and the supreme Reality is beyond the 
realm of speech. 


4 

5. The Self undergoes no modification in the form of birth, 
nor does it undergo final modification or destruction. When 
the text adds ‘never’ it means that, as the Self is never born 
and never suffers destruction, it never undergoes any modif- 
ication whatever. Having never ‘come into being’, the Self 
will never ‘pass out of existence’ either. This is another 
ground for its not suffering destruction, as that which, having 
once existed, later passes out of existence is what 1s said in the 
world to ‘suffer destruction’. The words meaning ‘neither’ in 
the text also imply that this Self is not anything like the body, 
which, having first not existed, later comes into existence. 
Thus the Self is not born. For that which comes into existence 
after at first not existing is said in the world to be born.... 


If the first (birth) and the last (destruction) of the six 
modifications of empirical being (recognized by Yaska) are 
negated, it follows that all the intervening ones are negated 
too. Still, one might think that the intervening stages ought to 
be mentioned by name, so the author of the Gita negates the 
intervening modifications implicitly in the words beginning 
‘eternal’ (Sa$vata). Eternality negates the modification ‘decay’. 
The Self does not fall away from its own true nature as it has 
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no parts, and it does not lose any empirical qualities, as it had 
none to start with. And the word 'ancient in the text negates 
the opposite modification to decay, namely growth. That 
which accumulates new parts grows and is said to be ‘some- 
thing new’ (i.e. not ancient). But this Self, because partless, 
was already something new in ancient times and is also called 
‘ancient’ because it is not subject to increase. 


When the text speaks of the ‘being slain’ of the body the 
reference is to the development of the body. The Self does not 
develop while the body develops. Destruction has to be inter- 
preted as development to avoid exposing the text to the charge 
of self-repetition. 


In this verse the ‘six states of becoming’, through which 
the objects of the empirical existence pass, are negated of the 
Self. The meaning of the text is, ‘The Self is without 
modification of any kind. S 

4 

6. The body and organs have a gross form and have contact 
only with that which has a gross form. Such contact is an 
invariable condition of action. Nothing that does not have a 
gross form is ever found to act. The Self, however, does not 
have a gross form, which is why it is called relationless 
(asanga). Because it 1s relationless, it is not permanently 
connected with what is experienced in dream 6 So it cannot in 
any way be an agent. For agency is possible only through 
being connected with a body and organs, whereas the Self has 
no connection or relation with anything. Hence the text 
proceeds, ‘This Spirit (Self) is relationless'. Hence it is 
immortal.” 
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7. But is it not a proof that the Self engages in action in 
conjunction with the five factors of action® if the text has to 
speak of ‘looking upon the Self alone as the agent’? This 
difficulty does not arise, because the Self is not subject to 
modification, and hence cannot enter into conjunction with a 
vehicle (body) and the other factors of action. Only that which 
is subject to modification can enter into conjunction with other 
things and be an agent in conjunction with them. But the Self 
is without modification and cannot enter into conjunction or 
become an agent. So when the text spoke of the Self as 
‘alone’ it referred to the natural state of the Self. 


That the Self is not subject to modification is clear from 
the Veda, the Smrti and reason alike. It has been more than 
once taught in the Gita itself, as in such texts as ‘The Self is 
said not to be subject to modification, ‘Actions are brought 
about by the constituents alone"?! and ‘Though seated in the 
body, He does not act..." While from the standpoint of 
reason, it 1s as plain as the king's highway that the Self as a 
metaphysical principle is partless, not subject to action from 
outside and not subject to modification. 


Even if it were admitted that the Self were subject to 
modification, it would have to be a modification originating 
from itself. The Self could not be the agent of the acts of the 
body and the other factors of action. The action of one person 
cannot belong to another who did not do it, and that which 
only belongs to someone through nescience could not belong 
to him in reality, any more than the silver-nature attributed in 
error to a piece of nacre belongs to it in reality, or any more 
than the impurities attributed to the ether of the sky by the 
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naive really belong to it. And in the same way, the modif- 
ications occurring to the body and other factors of action 
belong to them and not to the Self.” 


3. The Argument from Dream 


The group of Extracts assembled below circles round the 
theme ‘Dream-experience is known in the light of waking 
experience to have been unreal, but all the characteristic features 
of waking experience are reproduced in dream, so that it follows 
that waking experience is as false as dream and that the whole 
world of waking experience can be seen to have been unreal on 
awakening to the true nature of the Self, just as the dream-world is 
rejected as unreal on emergence into the waking state’. 


In the first two Extracts below, responsibility for the illusory 
distinction between subject and object is attributed to our ignorance 
of the true nature of the mind. As long as we do not realize that the 
mind is pure undefiled Consciousness in its true nature, it goes on 
throwing up the appearance of a division into subject and object and 
supplying us with the experiences we call waking and dream. From 
the waking standpoint the waking world seems real and the dream- 
world seems to have been subjective and illusory. But a distinction 
between the objective and the subjective is also found within the 
experiences of the dream-state, and Sankara suggests that waking 
and dream, though distinguishable, are fundamentally the same in 
kind. In the second Extract, which has already appeared above in a 
different context," it is argued that the common-sense view that 
dream experience is caused by waking experience does not stand 
critical examination. 


One of the prime distinctions between the waking and the 
dream-world is that although both are private and mental, the time 
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of the dream-objects is private to the individual dream, while the 
objects of the waking world owe allegiance to more than one private 
time-system. They are not the less imaginary for that, and are 
imagined by souls which are themselves but imaginations of the 
Lord. Objects like the Cosmic Vital Energy (prina), which appear 
to constitute a common public world, are in fact reducible to the 
co-ordinated imaginations of individual souls, the co-ordination 
being explicable because the individual souls themselves are but 
imaginations of the Lord, the one Self (Extract 6, below). 


The Extracts close with a piece from an upanishadic comm- 
entary which might be said to form some sort of bridge between the 
*subjectivist doctrine of the Commentary on the Karikas of Gauda- 
pada, in which objects are reduced to ‘oscillations’ of mind (citta), 
and the thought-world of the commentaries on the Upanishads and 
Brahma Sütras, where the external world is frequently said to be set 
up by the Lord working through cosmic divinities and powers, and 
not directly through the imaginations of the individual souls. In this 
passage, causality is accepted and attributed to the impressions of 
waking experience, which is here said to cause dream-experience. 
However, the extemal world of waking experience is itself set down 
as mental, being ‘thought’ directly by the Lord. Everything, it is 
averred, is in its true nature the Absolute, and as the Absolute is 
perfectly real. But until enlightenment, all waking experience must 
be accepted as real in its province, even as a dream is accepted as 
real until the onset of the waking state. 
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TEXTS ON THE ARGUMENT FROM DREAM 


1. The text means that the appearance of a subject and an 
object is like the appearance of straight and curved lines which 
results when a flaming torch is set in motion. Here it is 
consciousness that is set in motion, which means apparently 
set in motion, through nescience. For there is no real motion in 
motionless consciousness. It has already been declared to be 
unborn and motionless. 


But when that very same flaming torch is held motion- 
less, it does not suffer *birth' into straight and curved lines, 
produces no false appearances and is ‘unborn’. In the same 
way, Consciousness is set in motion only through nescience, 
and when the latter ceases, Consciousness ceases its apparent 
motion. It will then produce no more false appearances as if it 
were undergoing birth and the like.... 


When that flaming torch is in motion, the appearances of 
straight and curved lines do not come to the torch from any 
external source. Nor, when that torch is held motionless, do 
they leave it and depart elsewhere. They do not issue out from 
the torch as if from a house, as they are bereft of all substantial 
being. They are not real entities. Only a real entity can enter a 
place (or leave it), not an unreal one. It is the same with the 
appearances of birth, etc., in Consciousness. They, too, (do not 
issue from or enter back into Consciousness, for they) are 
appearances in just the same way. 


The case with Consciousness is exactly parallel with that 
of the torch, except that Consciousness is in fact ever motion- 
less. What then produces these appearances of birth and the 
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rest in motionless Consciousness? The author of the Karikas 
replies that because causality does not (in the true sense) exist, 
there can be no production of anything. Since nothing can be 
produced, these appearances are of the nature of non-existence. 
They are ever incomprehensible. 


The overall meaning is that in the case of the appearances 
of straight and curved lines, we have the mere notion of 
straight and curved lines when there is really only the torch, 
and that, in just the same way, when there are appearances of 
birth, etc., in Consciousness, we have nothing but the false 
notion of birth, etc., though there is really nothing but 


Consciousness." 


e. 
“ 


2.  Anillusory snake, imagined in a rope, turns out to be the 
reality when perceived in its true nature as the rope. Similarly, 
the mind turns out to be a reality when perceived in its true 
nature as the Self, of the nature of true knowledge. In dream, 
however, the mind oscillates as subject and object to produce 
an appearance of duality through illusion, like the false appear- 
ance of a snake arising in arope. And in the waking state, also, 
it oscillates as subject and object to produce the appearance of 
subject and object in exactly the same way. 


In the case of dream, there can be no doubt that the mind 
assumes a mere appearance of duality, while remaining non- 
dual in its true nature as the Self, just as the erroneously 
imagined snake remains throughout real in its true nature as the 
rope. For in dream there are in reality neither the elements 
which are beheld as objects nor the eyes and other sense- 
organs which ‘perceive’ them. There is nothing but 
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consciousness. And our argument is that it 1s exactly the same 
in waking experience too. There, too, the only reality is 
consciousness, so that from this point of view there is no 
difference between the states of waking and dream. 


It has been affirmed that it is verily the mind that assumes 
the form of duality, itself (i.e. the mind) a mere imagination 
like a snake imagined in a rope. What is the proof of this? The 
sage Gaudapada replies that it is an inference based on the 
method of agreement and difference,’ and proceeds to analyse 
it as follows. 


The proposition to be proved is, ‘This whole duality seen 
by the imagined mind is itself nothing but mind’. The reason 
advanced is that when the mind is present, duality is also 
present (agreement, anvaya), and when the mind is not present, 
duality 1s not present (difference, vyatireka). For duality is not 
perceived when the mind has reached the state known technic- 
ally as ‘no-mind’, that is to say when its movements have been 
suppressed through the practice of discriminative insight and 
dispassion," nor is duality perceived when the mind is dis- 
solved in dreamless sleep, like the snake dissolved in the rope. 
From this we conclude that duality is unreal.” 


S. 
hod 


3. The proposition to be proved is, ‘The objects of the 
waking state are unreal’. The universal principle involved is, 
‘Because they are seen’. The example adduced 1s, ‘like the 
objects seen in a dream’. The demonstration that the universal 
principle (technically called the ‘reason’, hetu) applies to the 
subject of the proposition runs, ‘Just as the objects seen in a 
dream are unreal, so are the objects seen in the waking state. 
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For in both cases they are perceived'. And the conclusion of 
the argument is, "Therefore the objects of waking experience 
are also false". 


The objects seen in dream are different from those seen 
in the waking state in point of existing within the body and 
being spatially confined. They are non-different from them in 
point of being seen and unreal. 


Because of the well-known reason that the characteristic 
distinctions (into subjective and objective factors) are common 
to both states, the wise have called the waking and dream states 
one.” This is but the conclusion to be drawn from the earlier 
inferences. 


Similarly, the falsity of all distinctions pertaining to the 
waking state follows from their non-existence before and after 
manifestation. It is a settled principle in the world that what- 
ever is non-existent both before the beginning and after the end 
of manifestation 1s also non-existent between, as, for example, 
a mirage. The same 1s the case with these distinctions seen in 
the waking state. They are non-existent both before and after 
manifestation, and are hence on a par with the mirage and other 
illusions. They are therefore false, but are taken to be real by 
deluded persons who do not know the Self. 


Objection: This view that the objects seen in waking are 
unreal like the objects seen in dream 1s wrong. For the objects 
seen in waking serve a purpose. Food and drink and vehicles 
and the like afford comfort by appeasing hunger and thirst and 
enabling us to travel. But this is not the case with the objects of 
dream-experience. So this idea that the objects seen in the 
waking state are unreal like those seen in a dream is a mere 
fancy. 
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Answer: Not at all. Food and drink and the like are useful 
in the waking state, but this may be contradicted in dream. For 
one who has eaten and drunk his fill in the waking state may 
very well find himself suffering from hunger and thirst after a 
day and a night's fast as soon as he falls asleep (and begins to 
dream). And, conversely, one who has eaten and drunk his fill 
in dream may wake up to find himself unsatisfied and hungry. 
So there 1s an actual contradiction of what is seen in the 
waking state with what is perceived in dream. Our view there- 
fore is that there cannot be any doubt that the objects seen in 
the waking state are unreal, just like those in dream. Since the 
objects both of the waking and the dream states have a 
beginning and an end, they are both said to be false. 


Objection: Y our argument that, because the distinctions 
of waking and dream are the same in kind, the distinctions seen 
in waking must be false is not right. Why? Because the 
example does not apply. How so? These distinctions we see in 
dream are not the same as those we see in waking. You ask in 
what way? Well, a man sees altogether unprecedented things 
in dream. For example, he might see himself with eight arms 
riding on an elephant with four tusks. And one sees many other 
such wonders in dream. One cannot equate these things with 
ordinary illusions. So they must be real. Hence the example 
you quoted did not apply. So it was not right to say that waking 
is as unreal as a dream. 


Answer: No. For the things seen in dream that you regard 
as unprecedented are not self-evident realities: their manifest- 
ation is conditioned by the fact that the one to whom they 
manifest 1s in a particular state, to wit, the dream-state. Just as 
those who inhabit heaven have special qualities like the 
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possession of a thousand eyes, so do those in the dream-state 
assume private characteristics peculiar to that state. Such 
visions are not independent self-evident realities as the 
Witnessing Consciousness that witnesses them is, in its true 
nature. The latter, assuming a particular conditioned state and 
becoming the dreamer, goes to the dream-world and sees 
unprecedented things like those just mentioned, which are but 
imaginations of the mind. It is like a cultured person here in 
this world on his way to another country, who goes to reach 
that country on a particular path and notices the objects pecul- 
iar to that locality as he passes them by. The rope-snake and 
the mirage, too, (though unprecedented), are but private char- 
acteristics of someone in a particular state (that of defective 
vision in the waking state), and these are acknowledged to be 
unreal. And in the same way, the unprecedented things seen in 
the dream-state are also but private characteristics of a person 
in a particular state. So to take the example of dream- 
experience as something unreal was perfectly justified. 


The text (i.e. the Karikas of Gaudapada) has disposed of 
the objection that the objects seen in dream cannot be unreal 
since they are unprecedented. It now proceeds to explain 
further how the distinctions perceived in the waking state are 
on a par with those seen in dream. 


In the dream-state, too, that which is (even in the dream- 
state itself regarded as being) imagined and as mere fancy in 
the mind is unreal, as it is no longer seen when the fancy ends; 
whereas that which (in the dream-state) is seen through the 
eyes and other senses, like a pot, appears to the mind in dream 
to be something external to it, and is (from the standpoint of 
the dream) real. So even within that (i.e. the dream-state) 
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which is all determined (after waking up) to have been unreal, 
a distinction is perceived between real and unreal. (From the 
waking standpoint) it is seen that in dream both the objects 
‘inside’ the mind and ‘outside’ it were imagined and unreal, (so 
that the mere fact that we distinguish between unreal mental 
fancy and real external fact in the waking state 1s no proof that 
the objects perceived as external to the mind in the waking 
state are real).?! 


s. 
d 


4. We conclude that there is no real travelling to other 
places in dream, because the laws of time and space that 
govern travelling about in the waking state are not found there. 
Moreover, conversation with friends and the reception of 
money and the like, which occurred in dream, are found not to 
have occurred on waking. So this is another ground for dis- 
believing in real spatial travel in dream. And the body that is 
seen (in dream) as roving about is itself unreal, for on waking 
up we are aware of quite a different body still remaining at the 
place where it was at the time of going to sleep. Just as the 
body seen in dream is unreal, so are all objects seen by the 
mind in the waking state unreal, from the mere fact of being 
seen by the mind. The whole burden of the present passage is 
to show that waking experience is unreal because it is on a par 
with dream. 


And here the Teacher proceeds further to explain how the 
objects of waking experience are unreal. Because dream- 
experience is perceived as divided into subject and object like 
waking experience, it is taken to have waking experience as its 
cause. It is because of this fact that a man's waking experience 
seems real to him when he has awoken from dream, just like 
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the dream did before he had awoken from it. But even a man's 
waking experience is not anything real to another man. 


To the dreamer himself, and to him alone, the dream- 
experience seemed (during the dream) like a reality known to 
all. And therefore his waking experience, too, being taken for 
its cause, seems to him like a reality known to all. But in fact 
it is not a reality known to all, any more than the dream was. 
That is the meaning of the Teacher’s words. 


Now, it might be argued that the waking experience, 
though the cause of dream-experience, is not an unreality like 
the latter. For dream-experience is fleeting, while waking 
experience proves durable. This is true enough from the 
standpoint of those who lack the power to discriminate. But 
those who possess the power of discrimination do not recog- 
nize that anything real can come into being. Wherefore the 
Teacher proceeds to argue further as follows. 


Because the coming into being of all this world- 
appearance is not admitted as a true fact, the Upanishads 
declare, in the text ‘He includes all that 1s without and all that 
is within and is unborn’,® that all is ‘unborn’, meaning by that 
that all 1s really the Self. And though you may think that the 
dream-experience springs from a waking experience that is 
real, this view 1s wrong. It 1s not generally admitted that 
anything unreal can spring from anything real. Nothing that 1s 
totally unreal like the horn of a hare is found to spring from 
anything. 


But did I not myself say that dream-experience sprang 
from waking experience? How then can I now say that it does 
not spring from it? Listen and hear how we conceive this 
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(supposed) relation of cause and effect. First the soul perceives 
in the waking state objects that are perfectly unreal, as unreal 
as a snake erroneously imagined in a rope. Under the influence 
of this experience, he has imaginary visions in dream, divided 
into subject and object like waking experience. Having seen 
these unreal visions in dream, he no longer sees them after 
waking up and no longer imagines them. The word ‘and’ in the 
text shows that, just as he no longer sees the dream-objects in 
the waking state, so he no longer sees the objects of the waking 
world once he has entered the world of dream, though he saw 
them formerly. Therefore what we said was that waking exper- 
ience could be viewed as in some sense a cause of dream- 
experience, but that (it was not a cause in the true sense 
because) it was not itself real. 


i$. 
hod 


5. Thus, while name, form and action can be shown to be 
unreal imaginations, the principle of pure Being and Cons- 
ciousness™ is not imaginary. It is the prius of all knowledge 
and also that which has to be known (in its true nature through 
the destruction of ignorance). All other than it is imaginary. In 
dream, where that primordial knower has experience through 
illusion (maya), that by which He knows is called knowledge 
(in the empirical sense). That by which He sees is called sight, 
that by which He hears is called hearing... And it 1s the same 
with taste, touch and the mind and all the other organs. Thus 
distinctions are introduced into Consciousness, which is 
essentially one, through imagined adjuncts, just as the one 
homogeneous crystal seems to be of different colours accord- 
ing to where it is placed. 
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And just as in dream, so also in waking, the distinctions 
in his Consciousness are imaginary. Action springs up in Him 
through desire on account of nescience, and his light manifests 
the object as it lies in the intellect. Just as in dream, so also in 
waking, the external object and internal idea arise as relative 
conceptions, like the written and spoken word. And when the 
soul imagines a distinction, it becomes desirous of it and acts 
to obtain it. And what it desires and acts to obtain, that it gets. 
All this proceeds from nescience, hence all this world is unreal. 
It is seen only by him who is afflicted by nescience and is 
not seen in dreamless sleep. The Veda has characterized know- 
ledge and nescience as vision of unity and vision of difference 
respectively, and hence it has recommended us with the utmost 
emphasis to pursue knowledge." 


e. 
«* 


6. An objector might ask: 'If the distinctions of dream- 
experience and waking experience are illusory, who is it who 
cognizes these internal and external imaginations? And who is 
the one who creatively imagines them?' The meaning of the 
question is, ‘What is the basis of memory and knowledge? And 
if there is no support for them, would not the fallacy of denying 
the Self result?’ 


The Self, the great divine luminous principle (deva), 
Himself imagines Himself in Himself as having the distinctions 
to be described below, as a snake 1s falsely imagined in a rope, 
and it is He Himself, likewise, who cognizes these distinctions. 
This is the upanishadic doctrine. There is no substratum 
(asraya) of empirical memory and knowledge other than this. 
Empirical knowledge and memory, however, do not proceed 
without a substratum, as the Nihilists claim.®® 
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How does He proceed, then, in this imagining? The Lord, 
the Self, differentiates out the external objects of the world, 
such as the (five) great elements beginning with sound, and 
also others located internally in the mind-stuff (citta) as un- 
manifest impressions (vasana). And with mind (citta) directed 
outwards He projects the earth and other objects that obey 
constant laws, and with mind directed inwards He projects 
daydreams and other spontaneous phenomena (such as errors 
and hallucinations), limited to the time when they are 
imagined. 


But if you claim that all is imagined by a mind as in a 
dream, then the following doubt presents itself. Is there not a 
radical difference between what 1s merely imagined by the 
mind, and undergoes conditioning imposed purely by the mind 
alone, and external objects, which limit one another mutually? 
Can such a theory explain this distinction? 


This doubt, however, is not justified. In some cases, the 
length of time a phenomenon exists 1s conditioned solely by 
one mind, and such phenomena are said to exist in ‘mental 
time’. They exist, that is, only when a single mind imagines 
them. But external objects belong to two times, to two different 
time-systems which condition each other on the pattern of ‘He 
stays while he milks the cow’. As long as he stays he milks the 
cow, and as long as he milks the cow he stays. External 
distinctions (experienced in the waking state) condition one 
another mutually in the form ‘as long as this, so long that’. 
Internal phenomena, therefore, belong to mental time, external 
phenomena to two times. But all are equally imagined. The 
special distinction that external phenomena (appear to) have of 
belonging to two times itself has no other cause but being 
imagined. Here, too, the significant example is dream.” 
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It is true that the haziness that things have when they are 
internal and manifest as mere impressions and the clarity they 
have when they are external and in contact with the faculty of 
sight and other senses constitutes a distinction (between ex- 
ternal and internal or purely mental phenomena in the waking 
state). But this distinction 1s not introduced by the real 
existence ofthe (external) phenomena, for the same distinction 
is found in dreams. What does introduce it then? Difference in 
the organ through which the phenomenon 1s perceived. Thus it 
is shown that the external objects experienced in the waking 
state are imaginary just like those of dream. 


What is the mechanism of this imagination whereby 
external and internal phenomena appear to stand in the relation 
of effect and cause? First of all the Lord imagines the indi- 
vidual soul, who belongs to the realm of cause and effect, and 
thinks, in regard to his own true (actionless) Self, ‘I do such 
and such’ or ‘I am affected by such and such a joy or such and 
such a sorrow', whereas his Self is really pure and of a totally 
different nature. All this is false imagination, like the false 
imagination of a snake in a rope. Then, for the sake of the 
individual soul, the Lord imagines the Cosmic Vital Energy 
and then (as modifications of it) all the other phenomena of the 
world in all their variety, both external and internal, and 
differentiated into action, its factors and results. 


But how is this imagining actually done? It is the indi- 
vidual soul, imagined by the Lord, who does all this work of 
imagination. What he formerly projected, that he later remem- 
bers. Because he imagined a cause formerly, he proceeds now 
to imagine an effect. Then he remembers cause and effect and 
later imagines them again in the same way, and imagines also 
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the act, together with its factors and results, which brought 
them about?! Having imagined all this, he again remembers it, 
and from this memory arise new imaginations. And in this way 
he imagines the internal and external phenomena in all their 
variety as if they were cause and effect. 


In this connection, it has been said that the individual 
soul is the root of all other imaginations. He (the Teacher 
Gaudapada) now proceeds to show through an example the 
necessary previous condition for the imagination of the indi- 
vidual soul. In worldly experience it happens that in poor light 
a rope is not clearly known for what it is, and then false 
imaginations of various kinds arise in regard to it and people 
think ‘Is it a snake?', ‘Is it a trickle of water?', ‘Is it a stick?’ 
The pre-condition (nimitta) for all this is non-perception of the 
rope in its true form; for if the rope were already known in its 
true form, there could not be alternative suppositions regarding 
it, such as snake, water and stick, any more than one can have 
alternative suppositions about the fingers of one's own hand. 
And the conclusion of the entire upanishadic teaching is that 
different false suppositions arise in regard to the Self in exactly 
the same way, and that it is falsely imagined under distinctions 
as all the endless phenomena, beginning with the individual 
soul and the Cosmic Vital Energy. In its true nature, the Self is 
quite different from the evil empirical world of cause and 
effect. But it is not recognized in its true form as pure Cons- 
ciousness and pure non-dual Being.” 


e$. 
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7. Objection: The objects seen in dream are just forms 
assumed by the latent impressions (vasana) of waking exper- 
ience. One does not see actual men and women in dream. 


Answer: Your statement is true, but does not go far 
enough. The objects of waking experience, too, proceed from 
mental impressions, as the objects of the world consist (accord- 
ing to the Chandogya Upanishad) of the elements fire, water 
and earth (lit. food) which were brought forth through the 
‘taking thought’ of Being.” Moreover, it has been taught that 
the worlds are rooted in will in the text, ‘Heaven and earth 
were willed'.?* And the texts in general teach that the rise and 
dissolution of the world proceed from the inmost Self and that 
their maintenance takes place there also, as in such passages as, 
‘Even as the spokes are fastened in the hub’.” Thus mental 
impressions and external objects cause one another mutually, 
like seed and sprout. Though external objects spring from 
mental impressions and mental impressions from external 
objects (so that both, as such, have a mere conditioned and 
relative existence and do not exist as independent realities), yet 
neither of them are false as the Self. 


Objection: But are not the objects beheld in dream found 
to be unreal by a person when he wakes up? 


Answer: True. But they are only false from the standpoint 
of waking experience, not false in their true nature as the Self. 
And similarly, the objects of waking experience are false in 
relation to dream experience, but not in their own true nature 
(as the Self). It is the determinate form of all things, and that 
only, which is caused by false notions (mithya-pratyaya). 
Therefore the text (at an earlier point of the Chandogya 
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Upanishad) said, ‘A modification, being only a suggestion of 
speech, is false, only the three elements (viz. fire, water and 
earth) are real’. 


Even these three elements are false when considered in 
isolation as particular forms, though real in their intrinsic 
nature as pure Being. Before one awakens to the Self as reality, 
everything 1s real in its own realm, as the objects seen in a 
dream (are real during the dream). So there is no contradiction 
in our doctrine.” 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


References to Extracts are in bold type 


Sac, Sugama, 99. 
Sac, M.V. 667ff. 


For the exegetical doctrine of ‘topics’, see Vol.V, Chap. XIII, 
section 4, below. 


Cp. U.S. (verse) XVII.9. 
Chand. VI.viti.4. 
G.K. IIL15. 


Le. as opposed to knowledge about creation, which is a mere 
aspect of the world-appearance. 


Taitt. II.1. 
Chand. VILi.3. 
Svet. IIL8. 
B.S.Bh. Liv.14. 
See Ait. Liii.12. 
Ait. Li.]. 


Ait. 1.1.3. The Aitareyas were a school of Rg Vedic priests, so 
the tradition may well go back to R.V. X.90. 


Ait. Lii.1. 
Ibid. 
The references to all these wonders can be found in the Ait. Up. 


*Eulogistic! passages in the Veda are those which are con- 
cerned, like oratory, not with truth but with persuasion. 
Mythological passages about creation, according to Sankara, are 
not literally true but are aids to help the mind reach out towards 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


the one Absolute, the ground of all. 


The point in question here is that all the details of the world- 
appearance are explicable, within the world-appearance, only as 
proceeding from one conscious controller, while the world- 
appearance itself is not self-existent but presupposes a self- 
existent ground. 


Cp. the example cited above Chap.V, section 5, of telling 
children that taking milk will make their hair grow, and the 
reference given there at Note 145. 


Ait. Bh. IL.i.1 (introduction). 
G.K. III.10. 


G.K. IIL9. The ether, being subtle, undergoes no real differ- 
entiation when apparently enclosed, for instance, within 
different pots. 


Chand. Lii and Brhad. Liii. 


For the teaching that meditation is a means to unite oneself with 
the object of one's meditation, see Vol. VI, Chap.XIV, section 
1, below. 


G.K.Bh. IIT.15. 


The term kütastha, of Sankhya origin, is not found in the 
classical Upanishads, but occurs at Bh.G. VI.8, XIL3 and 
XV.16 and frequently in the philosophical portions of the M.Bh. 


And hence could not have been the meaning intended by any 
Vedic text, for all the Vedic texts minister directly or indirectly 
to the good of man. 


Brhad. IV.11.4. B.S.Bh. IL i.14. 
Especially as a reflection of the intellect. Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. 
Isa 7. 
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Brhad. [V.iv.19. 
Chand. VI.viii.3. 
B.S.Bh. IV.iii.14. 


We have already encountered the story as reproduced in a 
slightly different form by another Acárya, above Vol.I, Chap.I, 
section 6. 


The desire for a son, for wealth and for the attainment of an 
exalted *world' at death, the first two being valued not only for 
themselves but also as a means to the last. Cp. Brhad. III.v.1. 


Brhad. 1Li.20 (under comment) and also Mund. IIi. I. 
Brhad. IV v.I3. 

Brhad. IV .iv.I9, cp. Katha Ili. 10. 

Brhad. Bh. Ili. 20. 

Brhad. ILiii.6, IILix.26, IV.ii.4, IV iv.22. 

Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.25. 

G.K. III. 15, cp. Extract 3 above. 

G.K. Bh. IV.42. 

Hacker, ‘Sankara der Yogin', 127ff. 

G.K. Bh. IV.58, ad fin. 


Above, Chap.V, section 5, Extract I6, with references at Note 
199. 


G.K. Bh. 1.17. 
G.K. Bh. III.19. 


Nikhilànanda Swami observes: ‘If the priority of the one cannot 
be established, then it cannot be proved that one is dependent on 
the other for its existence’. 
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That is, the thing we want to know is not whether seed and 
sprout are observed to follow one another in a cycle which must 
be assumed to be beginningless, but whether they can be 
rationally established as realities standing in a real causal 
relation, and not mere appearances. 


On the Buddhist sources from which Gaudapada derived the 
arguments at present under comment, see V.S. Bhattacharya, 
A.S.G. 115-129. The schools under criticism are Buddhist 
realists of the Hinayàna tradition. 


That is, of the seed and sprout, which only illustrates real 
causality, so to speak, if it does illustrate real causality, i.e. if it 
can be shown to be itself a genuine case of causality. 


Chand. VI.i.4. 


Because if it could arise from a beginningless cause at all 
without the support of an external instrument or auxiliary, it 
would be eternally arising. Sac, M.R.V. 344f. 


G.K. Bh. IV.14-23. 


Argumentation in support of this statement will be found in the 
next section. 


The stock example of something never perceived and therefore 
without practical bearing on life. The opponent here is a 
Buddhist who, as such, makes ‘practical efficiency’ the test of 
the real, whereas for the Advaitin non-contradictability in past, 
present and future is the test of reality. 


Reading prasrtam with Mayeda and Gokhale. 
Brhad. II].ix.26, etc. 


The presence of the disjunctive judgement *Whatever acts must 
be either real or unreal’ suggests that Sankara did not accept the 
category 'neither real nor unreal' for anything except the 
Absolute. Cp. the words of his pupil Trotaka, S.S.S. verses 
149-150. 
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If the real becomes unreal (or vice-versa) simultaneously with 
the rise of duality, then, like the rising and falling of the scales 
of a balance, neither event will be able to occur without the 
other, and it will not be possible to say whether the duality 
arose because of the change of the real into the unreal, or 
whether the real changed into the unreal as the result of a 
spontaneous rise of duality (On the balance, cp. Jacob, 
Handful, Section II, 59.) And (according to the commentator 
Ràma Tirtha) the view that duality could arise after the fall of 
reality from its nature would involve infinite regress. The fall of 
the real from its nature would have to take place in time (being 
an event) and so be a result, and this result would have to have 
a cause situated in time and be a result, and this cause would 
have to have its cause in tum and so to infinity. Similar 
reasoning would apply if duality were supposed to come into 
being as a result of the unreal becoming real. 


U.S. (verse) XIX.13-24. Commentators and interpreters 
disagree over the meaning of these difficult verses. 


For a similar juxtaposition of the two ideas of antiquity and 
freshness, cp. the famous lines of St. Augustine, Confessions, 
X.xxvii: ‘Too late am I come to love thee, O thou Beauty, so 
ancient and withal so fresh’. 


Bh.G.Bh. 11.20. The ‘six states of becoming’ are birth, 
existence, growth, transformation, decline and destruction. 


The context is that of illustrating from dream the relation- 
lessness and actionlessness of the Self. Cp. Brhad. Bh. IV.ii1.15, 
below, Vol.III, Chap.IX, section 1, Extract 5. 


Brhad. Bh. IV .iii.15. 


On this technical term, see Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.14-16, Vol.V, Chap. 
XII, section 1, Extract 1, below. 


Referring to Bh.G. XVIII. 16. 
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Bh.G. IL 25. 

Bh.G. IIL27. 

Bh.G. XIIL31. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.17. 

Above Vol.I, Chap.III section 4, Extract 1, ad init. 
G.K.Bh. IV.47-52. 


In order to draw a secure inference you need a universal law. 
Universal laws (vyàpti) are discovered empirically by noting 
cases where things are invariably concomitant (anvaya) and not 
concomitant (vyatireka). Smoke is a sign or ‘reason’ (hetu) of 
fire. This is known because smoke is invariably accompanied 
by fire (anvaya) and there are no instances of smoke without 
fire (no vyatireka). 


The doctrine that the motions of the mind are to be suppressed 
altogether (citta-vrtti-nirodha) through discrimination based on 
spiritual practice (abhyasa) allied to dispassion (vairagya) may 
be traced to Vyasa’s Commentary on Yoga Sutra I.12, which is 
probably the basis for Sankara's juxtaposition of the same three 
ideas in the present passage. Elsewhere Sankara is careful to 
differentiate Vedanta doctrine from Yoga doctrine, and particu- 
larly to insist that the Yoga of Patafijali cannot of its own lead 
to the final liberation and immortality taught in the Upanishads. 
Cp. Brhad. Bh. Liv.7, trans. Madhavananda, 91, and B.S.Bh. 
11.1.3, trans. Gambhirananda, 306. On this topic, cp. Sac, 
Misconceptions, 110-113 and 117f. Professor Hacker has 
argued, with characteristic attention to terminological detail, 
that Sankara may have passed, as it were, by stages from Yoga 
to Vedanta, and that the Commentary to Gaudapada was a 
relatively early work which retains features of the Yoga Sastra 
that were later rejected. Cp. ‘Sankara der Yogin’, 125ff. 


G.K.Bh. III.28-31. 
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"The wise’ probably includes Gaudapada here, cp. below, 
Vol.I, Chap.IX, section 3, Extract 4, also ibid. Chap. VIII, 
section 1, Extract 4, which is from Ait.Bh. Lii.12. But the 
words ‘the wise’ derive from Gaudapada’s own text 
(G.K.IIL 16), and are evidence of earlier authors thinking on the 
same lines. 


There is a contrast between this view and the Sat-karya Vàda 
developed in the Upanishad and Brahma Sütra commentaries 
where it is maintained, against the Vaisesikas and Buddhists, 
that the effect pre-exists in the material cause before its 
manifestation. But we have also seen (above, Chap.VI, section 
|, introduction) that Sankara really only used the Sat-karya Vada 
doctrine as a springboard for going beyond the idea of causality 
altogether and rising to the standpoint of Gaudapáda, that of the 
highest truth. 


G.K.Bh. II.4-9. 
Mund. II.1.2. 
G.K.Bh. IV.34-39. 


sac-cin-matram. On the inclusion of sat and cit coupled with the 
omission of ananda, cp. above, Voll, Chap.IV, section 4, 
introduction. 


The notions of an object that is ‘external’ and an idea that is 
‘internal’ are false relative conceptions. Relative to a written 
character, there arises a false idea in the reader's mind of some 
sound for which it is conventionally agreed to stand. Commun- 
ication through reading and writing is a useful and profitable 
exercise, but it involves taking the written characters for heard 
sounds when they are not in fact sounds. What the written 
character calls up is in fact not even an external sound, it is a 
mere impression, a mere ‘internal’ idea. This ‘internal’ idea is 
again expressed ‘externally’ through written characters when 
the reader proceeds later to write. Whatever significance 
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reading and writing have is relative to each other. They are not 
related naturally but only through conventional attribution. 
Similarly, the notions of external object and mental idea are 
significant relative to each other only and not in relation to 
truth. Cp. above Chap.VI, section 2, Extract 15. 


Cp. Brhad. IV iv.5. 
USS. (verse) XVIL13-21. 


Any doctrine advanced in the course of explaining the 
Upanishads that logically implies the non-existence of the Self 
is wrong, as it contradicts their central teaching. Moreover, it 
betrays common cause with the arch-enemy of the Veda, the 
Buddhist. 


By ‘Nihilists’ Sankara usually means the Madhyamika school 
of Buddhists, whose teaching will be discussed at Vol.IV, 
Chap.I, section 5, below. The Madhyamika declares both the 
world and the individual soul to be illusions, but refuses to 
affirm Being or any other permanent principle as their base. The 
Advaitin claims it is impossible to account for empirical 
knowledge or memory on this basis. 


Just as in waking, so in dream, conditioning in time and place 
occurs according to the (admittedly ‘wilder’) rules of the dream. 
In many dreams, some of the phenomena appear to belong to 
two times and so to be causally conditioned from without, and 
also to be permanent and real. But it 1s agreed that all dream- 
experience is imagined. The fact that some phenomena of 
waking experience appear to be causally conditioned, perma- 
nent and real, is therefore no argument to show that waking 
phenomena are not imagined. Sac, M.R.V. 179. 


What he imaginatively creates is ‘external’ and ‘clear’. But as 
it is imagined, it lasts only during the period of being imagined. 
It is, however, ‘remembered’. That is, it leaves a deposit, as it 
were, of memory, and this is the seed or potentiality of new 
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creative imagination. As memory, it is ‘internal’ and ‘obscure’, 
but it issues in further imagination. 
G.K.Bh. II.11-17. 
Chand. VILii.3. 
Chànd. VIL iv.2. 
Chand. VII xv.1. 


Chand. VLiv.1. The term rendered ‘is false’ (anrtam) is inserted 
by Sankara to bring out the full force of the meaning. 


Le. our doctrine explains the texts proclaiming non-duality as 
the final truth while at the same time explaining how all things 
are real as perceived before enlightenment. Chand. Bh. 
VIL v.4. 
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LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


In principle, works are referred to under their authors' names 
throughout the Notes, and the abbreviations occasionally used to 
distinguish between an author's different works should not cause any 
difficulty. Except for the two entries R.T. and Sac, the following list 
comprises those abbreviations that are used independently of any 
author's name. The list excludes the names of Upanishads on which 
Sankara wrote commentaries, which are listed under his name in the 
Bibliography and readily identifiable there. 


A.B.O.R.I. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Poona 
A.D.S. Apastamba Dharma Sütra 
AS.G. Agama Sastra of Gaudapada 
A.S.S. Ananda Asrama Sanskrit Series, Poona 
A.S.S. Apastambiyam Srauta Sütram, Mysore University 
A.V. Atharva Veda 
B.B.V. Brhadüranyakopanisad Bhàsya Vartika (Suresvara) 
B.B.V.S. Brhadàranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika Sara 
(Vidyaranya) 
Bh. Bhdsya (i.e. Commentary) 
Bh.G. Bhagavad Gita 
Bh.G.Bh. Bhagavad Gita Bhdsya (Sankara) 
B.S. Brahma Sutras 
B.S.Bh. Brahma Sūtra Bhasya (Sankara) 
B.Sid. Brahma Siddhi (Mandana Misra) 
C.P.B. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (T.R.V. Murti) 
G.I.P. Geschichte der indischen Philosophie (Frauwallner) 
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G.K. 


G.K.Bh. 
G.O.S. 
G.P. 
LH.Q. 
LLJ. 
J.A. 
J.A.0.S. 


J.B.0.0.S. 


J.O.I.B. 
J.O.R.M. 


J.R.A.S.B.B. 


J.U.B. 
M.Bh. 
M.K. 


M.R.V. 
M.V. 
N.S. 
N.Sid. 
N.Sū. 
P.D. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 
Gaudapāda Kārikās, included in Gambhirananda, 
Eight Upanishads, Vol.II 
Gaudapáda Karika Bhásya 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur 
Indian Historical Quarterly 
Indo-Iranian Journal 
Journal Asiatique 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Oriental Society 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras University 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Bombay Branch 


Jaiminiya Upanishad Bráhmana 

Mahabharata G.P. Müla-matra Ed., 4 Vols. 
Mádhyamika (or Mülamadhyamika) Karikas of 
Nagarjuna 

Mandi&ya Rahasya Vivrtih (Saccidanandendra Svamin) 
Method of the Vedanta (Saccidanandendra Svamin) 
Nirnaya Sagara Press 

Naiskarmya Siddhi (Suresvara) 

Nyàya Sutras 

Paficadasi (Vidyaranya) 
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P.E.W. 
P.M. 
P.P. 
R.T. 
R.V. 
Sac. 
S.B. 
S.B.E. 


S.S.P.B. 


S.V. 

T.S. 

T.B.V. 

U.S. 

V.P. 

V.V.S. 
W.Z.K.S.O. 
Y.D. 

Y.S. 
Z.D.M.G. 


Z.l.I. 
Z.M.R. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Philosophy East and West, Honolulu 

Pūrva Mimamsa 

Paticapddika (Padmapada) 

Rama Tirtha (17th century commentator) 

Rg Veda 

Saccidanandendra Svamin (modern author d.1975) 
Satapatha Brahmana 

Sacred Books of the East Series, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford (reprinted by Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi) 
Suddha-Sarikara-Prakriya -Bhaskara 
(Saccidanandendra Svamin) 

Mimamsa Sloka Vartika (Kumarila Bhatta) 

Taittirtya Samhita 

Taittirtya Bhadsya Vartika (Sure$vara) 

Upadesa Sahasri (Sankara) 

Visnu Purana 

Visuddha Vedanta Sāra (Saccidanandendra Svamin) 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens 
Yukti Dipika 

Yoga Sutras (Patafijali) 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen 
Gesellschaft 


Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik 
Zeitschrift für Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft, Münster/ Westfalen 
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The Bhagavad Gita 

The Brahma-Sütras and their Background: Bhartrprapafica 


The True Tradition: Gaudapada, Dravida, Brahmanandin, 
Sundara Pandya 


ON. MY ee “rots 


7. Doctrine of Illusion before Sankara: Maya Vada and 
Avidya Vada 
8. Sankara’s Date, Life and Works 


9. Sankara’s School 
I. THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE 


1. The Nature and Results of Nescience 


2. Nescience as Non-Comprehension and False 
Comprehension 


3. The Self and the Not-Self: Non-Discrimination and 
Mutual Superimposition 


4. The Standpoint of Nescience and the Standpoint of 
Knowledge 
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Ill. KNOWLEDGE OF THE ABSOLUTE 


1 
2. 
3. 
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IV. THE 


The Absolute is already known in a general way 
The Absolute is not known as an object 

The Path of Negation 

Going beyond the Mind 


ABSOLUTE AS BEING, CONSCIOUSNESS AND BLISS 


The Definition of the Absolute as ‘Reality, Knowledge, 
Infinity’ 


The Absolute as the Self-Existent Principle 
The Absolute as the Self-Luminous Principle 
The Absolute as Bliss 


Volume II — Sankara on the Creation 


V. THE ABSOLUTE AS CREATOR AND CONTROLLER 


The Absolute as Creator and Controller of the World 
The Absolute as the Lord 


The Absolute as the Material and Efficient Cause of 
the World 


The Absolute as Inner Ruler 
The Absolute as the Lord of Maya 
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VI. THE WORLD AND ITS PRESIDING DEITIES 
Sat-karya Vada 
. Name and Form: Indeterminability 


l 
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3. World-periods and Theory of the Elements 
4. The Presiding Deities 


VIL. THE ACOSMIC VIEW 
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3. The Argument from Dream 
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VIII. THE SOUL AND ITS ORGANS AND BODIES 
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1. Dream 
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X. REFUTATION OF INADEQUATE BRAHMINICAL DOCTRINES 
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Refutation of the Pasupatas and Paficaratras 
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XI. REFUTATION OF NON-VEDIC WORLD-VIEWS 
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Dialectic (tarka): its Purpose and Rules 
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Refutation of the Sankhyas 
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Refutation of the Jainas 
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. The Wheel of Transmigration 


The Injunction to Adopt the Path 
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Spiritual Qualities to be cultivated on the Path 
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XII. THE VEDA AND THE TEACHER 


1. The Self can only be known through the Veda 
The Veda, the Smrti and Reason 

The Approach to the Teacher 

The Teacher and the Texts 
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Volume VI — Sankara on Enlightenment 


XIV. THE INDIRECT PATH 
1. Meditation in the Context of the Vedic Ritual 
(upasana) 
2. Realization of Identity with Hiranyagarbha 
3. The Path of the Flame 


4. Supernormal Powers on the Indirect Path 
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1. Adhyátma Yoga 

2. Devotion (bhakti) 

3. Communication of ‘That Thou Art’ 
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5. Meditation on OM 


XVI THE ENLIGHTENED MAN 


1. Enlightenment is not a change of state 
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Action during Enlightenment 

The Enlightened Man enjoys all Pleasures 
The Enlightened Man as Actionless 

The Enlightened Man as Bodiless: his Glory 
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Two books by A M Halliday that present the teachings 


of Advaita Vedanta in a contemporary setting 


Yoga for the Modern World 


As modern man strives to meets the challenges of the new millennium, 
his life is more than ever dominated and shaped by the influence of 
science and technology. Yet only the deeper values, upheld by the great 
spiritual traditions, can ensure that the outer progress rests on a 
corresponding inner progress in peace, goodwill and enlightenment. 


The Vedanta tradition, in practical application, has always emphasized 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


This is the third volume of a large-scale annotated Source-Book of 
texts from the great Indian commentator Sankara, freshly translated 
and arranged in systematic form under topics. The two earlier books 
in the series dealt with ‘the Absolute’ and ‘the Creation’. The present 
book, which begins at Chapter VIII of the Source-Book as a whole, 
deals with ‘the Soul’, and completes the main exposition of Sankara’s 
theoretical doctrine. The remaining three volumes will deal with his 
refutation of opponents and his practical teaching. 


Considered as a finite conscious being, the soul, for Sankara, 
belongs to the realm of appearance. In its true nature, it is the infinite 
non-dual Consciousness that is the sole reality underlying all 
appearance. The grounds for so interpreting it have already been given 
in Volume I. The limiting factors, or ‘illusory adjuncts’, belong to the 
realm of ‘name and form’, described in Volume II, which itself derives 
from nescience. To form the appearance of an individual soul, the 
infinite Consciousness undergoes apparent de-limitation by the gross 
physical body, and also by a more permanent ‘subtle body’, composed 
of subtle matter, imperceptible to the senses. The subtle body is 
comprised of the sense-organs and mental faculties, and conserves the 
impressions of thoughts and deeds, which will prompt it, after the 
death of the present gross body, to don new bodies and undergo 
further transmigration, until the painful process is halted once and for 
all by ‘enlightenment’. 


The texts in the present volume describe the nature and functions 
of the bodies, gross and subtle, in which the infinite Consciousness is 
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apparently enclosed to form the various individual souls. Two 
complementary analogies are used to explain the relation of the Infinite 
to the finite. First, the limitation of the infinite Consciousness is said 
to be illusory, like the illusory appearance of the ‘enclosure’ of infinite 
space in pots. And secondly, Consciousness is said to be ‘reflected’ in 
the subtle matter composing mind and sense-organs, like the sun or 
moon reflected in water. The individual consciousness being a mere 
reflection, its vicissitudes do not affect the infinite Consciousness. 


The present volume contains the texts in which Sankara describes 
the sense-organs and mental faculties, and hence it includes his theory 
of perception. But it does not give a complete account of his 
epistemology. The metaphysical bases of this have already been stated 
in Volume I; his texts assessing reason, authority and mystical 
experience (anubhava) as sources of knowledge will be given in the 
course of his practical teaching set out in Volumes V and VI; and 
some important features of his epistemological teaching come out 
indirectly in the course of passages in criticism of other schools to be 
given in Volume IV. 


Sankara's account of perception brings out the contrast between the 
activity of the sense-organs along with the mind, and the motionless 
stability of the light of Consciousness that illumines them. What is 
particularly valuable in all his theory of knowledge is the metaphysical 
element. He argues in Chapter IX that one must admit the existence of 
a pure unchanging principle of Consciousness if one is to account for 
the facts of experience. If consciousness persists as in some way 
identical through the successive states of waking, dream and dreamless 
sleep, then should it not be regarded as radically different in nature 
from the changing experiences, illumining them with its unchanging 
light and witnessing them as objects? Sankara raises this question and 
answers it in the affirmative, on the basis of Vedic authority, reason 
and immediate experience alike. In Volume IV we shall see how, when 
attacking the Buddhists, he draws attention to the difficulty of 
accounting for recognition and memory on a purely phenomenalist or 
positivist basis. 
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PREFACE 


My obligations have already been indicated in the first volume. The 
present one, like its predecessors, is dedicated with the deepest 
reverence to the late Hari Prasad Shastri, to whom the whole work 
owes its existence. 


A. J. ALSTON 
LONDON 2004 
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The following table gives the most elementary indications of the 
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| 


u in but 
a in father 
uy as in buy 


au in audit (or 
French au) 
ch in chant 


ch aspirated (said 
with extra breath) 
d in drake 


ay in hay (better, 
French é elongated) 


immediately after a 
consonant aspirates 
it without altering 
the value. (bh, ph, 
etc.) 

strong h 


i in hit 


ea in eat 
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elsewhere = n 


n in king 
n in tendril 
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ri in rich 
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sh in shut 
sh in shut 
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u in put 


oo in boot 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SOUL AND ITS ORGANS AND BODIES 


1. The Soul as the Self viewed under its 
Superimposed Adjuncts 


In the last two chapters we have considered Sankara’s theory of 
the nature of the external world, and his arguments to show that it 
was not real. In the next two chapters we shall be considering his 
theory of the nature of the human soul, its bodies and organs and 
states of consciousness, and how there is a divine element in it 
which remains above, and untouched by, the successive states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep. 


The states of consciousness of the soul and the way to their 
transcendence will be considered more particularly in the following 
chapter. The present chapter will consider the structure and make-up 
of the soul and how it relates to the Lord, seeing that it is in some 
sense evidently different from Him, while the light shining within 
the two is the same. The theme of the opening section is stated in 
its first four Extracts. The soul is the immutable Consciousness 
viewed in association with superimposed limiting adjuncts 
(upadhi),' and this Consciousness, appearances notwithstanding, is 
also present in dreamless sleep. The connection of the immutable 
Consciousness with superimposed adjuncts is due to nescience and 
can be dissolved through an awakening to an intuitive knowledge 
of the true nature of the Self. 
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Extracts 5 to 9 describe how the adjuncts in which the Self is 
apparently enclosed to form the multiplicity of individual souls 
derive from name and form as their material cause, and how the Self 
is in its true nature unborn and immutable, while only the adjuncts, 
like the gross material body, come into being and pass away. 


Extracts 10 to 16 offer two alternative, or rather complementary, 
analogies for conceiving the relation of the Self as immutable 
Consciousness with its superimposed adjuncts. The immutable 
Consciousness is said to be reflected in its closest and most 
immediate adjunct, the mind with its ego-notion. Sankara regarded 
the use of the reflection-analogy as indispensable for explaining the 
facts of experience, and for reconciling the fact that the experiences 
of each individual soul are private to himself with the presence of 
one Self as the reality in all. Another useful analogy for explaining 
the apparent individuation of the Self as the multiplicity of indiv- 
idual souls is that of the apparent separation of individual parcels of 
the ether of space within various pots. The latter analogy has the 
advantage of showing that liberation, which corresponds to the 
‘release’ of space through the destruction of the pot, consists in 
simple identity with the Absolute, and not in any form of 
‘association’ (sayujya) with the supreme deity, however close.? The 
reflection-analogy, which is much the more important for Sankara, 
as later sections will show, has the incidental advantage of 
suggesting to the beginner on the practical path that, even if he 
cannot attain to the Absolute at a single leap, he can acquire a 
higher degree. of awareness of the presence of the Absolute in the 
course of daily life through purification of the mind, the medium in 
which its light is reflected? The final Extract (No.17) argues that the 
texts in the Upanishads speaking of the soul as ‘minute’ are not 
meant to characterize it in its true nature, but refer to it as it appears 
under superimposed adjuncts. On this head, Sankara's interpretation 
of the all-important text, Brahma Sutra ILiii.29 ‘tad-guna-saratvat tu 
tad-vyapadesah prajfiavat' conflicts with that of the theistic Vedanta 
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of the sectarian schools* and with the interpretation more usually 
offered by modern scholars.? Sankara’s supporting arguments make 
rather tedious reading, being highly theological in character, and are 
perhaps not of much importance for understanding his general 
philosophical doctrine. Accordingly, only one short passage has 
been here selected, in which he states his main position briefly and 
dogmatically. 


TEXTS ON THE SOUL AS THE SELF VIEWED 
UNDER ITS SUPERIMPOSED ADJUNCTS 


1. The Absolute, transcendent, beyond modification, assumes 
the appearance of the individual soul through the influence of 
(superimposed) external adjuncts (upadhi). For the traditional 
Vedic teaching is that Consciousness is the very nature of the 
Absolute, as in such texts as... ‘Entirely a mass of Conscious- 
ness, having nothing inside it and nothing outside it’.° If the 
individual soul is nothing other than the transcendent Absolute 
mentioned in these texts, then we must conclude that the soul, 
too, must have eternal and immutable Consciousness for its 
very nature, as fire has heat and light.... 


Nor does it follow that if the Self be eternal and immut- 
able Consciousness by nature, organs such as the sense of 
smell are useless, as their function is to focus consciousness 
onto particular objects like odours. For, as the Upanishad text 
in question says, ‘The nose is for smelling’. 


Again, it has been held that those who are (unaware of 
their surroundings) in dreamless sleep, and in fainting, coma 
or trance, are not conscious, (and consequently that conscious- 
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ness comes and goes and is not the true nature of the soul). 
But this view is refuted by the Vedic texts themselves, as in 
such passages about a sleeping person as ‘Verily, when there 
(in the state of dreamless sleep) he does not see, he is, indeed, 
seeing though he does not see, for there is no cessation of the 
seeing of the seer, because the latter is imperishable. There is 
not then, however, a second thing apart from himself that he 
could see'? The point is that the appearance of not being 
conscious that characterizes these states (of dreamless sleep, 
etc.) arises from the absence of any objects to be conscious of, 
not from the absence of consciousness. It is like the light 
pervading the empty space between solid objects, which is 
imperceptible, not because it is not present but because there 
is nothing for it to illuminate.’ 
D 

2. Now, this connection of the soul with the (superimposed) 
external adjunct of intellect is invariably associated with 
nescience (false knowledge), and nescience cannot come to an 
end except through right knowledge. As long, therefore, as 
there is no awakening to one's own Self as the Absolute, so 
long connection with the adjunct called intellect continuously 
persists. And a Vedic text, too, points this out in the words, ‘I 
know this great Spirit, beyond darkness (nescience), of the 
brilliance of the sun. It is only through knowing Him that one 
goes beyond death. There is no other path for the attainment 
of the final goal’.'° 


It might be thought impossible to believe in the connection 
of the soul with the intellect during dreamless sleep and in 
periods of world-dissolution. For we have the text, ‘Then, my 
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dear one, he attains the goal, he departs to his own Self".!! 
And it is admitted that in that state (of dreamless sleep) all 
modifications are dissolved. So how can one maintain that 
connection with the intellect persists continuously as long as 
the soul remains in transmigratory life? 


To this the author of the Sütras replies: ‘But (this 
connection with the intellect) continues to exist potentially, 
like virility, etc., because it retains the power to manifest'. We 
see in the world that, in childhood and certain other states, 
virility and other qualities are not perceived, while in 
manhood and so forth they become manifest. And it cannot be 
that in manhood they suddenly emerge from non-existence, or 
we would find them suddenly emerging in the case of eunuchs 
and the like. In the same way, this connection of the soul with 
the intellect that we are discussing exists in potential form 
during periods of dreamless sleep and world-dissolution, and 
then manifests again at the time of awakening or of creation 
at the beginning of a new world-period. And this 1s the only 
possible explanation of the matter. For nothing can come into 
being fortuitously (uncaused), or, if it could, one might as well 
admit that anything could come out of anything. And the Veda 
itself shows that awakening from dreamless sleep is caused by 
the presence of a seed of nescience, in such texts as, “Though 
they have attained to the Real (in dreamless sleep), they are 
not conscious that they have attained to the Real’....” So it 
stands proved that connection with the intellect persists 


continuously as long as the soul remains in transmigratory 
life." 


2 
ho d 
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3. Well, why not take the complex of the Vital Energy and 
the body itself for the experiencer? What is the point of 
assuming any experiencer beyond these? 


It is not right to speak thus. For a difference was seen to 
have been introduced by the pushing (of the sleeping man by 
Ajatasatru). If the experiencer were simply the complex of the 
Vital Energy and the body, there would be no difference, as 
regards awakening, between a sleeper who was pushed and a 
sleeper who was not. But if there was a sleeper over and 
above the complex of the Vital Energy and the body and 
separate from it, then the difference becomes intelligible. For 
such an experiencer could well undergo the different sen- 
sations of being left alone and being pushed, because his past 
relations with the complex of the Vital Energy and the body 
would have been many and various, and because he could be 
expected to undergo fluctuations of fortune as a result of his 
past deeds, good, bad and indifferent, leading to various 
degrees of pleasure, pain and delusion." But in the case of the 
mere complex of the Vital Energy and the body, no changes 
could arise as a result of past deeds or past relations with other 
entities. Nor would the degree of loudness of voice or 
roughness of touch affect the matter in the slightest. But they 
do in fact do so, because, when the sleeping man did not wake 
up at a light touch, Ajatasatru was able to wake him by 
repeatedly shaking him with his hand. Thus that one who was 
awoken by the shaking, who seemed to be flaming and 
flashing with fire and to have been summoned from some- 
where else, and who quite transfigured the body by conferring 
on it various forms of consciousness and activity, must have 
been other than the body.? 
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4. And there (in the body) he has (as the Upanishad states) 
*three abodes'. During the hours of waking he occupies the 
place of the organ of vision in the right eye; during dream he 
occupies the inner organ, the mind; and in dreamless sleep he 
dwells in the ether of the heart.... 


Here, in these three abodes, the Lord, who has entered into 
the body as the soul, experiences these dreams called waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep. Even the waking state is a kind of 
dream, because there is no awakening to one’s own Self as the 
supreme reality, and because one sees unreal objects as in 
dream.... 


The soul exists in these three abodes alternately, 
identifying himself with them through natural nescience, 
afflicted for ages with an overpowering sleep from which he 
does not awake even under the hammer-like blows of many 
hundreds of thousands of painful disasters. "6 


9. 
~~ 


5. Becoming progressively grosser in nature as they undergo 
further manifestation, name and form (having manifested 
originally as the name and form of the ether) first become of 
the nature of the wind. From wind they become fire, from fire 
water, from water earth. In this way, with each previous state 
of name and form passing over into the next in a definite 
order, the great elements (maha-bhita) are produced, ending 
with earth. Thus the earth is penetrated by all the five great 
elements. 
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And from the earth spring rice, barley and other crops, all 
partaking of the five elements." From these, when eaten, arise 
the blood and seed that pertain to the body of woman and man 
respectively. At the time of union, friction arises from the 
agitations of lust — which stems from ignorance — and this 
friction draws forth blood and seed which are deposited in the 
womb and consecrated by a mantram. Juices from the womb 
enter this unit of blood and seed, and it grows and becomes an 
embryo and is eventually born in the ninth or tenth month. 


Once born, it acquires a name and form and receives 
further consecration at the Jatakarman and other ceremonies." 
Then, later, it undergoes the Upanayana consecration and 
becomes known as a student of the sacred texts 
(brahmacàrin).? That body, united with a wife through a 
ceremony of consecration, becomes a householder. That very 
same, through consecration as a forest-dweller (vana-prastha), 
becomes known as an ascetic (tapasa). And that very same, 
through a ceremony bringing all ritualistic action to an end, 
becomes known as a houseless wandering monk (parivraj). 
And thus the body, conditioned by birth, parentage and 
consecration, is different from you (who are self-existent and 
so not conditioned in your true essence). 


And the mind and senses, also, are of the nature of name 
and form only, as is known from such upanishadic texts as 
‘For the mind is composed of food, my dear one’. 


And if you are wondering, ‘How am I void of distinct 
caste, parentage and consecration?', then listen. He who brings 
name and form into manifestation is Himself different from 
name and form. He it is who, manifesting name and form, 
having projected this body, though Himself without 
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consecration or any other empirical characteristics, enters 
name and form, who Himself sees, though not seen by others, 
who hears, though He is not heard, who knows but cannot be 
known.” : 
d 

6. It might be that someone would fall into the error of 
supposing that the individual soul, too, (i.e. as well as the 
cosmic elements and the organism and its cognitive and active 
powers which are rooted in them) might be subject to origin- 
ation and dissolution. For we speak ordinarily of Devadatta as 
‘having been born’ or as ‘having died’, and moreover 
ceremonies such as the Jatakarman have been laid down to 
mark and consecrate these events. If anyone does have this 
erroneous notion, however, we propose to dispel it. There can 
be no origination or dissolution of the soul if it is to be 
connected with the future fruits of its deeds as laid down in 
the Veda. If the soul came to an end with the body, the 
injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda concerned with 
obtaining desirable results and avoiding undesirable ones in a 
future birth would be meaningless. And the Veda actually 
says, ‘Verily, this body dies when deprived of the soul, 


whereas the soul does not die’.”” 


But has it not been said that we speak in the world of the 
birth and death of the individual soul (jiva)? Certainly it has 
been said. But this reference to the soul as being subject to 
birth and death is figurative.... The Sutra affirms, ‘The refer- 
ence is to fixed and moving bodies’.... These are what are 
born and die, and the words ‘birth’ and ‘death’ apply to them 
in the primary sense. And they are applied metaphorically to 
the soul inhabiting these bodies, because, as the Sutra puts it, 
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‘It is only when there is a body that there is birth and death’. 
The terms ‘birth’ and ‘death’, indeed, can only be applied 
when a body arises or disappears, and not otherwise. No one 
sees an individual soul (jiva) to be born or to die except in 
association with a body. ‘Verily this person, when he is born 
and obtains a body, (becomes connected with evils). When he 
departs on dying (he leaves all evils behind)'.? This text 
shows how the words ‘birth’ and ‘death’ refer (not to the 
origination or destruction of the soul but) to the connection of 
the soul with, or its severence from, the body.” 


* 
i d 


7. Well, but was it not said that the soul must be a modi- 
fication because it is composite, and that because it is a 
modification it must come into being (and have a beginning)? 
To this we reply as follows: The fact of the soul's being 
composite does not proceed from its own intrinsic nature, for 
we have the text “The one divine principle stands hidden in all 
beings, all-pervading, the inmost Self of all creatures’.” Its 
appearance of being composite is occasioned through external 
adjuncts, such as the lower and higher aspects of the mind, the 
senses and the body, just as relation with external adjuncts 
like pots occasions the appearance of divisions in the ether (or 
space). And the Veda itself declares that it is the one 
Absolute, beyond modification, that becomes involved with 
the plurality of reason and the other faculties, in such passages 
as ‘Verily, this Self which becomes identified with the higher 
mind (buddhi), identified with the lower mind (manas) 
identified with sight, identified with hearing, is the 
Absolute? ? Its ‘being identified’ expresses not its own true 
nature but its nature as coloured by that with which it is 
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identified, as when we say ‘That wretched fellow is nothing 
but women!’ 


It is true that we occasionally hear of the ‘origination’ and 
‘dissolution’ of the soul in the Veda, but this has to be 
understood to refer to its coming into association with or 
severance from adjuncts (in particular with the physical body). 
The soul’s ‘origination’ is through the origination of the 
adjunct and its ‘dissolution’ through the dissolution of the 
adjunct. The words ‘Venerable master, you have brought me 
to the utmost confusion. Verily, I cannot understand “There is 
no consciousness after death"' are followed by the answer, 
*Lo, I say nothing that could be a source of confusion. This 
Self is verily indestructible. But there comes a time when it 
parts company with the organs that make empirical experience 
possible'?$ And the purport intended to be conveyed in the 
topic (namely, that the individual soul does not originate and 
dissolve like the ether and other elements) is not contradicted, 
as the soul is taken to be none other than the Absolute, which 
is beyond modification, while the fact that the Absolute and 
the soul also possess distinct characteristics is set down as due 
to the external limiting. adjuncts associated with the soul 
(which, as external, do not affect its intrinsic nature). 


e 
Kod 


8. If the Absolute is one without a second from the 
standpoint of final truth, pure and untouched by the pains of 
transmigratory life, then whence comes this lump-like form of 
the Self, overlaid by such features of transmigratory 
experience as ‘born’, ‘dead’, ‘happy’, ‘miserable’, ‘I’? and 
‘mine’? 
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We reply: The words in the Upanishad text “From these 
elements’ refer to the body and sense-organs of the individual 
soul and the objects it enjoys, which evolve from those 
elements. These factors in the life of the individual are of the 
nature of name and form and are comparable to the foam and 
bubbles, where the supreme Self stands as the pure water. It 
has already been declared that all this, down to the objects 
of the senses, dissolves into the Absolute as massed 
Consciousness (prajfiana-ghana) like rivers into the sea 
through a knowledge of the final truth attained through 
discrimination. 


‘From these elements’ — that is, from the body, sense- 
organs and objects — designated as (empirical) reality (satya), 
the soul arises ‘like a lump of salt’. As a reflection of the sun 
or moon comes up on water, or as red colour comes up on a 
crystal from some object dyed red and placed near it so as to 
constitute its ‘external adjunct’, so the Self arises as a ‘lump’ 
in the form of the individual soul, formed through the (super- 
imposed) external adjuncts of the body, mind and senses. 
Eventually the elements as transformed into the individual 
organism and the objects of its experience — which are what 
condition the lump-like form of the individual soul — are 
dissolved like rivers in the sea through the instructions of the 
Veda and the Teacher. When they vanish like foam and 
bubbles on the water, this lump-like individual existence 
vanishes with them. When the reflection of the sun or moon 
in the water, or the reflection of colour in the crystal, is 
destroyed by the removal of one of the factors of the 
reflection, be it the water in which the luminaries are reflected 
or the object dyed red which is reflected in the crystal, then 
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the moon, the sun or the crystal stand out in their true nature. 
And in the same way, with the removal of the individual 
consciousness, massed Consciousness stands out in its true 
nature, infinite, unfathomable, pure and bright.? 


e. 
hod 


9. Thus addressed, the pupil replied: If I were nothing more 
than the psycho-physical complex, then I could not perform 
the mutual superimposition of body and Self, because I would 
be non-conscious, and would exist for the sake of another. But 
if I were to conclude from this that I must be the Self, 
transcendent, other than the psycho-physical complex, existent 
for my own sake because conscious, then superimposition, the 
seed of all evil, would have been deliberately performed by 
myself on myself (which is absurd). 


Thus addressed, the Teacher replied: If you think that 
erroneous superimposition is the seed of all evil, then do not 
do it. 


Sir, I cannot prevent myself. I am prompted to it by 
something else (other than myself) and am not free in the 
matter. 


Then in that case, since (being on your own admission a 
passive instrument) you are not a conscious being, you cannot 
exist for your own sake. That by whose prompting you act 
unfreely must be conscious and exist for itself. You must be 
just the (per se) non-conscious psycho-physical complex 
(which it uses as an instrument). 


If I am non-conscious, how is it that I experience pleasure 
and pain, and understand what you say to me? 
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The Teacher said: Are you different from the feelings of 
pleasure and pain and from what I say to you, or are you 
non-different? 


The pupil said: Well, I am not non-different. For I know 
both of them as objects, like a pot. If I were non-different 
from either of them, then I could not know them. But I do in 
fact know them. Therefore I am different from them. And if I 
were not different from them, those transient modes, the 
feelings of pleasure and pain (would not be mere objects of 
my experience but) would exist for their own sake, and so 
would what you have said to me. But it is not reasonable to 
hold that they could exist for their own sake. For the pleasure 
occasioned by sandalwood and the pain occasioned by thorns 
do not exist for the benefit of the sandalwood and the thorns. 
Nor does the use of a pot exist for the benefit of the pot. 
Therefore sandalwood and the like exist for my sake, the one 
who experiences them. For I am the one who knows every- 
thing that comes into my mind, and am myself different from 
It. 


The Teacher said to him: Then, evidently, you exist for 
your own sake, because you are conscious and are not 
prompted to act by another. No one who is conscious 1s unfree 
and prompted to act by another, for one conscious being 
cannot exist for the sake of another, since both are identical, 
like the light of two lamps. Nor can that which has conscious- 
ness serve the ends of that which does not have consciousness, 
because the latter, from the very fact of being without 
consciousness, has no ends of its own to pursue. Nor do we 
find two non-conscious things serving each other's ends 
mutually. The beam and the wall do not serve each other's 
purposes mutually.?? 
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But is it not a fact that two conscious beings, master and 
servant, though equal in point of being conscious, are seen to 
serve each other's ends mutually? 


That is beside the point.?! For I meant to speak of you as 
conscious in the sense that fire has heat and light,” and I gave 
the example of the light of the two lamps. This being so, you 
experience everything that enters into your mind through your 
eternal and ever-changeless consciousness, comparable to the 
heat and light of the fire. If, then, you agree that your Self is 
ever void of distinctions in this way, why did you ask, ‘After 
repeatedly attaining respite in dreamless sleep, I again 
experience pain in waking and dream. Is this my very nature 
or is it something adventitious?’ Has that delusion gone or 
not? 


Thus addressed, the pupil replied: Sir, that delusion has 
gone by your grace.?? 


* 
** 


10. Objection: It is not reasonable to suppose that this 
omniscient Deity, Himself independent and not subject to 
transmigratory experience, should deliberately enter the body, 
associated as it is with a thousand evils, and should identify 
Himself with it with the idea ‘Let me experience pain’. 


Answer: True enough, it would not have been reasonable 
if He had decided to enter into the elements with His own true 
form and willed to experience pain. But He did not enter into 
them in this way. How did He enter into them, then? As this 
individual soul (jiva). The individual soul is a mere reflection 
(abhasa)** of the Deity. 
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A reflection (pratibimba) of the Spirit (purusa) enters, as 
it were, into the ‘mirror’ arising from its own contact with the 
intellect and, through that, with the elements. The process 1s 
like the reflection of the sun and other luminous bodies 
*entering' into water and other reflecting media. This contact 
of the Deity of infinite and unthinkable power with the 
intellect and the rest constitutes a reflection of consciousness 
arising, from a failure to discriminate the true nature of the 
Deity, and it gives rise to a variety of false notions such as 'I 
am happy’, ‘I am miserable’ and ‘I am bewildered'.?? Because 
the Deity only enters as the individual soul, as a mere 
reflection, it is not itself in any way connected with bodily 
characteristics such as pleasure and pain. Men and the sun, 
when they ‘enter’ mirrors or water as reflections, are not 
themselves really connected with reflecting media, and the 
same is true of the Deity... 


Objection: If the individual soul is a mere reflection, it 
must be unreal. In that case, how can one defend the 
statements in the Veda saying that it sojourns in this world 
and also in the next? 


Answer: There is nothing wrong here, as we hold that it is 
real (when considered) as the real Self. The whole mass of 
modifications consisting of name and form, etc., are illusory 
considered in themselves, but real as the Self. For it is said in 
the Veda, ‘A modification is the object of a name, a mere 
suggestion of speech’. This holds for the individual soul as 
well. »" 

11. The next form of the Self is that in which it has ‘entered’ 
(into the elements) as enjoyer and agent, like the sun 
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‘entering’ (through its reflection) into water or some other 
reflecting medium. He 1s (the text says) the seer, the one who 
touches, the hearer, the one who smells, the one who tastes, 
the thinker, the understander, the agent, of the nature of 
consciousness. When the term ‘consciousness’ (vijfiana) is 
understood as that through which one is conscious, it means 
the instruments of cognition such as the intellect, etc. But here 
consciousness means the agent in the act of knowing, the one 
who knows. ‘Of the nature of consciousness’ means the one 
whose nature is to be the agent in the act of knowing." He is 
called the Spirit (purusa) inasmuch as He fills (pürna) the 
delimiting adjunct (upadhi) consisting of the aggregate of 
physical and psychical instruments (forming the individual 
person). 


And just as the reflection of the sun in water or some 
other reflecting medium returns to the sun (on the destruction 
of the reflecting medium), so does the agent ‘of the nature of 
consciousness’ find its goal in the supreme Self, the 
Immutable, that which remains over as the ultimate support of 


the universe.?? : 
M d 


12. The reflection (abhasa) of the face is different from the 
face, since it conforms to (some of the characteristics of) the 
mirror; the face is different from the reflection, because it does 
not conform to the mirror. We hold that the reflection of the 
Self in the (mind in the form of) ego-sense is comparable 
to the reflection of the face, while the Self is comparable 
to the face and therefore different from the reflection. And 
yet in ordinary empirical experience the two remain 
undifferentiated.... 
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Some say that the bare reflection (abhasa), the ego-sense, 
is itself the transmigrating entity. A reflection, they say, is a 
reality, as we know from the authority of the Dharma Sastras*” 
and also because it causes real results such as coolness.... 


(We reply that, as we have already established,) the 
reflection of the face in the mirror is a property neither of the 
mirror nor the face. If it were a property of either of them, it 
would persist in one or other of them when the two were 
parted. It might be thought that because one speaks of the 
reflection of the face as 'the face' it must be a property of the 
face. But this is wrong. For on the one hand the reflection 
conforms to certain characteristics of the mirror (which would 
not be possible if it were a property of the face). And on the 
other hand it ceases to manifest when the face is still in 
existence (but parted from the mirror, so that it cannot be a 
property of the mirror). If you say that it is a property of both 
the mirror and the face when they are in conjunction, that also 
is wrong, as it is not invariably perceived when they are both 
present in conjunction (but inappropriately placed). 


Then you may say that seeing the reflection is seeing a 
second independent real entity which, in itself invisible, 
becomes visible in some other entity, as Rahu becomes visible 
in the sun and moon. But the reality of Rahu is established in 
advance by the Veda. And if Rahu be taken as a shadow,” 
then it must be an unreality according to our previous 
reasoning. As for the text prohibiting the stepping over the 
shadow of certain persons (quoted from Smrti), its purpose is 
merely to prohibit an act. It cannot establish the reality (or 
unreality) of anything. A sentence having a given purpose 
cannot have quite a different purpose at the same time.” The 
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delight of coolness (proceeding from shadows, mentioned as 
a proof of their substantial existence), too, proceeds from the 
absence of anything hot. When the delight of coolness has a 
positive cause, the latter is perceptible, as in the case of water. 
But shade is not perceptible as anything positive. 


Thus the Veda and reason point to a Self, a reflection 
(abhasa) of that Self, and a receptacle for that reflection, on 
the analogy of the face, its reflection and the receptacle for 
that reflection (the mirror). They also point to the unreality of 
the reflection. 


To whom, then, belongs the property of being the trans- 
migrant? Not to pure Consciousness, for it is not subject to 
modification. Not to the reflection, for that is not a reality. 
And not to the ego-sense (the receptacle of the reflection) 
since it is per se non-conscious. Transmigration, therefore, 
must be mere nescience (avidyà) arising from non- 
discrimination. It only possesses being and appears to afflict 
the Self on account of the (presence behind it of that) 
changeless Self. Just as the rope-snake, though unreal, 
possesses being by virtue of the rope, until it is discriminated 
from it, so also does the complex of Self, receptacle and 
reflection possess being by virtue of the changeless Self, until 
it is discriminated from it. 


Some say that it 1s the ego (understood as the soul, 
self-existent but individual) that undergoes modification 
through its own cognitions, and that it is the ego which is 
ever-existent and which experiences pleasure, pain and 
transmigration. These persons, bereft of the true Vedic 
tradition, are deluded through lack of a nght knowledge of the 
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Self and its reflection, and so come to identify the true Self 
with the ego-sense. For them transmigratory experience in the 
form of agency and enjoyerhood is a reality. Because they do 
not perform discrimination, they do not know (i.e. do not 
analyse the true nature of empirical experience and discover) 
the existence of the Self, its reflection and the receptacle of 
the reflection. And so they continue to experience transmi- 
gration. But if, on the other hand, it be accepted that the 
intellect is illumined by a reflection of that Consciousness 
whose real nature is the Self, then it also becomes intelligible 
how the Veda can refer (indirectly) to the Self by words 
meaning knowledge.^ 


+, 
“ye 


13. Teaching can be significant only if addressed to a hearer. 
And if, as we are agreed, the Witness is not the (active) 
hearer, who else could be the hearer? If you (the Sankhya 
philosopher) say that the intellect could be the hearer in virtue 
of its (mere) proximity to the Witness, this is wrong. For the 
Witness can, as such, be of no more help to the intellect in 
hearing than a block of wood. And even if the Witness did in 
some way help the intellect to know, would not that imply the 
unacceptable consequence that it acted and so underwent 
modification?” But if a reflection is admitted, this difficulty 
does not arise. And the reflection hypothesis is moreover 
supported by the Veda^ and other traditional sources.* 


And if you say that the hypothesis of a reflection itself 
implies the modification of the reflected entity, that is wrong, 
for it 1s like the appearance of a snake in a rope and illusions 
of that kind, and like the reflection of a face in a mirror, as we 
said. You may say that no reflection of the Self is perceived 
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independently of the Self, while the face and the mirror are 
apprehended independently of one another, so that the 
reflection of the Self can only be established by circular 
reasoning.^ For we require to know that the Self exists 
independently of the reflection before we can say that the 
reflection is in fact a reflection of the Self. And we require to 
know that the reflection is in fact a reflection of the Self 
before we can say that the Self exists independently of it. 


But this is not so. For in dream, the mental modifications 
beheld by the Witness are known to be distinct from it. In that 
state there are no external chariots, etc., so that there must be 
direct apprehension of mental modifications by the Self.’ 


4 

14. Furthermore, the individual soul is, as the author of the 
Sūtra puts it, “a mere reflection’ of the supreme Self. It has to 
be taken as a reflection of the supreme Self like a reflection of 
the sun in water. The individual soul is not to be identified 
with the supreme Self flatly. And yet it is not a separate 
reality. And just as the other reflections of the sun in other 
water-surfaces do not all necessarily undergo a tremor when 
one of them does, so, when one individual soul becomes 
connected with the reward of any piece of work, it does not 
follow that all the others do too. So there is no confusion, 
either in regard to action or to the rewards of action (arising 
from the fact that the Self in all individual souls is ultimately 
one). And because a reflection is a product of nescience, it is 
intelligible that the transmigratory life that rests on it should 
also be a product of nescience. Hence it 1s also intelligible that 
the true nature of the Self should be taught to be the Absolute 
through the elimination of nescience.?! 
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15. A part of Myself, the supreme Self, Narayana, becomes 
the eternal soul in the world of transmigratory experience, the 
well-known 'agent and enjoyer'. 


The reflected image of the sun in water, which is a part? 
of the sun, goes back to the sun when the reflecting medium 
is removed, and never again comes forth. And this soul, as 
part of the Self, goes back to the Self in the same way. 
Similarly, the part of external space apparently enclosed 
within its external adjunct (upadhi), the pot, being a ‘part’ of 
the universal ether or space in general, dissolves into the latter 
on the destruction of its adjunct and never re-emerges. So the 
Lord's words ‘My supreme abode, having attained which no 
one returns’, were quite justifiable and intelligible. 


But what can it mean to say that the supreme Self, which 
is partless, has parts or pieces? If it were composed of parts, 
indeed, it would undergo destruction, and the parts would 
eventually disintegrate.’ But there is nothing wrong here. For 
the meaning 1s that the part is marked off by external adjuncts 
set up by nescience. The soul is therefore only imagined as a 
part. It is ‘as if’ a part." 

16. The supreme Self, because it is imperceptible, partless 
and all-pervading like the ether, is described in the Veda as 
like the ether. And this supreme Self, said to be like the ether, 
is spoken of as constituting the individual souls in the same 
way that the ether undergoes ‘production’ in the form of 
(apparent) isolated portions of ether ‘enclosed’ within pots. 
That is to say, when we hear in the Upanishads of the rise of 
the individual souls from the supreme Self, that has to be 
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understood in the same sense that ‘units’ of ether are said to 
‘arise’ in pots, (apparently carved out) from the great cosmic 
ether. It has not to be taken as an actual fact. 


Just as composite objects like pots themselves ultimately 
arise from the ether, similarly all objects composed of the 
elements, as well as the organs and instruments of the 
individual organism, arise from the supreme Self in the same 
way, imagined like a snake erroneously perceived in a rope. 
Hence the text says that the Self ‘is born’ through organisms, 
like the separate portions of ether *undergoing production' in 
pots. 


The Teacher's (i.e. Gaudapada's) meaning 1s that when 
the Veda, solely with a view to instruct the dull-witted 
student, speaks of the ‘birth’ of the Self, then ‘the birth’ of the 
Self in the form of the individual soul has to be understood as 
analogous to the ‘production’ of isolated portions of ether 
within pots. 


The isolated portions of ether are ‘produced’ by the 
production of the pots and the like. And the same portions of 
ether 'dissolve' into the great cosmic ether with the destruc- 
tion of the pots. In the same way, the individual soul 
undergoes ‘birth’ through the rise of the physical organism 
and ‘dissolves’ back into the Self with the dissolution of this.? 
It is not that the soul undergoes either birth or dissolution at 
all in its own intrinsic nature (which is pure Consciousness). 


6, 
b d 


17. The notion that the soul is minute is wrong. We have 
already explained how the individual soul is none other than 
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the Absolute, because the Veda does not speak of it as having 
an origin, and teaches that it is in fact the Absolute itself that 
‘enters’ into the world as the soul, and that the Absolute and 
the soul are identical. If the soul is none other than the 
Absolute, then the soul must extend as far as the Absolute 
extends. And the Absolute is declared in the Veda to be 
all-pervading, so that the soul must be all-pervading too. 
Moreover, the all-pervasiveness of the soul is championed 
specifically in many of the texts of the Veda and Smrti, as for 
instance in the text ‘That great unborn Self which is identified 
with reason and lies in the midst of the organs’.** Nor could 
the soul really have direct perception of the whole body if it 
were minute. And it will not do to say that it could do so 
through its contact with the sense of touch (which lies spread 
over the surface of the body), for this would imply that a prick 
from a thom would be felt over the whole body (and not only 
localized in one place). For the contact between the thorn and 
the general sense of touch (located in the skin) would be 
generalized through the whole extent of the sense of touch, 
which in turn pervades the whole body. But the fact is that 
one who treads on a thorn feels the pain in the sole of his foot 
only. 


Nor can what is minute pervade anything else through 
one of its qualities. For a quality has the same location as the 
substance in which it inheres. If a quality did not inhere in its 
substance it would cease to be its quality (and become an 
independent substance). The fact that the light of a lamp is 
another substance separate from the lamp has already been 
explained. Assuming that an odour is also a quality, it can 
travel about only as accompanied by its own substratum (some 
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microscopic particle from the fragrant substance), otherwise 
it would cease to be a quality. And in this vein Dvaipayana 
(Vyasa) has said, ‘Some unintelligent people, having per- 
ceived an odour in water, have declared that it inhered in that 
substance. But one should know that it inheres ever in 
(particles of) earth, though it mingles with water and wind'.? 


Moreover, if the consciousness of the soul pervades the 
whole body, it follows from this very fact that the soul cannot 
be minute. For consciousness is the very nature of the soul, as 
heat and light are the very nature of fire: it is not that we have 
to think of a distinct substance and quality here. And since the 
notion that the soul is of the same size as the body has already 
been refuted (in dealing with the doctrines of the Jainas),® the 
soul must be all-pervading, as that is the only remaining 
possibility. 


If you ask why, when the soul is all-pervading, it is 
referred to in the Veda as minute, the author of the Sütras 
replies, ‘The soul is spoken of in this way because in it the 
qualities of that (the intellect) appear to predominate'. The 
qualities of the intellect (buddhi) are desire and aversion, joy 
and sorrow, etc. When these appear to predominate in the soul 
it is fit for transmigratory life. Its very nature as the individual 
soul is to have the qualities of the intellect appearing to 
predominate in it. The Self in its own true nature as isolated 
from the qualities of the intellect does not have these qualities 
and does not undergo transmigration. The ‘being an agent’ and 
the ‘being an experiencer’ of the supreme Self, which is by 
nature ever free and not an agent or an enjoyer or subject to 
transmigration, arises from the erroneous superimposition onto 
it of the characteristics of the intellect and other external 
adjuncts. 
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Therefore, when the qualities of the intellect appear to 
predominate in the soul, the dimensions of the intellect are 
spoken of in the Veda as being the dimensions of the soul. 
And when the soul is said to ‘withdraw’ (from the physical 
body at death, and transmigrate to other bodies), such 
activities pertain to the soul only through the organs with 
which it has been identified. This withdrawal (and transmi- 
gration) do not pertain to the soul in its own inner nature.*! 


2. The Organs and Bodies of the Soul 


We have seen? that the physical body of the soul is firmly 
anchored in the earth-element, as the earth consumed in the form of 
food by the parents is transmuted in their bodies into the form of 
blood and seed, the elements contributed respectively by the mother 
and father, from which the child develops. The earth-element itself 
is the final and grossest product of a process of emanation of the 
elements that begins with the ether and becomes progressively more 
determinate and less pervasive as each element in the series 
emanates from the preceding one. Earth (and hence food, which 
grows from the earth,) contains all the qualities of all the five 
elements in gross or manifest form. 


The physical body, however, is only the passing, external 
frame or receptacle for the soul. The latter has another closer-fitting 
and longer-lasting 'seventeen-fold' body consisting of the five 
senses (hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell), the five powers of 
activity (handling, walking, speaking, excretion and generation), the 
five Vital Functions that animate and energize the physical body 
from within, and the mind in its two aspects, higher and lower. This 
more intimate vesture of the soul outlasts all physical bodies and 
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transmigrates from one to another, containing the life, Vital Energy 
and intelligence that sustains and illumines each. It is supported by 
the subtle impressions left by the acts and thoughts of the individual 
soul, which keep it in being as it progresses from one body to the 
next until it is finally dissolved by the act of spiritual ‘discrimi- 
nation' which brings liberation. This doctrine is not to be found 
fully-formed in the classical Upanishads, but was elaborated by the 
Sànkhya philosophers. Long before Sankara's day, it had become 
part of traditional belief amongst those who, like him, paid respect 
to the Smrti as well as the Veda. 


From the Brahma Sütras, however, which also accepted the 
Smrti as authoritative, Sankara derived a special theory, of Vedic 
origins and not found in the Sankhya works, according to which the 
soul constructs for itself a special body for the after-life on the 
moon, which arises from material offered in ritualistic sacrifices.” 
But for Sankara this body, too, is but an external shell which 
becomes exhausted, while the more intimate body persists and 
returns to the earth for more experience in accordance with a part of 
its past acts and desires. 


Sankara calls this more intimate body the Linga Sarira. ‘Linga’ 
means a sign by which the presence of something is inferred, for 
example the smoke by which one infers the existence of an 
unperceived entity, namely the fire hidden behind the mountain. The 
Linga Sarira, therefore, for Sankara is the body whose existence can 
only be inferred. He calls it ‘subtle’ (süksma) because it is 
imperceptible by bystanders when it slips out of the physical body 
at death,“ but he does not actually refer to it by the technical term 
‘Subtle Body’ (stksma-sarira), though this was already current in 
his day. He says very little about it, and even less about the ‘Causal 
Body’. The latter concept, which he seems to identify flatly with 
nescience, is only once mentioned in the whole range of his 
probably authentic works, and was clearly of no great importance 
to him. It was not the Causal Body but the Linga Sarira, both in its 
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individual and cosmic forms, that he regarded as the repository of 
the impressions of past acts, desires and experiences. In some texts 
he speaks of ‘Prajfia’ as the Universal Consciousness associated 
with the totality of nescience in its unmanifest or seed form, from 
which all limited manifestations, including Brahma or 
Hiranyagarbha, might be said to spring. 


Extracts 1 to 6 below will explain how each of the senses is 
composed of the same material element that it perceives, 6 and how 
experience indicates that a further organ must exist beyond the 
senses to co-ordinate their activities. This organ (mind or intellect) 
has four different modes, buddhi, manas, citta and ahankara, but 
Sankara does not say much about them or consistently distinguish 
them. Sankara’s main aim in his analysis of cognition was to 
concentrate attention on the luminous element in it, as the following 
section will show, and it may be that he thought that any exact or 
detailed analysis of the actual mechanism of the mind, the mere 
instrument of cognition, external relative to the inner light that 
illumines it, would have distracted attention from the main subject 
in hand.’ The term ‘buddhi? has been translated ‘intellect’ 
according to convention, but it includes will as well as cognition. 


Extracts 7 to 10 will describe the functioning of the Vital 
Energies in the body, and explain how they are not private to the 
individual, but modifications of one great force, presided over by 
different subordinate deities. 


Extract 11 will describe the five ‘selves’ or ‘sheaths’ 
mentioned in the Taittiriya Upanishad. In practical life, the soul 
naturally identifies itself with the physical body. But reflection soon 
shows that there must also be a principle of Vital Energy present in 
the body which is different from the latter and on which the body 
greatly depends for its active and cognitive powers. Total 
identification with the mere physical body is thus exposed as an 
error. But the Vital Principle is in turn exposed as a mere instrument 
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of something higher, as also are mind, knowledge and the principle 
of bliss successively. At last the mind is led to see that all 
empirically knowable aspects of the personality have to be rejected 
as not-self in favour of that transcendent Self for whose sake they 
exist. Indeed, it is only from the standpoint of nescience that they 
exist at all, and Sankara's pupil Sure$vara declares that the whole 
doctrine of the five ‘sheaths’ (kosa) is introduced not to affirm that 
the Self is really surrounded by five sheaths, like so many cocoons, 
but as a mere device to help the student realize that all the empirical 
elements in his personality are impermanent and unreal.$ Both in 
his Brahma Sūtra Commentary (Li12) and in his Taittiriya 
Commentary, Sankara criticizes the view of earlier commentators 
that the bliss-self should be identified with the Absolute.” 


Extracts 12 and 13 describe the Linga Sarira. The one text in 
which the term Karana Sarira (causal body) occurs, is given at 
Extract 14. Extracts 15 and 16 trace all connections with powers and 
faculties to nescience. 


TEXTS ON THE ORGANS AND BODIES OF THE SOUL 


1. Why is it that in all cases (of describing the dissolution of 
the elements at the time of the Cosmic Dissolution) the 
dissolution of the elements is mentioned, but not that of the 
sense-organs which apprehend them? It is true that this is so. 
But the Veda teaches that each sense-organ 1s composed of the 
same element as that which it apprehends, and not of a 
different one. The sense-organ is but a particular form or 
condition (samsthana) of the great element that is the object of 
its own perception. It is the form or condition in which that 
element is adapted to apprehend itself. Just as a lamp, which 
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is a particular concentration of (light in the form of) colour, is 
an instrument for illumining all colours, so are the sense- 
organs special forms (of the various great elements) adapted 
to illumining their own particular element wherever it 1s found 
in objects. Therefore there was no need to trouble to mention 
the dissolution of the sense-organs separately. For since they 
are composed of the same universals as their objects, it is clear 
that they must become dissolved when the objects are 
dissolved.” 


9. 
“~~ 


2. Out of these (mind, speech and Vital Energy), a doubt 
presents itself initially as to the existence and nature of the 
mind. In reply to it the text answers that a mind (manas) must 
exist over and above the external sense-organs like the ears, 
etc. For it is a familiar experience to find that a person does 
not apprehend an object even though his out-going sense- 
organs are in contact with it and also with his soul within, and 
the object is nearby and in front of him. When asked if he saw 
such and such a colour he replies, ‘My mind was elsewhere. 
I was absent-minded. I did not see it’. Or if someone says to 
him, ‘Did you hear what I said?’ he will say, ‘My mind was 
elsewhere. I did not hear it. I was not listening’. Hence it 
follows that, even when the eye and other organs are in 
contact with colours and other objects of sense-experience, 
there 1s another faculty in play over and above the senses, in 
the ‘absence’ (or distraction) of which such objects are not 
known, and in the ‘presence’ (or attention) of which they are 
known. And this other faculty is the mind (manas) or inner 
organ (antah-karana), which takes all the sense-organs for its 
object. Thus the whole world sees, in the last resort, through 
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the mind and hears through the mind, since there is no sight 
or hearing when the mind is 'absent'.... 


And a further reason why the mind must exist is given, a 
further reason why there must be an inner organ called mind. 
When one is touched on the back in an area of the body where 
one cannot see, one is yet able to make distinctions and say 
‘That was a touch of someone’s hand’ or ‘That was a touch of 
someone’s knee’. How could this distinction be made by the 
mere skin (sense of touch) if there was no mind as 
discriminating faculty over and above it? The cause of such 
discriminative knowledge is the mind.” 

3. There are five different kinds of cognition, having sound, 
touch, colour, taste and odour for their objects, and five 
different sense-organs which effect the five different kinds of 
cognition. And there are five different kinds of bodily activity, 
namely talking (tongue), accepting (hands), moving about 
(feet), excretion and procreation, effected by the five different 
organs of activity. And over and above these (for the eleventh) 
there is the one organ ‘mind’ (manas), which takes everything 
that is known as its object, which takes cognisance of past, 
present and future, and which assumes many functions (vrtti). 


It is this last which sometimes receives different names 
according to its functions, and is called manas, buddhi, 
ahankàra or citta." And in consonance with this, the Veda, 
after enumerating various examples of mental modes, 
beginning with desire, concludes ‘All this is but the mind 
(manas)’.” 


b d 
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4. And this inner organ, as an external adjunct of the soul, 
is called by various names at different times, such as manas, 
buddhi, vijfiana” and citta.” And sometimes it is given these 
names to indicate a particular way in which it is operating, as 
it is called mind (manas) when doubt (and vacillation), etc., 
are in play, but intellect (buddhi) when there is fixity (either 
of determinate cognition or will). 


And the existence of an inner organ thus conceived has 
necessarily to be admitted. Otherwise, as the author of the 
Sütras puts it, either there would always be perception or else 
there would be no perception at all. It would mean that 
whenever the soul, the sense-organs and their objects were all 
in relation and proximity, there would always have to be 
perception. Or, if on any occasion the necessary collocation of 
causes for perception was present and the effect did not 
follow, then (if there were no such extra faculty as mind) there 
ought never to be any perception at all. But we do not actually 
find this to be the case.” 

o 
5. "When food has been eaten and digested by fire in the 
belly, it becomes divided into three parts. The coarsest 
element becomes faeces. The middle element begins as liquid 
and becomes fat. The finest element rises upwards (from the 
stomach) to the heart. Following along the subtle canals called 
hità, it becomes the basis of speech and other active organs, 
and finally becomes mind. That is to say, becoming of the 
nature of mind, it nourishes mind and keeps it in being. 
Because mind is nourished and kept in being by food, it is 
material, and not eternal and partless (atomic) as the 
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Vaisesikas maintain. It is true that the text will say later that 
the mind is ‘His divine eye," but this is not because it is 
eternal but because it is able to reach all the objects of the 
senses, even the most remote. And we shall explain later how, 
if it is spoken of as permanent in comparison with the objects 
of the senses, this permanence is only relative and not 
absolute. For the dictum of the Veda is, ‘Being is one only 
without a second’.” 


e 
hod 


6. The solid component of the body is said to be composed 
of the element of earth, the liquid component of the element 
of water. Digestion, motion and the space within the hollow 
organs: and vessels proceed from fire, wind and ether 
respectively. 


The five senses, beginning with smell, as well as their 
objects, are composed of the special qualities of each of the 
five great elements beginning with earth respectively.” For the 
objects perceived by each sense-organ are composed of the 
same element as that organ, just as only light (the special 
quality of fire) can illumine colour (which is itself a 
modification of the fire-element). 


These (five) sense-faculties are said to exist for the sake 
of knowledge, while the (five) powers of speaking, handling, 
walking, excretion and generation are for the sake of action. 
The mind (manas), standing within the whole group and 
constituting the eleventh faculty, selects from the reports of 
the other ten. The intellect (buddhi) stands for fixed determin- 
ation. And finally the ultimate knower, called the Self (atman), 
stands ever illumining the intellect with its own light as the 
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latter goes on assuming different forms corresponding to the 
objects of its cognition. And just as light conforms to the 
shape of the objects it illumines and is diffused over them 
without mingling with them, so does the Self as knower 
illumine the cognitions of the intellect and conform to their 
shape without in fact mingling with them. Just as a stationary 
light illumines all that is brought near it by its mere proximity 
and without active effort on its part, so does the Knower 
clearly behold all the modifications of the intellect into the 
forms of sound and other objects, without activity or 
modification on its part. 


Pleasure and pain and other (internal) qualities of the 
psyche characterize the intellect as identified with the totality 
of the individual organism and lit by the reflection of the 
eternal and constant light of the Self.9? For it is on account of 
pains in the head and elsewhere in the body that one feels 
oneself to be in pain. But the knower is necessarily different 
from the known, the object of his knowing. From the mere 
fact that he takes cognisance of pain, it follows that the 
knower cannot himself be the one in pain. The Self becomes 
a sufferer through the erroneous identification with that which 
really undergoes suffering (namely the intellect), not through 
the mere perception of something in pain. Verily, the one who 
perceives pain in the limbs, etc. within the body is not Himself 
the one in pain.*’ You might say that the Self could be both 
the agent and the object (of the act of seeing itself in pain), 
like the eye (beholding itself in a mirror). But this would be 
wrong, for the eye is a composite entity and not a pure unity.? 


K? 
*«* 
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7. It follows, therefore, that there must be a special task for 
the Vital Energy, for the performance of which it 1s declared 
by the Veda to undergo division into five special functions 
called prana, apana, vyàna, udàna and samana.® The prana or 
forward-moving function is for expelling breath, etc. The 
apana or downward-moving function is for inhaling breath, 
etc. The vyàna resides in the interval between these two (as 
when we hold our breath when straining) and produces 
vigorous action. The udana or upward-moving function 
secures the withdrawal of the soul at death. The samāna or 
distributive function distributes sap from food to all the 
limbs... 


And the Vital Energy in its basic form is subtle, as it also 
is in its specialized forms. Being subtle implies being im- 
perceptible and limited in size, but not being (of minimal 
dimensions) like a primary atom. For it pervades the whole 
body through its five sub-divisions. It is subtle, for it is not 
perceived by the onlooker when it withdraws from the body 
at death. And we know that it must be of limited size, as there 
are Vedic texts speaking of it as coming and going. 


It might be thought that the Vedic texts taught that it was 
all-pervading, as when they speak of it as ‘Equal to a white 
ant, equal to a mosquito, equal to these three worlds, equal to 
all the universe’.** We reply that the Veda speaks of the Vital 
Energy as all-pervading in its divine (adhidaivika) aspect as 
Hiranyagarbha, with its further sub-division into a single 
cosmic (samasti) form and a multiple individualized form 
(vyasti). It does not speak of the Vital Energy so when it is 
referring to it as it functions within the body of the individual. 
Moreover, in speaking of it as “equal to a white ant, etc.’, the 
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text in question, because it uses the words ‘equal to’, can only 
be speaking of the Vital Energy in the limited form in which 
it exists in living beings. One cannot, therefore, raise any 
objection (such as saying that if it were all-pervasive it could 
not move, with the implication that other Vedic texts would be 
contradicted).*° 


9$. 
A d 


8. Now the text describes the Vital Energy. The forward- 
moving Vital Energy (prana) abides in the heart and is called 
‘prāna’% because it tends to move forwards along the nostrils 
and through the mouth. The downward-moving Vital Energy 
(apàna) occupies the lower portion of the trunk up to the navel 
and is so called because it tends to draw the urine and faeces 
downwards. The Vital Energy producing tension (vyàna) 
functions in the interval between the in-going and out-going 
breaths and produces vigorous action. The upward-moving 
Vital Energy (udàna), causing elevation and rising, etc., 
resides in the whole of the body from the soles of the feet to 
the top of the head. The distributive function (samàna), so 
called because it promotes assimilation (sama — similar) of 
what has been eaten and drunk, resides in the stomach as the 
digestion. The Vital Energy in its most general form (ana, 
breath) is the general principle of which the others are 
particular manifestations, and is related to all the corporeal 
functions. All the functions as just described, from the out- 
going breath onwards, are nothing but the Vital Energy." 


KD 
~~ 


9. When he says ‘Light, etc.,' the author of the Sutras means 
that speech and the other functions are prompted to their 
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various activities under the control of deities identifying 
themselves with fire and other natural forces. 


Then the author mentions the reason why this is known. 
He says, ‘Because this is the traditional Vedic doctrine’. For 
there are Vedic texts on this subject, such as ‘Fire (Agni), 
having become speech, entered the mouth’. And this 
becoming speech and entering the mouth is predicated of the 
fire-deity (Agni) on the supposition that he assumes control of 
speech in the form of a presiding deity. For if the connection 
of Agni as fire-deity were denied (the Veda would stand 
contradicted since) no special connection of (the mere 
element) fire with speech or the mouth is perceived. And the 
same must be presumed to hold in the case of such texts as 
‘Wind (Vayu), having become the Vital Energy, entered the 
nostrils'.? And there are other passages such as, ‘Speech 
(Vac) is a fourth part of the Absolute (brahman). It shines and 
burns with the light of fire',?? which confirm the same idea by 
speaking of speech and the rest as fire and so forth. And there 
are yet other texts which hint at the same truth by speaking of 
speech and the rest as becoming fire and the rest, such as 
‘That divinity, verily, took Speech across first. When Speech 
was freed from death it became Fire"?! In all such texts we 
find an enumeration of speech and the various faculties on the 
plane of the body made to correspond with Fire and various 
entities on the plane of divinity, with the divinity understood 
to preside over the corporeal function in each case... 


As for the statement made above that the senses must act 
unaided merely because they each have the power to fulfil 
their own peculiar function — it was incorrect. For we see 
that carts, for instance, though having the power to fulfil their 
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own peculiar function, require to be drawn by oxen and the 
like? And if both possibilities (i.e. that the senses were either 
self-propelled or else propelled by deities) are open logically, 
then the evidence of Vedic revelation is decisive in favour of 
their being impelled by deities. 


It was also said that if the deities presided over the 
functions of the senses, the embodied soul would be deprived 
of its rôle as experiencer. The author of the Sütras proceeds 
now to refute this notion. The revealed Vedic doctrine is that, 
even though the deities preside over the functioning of the 
sense-organs, it is the embodied soul, as being the one who 
possesses the Vital Energy and who is master of the entire 
individual organism, who effects the co-ordination of the 
senses one with another. For we find passages which teach 
that it is the embodied soul alone who effects the synthesis of 
the organs, such as, ‘And so, whereas the organ of sight is 
limited to the pupil of the eye, that which has sight is the 
embodied soul (purusa), and the eye is merely his instrument 
for seeing. And similarly, he who has the feeling “Let me 
smell this” is the soul (atman), and the sense of smell is 
merely his instrument"? Moreover, the deities presiding over 
the functioning of the senses in the body could not be their 
experiencer on account of their plurality. For we conclude 
from self-recognition and other evidence that the embodied 
soul and experiencer in the body must be one and one only.™ 


Furthermore, it must be the embodied soul here in the 
body that is the constant and eternal element as the 
experiencer, for the embodied soul can be conceived as 
affected by merit and demerit and pleasure and pain, whereas 
the deities cannot. The latter are established on a higher plane 
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of divine experience (ai$varya) and cannot be supposed to 
stand as the experiencer in the case of the miserable body. 
And there is the text, ‘Only the merit goes to him 
(Hiranyagarbha). No demerit goes to the gods' ? 
^ 

10. But one might ask how it could be correct to say that the 
various senses were quarrelling with one another and 
disputing who was the best, as if they were conscious human 
beings. How could the eye and the rest, which lack speech, 
engage in a verbal argument? What can it mean to say that 
they leave the body, then return to it again, then go to Brahma 
and then sing the praises of the Vital Energy? 


The answer is that speech and the rest are known to be 
conscious from Vedic revelation. For they are presided over 
by conscious deities, just like fire (agni) and the other natural 
forces. You might say that this conflicts with the maxim of the 
secular philosophers that there cannot be a plurality of 
conscious principles all abiding in one body (or the body 
would be torn apart by their conflicting wills). But this 
objection does not apply to our position, as we maintain that 
they are effectively superintended over and co-ordinated by 
the Lord. 


Those philosophers who admit the existence of the Lord 
claim that all things proceed according to the rule of law 
because the Lord presides over them, and this holds true both 
of internal instruments, such as the mind, and their functions, 
and also of the behaviour (on the cosmic plane) of the 
elements, such as the earth and the rest, which build up the 
external world. For the regular behaviour of these is only 
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explicable if we assume a conscious controller, as we have to 
do in the case of a chariot (where we assume that, because it 
is going in an orderly purposive way, there must be a 
conscious driver). 


We do not, however, admit that the deities of fire and the 
rest are the experiencers on the individual mental plane. We 
take them as so many aspects of the one deity, the Cosmic 
Vital Energy (prana) each having their own special 
instruments and tasks, divided a million-fold on the individual, 
cosmic and divine planes. And they are appointed and 
controlled by the Lord, for He is Himself without organs, as 
certain texts from the Śvetāśvatara Upanishad show, such as 
‘Without hands or feet, yet able to grasp and able to move 
swiftly’, ‘He sees without eyes, He hears without ears’ and 
‘He who gave birth to Hiranyagarbha first of all’. 


S. 
ho d 


11. Within this body made up of food, already described, 
there is another self. Like the physical body, it, too, is falsely 
imagined to be the true Self. It is called the ‘self? made up of 
Vital Energy (prana-maya) — that is, consisting chiefly in 
Vital Energy. It fills the food-formed self (anna-maya, the 
physical body) like air filling a bellows. It assumes the form 
of the human body, with a head and a right side and a left side 
and with other features (as mentioned at Taittirtya Upanishad 
II.2). It does this, not spontaneously, but as conditioned by the 
food-formed body, which has the human form and into which 
it is poured like molten metal into the cast of a statue. Each 
self in the series (of selves to be mentioned) assumes the form 
of the human body through conforming to that of its 
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predecessor in the series. And each successive self fills its 
predecessor. 


"The gods’, proceeds the text, ‘breathe in conformity with 
the Vital Energy’. It means that the gods like Agni breathe in 
conformity with the Vital Energy as it exists on the cosmic 
plane, the essence of the wind element, and that they actually 
become that principle when they breathe. They act through the 
activity of the Vital Energy. Or else, as the context is that of 
the human body, it may mean that the sense-organs, here 
called gods, perform their activities in dependence on the 
chief principle of Vital Energy (the mukhya-prana, from 
which the various subordinate functions of the Vital Energy 
derive). All human beings and animals are able to move only 
through the act of breathing. 


Thus it is not just as circumscribed by the self formed of 
food (the physical body) that living beings feel themselves to 
have a self. Men and animals feel themselves to have a self 
also on account of the ‘self of Vital Energy’ (prana-maya- 
atman), which exists within the food-formed (anna-maya) 
body and pervades it generally. And in the same way all living 
beings feel themselves to have a self also through the *mind- 
self’, the ‘knowledge-self’ and the *bliss-self', each of which 
is more subtle than its predecessor in the series and pervades 
it, and each of which is formed from the five material 
elements which begin with ether, and is set up by nescience. 
And, over and above these, they also have a true Self which 
1S by its very nature the cause of the ether and the other 
physical elements, and which is eternal and not subject to 
modification, all-pervading, which is defined as ‘Reality, 
Knowledge and Infinity’, and which stands beyond the five 
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sheaths (kosa) as the Self of all. For this is the Self of all in 
the true sense. The last idea is included by implication... 


The next ‘self’, the self that abides within the self of Vital 
Energy, is the self made up of mind (mano-maya atman). 
Mind here means the organ of deliberation, etc., the inner 
organ. It is made up of mind as the food-formed body is made 
up of food.... 


The next in the series, that within the mind-self, is the 
self made up of knowledge (vijfíana-maya atman). The 
knowledge-self is that which exists within the mind-self. The 
mind-self is said to be that which can assume the form of the 
Vedic texts (without yet fully comprehending them). But 
‘knowledge’ (vijfiana) here means final knowledge of matters 
contained in the Veda. This knowledge, known as definite 
determination (adhyavasaya), is a property of the inner organ 
(antah-karana). The self made up of this knowledge, formed, 
that is, of definite cognitions arrived at through critical 
application of the means of knowledge (pramàna), is called the 
*self of knowledge'. Ritualistic sacrifices and the like can only 
be performed through definite knowledge based on the critical 
application of the means of knowledge, as the text will later 
explain....?' 


The phrase (in regard to the next 'self") ‘made up of 
bliss’ shows that we are (still) dealing (not with the 
transcendent ‘causal’ Self but) with a ‘self belonging to the 
realm of effects’. This is already clear from the context” and 
from the presence of the words ‘made up of’. The self made 
up of food and the rest are the subject-matter now being 
treated of, and these are ‘selves’ belonging to the realm of 
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effects and formed from the material elements. The self made 
up of bliss falls within this series. And the suffix *maya' (in 
‘ananda-maya’) is here used in the sense of ‘a modification 
of’, just as it is in the case of the word ‘anna-maya’ (made up 
of food). Hence the self made up of bliss must be taken as a 
self belonging to the realm of effects... 


Bliss is the fruit of meditation and rituals. ‘Made up of 
bliss’ means a modification of that bliss. And this ‘self of 
bliss’ lies within the ‘self of knowledge’. For the present text 
implies that the self of bliss lies within the self of knowledge 
and is the cause of the performance of ritualistic sacrifices, 
etc. For the fruit of meditation on the symbolic significance of 
rituals and of the performance of ritual must be taken as 
‘innermost’, for it is that which exists directly for the sake of 
the experiencer. And the bliss self is more internal than the 
other selves which preceded it in the series. 


Moreover, meditation and rituals are performed for the 
sake of joy in its various grades to be detailed below, and that 
is the only reason why they are performed at all. Because joy 
and its various grades, the fruits of meditation and rituals, are 
intimately connected with the Self, it is but right to regard 
them as more internal than the self of knowledge. In dream 
one experiences the bliss-self, arising from the latent 
impressions of the various grades of joy that (come then to) 
penetrate the knowledge-self.” 


Joy, such as the joy of seeing a beloved son, etc., is the 
head of the self made up of bliss. That is to say, it is like the 
head, because it is the chief element in it. The word ‘moda’ 
means the state of joy following on the acquisition of 
something dear. The word ‘pramoda’ means delight, or the 
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extreme form of this emotion. The word ‘ananda’ (bliss) 
means the ‘self’ or common form of the various grades of joy, 
being interwoven with all of them. 


Bliss really means the Absolute in its supreme form. For 
that is what manifests in that clear state of the inner organ, 
unclouded by darkness, that arises when, under the influence 
of its past good deeds, some dear object like a son or a friend 
comes before it. And this is what is known in the world as 
pleasure derived from objects. But because the good deeds 
that brought about that state of the inner organ were but 
casual, the joy to be derived from them is fleeting. The more 
the inner organ is purified through ascetic practices designed 
to destroy ignorance, through symbolic meditation ordained in 
the Veda (vidya), through continence and fervour, the greater 
degree of bliss it will contain. For the text will say later on, 
“He is the sap. Having acquired the sap, one feels joy. He it is 
who causes joy’. Or, as another text puts it, ‘Other creatures 
live on a fraction of this bliss’. And, in harmony with this, the 
present text will say later that bliss becomes greater and 
greater a hundred-fold each time that one rises above certain 
types of desire. 


But the Absolute is superior to the bliss-self, which, if 
one compares (and contrasts) it with the (bliss experienced in 
the) concrete realization of the Absolute, the final reality, is 
something that is seen to increase by stages. That which was 
introduced by the definition ‘Reality, Knowledge, Infinity’, 
that for the sake of the realization of which the whole doctrine 
of the five sheaths was instituted (not as a statement of the 
truth but as a practical device for elevating the pupil on the 
path), that which stands within the sheaths (in so far as they 
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exist at all), that in virtue of which they ‘exist’ and ‘have a 
self? — that is the Absolute, the ‘tail’, the support. The 
Absolute is the non-dual support of all, in the sense of being 
the limiting-point beyond which negation of the appearance of 
duality set up by nescience can never go." 


e. 
hd 


12. The seventeen-fold"! subtle body (linga-Sarira) lies in 
these subtle passages (nadi) which are of the diameter of the 
thousandth part of a hair-tip and pervade the body, carrying 
their white, blue, brown, green and red matter.’” In the subtle 
body lie all the latent impressions (vasana) springing from the 
good and evil experiences of transmigratory life. This subtle 
body, the abode of the impressions, which is (by nature) trans- 
parent as crystal on account of its subtlety, experiences contact 
in dreams with the external adjunct consisting of the traces of 
its former experiences that are lodged in the subtle canals 
(nadi). It then assumes various modifications arising under the 
influence of merit and demerit from past deeds, and adopts 
forms from its past experience, such as women, chariots, 
elephants and the like.” 


Ld 

13. And this fire, along with the other subtle elements that 
form the vehicle for the soul when it vacates the present body, 
must be of subtle (imperceptible) consistency, both from the 
point of view of its intangible nature and dimensions. For 
there are texts saying that it emerges from the body through 
the subtle physical canals (nad1), which show that it must be 
subtle, since it could only pass along these if it were subtle in 
form. It is on account of its intangibility that it knows no 
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physical obstructions. Hence, also, the fact that the bystanders 
cannot perceive it when it issues forth from the body (at 
death). Hence, too, the fact that it is not destroyed when the 
gross body is destroyed by burning on the funeral pyre or 
otherwise. 


Further, the warmth that people feel when they touch this 
gross body is the warmth of this subtle body alone. For at 
death, even though the gross body remains in being along with 
its properties, such as colour and form, heat is not perceived 
there, but only in the gross body in its living condition. Hence 
it follows that this heat must reside in something other than 
the familiar gross body (i.e. in the subtle body, which must 
consequently exist). And the Veda confirms this idea in the 


text, ‘It is warm as long as it lives and cold when it dies". 


e. 
«v 


14. He, the Self, *went round on all sides', that is, He 
pervaded all like the ether. ‘White’ or ‘pure’ means luminous, 
that is ‘flashing’. ‘Bodiless’ means without a body, that is, 
without a subtle body (linga-Sarira). ‘Having no apertures and 
no passages’. These last two characteristics show that He has 
no gross physical body. ‘Pure’ means unsoiled by nescience. 
He has no causal body (kāraņa-śarīra). 


e 
«* 


15. If the soul were an agent by nature it could never be 
liberated from agency, any more than fire can be liberated 
from being hot. Nor can one who is not liberated from agency 
be shown to have attained the highest human goal, for agency 
is painful by nature. 
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The case, indeed, can be illustrated by the everyday 
example of a carpenter, who becomes an agent and suffers 
pain when he takes his chisel and other instruments in hand, 
and yet when he has returned home and put down his chisel 
becomes himself again, relaxed, at rest and happy. In the same 
way the soul, in the states of waking and dream, becomes 
interpenetrated by duality set up by nescience, and becomes an 
agent and suffers pain. And then afterwards, to shake off its 
weariness, it enters into its own Self,’ the Absolute, the 
transcendent, takes leave of the psycho-physical organism, and 
becomes a non-agent and feels happy in the state of highest 
serenity (dreamless sleep).'°’ And in the same way, in the state 
of liberation, too, having removed the darkness of nescience 
with the lamp of spiritual knowledge, the Self remains in the 
state of transcendence, contented and happy. 


The relevance of the example of the state of the carpenter 
is limited to the following. It is only in his special activities 
such as the actual act of carpentry that the carpenter is here 
regarded as an agent, and then only with the aid of tools such 
as the chisel. Limited to his body alone, he is not an agent 
(qua carpenter). In the same way, the Self is an agent in all its 
worldly activities only through resorting to its instruments in 
the psycho-physical organism, such as the mind. In itself it 15 
not an agent. But the analogy should not be pressed too far, as 
it is not intended to say that the Self has limbs like the 
carpenter, such as the hands with which he grasps his tools, 
wherewith to lay down or take up its instruments such as the 
mind. 


As for the statement that agency must belong to the soul 
by nature on such grounds as the argument that the Veda 
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could not be meaningful in any other way — that was wrong. 
The part of the Veda that deals with injunctions and pro- 
hibitions accepts agency as empirically presented and then 
teaches particular duties. It does not proclaim that the soul 
actually js an agent. And we have already explained how the 
soul cannot be an agent by nature from the very fact that the 
Veda teaches that it is the Absolute. Thus the part of the Veda 
that deals with injunctions and prohibitions proceeds on the 
basis of accepting agency as we find it, though it is only set 
up by nescience.... And this also refutes the thesis that the 
individual soul must be an agent by nature as it is referred to 
as ‘wandering (at will in dream)’ and as ‘taking (the sense- 
organs with him in dream as a great king takes his retinue)’.’™ 
For these texts, too, are not statements of fact, but adaptations 
of the truth in conformity with the hearer's experience. 9? 


16. ‘Being open’ and ‘being closed’ are states (of the 
physical eye) animated by the Vital Energy, and they occur at 
a particular place (viz. within the eye-socket). They are not 
states of the faculty of vision itself, which is of the nature of 
(permanent and unchanging) light. Nor do they affect the 
lower mind or the higher mind, as these, too, are of the nature 
of light." What belong to the lower mind and higher mind are 
thought and knowledge respectively. The properties of all 
these faculties are mutually distinct, yet all are superimposed 
indiscriminately onto the Self. The range of perception of the 
senses is limited by their position (in a particular body). The 
intellect identifies itself with them. The Knower, beholding 
the intellect (as itself an object) seems to be limited to the 
body.!!! 
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3. The Light that Illumines the Soul 


The Extracts of the present section develop the same theme 
that we have already met with in Volume I, Chapter IV, section 3 
above. But whereas the Extracts in that series were more 
metaphysical in flavour, those of the present section are more 
descriptive and psychological in character. They do not merely state 
that our experiences force us to conclude that an unchanging, 
self-luminous principle must exist within the individual as the 
Witness of his passing states of experience. They go on further to 
suggest that it is the presence of this light which unifies and 
organizes the psychic and physical functions and enables perception 
and other cognitive acts to take place. 


The first Extract argues from the principle, already familiar 
from Chapter VIII, section 2, above, that the mind and senses are 
composed of the material elements, and that there must exist some 
self-luminous light perceiving them if there is to be experience at 
all. The second Extract depicts the intellect as the chief instrument 
of this self-luminous principle in the case of the waking experience 
of an ordinary unenlightened man. The third Extract differentiates 
the Self from the mind and its ego-notion. 


Extracts 4 to 6 enter, as far as it interested Sankara to go, into 
the epistemology of perception. It is clear that the account of the 
mechanism of sight found in Sankara's texts, in which the mind, lit 
by a reflection of consciousness, reaches out across space through 
the sense-organ to enwrap the distant object, will not do, as it 
stands, for the modern age. But whatever modifications and elabor- 
ation may be required in the account of the mechanism of the 
senses, the view that consciousness, itself static, illumines the mind, 
and, being reflected in the mind, illumines the sense-organ and 
ultimately the object, cannot be ruled out a priori as an untenable 
hypothesis. 


Extract 4 argues that the fact that we dream and remember is 
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only explicable if it is taken that the mind assumes the form of what 
it perceives in the waking state. Extract 5 explains perception in the 
waking state as implying that the mind does indeed conform to the 
shape of the object and that what is perceived directly is the mental 
image. Extract 6 elaborates and sums up all that has gone before, 
being a key passage for Sankara’s epistemology and for the meta- 
physical implications he drew from it.''* According to this passage, 
the intellect is the special and most intimate instrument of the Self 
in empirical knowledge. The intellect is lit by the light of the Self, 
and objects are lit by the intellect through the medium of the senses, 
and require to be so lit in order to be perceived at all. The light of 
the Self within is reflected in the intellect, and this reflected light is 
passed on, by contact (samparka), to the lower mind, senses and the 
body. People identify themselves with this or that aspect of the 
psycho-physical organism, depending on how far their powers of 
discrimination have developed and rescued them from crude 
self-identification with the body. As long as there is failure to 
discriminate the Self from the intellect, the Self appears ‘like’ the 
appearances that come before it. But in truth it is pure light and 
does not really act or move. 


TEXTS ON THE LIGHT THAT ILLUMINES THE SOUL 


1. How is that to be known, knowing which the enlightened 
ones (Brahmana) desire nothing more? The reply begins by 
referring to that Self, of the nature of Consciousness, through 
which everyone in the world has their clear knowledge of 
colour, taste, odour, sound, touch and the joys of sex-contact. 


Perhaps you will object that people do not have the 
feeling ‘I experience knowledge through the Self which 
transcends the body and the mind’. What everyone feels is, ‘It 
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is I, the one consisting of body, mind and senses, who am the 
one who has knowledge’. But this objection is not right. For 
the body, mind and senses, being themselves nothing other 
than modifications of the cosmic elements, and being 
themselves knowable objects, cannot be the knower. If, 
indeed, the body-mind complex, being itself composed of (fire 
with its quality of) colour and the other elements (with their 
respective qualities), were capable (on its own) of knowing 
colour and the (qualities of the) other elements, then the 
external objects of the world would also know both each other 
and themselves. But we do not find this to be the case. 


The truth is, therefore, that everyone in the world enjoys 
knowledge of (fire with the quality of) colour, and also the 
other elements composing the body, through another principle 
that is different from them and is pure Consciousness by very 
nature. It is comparable to the case where we say, “That by 


virtue of which the iron burns anything is fire’.'! 


What exceptions are there, asks the text, to the law that 
all is known by the Self? There are no exceptions. All is 
known by the Self. The Self which knows all things without 
exception is omniscient.!? 


:$. 
A d 


2. We are aware of two entities within the body, an instru- 
ment which assumes various different forms and through 
which we have empirical knowledge, and a single (changeless) 
principle which has knowledge. We are assured of the 
presence of the latter, since we are able to remember objects 
perceived by various different organs. That through which 
knowledge takes place cannot be the Self. "$ 
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But what, exactly, is the instrument through which we 
acquire empirical knowledge? It is said here to be that 
(instrument of cognition) which becomes the eye (sense of 
sight) to enable us to apprehend colour, and which becomes 
the ear (sense of hearing) to enable us to apprehend sound, 
and which becomes the sense of smell to enable us to 
apprehend odours, and which becomes the faculty of speech 
to enable us to express concepts (nama) such as ‘cow’ or 
‘horse’ or to express our feelings in ejaculations like ‘Bravo! 
Bravo!!! and which becomes the sense of taste to enable us 
to savour tastes, sweet and bitter. 


But what exactly, is that one instrument of cognition that 
assumes these various forms? The reply given 1s that it was 
said before!!? that the essence of man was the heart, the 
essence of the heart was mind, that Varuna and the waters 
were created by mind, that mind arose from the heart, and the 
moon from mind. Thus heart and mind are but one substance 
in two forms. Through this one inner organ (antah-karana), 
when it becomes the eye (sense of sight), one sees colours; 
when it becomes the ear, one hears; when it becomes the sense 
of smell, one smells; when it becomes the organ of speech, 
one talks, when it becomes the sense of taste, one enjoys 
savour; when it retains its natural form as mind, one vacillates; 
and when it becomes the heart (intellect, buddhi), one makes 
fixed determinations and firm decisions. Hence it is this one 
instrument operating in the sphere of all the different organs 
that serves the knower in his knowledge of all objects. 


And in a similar way we find in the Kausitaki Upanishad 
such texts as ‘Entering speech as consciousness (prajfia), He 
attains to all names through speech... Entering the eye (sense 
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of sight) as consciousness, He attains all forms’.'!* And in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad we find, ‘Through the mind alone 
does He see, through the mind does He hear’ and ‘He knows 
forms through the heart (intellect)'.'? Hence we accept that it 
is the organ known variously as mind or intellect that is the 
instrument in all empirical knowledge. And the Vital Energy 
is identical with it. For there is the Vedic text, ‘That which is 
called Vital Energy (prana) is consciousness (prajfia) and that 
which is called consciousness is the Vital Energy....”'?! 


The Self has to be taken as that knower for whose sake 
the intellect assumes, as instrument, the various functions we 
are about to describe. The Knower, the Absolute, pure Con- 
sciousness, rests in that external adjunct called the inner organ 
(antah-karana). In order to minister to its empirical experience, 
the inner organ is said to assume the following modes to 
convey both external objects and mental states: alertness, 
authority to command, artistic talent, brilliance, retentiveness, 
perceptiveness, buoyancy to spur on the senses and body when 
they flag as when we say ‘They are buoying up their spirits’, 
thoughtfulness, the spirit of independence, gloom arising from 
illness or the like, memory, the power to summon up vivid 
pictures, resolution, liveliness, desire for what one has not got 
(kama)'” and passion in the form of hankering for women and 
the like. These and others are the modes of the inner organ. 
They exist for the sake of the experience of the knower, who 
is the Absolute (brahman) as pure Consciousness, and are his 
external adjuncts. Hence it comes about that, as consciousness, 
He receives by transference the names that apply to the 
qualities arising from His adjuncts,'” but they do not describe 
Him directly as He is.” 
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3. He is the best of the knowers of the Absolute who knows 
himself to be the one Self, everywhere the same, as the Lord 
Vasudeva declared himself to be one and the same in his own 
body (into which He ‘descended’ as Krsna) and in a fig-tree. 
Just as you do not admit that you have the feeling ‘P or 
‘mine’ in relation to the bodies of others, so, in the same way, 
even in this body you are only the Witness of the intellect. 
There is no difference between the two cases. Attachment, 
aversion, fear and other qualities of the intellect are perceived 
as located in the intellect along with the representations of 
external objects and memory impressions. Hence the Knower, 
(who witnesses them as objects and therefore is distinct from 
them Himself), is ever pure and free from fear. 


The doctrine that he who meditates on a deity becomes 
that deity applies only in the realm of difference: no action is 
required on one’s own Self to make it become the Self. Since 
one is already one’s own Self without dependence on external 
means, one’s own Self cannot be something which requires 
means for its realization. The Self as pure Consciousness is 
homogeneous like the ether. As associated with external 
adjuncts such as the eye, its nature is wrongly conceived. The 
ego-notion we have is not a characteristic of the Self, since it 
is perceived as an object like a pot. This applies equally to all 
other notions and imperfections of the mind. For the Self is 
taintless. 


Moreover, being the Witness (saksin) of all other 
cognitions, it is itself changeless and omnipresent. If the 
Witness underwent modification of any kind, its range of 
knowledge would be limited, like that of the mind and 
sense-organs. But there is no break in the seeing of the Seer, 
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as there is in that of the eye and the other organs... 


One should reflect over the problem of one's own nature. 
Am I the totality of all matter and of all organs of cognition 
everywhere taken collectively? Or am I this same totality 
taken (pluralistically) as separate 1n all distinct parts? Or am 
I but one part of it, and, if so, which part? I am neither matter 
nor the organs of cognition, whether taken collectively or 
individually. For matter forms the object of my knowledge, 
and the organs are the instruments through which I know. The 
Knower must be different from the instruments and objects of 
his knowledge, as (the conscious seer of a pot is different 
from) a pot. 


The Self is the fire. The intellect is the fuel. Fanned by 
nescience, desire and action, the flames shoot out through the 
windows of the senses. Even the intellect is active in the 
senses, of which the right eye is the chief; it flares up with the 
oblations of the sense-objects. Then the fire of the Self enjoys 
the gross objects of waking experience. When, at the time of 
perceiving colour and other sense-objects, the Self remains 
void of attachment, thinking *Oblations are being offered into 
a fire’, then it is not soiled by the evils of the waking 
condition. When, in the dream-state, the Self stands revealed 
to view in the picture-gallery of the mind, beholding the 
images arising from the latent impressions (vasana) generated 
by nescience and past action, it is called ‘the bright-one’ 
(taijasa). It is self-luminous and itself illumines the objects of 
its vision. When (in dreamless sleep) neither objects nor 
impressions are being stirred forth from the mind through the 
influence of past actions, then the Self is known as ‘the 
All-luminous One (prajfia)’. For it sees nothing but its own 
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Self.!2> The mind, the senses and the intellect assume their 
various states through the influence of past actions, and are 
illumined by pure Consciousness, as pots and other objects are 
illumined by the sun. 


This being so, the Self, as Knower, merely illumines the 
various cognitions by his light. Fools say that He is the agent 
in these acts of cognition, which exist purely for his sake. 
True, He is called ‘omniscient’. But this only means that all is 
illumined by His light.’”° And because He is that on which all 
action depends, He is spoken of (figuratively) as ‘the universal 
agent'. But the Self is only spoken of thus by virtue of his 
adjuncts. In His own true nature, apart from external adjuncts, 
He 1s indescribable. Pure, partless and without qualities — 
mind and speech cannot reach Him. He is called variously 
conscious, non-conscious, an agent, a non-agent, pervasive, 
non-pervasive, bound, free, one, many, pure, impure. ‘Words 
fall back from the Self, together with the mind, without having 
reached it^," since it is without qualities, without action and 
without any particular characteristics. 78 


One should know the Self, in isolation from its illusory 
adjuncts, as the ultimate Ground. Like the ether, it is all- 
pervading yet unrelated to solid objects. Endowed with the 
all-seeing light, one should reject all that is perceived (in the 
waking state), all that is remembered (as in dream) and also 
the darkness (of dreamless sleep), as the sun dispels the 
darkness of night. That which is the ultimate Witness of the 
cognitions bearing upon the forms (of the waking world), 
upon memory (as in dream) and upon darkness (in dreamless 
sleep) is the sole true Self, Omnipresent, the Perceiver, the 
same in all beings.’ 
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4. In dream and memory we see the mere appearance of the 
form of an object such as a pot (and not any external pot 
existing and present at the time). And we infer that a mental 
presentation having the form of a pot must have been 
previously seen (even in the earlier waking experience). 


Just as (when an ascetic dreams of himself as begging) 
the body seen in dream as wandering forth begging is not the 
dreamer himself, so is the latter different from his body as 
perceived in the waking state, too. For (it is perceived and) he 
is the perceiver. 


Molten bronze poured into a mould assumes the form of 
the latter. Similarly, the mind, penetrating to the objects of 
perception such as colour, etc., is seen to assume their form. 
Or again, just as light, as revealer, assumes the form of that 
which it reveals, so the mind is seen in the form of all objects, 
since it reveals all objects. What the Spirit in man formerly 
perceived as the object was in fact the intellect itself, which 
had assumed the form of the object. Otherwise, how could he 
again perceive it in dream? Or how could there be memory? 
The intellect ‘reveals’ objects only in the sense that it is seen 
as an object whose form it has assumed, while the Self is a 
‘perceiver’ by virtue of pervading the intellect on the rise of 
a particular modification of the latter. 


Because all cognitions of all living beings are illumined 
by me as the light of pure Consciousness, I am the Self of all. 
In dream, the agent, the act, the instrument, the object and the 
fruit of action are all modifications of the intellect, and the 
same is also true of the waking state. The permanent Witness 
of both states must therefore be different in nature from the 
intellect and its modifications. °° 
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5. What kind of a relation can there be between the ultimate 
Knower, who is the Seer, and the thing known, the seen (the 
mental cognition), other than that of Seer and seen (subject 
and object)? Is the act of seeing performed by the Knower? Or 
does it actively pervade the object? No. The truth is that a 
certain support, merely, is given to the mental cognitions by 
the constant and changeless Knower (through his mere 
inactive presence). 


We have already said that this ‘support’ consists in the 
acquisition by the intellect of a reflection of Consciousness. 
Thus equipped with a reflection of Consciousness, the intellect 
encompasses pots and other objects as their illuminator, just 
as light, for example, encompasses the objects that it 
illumines. A pot becomes invested with the intellect in per- 
ception in just the same way as it is invested with light when 
it 1s standing in light. The investing of the pot with the 
intellect is the “encompassing by the intellect’ (dhi-vyapti). 


‘Encompassing by the intellect’ is a process which has 
stages. First there is the encompassing of the pot by the mental 
modification, and afterwards comes the ‘support’ of the Self 
(in the form of a reflection or semblance of consciousness). 
But one cannot attribute participation in any process to the one 
Witness of all, any more than to time and space (or other 
receptacles of change)."! 


e 
b d 


6. The Self is referred to by the word ‘this’ because it is 
immediately evident. It is here called ‘composed of know- 
ledge' because, having entered into apparent conjunction with 
its external adjunct, the intellect, it is not discriminated from 
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it. For the Self can only be an apprehender when it is in 
conjunction with the intellect, as the demon Rāhu’” can only 
be seen when it is 1n conjunction with the moon and the sun 
(in an eclipse). The intellect serves the Self for all its 
purposes, like a lamp set in front of one in the dark, as the 
Upanishad has already said in the words, ‘It is through the 


mind alone that one sees, through the mind that one hears"? 


Objects are only perceived when invested with the light 
of the intellect. It is as if they were standing in the dark and 
were perceived only as lit by the light of some lamp held in 
front of them. The other sense-organs are to be regarded as 
mere channels serving the intellect. That is why the Veda 
speaks of the Self as qualified by the intellect alone and calls 
it ‘Vijfiana-maya ’.... 

The word ‘amidst’ in the phrase ‘amidst the sense- 
organs’ shows that the Self is different from them. It implies 
proximity, as in the phrase ‘a tree amidst the rocks’. People 
are by no means sure whether the Self is or is not different 
from the organs, and by saying ‘amidst the sense-organs’ the 
text means to point out that it is different. That which is 
amidst other things is itself different from them, like a tree 
amidst the rocks.... 


Or we might illustrate the matter in another way. An 
emerald or other precious stone, when thrown into milk or the 
like to test it, imparts its own peculiar sheen to the milk. In a 
similar way, the light of the Self, being more subtle even than 
the intellect, the heart, stands within the heart and unifies the 
heart and the whole assemblage of organs and limbs, im- 
parting to them the sheen of its own light. For it is the inmost 
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principle of all, and they transmit this sheen one to another, 
since they form a hierarchical series descending from the more 
subtle to the more gross. 


The intellect receives a reflection of the light of the Self 
as pure Consciousness first, since it is transparent and stands 
in immediate proximity to the Self. Hence even persons of 
discrimination identify themselves initially” with the intell- 
ect. Consciousness next illumines the lower mind," as the 
next inmost principle, mediately through its contact with the 
intellect. Next it illumines the sense-organs mediately through 
its contact with the mind, and next the body through its 
contact with the sense-organs. And in this way the entire 
psycho-physical organism is illumined by the light of pure 
Consciousness in successive stages. And thus it is that 
everyone identifies himself with this or that part of the 
psycho-physical organism, and with this or that function of its 
various organs, according to the progress in or limitations of 
his powers of discrimination... 


The Spirit (within the heart) is called ‘Purusa’ because it 
is infinite (pürna),P6 being all-pervading like the ether. And its 
self-luminosity is perfect (pürna), because it illumines all else 
without itself being illumined by any other principle. And it 
is the Spirit, of the very nature of self-existent light, which is 
the answer to the question (put by King Janaka to Yajfia- 
valkya), ‘Which Self (is the ultimate light in man)?’ The point 
being made is that when all the external lights that aid the 
senses have subsided, the light within the heart, the Spirit, the 
Self, illumines the senses through the medium of the inner 
organ. Even when the sun and other external aids to the senses 
are present, the psycho-physical organism cannot enjoy 
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experience without the help of the Self, whose light does not 
exist for the sake of another. For the psycho-physical 
organism per se is without consciousness, and the light of the 
sun and other external luminaries exists for the sake of 
another." All experience everywhere depends on the light of 
the Self.... All the experience of living beings is based on 
illusory self-identification. And we have explained the manner 
of this through the example of the emerald... 


It is the intellect (or heart) to which the Self has been said 
to be similar. What does this ‘similarity’ imply? It means that 
they are not separately distinguishable, like horse and buffalo. 
The intellect 1s illumined, and the light of the Self is what 
illumines it like (ordinary) light illumining an object. It is 
well-known that one cannot distinguish (light as) the 
illuminator from what it illumines, for its very clarity renders 
light similar to whatever it illumines. Whatever colour light 
illumines, it becomes like that colour and assumes its hue, 
becoming green, blue or red whenever it illumines those 
colours. And it 1s in the same way that the Self illumines the 
intellect and thought, and through them, the whole of the 
psycho-physical organism, as we have explained by the 
example of the emerald. The Self becomes ‘like all this’ 
through its similarity to the intellect. So the text will say of it 
later, ‘identified with all. ?* 


Thus it is not possible to separate the Self from anything 
and exhibit it in its true nature as pure light, as one can 
separate the stalk of the mufija grass from its outer covering 
(and hold it up to view). And hence it is that everyone 
superimposes every kind of activity, which really belongs to 
the realm of name and form, onto the Self, and superimposes 
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the property of light (which really belongs to the Self alone) 
onto name and form. And since people thus superimpose name 
and form onto the Self-of-the-nature-of-Light, they become 
utterly confused by alternative fancies such as ‘This is my 
Self’, ‘No, it is not the Self’, ‘The Self is of such and such a 
nature’, ‘No, it is not of that nature’, ‘It is an agent’, ‘It is not 
an agent’, ‘It is pure’, ‘It is not pure’, ‘It is bound’, ‘It is free’, 
‘It is motionless’, ‘It moves’, ‘It exists’, ‘It does not exist’. 


Hence, because it assumes the appearance of the intellect, 
the Self appears to move to and fro between the two worlds. 
That is to say, it moves to and fro between this world, which 
it has already attained, and the next world which has to be 
attained in the future, by giving up the aggregate of the body, 
the senses and the rest which it has already acquired, and 
assuming others through a stream of hundreds of continuous 
changes. And this moving to and fro between the two worlds 
takes place (as an illusion) caused by the similarity of the Self 
to the intellect. It does not really take place at all... 


And the text proceeds to show that this is a matter of 
experience by saying “Hence it "appears" to meditate’, to per- 
form the activity of meditating or pondering. The meaning is 
that it illumines the intellect, which does have the power of 
performing meditation, with its light, which is of the nature of 
pure Consciousness. And then being /ike (i.e. indistinguishable 
from) the intellect, it appears to meditate, just as light (appears 
to move when the things it illumines move). So the notion that 
the Self really ponders is just a popular error. And it is the 
same with the text, ‘He appears to move’, where ‘move’ 
means to undergo vigorous movements. When the intellect 
and the other organs and the Vital Energies undergo motion, 
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then the Self appears to move, as it is like them (in- 
distinguishable from them) and it 1s therefore identified with 
them because it illumines them. But that Light of the Self does 
not really have the property of movement. '?? 


4. The Soul and the Lord are not Distinct 


There are texts in the Upanishads and in the Epics and Puranas, 
including the Gita, which imply that the individual soul is different 
from the Lord and that he should approach Him in devotion and that 
he may perhaps attain to Him or to ‘his world’ through his grace. 
For Sankara, these texts had validity within the world of nescience. 
But if they were to be taken as the final truth, they would conflict 
with the other texts speaking of the utter transcendence of the one 
and only non-dual Self, bereft of all duality and all empirically 
knowable characters. Sankara devoted considerable effort to 
showing how the former texts were only provisional in character, 
designed to suit the beliefs of the student before he was ready to 
pass on to the higher stages of the discipline. It seems likely that 
many of the objections he answers — for instance the charge that 
his doctrine of the identity of the individual soul and the Lord 
renders the Veda valueless — were objections actually raised 
against him by the opponents of Advaita in his own day. 


It is proposed in the present section to give a few examples 
from Sankara’s texts describing the relation between the individual 
soul and the Lord. Extracts 1 to 4 show that while the individual 
soul in its true nature is identical with (is nothing other than) the 
Lord, the Lord in his true nature is not identical with the individual 
soul in its individual nature. In particular, the Lord is not in his true 
nature the transmigrant, though He may appear to be the trans- 
migrant on account of external adjuncts which do not affect his real 
nature. Extract 5 shows that the individual soul is dependent on the 
Lord for his power to act. Extracts 6 to 9 show how the relation 
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between the individual soul and the Lord appears different from 
different standpoints. From the standpoint of nescience they may 
seem different, and identity with the Lord then appears to be a 
‘goal’ that has to be ‘attained’. From the standpoint of knowledge, 
this identity is a fact. Bondage and liberation, in turn, depend on 
whether the student feels himself to be different from or identical 
with the Lord. 


TEXTS ON THE SOUL AND THE LORD 
AS NOT DISTINCT 


1. The Teacher Kagakrtsna holds that this" is but an 
expedient to teach non-difference, since the supreme Self also 
exists as the Self-of-the-nature-of-Consciousness (vijfiana- 
atman).'*’ And there are texts like ‘Let Me enter as the living 
soul and bring out name and form into manifestation'!? which 
show that the supreme Self exists also as the individual soul.... 
When (in the above-quoted passage from the Chandogya 
Upanishad) the Veda speaks of the creation of fire and the 
other elements, it does not mention any separate creation of 
the individual soul as if it were anything other than the 
supreme Self, or as if it were, for instance, a modification 
(vikara) of some kind arising from it. The view of the Teacher 
Kasakrtsna is that the individual soul is the supreme Lord 
Himself. 


As for Asmarathya, he holds, it is true, that the individual 
soul is non-different from the supreme Self. But he only does 
so from one particular point of view, the point of view, 
namely, ‘that the promise might be kept'.!? He therefore 
continues to hold, also, that the supreme Self and the 
individual soul are in some sense cause and effect (and 
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therefore to some extent necessarily different). In Audulomi's 
doctrine, the individual soul is quite clearly spoken of as 
being both different from and identical with the supreme Self, 
these being the two conditions of the individual soul (accord- 
ing to whether it has or has not attained release). 


Of these three views, it 1s that of Kasakrtsna which really 
follows the Veda, since it follows the final truth which the 
Veda aims to convey, as in such texts as ‘That thou art'.'^ 
And that is why the individual soul could be spoken of as 
immortal. This would not be so, for instance, if the 
individual soul were taken as a modification of the Self, for 
any modification is bound to be dissolved sooner or later into 
its material cause. And for the same reason it follows that 
name and form, since they cannot rest in the individual soul 
in its true nature, rest in its accidental adjunct (upadhi), and 
are only to be attributed to the individual soul figuratively. 
And again, when the Veda appeals to such examples as sparks 
arising from fire and says, on this analogy, that the individual 
soul is produced (from the Self as a modification of the latter) 
these statements also, have to be understood as applying to the 
external adjuncts only.... 


Objection: But we have declarations that the individual 
undergoes destruction, in such texts as ‘Having arisen from 
out of these elements, he is eventually destroyed and dissolved 
back into them. There is no consciousness after death'.'^ 
How, then, can you say that the individual soul is non- 
different from the supreme Self? 


Answer: There is nothing wrong here. When there is 
mention in this text of ‘destruction’ it means that there is 
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destruction of all particularized consciousness, not that the 
(soul as the) Self undergoes destruction... For the reply is 
given, ‘Come, I am not saying anything to bewilder you. 
Verily, this Self is indestructible, and its nature (as Con- 
sciousness) is indestructible too. But it becomes disconnected 


from the organs'.!^ 


What it means is this. This Self, as a mass of Con- 
sciousness, is verily eternal and constant. It cannot be 
destroyed. But its connection with the organs, which are 
composed of the elements and set up by nescience, is dis- 
solved through knowledge. When the text says, ‘There is no 
consciousness after death’, what it means is that when the Self 
is disconnected from the organs it has no particularized 
consciousness, since the latter arises from that source.... 


We have the text, ‘Where there is the appearance of 
duality, there a person sees an object as something different 
from himself?! which refers to the realm of nescience and to 
the particularized consciousness manifesting in sight and other 
sense-faculties, which belong to that realm alone. But then, in 
the words ‘But when for him everything has become the Self 
alone, then what could he see and with what?’, the passage 
goes on to declare how in the realm of enlightenment the 
particularized consciousness associated with sight and other 
sense-faculties does not exist. And then again, in answer to the 
doubt whether, even in the absence of objects, he might not 
take active cognisance of the Self, the text goes on to say, 
"Through what could he know the Knower?’ This last passage 
is there to give the reason for the absence of particularized 
consciousness. So it follows that the reference is to pure Being 
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only, as the root of the act of knowing, and that it is referred 
to with a verbal suffix as ‘knower’ only in respect of its 
former (unenlightened) state as the individual soul. 


And we have already shown how it 1s Kasakrtsna's doc- 
trine that really conforms to the Veda. The distinction, 
therefore, between the supreme Self and the individual soul is 
not ultimately true. It 1s caused by the presence of the 
accidental defining adjuncts, such as the body, senses and 
mind, which consist in name and form, which are themselves 
set up by nescience. And this is the doctrine which is 
proclaimed by all the upanishadic texts (when properly 
interpreted as constituting a single ordered whole).!^ 


& 
2. It is true that there is no being subject to transmigration 
who is (in the true metaphysical sense) distinct from the Lord. 
But our doctrine makes provision for a ‘relation’ (of the Self) 
with the external adjunct consisting of the psycho-physical 
organism, just as the ether ‘comes into relation’ with different 
kinds of pots and mountain caves and other (hollow) adjuncts. 
And we find that this gives rise to various empirical notions, 
such as ‘the volume of ether enclosed by the clay pot’ or ‘the 
volume of ether enclosed by the coconut-shell water-vessel’, 
where neither of these are anything other than the universal 
ether. And this gives rise to the false notion of a separate 
volume of ether pertaining to each of the clay pots and other 
vessels. And in the same way in the case of the Absolute, too, 
there is the false notion of a distinction between souls on the 
one hand and ‘the Lord’ on the other, arising from a failure to 
distinguish the Self from its form as related to the external 
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adjunct of the body and the organs. Although all that truly 
exists is the Self, there is the persistent tendency to attribute 
selfhood to the complex of the body and organs through a 
series of mere (interdependent) false cognitions. It is only in 
the case of one who becomes a transmigrant in this sense that 
‘taking thought" ^? would depend on a body and organs." 


% 

3. But may we not suppose that the individual soul passes 
into a different state and ceases to be a transmigrant (and 
becomes the Lord)? That self-consisting-of-consciousness, 
which in the waking state experiences the objects of the world 
composed of the elements, assumes a different state called 
*dreamless sleep’ in which it is no longer the transmigrant but 
the Supreme, the Controller, quite other than the individual 
soul. 


No. We cannot allow this view to stand.’” For it implies 
something which is contrary to all experience. For no object 
is found to have qualities which behave like that (i.e. which 
change and disappear) outside the theories of the Buddhist 
Nihilists. We do not find in ordinary worldly dealings that a 
cow is a cow when it is standing or walking, but suddenly 
becomes a horse or some completely different species when it 
lies down. And the opponent’s view is also contradicted by all 
sound logic. For whatever object is critically determined to 
have a given characteristic as an essential property retains that 
characteristic through all changes of time and place. If it could 
lose it, all critical knowledge would be at an end.'? 


It is true that the Sankhyas and Mimamsakas and other 
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(atheistic) philosophers, trained in logic, produce hundreds of 
arguments to show that there is no transcendent (i.e. non- 
transmigrant) Self at all. But this view (which implies that the 
whole world proceeds from the actions of the individual selves 
undergoing transmigration) is wrong. For the soul undergoing 
transmigration does not possess the knowledge to be the agent 
in producing the rise, maintenance and dissolution of the 
universe. Nor was there any truth in the view you elaborated 
so minutely that it is the transmigrant himself, the experiencer 
of the objects of the external world composed of the elements, 
who attains to another state and creates the world. For 
everyone can see immediately that no one undergoing 
transmigration possesses the means, power or knowledge to 
effect the creation, maintenance and withdrawal of the world. 
No person undergoing transmigration like us could even 
conceive of the disposition of the different material elements 
mentally, let alone create the universe.... 


Objection: The Absolute, which is not the one undergoing 
transmigration, 1s the cause of the universe. It is eternally 
pure, enlightened and liberated by nature and beyond hunger 
and thirst, while the one undergoing transmigration is the 
reverse of all this, and ought not to think ‘I am the Absolute’. 
How could the humble transmigrant fail to incur sin by 
thinking of himself as the Supreme, as a god and as the Lord? 


Therefore (the objector continues) the right course for the 
one undergoing transmigration is to offer worship to the Lord 
with flowers, water offered in cupped hands, hymns, 
inclinations of the body, sacrificial offerings, charity, 
recitations, meditation, yoga and other practices. One who 
knows the Absolute through worship becomes the Absolute, 
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the Ruler of All. But one should not meditate on the Absolute, 
which is transcendent, as identical with the one under trans- 
migration. For this would be like meditating on fire as cold or 
on ether as palpable. Those parts of the Veda which teach that 
the Absolute is the Self of man should be disregarded as mere 
eulogies. And in this way one will avoid conflict with trained 
philosophers of all schools and with the common-sense of 
mankind. 


Answer: This is wrong. For we have Vedic passages in 
both prose and verse which declare that the Supreme entered 
the human body (to form the individual soul, which is 
consequently identical with Him).... And it 1s to be noted that 
the term ‘Self? (atman) is found used throughout the Veda for 
the Absolute (brahman), and the word ‘Self’? means the inmost 
Self, so that there is no being separate from the supreme Self 
undergoing transmigration.* 


e. 
M d 


4. Objection: Your statement that the individual souls under- 
going transmigration are not different, at bottom, from the 
Lord, was wrong. The fact is that the Lord and the individual 
soul are distinct, as they have distinct characteristics, like a 
horse and a buffalo. The Lord has constant knowledge of all 
objects, comparable to the light of the sun, whereas the know- 
ledge of the soul undergoing transmigration is the very 
opposite of that, like the light of a firefly. The range of their 
power is different, too. The power of the Lord is eternal and 
embraces all objects, whereas that of the individual soul is the 
very opposite. Similar remarks apply to their powers of action. 
In the case of the Lord, action is caused by his mere existence 
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in the form of pure Consciousness, just as the action of 
burning is caused by the mere existence (in close proximity) 
of a substance like fire whose very nature is heat. And in the 
case of the Lord, action involves no change in Himself. It is 
like the ‘action’ of a king or of a magnet or of a light (which 
in each case induce change in others by their mere presence 
without special activity on their own part), whereas the action 
of the individual soul under transmigration 1s the opposite of 
this. Again, we have Vedic texts such as 'One should 
worship? which show that the Lord is to be worshipped like 
a Teacher or a king, whereas the individual soul undergoing 
transmigration is the worshipper, like a pupil or a servant. And 
again, the Vedic texts show that the Lord 1s pure, by speaking 
of Him as beyond all evil, etc., whereas a text like ‘He 
becomes pure through pure deeds'U6 shows that the individual 
soul undergoing transmigration is not pure.... 


Answer: But all this is wrong. For there are texts which 
denounce the habit of seeing distinctions, such as ‘He does not 
know (aright) who thinks “He is one and I another”’*”.... And 
there are in fact thousands of texts which teach the 
fundamental identity of all. 


As for the statement that the Lord and the soul under- 
going transmigration must be different because the charac- 
teristics of their knowledge and power are different, we reply 
to that as follows. The objection cannot be sustained, as we 
refuse to admit the opponent’s premises. There are no souls 
distinct from the Lord except as viewed through external 
adjuncts. We accept the one Lord, the Self of all beings, 
eternally free, as the sole reality. The Lord, the Self, eternally 
enlightened and free, is the basis of the individual personality, 
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the latter marked by the limitations of the whole complex of 
false notions derived from the ego-feeling and the sense of 
possession associated with the sense-organs and the mind, etc. 
This complex, however, is a mere false appearance of eternal 
Consciousness, in which it appears as non-eternal, as different 
in nature from the Lord, as consisting of mind and its objects 
and nescience and its effects. As long as one is not severed 
from it (from the finite, individualized consciousness), one 
continues to have experience of transmigratory life. When one 
is severed from it, liberation supervenes. 


The creatures, consisting in gods, ancestors and men, etc., 
are all found to undergo destruction in the end, like a coating 
of clay, and are accepted as being different from the Lord. 
Thus we accept the existence of the Lord as eternal changeless 
Consciousness, and we accept that his appearance in the form 
of empirical consciousness is (in some sense) different from 
Him, and we accept that the creatures, as perishable forms, are 
also different. But we do not accept any fourth category to 
include beings that are different from the Lord (and real). The 
expression used by the opponent (saying that the Lord and the 
individual souls were distinct) ‘because they have different 
characteristics! represents an unfounded argument, because we 
only accept ‘distinction’ on the understanding that everything 
other than the Self is imagined through nescience, there being 
no other reality but the Lord. 


Nor can you argue that we are attributing contradictory 
characteristics to the Lord or that He will, on our doctrine, be 
associated with pleasure and pain (as if He were Himself the 
transmigrant). For these are falsely attributed to Him by the 
people on account of an external conditioning factor. The sun 
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is of the nature of constant light. But it is falsely supposed by 
the people to rise and set and to be the cause of day and night, 
simply because it is the condition (nimitta) whereby the world 
is Sometimes manifest and sometimes not. The case with the 
Lord is similar. His nature is to be Consciousness and an 
eternal power. But humans are conditioned (by the external 
adjunct, the mind,) to enjoy now knowledge, now ignorance, 
now pleasure, now pain, now dreams. And pleasure and pain 
and the like are attributed anthropomorphically to the Lord, 
though his nature is the opposite of all that and He does not 
innately possess any such characteristics. False attribution 1s 
invariably based on one’s own private experience. When the 
sky is overcast, one does not see the sun. One then goes on to 
say, erroneously, ‘The sun is not shining now’, although it is 
in fact shining elsewhere.... So it is that through nescience the 
state of transmigration is falsely imputed by the people to the 
Lord Himself, ever free, just as alternations of shining and not 
shining are falsely imputed to the sun (through the same 
cause). That the Lord is not really subject to transmigration is 
accepted on the authority of Vedic revelation, so there are no 
contradictions in our position. 


What we have said above is also enough to refute the 
notion that each individual soul is also distinct (from each 
other individual soul) because its various experiences are 
distinct.” For there can be nothing to establish distinctions in 
their real core, where they are all without exception of the 
nature of subtle, all-pervading consciousness. And if the real 
nature of the individual soul were to undergo modification 
(into any particular characteristics) this would (involve im- 
permanence and so) contradict the Vedic doctrine of its 
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eternity. Moreover, philosophers do not admit distinctions in 
the state of liberation: and if distinctions were admitted as real 
at all they ought to be eternal (like everything else that 1s 
real). But the fact 1s that distinctions are only apprehended by 
those in the grip of nescience. When the latter 1s destroyed, 
they cease to have any validity. So our doctrine of the fund- 
amental identity of all stands.... We speak of the ‘bondage’ of 
the Self and the ‘liberation’ of the Self (only) because 
bondage and liberation depend on the presence of the Self as 
consciousness for any reality whatever.!? 


e 
ho d 


5. In the state of nescience, where the individual soul is 
blinded and does not distinguish himself from his instruments 
of action and knowledge (the senses and mental and physical 
powers), repeated births, in which he has the powers of 
agency and enjoyment, can proceed only by the permission 
(anujfía) of the highest Self, who, in the name of the Lord, 
dwells in all beings as their Witness, the controller of their 
actions and the source of their intelligence. And the liberation 
of the soul can only come through knowledge proceeding 
from his grace (anugraha). 


How 1s this known? Because, says the Sütra, there are 
passages in the Veda to this effect. True, the individual soul 
is prompted to act by his own psychological defects, and does 
himself possess the necessary prerequisites for action. And it 
must likewise be confessed that the co-operation of the Lord 
in such activities as tilling the soil is not generally recognized 
in the world. Nevertheless, it is definitely laid down in the 
Veda that the Lord is the cause of all actions in the world and 
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hence the real agent, as such texts as the following show: 
‘Verily, him whom He wishes to raise above the worlds He 
causes to perform auspicious action’ and ‘He who, standing 
within the soul, controls the soul’.’® 


The Sūtra next goes on to rebut the suspicion that if the 
Lord is the cause of all action, He must be cruel and inclined 
to favouritism, and that the individual must incur the fruits of 
actions for which he is not himself responsible. The Lord only 
prompts action in relation to previous activity on the part of 
the individual soul, which already exists as merit and demerit. 
That is why the defects here suggested do not in fact apply. 
And it is only in relation to differences in the merits and 
demerits in the deeds of the various souls that He distributes 
different rewards as the results of their acts. Like the rain, He 
is not so much a cause as an occasion.'*! In worldly exper- 
ience, we see that rain is a general occasion for the growth of 
various kinds of weeds and undergrowth and also of crops like 
rice and barley, each from their own particular seeds. The 
differences in juice, flowers, fruits and leaves could not 
develop without the rain on the one hand and the various 
seeds of each particular kind on the other. And in the same 
way the Lord distributes good and evil results to the individual 
souls in accordance with their previous deeds done on their 
own initiative. 


Now, you might object that if the agency of the individual 
soul depended on the Lord, it would be wrong to speak of 
anything being in accordance with the soul's initiative. But the 
objection would be without force. The individual soul itself 
acts, even though it 1s dependent on the Lord for its power to 
do so. The Lord enables him to act now in accordance with 
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his past deeds, and He enabled him to perform those past 
deeds on the basis of yet earlier ones; and you must accept 
this, as transmigration is admitted to be beginningless.'9? 


But how is it known that the Lord causes the soul to act 
in accordance with its past deeds only (and not according to 
the arbitrary whims of the Lord Himself)? The Sütra replies 
that this is known to be so because only thus will the Vedic 
texts giving injunctions and prohibitions be meaningful, and 
also for other additional reasons. For if the Lord exercised 
control over the deeds of the soul only in the way mentioned 
above, such injunctions and prohibitions as ‘He who desires 
heaven should offer sacrifices’ and ‘One must not kill a 
Brahmin’ would be meaningful, whereas if He exercised 
unconditional control they would be meaningless. It would be 
the Lord Himself to whom the injunctions and prohibitions 
would be directed, as the soul would be utterly under the 
control of another. Nor would there be anything to prevent the 
Lord granting evil to one who had done an enjoined act or 
good to one who had done a prohibited act, and on this basis 
the Veda would lose all authority. By ‘other additional 
reasons’ the Sutra means that, if the Lord Himself did not 
depend on anything when He prompted the individual soul, 
effort even in secular matters would be useless and would not 
be duly conditioned by time, place and causal laws in the 
manner that it was earlier shown that it ought to be.'® And 
there would be the other defects already mentioned (such as 
the soul’s incurring the fruits of deeds that it did not perform). 


The individual soul (says the next Sutra) must be 
conceived as a part of the Lord, as a spark is a part of a fire. 
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‘As a part’ means ‘as if’ a part, for what is partless cannot 
have parts in the literal sense. 


Well, but if the Lord is partless, why cannot the indivi- 
dual soul just be the Lord? It cannot, because there are texts 
which declare the two to be different. “He is to be investig- 
ated, Him one should know’.... and ‘He who, standing within 
the soul, controls the soul’! and other such texts would not 
be intelligible unless there were a difference between the Lord 
and the individual soul. 


Now, you might think that these texts implying difference 
would fit in extremely well if the relation between the Lord 
and the individual soul were (a dualistic one) like that of 
master and servant. It is to forestall this idea that the Sütra 
says, ‘And also otherwise’. That is to say, it is not only 
because of the teaching implying difference between them that 
we know that the relation is that of part and whole; there is 
also the teaching that they are non-different. For some schools 
of the Atharva Veda speak of the Absolute (brahman) as 
comprising fishermen and gamblers in their ‘Hymn to the 
Absolute, in the words ‘Fishermen are the Absolute, slaves 
are the Absolute, and so also, verily, are gamblers'.... The text 
says that all these, too, are the Absolute, and by singling out 
unfortunate folk teaches that all souls whatever who have 
come into the complex of body, mind and senses, arising from 
name and form, are the Absolute.... And consciousness is not 
different in the individual soul and the Lord, just as heat is 
identical in fire and sparks. Thus we know that the individual 
soul is a part of the Lord because we hear of it in the Veda as 
being different and also as being non-different from the 
Lord.... 
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But what about the opinion mentioned above (tentatively) 
that in the world the Lord-and-his-subject relation was only 
found (subsisting between two separate entities), as in the case 
of master-and-servant, (and not between two things which are 
identical). It is true that this holds in regard to secular 
experience. But we know from the Veda that there can be both 
a part-and-whole relation and a Lord-and-subject relation. 
There is nothing actually to contradict the idea that the Lord 
associated with his supremely majestic adjunct rules over the 
individual souls with their humble adjunct (as long as it is 
remembered that the ruler-and-ruled relation applies to the 
external adjuncts, while the Lord and the soul remain identical 
in their true essence). 


Objection: If one were really to admit that the individual 
soul was a part of the Lord, then the Lord, as the whole, 
would undergo pain along with the pain undergone by the part 
in the course of the transmigratory experience of the latter. It 
would be like the example in ordinary experience where the 
person, Devadatta, as the whole, undergoes the pain under- 
gone by some part of his body, say the hand or the foot. So it 
would follow that anyone who attained to the state of the Lord 
would experience far more pain than he is experiencing now. 
People would therefore prefer to stay in their previous 
condition of transmigratory life, and the theory would under- 
mine the ideal of liberation through right vision. 


Answer: We do not admit that the Lord experiences pain 
in the way that the individual soul does in the course of 
transmigratory life. Because the individual soul 1s permeated 
by nescience, it becomes identified in practice with the body 
and the rest of the psycho-physical organism. And in this 
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condition it accepts as its own the experience of pain sugg- 
ested in the form of ‘It is I who am the sufferer’ in regard to 
pains arising from the body. But the supreme Lord neither 
identifies Himself with the body nor accepts pain. Even in the 
case of the individual soul, experience of pain is not real in 
the highest sense, but arises from the error of failing to 
distinguish himself from the body and sense-organs and other 
external adjuncts, which are composed of name and form, 
which latter are in turn but figments of nescience.' 6 The soul 
experiences the pain arising from cuts and burns in its body 
through identifying itself with them in error. And it exper- 
iences the pains of sons and friends and the like in the same 
way, through identifying itself with them in error, cleaving to 
son and friend with cloying affection and verily imagining 
himself to be them. 


From this we arrive at the following generalization: all 
experience of pain is based on false identification. And we 
arrive at the same result from a consideration of negative 
instances. Imagine, for example, that there is a large company 
consisting partly of family persons who have some friends, 
and who feel themselves connected to their relatives and 
friends by ties of supposed identification, and that there are 
also others in the party (monks and renunciates, etc.,) who are 
not so affected. And suppose, further, that announcements are 
made to the company that such and such a son and such and 
such a friend are dead. In that case, only those who accept that 
they have sons or friends will feel grief, not those, such as 
wandering monks and others, who do not have such feelings. 
When right vision is seen to work to the advantage even of 
men of this world (in minimizing pain), how much more will 
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this be true in the case of one who has gone beyond the realm 
of objects and sees nothing but his own Self, of the nature of 
eternal pure Consciousness. So it is not right to say that our 
view would mean that right knowledge was of no value. 


The Sūtra illustrates this by saying, ‘The Supreme does 
not (suffer) in this way, as it is like light, etc.’ Consider the 
light of either the sun or the moon diffused through the ether. 
When it comes into contact with external objects like the 
fingers of the hand, then whenever the latter are stretched or 
crooked the light will appear to be affected without actually 
being affected. Similarly, the ether will appear to move when 
pots and the like (which appear to enclose portions of it) are 
carried about, but it will not actually do so. Similarly, when a 
vessel of water is shaken, the reflection of the sun will shake, 
while the sun, the original to which that reflection belongs, 
will not shake. And in the same way, when the ray or part, 
known as the individual soul, which is delimited only by 
external adjuncts like the mind and which is a creation of 
nescience, undergoes pain, the Lord, to whom that ray or part 
belongs, will not undergo pain.... And thus it is that such 
upanishadic texts as ‘That thou art’!®’ negate the individuality 
of the individual soul, since its nature as such is conditioned 
by nescience, and teach that it is really the Absolute. So it 
cannot be said that the supreme Self undergoes any pain on 
account of the pain undergone by the individual soul.... 


(As for the view that the individual soul is a part of the 
Lord because He is known to be both different and non- 
different from Him), we could only accept this if the Veda 
were really concerned with teaching both the difference and 
the non-difference of the individual soul from the Lord on an 
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equal footing. But the fact is that it is only concerned with 
teaching the non-difference of the individual soul from the 
Lord, as man accomplishes his true ends by realizing that 
the Self (i.e. his true Self) and the Absolute are one.'® In 
so far as it teaches difference it merely restates what the 
soul already thinks naturally. And we have already said 
that the individual soul cannot literally be a part of the 
partless Absolute. Therefore it is but right to say that it is 
the supreme principle itself, the one inner Self in all beings, 
which becomes the individual soul through phenomenal 
conditioning. '” 


$. 
*«* 


6. How is it that the Veda can say, ‘The Self is to be 
sought," and the Smrti can say, ‘There is no greater gain 
than that of the Self’, when you have said that the one who 
gains cannot himself be the one who 1s gained? True, we 
reply, this seems like a difficulty. But what has happened is 
that the not-self, such as the body and its organs, has generally 
come to be seen as the Self, and this comes about through 
ignorance of the true nature of the Self, which never really 
falls from that true nature. And from the standpoint of the 
‘self’ thus constituted by the body and its organs it is but right 
to speak of the true Self as something distinct, as not properly 
investigated into and requiring investigation, as not yet heard 
about and requiring to be heard about, as not yet cogitated 
over and requiring to be cogitated over, as not yet understood 
and requiring to be understood, etc. 


And yet from the standpoint of the ultimate truth such 
texts as ‘There is no other Seer but He'!? deny that there is 
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any seer or hearer other than the omniscient supreme Lord. 
But the supreme Lord is different from the embodied soul, the 
agent and enjoyer called the self conditioned by the intellect 
(vijfiana-àtman).'"^ The case is parallel with that of the mass 
hypnotist’s magic display, where the magician on the ground, 
the real figure, is different from his double, appearing with 
sword and shield, having climbed up into the sky on a rope.” 
Or again, the case is parallel with that of the universal ether, 
which, itself untouched by an external adjunct, is different 
from that of the ‘pot-ether’ apparently enclosed within an 
external adjunct (the pot). 


S. 
«e 


7. On the assumption that the individual soul attained to the 
Absolute (on liberation), the individual soul, as that which did 
the attaining would have to be either a part of, or a modific- 
ation of, or different from the Absolute, that to which it 
attained. For if it were absolutely identical there could be no 
question of attaining. 


What follows from our contention? If the soul constituted 
a particular part of the Absolute, that part would always be 
present within the Absolute, and hence there could be no 
question of the soul attaining the Absolute on this supposition 
either. And the whole conception of being a part of the 
Absolute is incorrect anyway, as the Absolute is known to be 
partless. And the assumption that the individual soul is a 
modification of the Absolute suffers from similar defects. For 
a modification is likewise always present within that of which 
it is a modification." The pot cannot give up its nature as 
clay and still continue to exist: if it did give it up, it would 
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cease to exist. Further, if the individual soul were taken to be 
either a modification or a part of the Absolute, it would not be 
able to enter transmigratory life, as the Absolute, that of which 
it was a modification or part, 1s perfectly motionless. 


So we are driven back to supposing that the individual 
soul is different from the Absolute. If this be the case, the soul 
must be either atomic or all-pervading or of middle size. If it 
were all-pervasive, it could not attain to anything. If it were of 
middling size, it (would be composed of parts and so) could 
not be eternal. If it were atomic, (1t could very well be eternal 
but) the fact that we have sensations all over the body would 
be inexplicable. Moreover, we have refuted the notions that it 
could be atomic or of middle size in detail above. And if the 
individual soul were really different from the supreme Self, 
that would be in contradiction with such texts as ‘That thou 
art’.'”? This last difficulty also applies to the contention that 
the individual soul is either a modification or a part of the 
Absolute. Nor can you retort that the modification and the part 
are non-different from the original substance and the whole 
respectively, (for this is a mere play with words) since they 
cannot be totally identical with them. All these views (of the 
relationship between the individual soul and the Absolute) 
involve the impossibility of liberation. For they imply that the 
transmigrant's nature as transmigrant never ceases, or, if it 
does cease, involves the destruction of the transmigrant in his 
true and essential nature. They come to this result because 
they do not admit that the ultimate Self of man is (identical 
with) the Absolute (brahman).'?? 


:e. 
M d 
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8. Do we mean that the individual soul and the Lord have 
no common element whatever? No, we do not. A common 
nature exists, but is hidden by the veil of nescience and the 
other defects. This common nature, being hidden, manifests 
through the grace of the supreme Lord in the case of one or 
two perfect souls only, those who meditate on the Lord and 
who make great efforts to throw off their ignorance. In their 
case the grace of the supreme Lord operates like medicine 
operating to restore vision that has become obscured by an 
eye-disease. But the essential identity with the Lord, which all 
beings in fact possess, does not manifest to them all naturally. 


Why is this so? Because, as the author of the Sütras puts 
it, the bondage and liberation of the soul come from the Lord, 
when the true nature of the Lord is not known there is 
bondage, when it is known there is liberation.'?! 


$ 
~~ 


9. Objection: And here one might suppose that the word 
‘Self’ could not refer to the ‘I’ of the hearer. For that which 
has divine qualities like freedom from all contact with evil 
cannot be conceived as having the opposite nature, and neither 
can that which is of the opposite nature be conceived as 
having divine qualities like freedom from all touch of evil... 


Answer: Against this contention we (Advaitins) maintain 
that the supreme Lord, verily, is the Self of the one under- 
going transmigration. For, to mention one example, the 
Jabalas, in speaking of the supreme Lord, maintain that He is 
the Self of the individual soul, as expressed in their text, ‘O 
holy deity! I, verily, am one with Thee, and Thou, O Lord, art 
one with me’....!% 
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What was said about this being only a theme for symbolic 
meditation on the model of a meditation on an image of Visnu 
(where it is clear that the image only represents Visnu and that 
Visnu is not limited to the image) was wrong. For it would 
mean that all texts that taught identity would have to be 
interpreted as figurative (even when the literal sense would 
not have been contradictory). And it 1s also wrong because the 
form of the texts in which identity is taught 1s different from 
that of those giving symbolic meditations. When a symbolic 
meditation is intended, the identity-statement only occurs 
once, as, for example, ‘The mind is the Absolute’ or ‘The sun 
is the Absolute. But in the texts we are considering now we 
find a double statement of identity in the form ‘Thou art one 
with me and I am one with Thee’. Hence the form of the texts 
in which the identity of the soul with the Lord is taught 
is different from the form of those in which symbolic 
meditations are given. 


Moreover, there are texts denying the existence of any 
differences anywhere. Many a text decries the vision of 
difference in general, such as “He goes from death to death 
who sees the appearance of variety here’ and ‘Everything 
rejects him who thinks of everything as other than the Self". 


It was also said that there cannot be identity of nature 
between things that have contradictory qualities. But this does 
not affect our position. For they can very well have contra- 
dictory qualities if the latter are illusory (mithya). As for the 
statement that the doctrine of the identity of the Lord with the 
individual soul would imply the non-existence of the Lord (as 
such), that was just wrong. For we have the authority of the 
Veda to show that the Lord does exist, and we do not 
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understand the doctrine of his identity with the individual soul 
in the way that the opponent supposed. For our view is not 
that the Veda teaches that the Lord is identical with the one 
who undergoes transmigration (as such). What we hold the 
Vedic doctrine to be is that the one who is undergoing trans- 
migration finds himself identical with the Lord when he 
throws off his nature as transmigrant. This being so, the Lord, 
one without a second, can very well have the divine qualities 
such as freedom from all contact with evil, and the notion that 
the soul is characterized by the ORRORI qualities is revealed 
as illusory. 


It was also said that the doctrine of the identity of the 
individual soul and the Lord would undermine the utility of 
the Veda because there would then be no one who needed it, 
and that it also stood in contradiction with immediate percep- 
tion. But both these points are also wrong. For we admit that 
the soul is subject to the evils of transmigration before 
enlightenment, while perception and other empirical means of 
knowledge pertain only to this (pre-enlightenment) realm. For 
there are texts, such as ‘But where all this has become his own 
Self, what could he see and with what?', which show that 
on enlightenment perception and the other means of empirical 
knowledge cease. Nor can you object against us that if 
perception and the other empirical means of knowledge fall 
away, the Veda, as an authoritative means of knowledge, falls 
away with them. For this is precisely our doctrine. We base 
our doctrine that the Veda itself disappears at enlightenment 
on the authority of the passage which begins ‘Where the father 
is no father’ and goes on later to say ‘and the Vedas are no 
Vedas’.'*° 
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If you now ask, ‘To whom, then, does this absence of 
enlightenment pertain?' we reply that it pertains to you who 
are asking the question. And if you then object, ‘But am I not 
declared in the Veda to be the Lord?' we reply that if you are 
awake to this then (you will see that in truth) there is no 
absence of enlightenment for anyone. 


This line of reasoning has also silenced those who try to 
raise the objection that the Self becomes associated with a 
second (i.e. with duality) if we admit nescience,'®’ and that 
this contradicts the Vedic statements that it is one without a 
second. So one should apply one’s mind to the idea that the 
Lord is verily one's own Self.’ 


S. 
“~~ 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 
References to Extracts are in bold type 
(List of abbreviations, pp 211-213; Bibliography, pp 214-232) 
A definition of this term has been given above, Vol.II, Chap.V, 
section 1, introduction. 
Sac, M.R.V., 230f. 
Deutsch, 53. Cp. below, section 2, Extract 11. 
Ghate, 52-56. 


One might cite, apart from Ghate, Radhakrishnan I.P. Vol.I, 
440; Thibaut Voll, Intro, livff; Belvalkar, Vedanta 
Philosophy, 160; Gonda, Inleiding, 230; Grousset Vol.II, 303; 
Sankrtyayana, 677; Strauss, 233f.; von Glasenapp, Einführung, 
182f. 


Brhad. IV.v.13. 
Chand. VIII. xii.4. 
Brhad. IV iii.23. 
B.S.Bh. II.iii.18. 
Svet. II.8. 

Chand. VI.viii.l. 
Chand. VI.ix.2. 
B.S.Bh. IT.iii.30-31. 


In dreamless sleep the body is non-conscious and indifferent to 
being pushed. If there can be awakening through pushing of 
the body in dreamless sleep, this points to the presence within 
the body of an experiencer who is other than the body. 


Brhad. Bh. ILi.15. 
Ait. Bh. Liii.12. 
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Because the earth-element contains the other four. Cp. above, 
Vol.II, Chap.VI, section 3, Extracts 4-7. Thus all five elements 
enter into the constitution of the body of man, which explains, 
for instance, how his sense-organs are able to apprehend the 
five elements in sense-perception, on the principle that like 
knows like. 


See Manu Smrti, II.29ff. 
Ibid. 11.36ff. 

U.S. (prose) 20-23. 
Chand. VI.xi.3. 

Brhad. IV..iii.8. 

B.S.Bh. ILiii.16. 

Svet. VI.11. 


Brhad. IV.iv.5. In this text, ‘mano-maya, etc.’ literally mean 
‘made up of mind, etc.’ The Self is not literally ‘made up of 
mind', so Sankara quotes a phrase from secular speech to show 
that the suffix ‘-maya’ can be used figuratively to mean 
‘identified with’ — stri-maya, identified with women. 


Brhad. IV.v.14 (Madhyandina recension). 
B.S.Bh. IL.iii.17. 


The Upanishad text has compared the Absolute to an ocean of 
water and the individual soul to a lump of salt that first forms 
in it and later redissolves without trace. 


Brhad. Bh. ILiv.12. 


They only serve the purposes of the conscious being who put 
them together in order to have a house. 


The Teacher means that in the case of the master and servant 
we are speaking about the complex of the Self and the illusory 
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adjuncts forming the individual personality. In this situation, 
the illusory elements (body and mind, etc.,) belonging to the 
two personalities can be of service to each other mutually. Cp. 
above, Vol.II, Chap.V, section 3, Extract 7. 


Le. I was thinking of your real Self with consciousness for its 
essential property. 


U.S. (prose) 64-74. 


In Sankara, the term abhasa can mean either ‘reflection’ or 
‘illusory appearance’ according to the context. Mayeda, 
W.Z.K.S.O., 1968/9, 33. 


A reference to the three gunas. 


Chand. Bh. VLiii.2. The Vedic quotation was from Chand. 
V1.4. 


The Veda starts by accommodating its teaching to the 
standpoint of the unenlightened man. From that standpoint 
empirical knowledge is a fact and the Veda affirms that the real 
knower is the Self. 


Prasna Bh. IV.9. 


Mayeda quotes Manu Smrti, IV.130, Yajfiavalkya Smrti, 1.152. 
The later commentator on the B.S., Vallabhacarya, claims, at 
his B.S.Bh. ILiii.50, that the word 'ábhàsa' in the Sutra does 
not mean something totally unreal, referring to the pre-Sankara 
Vrttikara (commentator). This would point to a belief amongst 
certain Vedantins before Sankara’s day that the abhasa was in 
some sense a reality. The term also means a shadow, and so 
shade; hence the idea of ‘coolness’. 


E.g. At Chand. VIII_xiii.1. Rahu is the eclipse personified as a 
monster that devours the sun and moon. It must be remembered 
in what follows that, as was seen in the previous note, Sanskrit 
uses the same words for ‘shadow’ and ‘reflection’. 
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This has been traced to the second and third verses of the 
Golapada of Arya Bhatta (sixth century AD or earlier). The 
same writer, whose view that the earth spun round was later 
rejected, explained the apparent motion of the stars by the 
example of the optical illusions of a traveller moving in a boat, 
who sees relative motion amongst the objects on the bank even 
where it does not exist. Upadhyaya, R., 531, also Renou and 
Filliozat II, 88. Sankara uses the same example for his purposes 
at U.S. (verse) V.2-4. 


E.g. If a sentence is authoritative as a command, it cannot be 
authoritative as a statement of fact at the same time. The 
exegetical principle invoked is that of ‘Ekavakyata’, for which 
see Keith, Mimamsa, 82. 


The view of Kumarila. 
US. (verse) XVIII.32-50. 


See Vol.IV, Chap.XI, section 3, below. According to Sankara, 
the Sankhyas did not admit a reflection of consciousness in 
their theory of the individual soul, being content with the mere 
theory of ‘proximity’, sannidhya. Hence they could not bridge 
the gap between the soul as pure consciousness (purusa) and 
Nature. 


According to the Sankhya system, the soul as pure conscious- 
ness does not have any of the characteristics of Nature such as 
change, etc. See Vol.IV, Chap.XI, section 4, below. 


The commentator produces verse 11 of the Brahma Bindu or 
Amrta Bindu Upanishad. This is a comparatively late work, 
though possibly quoted by Sankara at B.S.Bh. IILii.18 ad fin. 
The fact is that the need for a reflection theory had by no 
means dawned on the sages of the classical Upanishads, though 
Sankara interpreted their texts as implying the need to assume 
one, as the next Extract will show. 


Sankara is on firm ground here, as reflection imagery was 
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current in Hindu religious teaching long before his day. The 
poet Kālidāsa (Raghuvamsa X.65) uses the image of the moon 
reflected in different water-pots to show how the one Visnu, 
though indivisible, was born in four different forms in the 
wombs of three wives of Dasaratha. 


One is dependent on one’s knowledge of the Self to know that 
the reflection is in fact a reflection of the Self. And one is 
dependent on one’s knowledge that the reflection is a reflection 
of the Self to know the Self. One cannot, therefore, establish 
the existence of the Self without tacitly assuming in advance 
the existence of that which one wishes to prove. In the case of 
the mirror, however, this is not so, as knowledge of the 
existence of the mirror is available independently of knowledge 
of the reflection. 


Dream is a special case for the clear apprehension of the Self 
as Witness. For there subsequent waking experience shows that 
there are no external objects, so it is especially clear (to later 
introspection) that the mental ideas were themselves objects for 
a Witness. B.S.Bh. IILii.4, trans. Gambhirananda, 593; Brhad. 
Bh. IV.ii.9, trans. Madhavananda, 442. See also below, 
Chap.IX, section 2. U.S. (verse) XVIII.111-117. 


B.S.Bh. IL.iii.50. 


Sankara speaks of a ‘part’ or ‘ray’ in commenting on this 
famous Gita verse, but he never admitted that the Self had parts 
from the standpoint of the highest truth. See the following note. 


If a thing has parts, these parts must have been brought 
together at some point in time, and at some other point in time 
they are bound to disintegrate. 


Bh.G.Bh. XV.7. 


All the great elements forming the world proceed from the 
ether, and hence all objects composed of them do likewise. 


The organism as here understood includes the subtle body, 
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which outlasts any given physical body and transmigrates. 
Hence final dissolution only takes place with enlightenment, 
not with the death of the physical body if enlightenment has 
not been achieved. 


G.K.Bh. III.3 and 4. 

Brhad. IV iv.22. 

M.Bh. XII.232.9. 

See Vol.IV, Chap.XI, section 6, below. 
B.S.Bh. ILiii.29. 

Section 1, Extract 5, above. 

See Vol. V, Chap.XII, section 1, below. 
B.S.Bh. ILiv.7, IV ii.9. 

See Vol.II, Chap.VI, section 4, Extract 8. 


This was the standard doctrine of the time, deriving from 
Nyaya Sūtra IL1.62-73. Mayeda W.Z.K.S.O., 1968/9, 224. 


Cp. Hacker, Upadeshasahasri, 50, note 27. 
T.B.V. 11.234, quoted Sac, M.V., 342. 

Sac, ibid., 525. 

Brhad. Bh. ILiv.11. 

Brhad. Bh. I.v.3. 


The mind is taken as embracing both knowledge and will. If a 
distinction between manas and buddhi is made (as at Bh.G.Bh. 
V.13, trans. A.M. Sastri, 167), then it is the same organ that is 
called manas when alternative notions or resolutions are still in 
play (the state of doubt or indecision), and buddhi when there 
is determinate knowledge or fixed resolution (the state of 
decision). It is called citta in so far as it engages in memory 
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and pleasure-pain feeling, and ahankara in so far as its states 
are accompanied by a feeling of individuality. 


Brhad. I.v.3. B.S.Bh. ILiv.6. 


Both terms, buddhi and vijfiana, originally meant knowledge or 
consciousness in a wide sense, but gradually acquired an 
additional specialized or technical meaning, more especially 
associated with buddhi, of determinate knowledge or fixed 
resolution. Cp. Johnston, 55, footnote. 


Ahankara is omitted here. For Sankara it was not so much a 
special faculty or mode of the mind as the sense of ‘I’ 
(understood as an individual) that accompanies all our 
activities. See Sankara's B.S.Bh. ILiii.38. 


B.S.Bh. Il.iii.32. 
Chand. VIII xii.5. 
Chand. Bh. VI.v.1. 


The sense of smell and its object, odour, are made up of the 
special quality of the earth-element, viz. odour. The tongue, as 
an organ of taste, together with tastes themselves, proceeds 
from the special quality of the water-element. Sight and colour 
proceed from light, the quality of the fire-element. The sense 
of touch and its objects proceed from the special quality of the 
wind-element. The sense of hearing and sound proceed from 
the special quality of the ether. Cp. M.Bh. XII.202.20 (G.P. Ed. 
Vol.I, 538); also Extract 1, present section. 


For the Vaisesika, pleasure and pain were qualities of the soul. 
For the Sankhya and Vedantin they were qualities of the 
antahkarana, which was distinct from the soul, and its mere 
external adjunct, while the soul, as pure Consciousness, was 
ever free from them. 


Cp. Suresvara, N.Sid. II.80. 
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The eye can also be seen by others: in any case the point being 
made is that whereas the sense-organs are substances composed 
of parts, the Self is not, and the Self could never be subject and 
object of the same act. U.S. verse XVI.1-10. 


This account tallies with that of the next Extract, except for the 
wider range of functions given to udana in the passage below. 
Another special function of udàna in dreamless sleep is 
mentioned at Prasna Bh. IV.4. 


Brhad. Liii.22. 
B.S.Bh. ILiv.12-13. 


The word ‘prana’ has the prefix ‘pra’ meaning forwards. Cp. 
‘pro’ in Greek and Latin, German ‘vor’ and English ‘fore’, 
‘forwards’. 


Although the names of the five subdivisions of the Vital 
Energy in the body are the same in the Sankhya system 
according to the Y.D. Commentary on Isvara Krsna's Sankhya 
Karika 29, the functions are differently attributed in the two 
systems. Cp. Frauwallner, G.I.P., Vol.I, 367f. Brhad. Bh. I.v.3. 


Ait. 1.11.4. 

Ibid. 

Chand. IILxviii.3. 

Brhad. Liii.12, cp. Brhad. I.v.11. 


Cp. Chand. VIILxii.3, “As an animal is attached to a cart, so is 
the Vital Energy attached to the body’. 


Chand. VIII.xii.4. 


If you continue to recognize yourself as the same person, you 
must be the same person recognizing yourself. 


Brhad. Lv.20. B.S.Bh. IILiv.14-16. 
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Svet. III.19, Svet. IIL4. Chand. Bh. V.i.15. 
Taitt. ILS. 


The immediate context is meditation on the Absolute as 
associated with various forms: it is only the discipline as a 
whole that leads on to a discriminatory knowledge of the 
supreme Self. The supreme Self does not itself form the subject 
of the various stages of meditation. 


According to Sac's commentary, identification with the bliss 
self implies rising above the sense of individual agency, while 
remaining attached to that of individual 'enjoyerhood'. Thus 
interpreted, it might be compared with the state of aesthetic 
contemplation. i 


See Taitt. II.7, Brhad. IV.iii.32, Taitt. II.8. Taitt. Bh. II.2-5 
(selected). 


Seventeen-fold = 5 sense organs + 5 organs of action + 5 
modifications of the Vital Energy + manas and buddhi. All 
these factors have already been explained earlier in the section. 


In the earlier belief, these luminous rays of different colour 
were connected with luminous rays proceeding from the sun. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., Vol.I, 61. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.20. 
$.B. VIILvii.2.11. B.S.Bh. IV.ii.9-11. 


The 'causal' body of the Self is probably to be defined as 
*causal nescience, called the Unmanifest...Nature, the Cause, 
Nescience, the seed of desire and action', in accordance with 
Isa Bh. 12. Cp. B.S.Bh. Liv.2. But it is noteworthy that when 
the I$a verse now under comment is explained at U.S. (verse) 
IV.10, the purity of the Self is only made the ground for 
excluding any subtle body. There is no mention of a ‘causal’ 
body at all. We hear much about the causal body from later 
Advaita authors, but it is essentially a post-Sankara conception. 
Isa Bh. 8. 
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Le. in dreamless sleep. 

samprasada, Brhad. IV 111.15. 

At Brhad. IV ii1.12 and 1.1.18, cp. B.S. ILiii.34 and 35. 
B.S.Bh. II.iii.40. 

Reflected light. See section 3, Extract 6, below. 

U.S. (verse) XVI.20-22. 

See Hacker, Vedanta Studien I, esp. 242-246. 

See above, section 2, Extract 1. 


A red-hot iron will brand skin. We speak loosely of ‘branding 
with the iron’. But reflective analysis shows that the iron is not 
the real agent in the burning. That ‘through which’ the iron 
burns is fire, which is different from iron. 


Katha Bh. IL.i.3. 


The meaning of the phrase ‘through which’ varies according to 
circumstances. In the previous Extract, the Self was that ‘by 
virtue of which’ the instruments are able to operate, that on 
which they depend for light. In the present Extract, the chief 
instrument ‘through which’ the Self enjoys empirical know- 
ledge cannot be that which has knowledge, as an instrument is 
what exists for the sake of another. 


The cow and horse and ‘Bravo’ are examples taken from the 
text under comment, Ait. L11.2 and 3. 


Ait. Aranyaka ILi.3, ILi.7 and ILiv.1. (Ed. Keith, 102, 106 and 
118.) Cp. Ait. Upan. 1.1.4. 


Kausitaki II.6. 
Brhad. I.v.3 and IILix.20. 
Kausitaki III.3. 
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At Bh.G.Bh. VIL11 Sankara opposes this to raga (= attachment 
to what one already has). 


The various qualities are in fact only states of mind, but are 
attributed figuratively to Consciousness, since mind is the 
instrument through which Consciousness enters into empirical 
experience. 


Ait. Bh. IILi.1-2. 
On prájíia, see also Chap. IX, sections 2 and 3, below. 


When a snake emerges from its hole into the sunlight, the sun 
does not ‘illumine’ it by any new act. Similarly, the Self does 
not actively illumine the cognitions. They merely pass into its 
light. 


Taitt. II.1. 


On the meaning of words being restricted to genus, quality, 
action and relation, cp. above Vol.1, Chap.III, section 3, Extract 
l. 


U.S. (verse) XV.11-34. 
U.S. (verse) XIV.1-8. 
US. (verse) XVIII.153-157. 


The eclipse, personified as a monster who devours the sun or 
moon. Cp. Chand. VIII xiii.1. 


Brhad. I.v.3. 


Le. they identify themselves initially with the intellect and then 
later with the sense-organs, body and external possessions 
through that. 


Here Sankara distinguishes between intellect (buddhi) as the 
higher function which attains fixity and certitude in will and 
knowledge, and the lower mind (manas) as the same principle 
in a state of fluctuation and doubt. 
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A play on words between purusa and pürna. 


They are objects for consciousness and so cannot themselves 
supply it. 

Brhad. IV iv.5. 

Brhad. Bh. IV iii.7. 


In the previous Sütra the opinion of the Teacher, Audulomi, 
has been mentioned, according to whom Vedic texts speaking 
of the ‘passage’ of the released soul from the bodily conditions 
to unity with the supreme Self implied a certain distinction 
between the soul and the supreme Self. 


In the B.S.Bh. vijfiana-dtman = jiva. See Deussen, System, 
footnote 82. At Prasna IV.9 and IV.11 it means the highest 
Self. 


Chand. VLiii.2. 


The promise at Brhad. ILiv.5, *when the Self is known, all is 
known'. On Asmarathya, cp. B.S.Bh. Liv.20. 


Chand. VI.viii.7, etc. 
Cp. Kena II.4. 
Brhad. IV.v.13. 


Brhad. IV.v.14. The presence of the final clause (matra- 
asamsargas tv asya bhavati) shows that the Madhyandina 
recension is being followed. (Deussen) So the phrase is not 
found, for instance, in Radhakrishnan’s The Principal 
Upanishads, 285. 


Brhad. ILiv.13. 

B.S.Bh. Liv.22. 

Ait. L1, Chand. VLii.3, etc. 
B.S.Bh. Li.5. 
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All the positions retailed in the opening stages of the present 
argument are tentative. The Advaitin does not show his hand 
until a considerably later stage. 


This may be seen as an affirmation of the Law of Identity. 
Brhad. Bh. ILi.20. 


Brhad. Liv.7. Upàsita can mean either *worship'or ‘meditate 
on’. 


Brhad. IIL11.13. 
Brhad. Liv.10. 


The Sankhyas adopted this line of reasoning probably under 
Vaisesika influence. Frauwallner, G.I.P., I, 322f. 


Bondage and liberation consist in ignorance of the Self 
followed by removal of that ignorance. These two appearances 
do not affect the nature of the Self at all. Kena (Vakya) Bh. 
II.1. 


Kausitaki HI.8 and Brhad. II.vii.22. 


Malebranche uses the same simile in a similar context. Cp. 
Cresson, 120. 


If transmigration were not beginningless, the original bias to 
some line of action would have had to have been given by the 
Lord, who would thus become responsible altogether for the 
soul's actions and so open to the charge of cruelty and 
favouritism, etc. 


B.S.Bh. ILiii.37. 
Chand. VIIILvii.1 and Brhad. IILvii.27. 


Brahma Sükta VIIL9. The text has been located in the 
Paippalada Sakha Samhita of the Kashmiri Atharva Veda. See 
Josi, T.L., Vaidika Samskrti, 68, and (same author) Dharma 
Kosa Upanisat Kanda, 252. Do we have evidence here for 
associating Sankara with Kashmir? If so, it might have a 
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bearing on the possible authenticity of the Manasollasa 
commentary attributed to his pupil Suresvara on the Daksina- 
mürti Stotra — the commentary shows the influence of 
Kashmiri Shaivism. 


Sankara did not regard nescience as constituting the material 
cause of the world, though it came to be so regarded among the 
later writers of his school For him, the body, etc., are 
composed of name and form. Name-and-form is their material 
cause and is imagined through nescience. 


Chand. VI. vii.7. 


Only those texts of the Veda are authoritative on matters of 
fact which convey fruitful knowledge not otherwise accessible. 


A restatement of this kind cannot be part of the Veda’s 
essential message, as the latter exists to teach something new. 
The Veda may occasionally restate what the soul already thinks 
about its own nature in the natural course, but only as part of 
its method of communicating the truth by stages. Such 
passages must be rejected as false from the standpoint of the 
highest truth. 


From B.S.Bh. II.iii.41-47. 

Chand. VIILvii.l. 

Appears at Apastamba Sütra Prasna 1, Patala 8, 2. 
Brhad. III.vii.23. 

Le. the individual soul, cp. Note 141 above. 


On the Indian rope trick, cp. above Vol.II, Chap.V, section 5, 
Extract 12. 


B.S.Bh. Li.17. 
So that it cannot ‘attain’ it. 


A small part of the argumentation has been reproduced at 
section 1, Extract 17, above. 
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Chand. VI.viii.7. 
B.S.Bh. IV.iii.14. 
B.S.Bh. IILii.5. 


This verse appears as Varaha Upanishad II.34 at Raghoram, 
476, but does not appear in modern recensions of the Jabala 
Upanishad. Sankara apparently knew the texts of the Jabalas in 
a fuller form than that of the Jabala Upanishad as it has come 
down to us. 


Chand. III.viii.1 and IILix.1. 

Brhad. IV.iv.19, IV.v.7. 

Brhad. ILiv.14. 

Brhad. IV.i1i.22. 

The reference is to Kumarila, cp. above Vol.I, 37f. 
B.S.Bh. IV.i.3. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE 'STATES' OF THE SOUL AND 
THEIR TRANSCENDENCE 


1. Dream 


The present chapter will complete the exposition of the positive 
side of Sankara's theoretical teaching, so far as it can be separated 
from his practical teaching. Only the criticism of erroneous views 
remains, and this will be taken as part of his practical teaching in 
the sense that it is designed to protect the pupil from what might 
hinder him from carrying the practical teaching out. Hence it will be 
reserved for the fourth volume. Before embarking on this last 
chapter of the present volume, let us glance back briefly and take 
stock of the ground covered in the Source-Book so far. 


After reviewing some of the historical antecedents to Sankara's 
teaching in the opening chapter of Volume I, we saw in Chapter II 
that he taught that man's sufferings and limitations are due solely 
to his ignorance of his own true nature as infinite Spirit. We saw in 
Chapter III that even in the state of spiritual ignorance he is already 
in some sense aware of himself as infinite Spirit, but that this 
knowledge has become overlaid with a covering of false knowledge 
that has to be negated through the assimilation of the traditional 
wisdom. Since the latter is transmitted through words, which are 
intelligible only in the domain of plurality, it has to begin with 
positive affirmations which serve to divert the mind of the student 
from its natural preoccupation with what is spiritually valueless, 
affirmations which are false in themselves and have to be trans- 
cended through subsequent negation. 
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Chapter IV dealt with the highest and most abstract forms of 
affirmation of the Absolute. Chapter V, which marks the transition 
to Volume II, dealt with the Absolute endowed with personal 
attributes and conceived as the Creator and Controller of the world. 
Chapter VI dealt with the upanishadic doctrine of the nature of the 
world and of the subordinate deities presiding over its manifest- 
ation. And then in Chapter VII all this affirmative teaching was 
swept aside from a higher standpoint, that of the negation of all 
finitude and limitation. 


A similar pattern is now being followed in the theoretical 
account of the nature of the human soul being developed in the 
present (third) volume. The different sections of Chapter VIII 
showed how the real element in the soul was the light of 
Consciousness, the eternal, immortal, infinite Spirit, although in the 
state of nescience this light becomes identified with the body and 
mind and other organs and powers of the individual, so that he 
comes to think of himself as limited, suffering and mortal. In the 
present chapter, however, the element of negation will eventually 
reappear. The first two sections will give accounts of the dream and 
dreamless sleep states of the soul respectively. But the third and 
final section will show that neither of these states affect the soul in 
its true nature at all. In its true nature, the soul inhabits neither the 
realm of waking experience nor that of dream-experience nor even 
that of dreamless sleep, but a fourth (turiya or turya) realm, which 
is not separate from the others, and is only called ‘the Fourth" from 
the standpoint of ignorance, to contrast it with the other three, which 
it transcends and negates. 


Thus if Sankara's teaching is taken out of the commentaries in 
which it is embedded and re-arranged in more systematic form, his 
texts dealing with the nature of the soul can very well be re- 
presented as falling under the same pattern as those dealing with the 
world of Nature. The world is first admitted to exist as a fact of 
experience, and accounts of its ‘creation’ are reproduced from the 
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Vedic texts. But since the world is evidently not self-sufficient, it 
can be treated as a kind of finger pointing to a self-sufficient 
principle beyond, its ground. This self-existent principle is con- 
ceived as related to the world in various ways, and described as its 
Projector, Controller, Support and Witness. Finally negative texts 
are introduced which point to a higher standpoint, viewed from 
which the world is robbed of all its solidity, and the Absolute of all 
its finite characteristics. Similarly, the experiences of the individual 
soul in the realm of limitation are at first taken at their face value, 
though it is also shown that they point to the presence of a self- 
luminous and transcendent Witness within. But we shall see in the 
last section of the present chapter that reflection on the implications 
of the continual passage from dreamless sleep to waking and back 
to dream and dreamless sleep prepares the way for the introduction 
of a higher standpoint, viewed from which the three states have no 
reality whatever, and only the timeless Spirit, the eternal Witness, 
exists. Thus Sankara’s teaching can be represented as repeating on 
a more elaborate scale the old upanishadic process of enquiry into 
Brahman as the principle behind the world, and into Atman as the 
principle behind the soul, leading to the eventual identification of 
the two in the realm which transcends all plurality. 


The first Extract in the present section vindicates the inter- 
pretation just suggested in so far as it claims that the doctrine of the 
three states of the soul (waking, dream and dreamless sleep) is only 
introduced in the Upanishads to show that such states do not really 
exist. When the Vedic texts appear to teach that they do exist, they 
are only affirming their existence in the sense that a man’s existence 
is affirmed in the sentence ‘That “man” you can see is only a post’. 
Still, the three states are real for us before enlightenment, and the 
Vedic and Smrti texts give us useful information about them as 
viewed from that standpoint. 


The main points of the Extracts of the present section, which 
deal with dream, are as follows. Viewed from the waking stand- 
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point, dreams are seen not to have the degree of causal coherence 
characteristic of waking experience and so to be unreal. When the 
upanishadic texts! seem to accord reality to dream, they must be 
taken as speaking figuratively. It is held that dreams may in certain 
cases indicate future experiences in the waking world. They derive 
from the merit and demerit accruing from past actions. They are the 
creations of the individual (jiva), but are illumined by the universal 
light of Consciousness (prajfià. Dreams are the products of 
nescience, or they would never be unpleasant. 


Dreams being unreal, the dream-agent is unreal and is not held 
responsible for his dream-crimes on returning to the waking world. 
In truth, the real element in the soul is not touched by waking 
experience either, and reflection on dream-experience is an aid to 
discovery of this fact. Dream-experience, viewed critically in the 
light of waking experience, is an aid to attaining the conviction that 
the light in all our experiences proceeds from the internal principle 
of Consciousness present within. It is clear, for instance, to waking 
reflection that the light and heat of the dream-sun proceed from the 
inner light of the dreamer, and this can help give us an insight into 
the fact that the light and heat of the sun in waking experience, too, 
depends on the inner light of our own Consciousness, a fact which 
could hardly become clear to us from an examination of our waking 
experience alone. Viewed from the standpoint of our waking 
experience, dreams appear to occur when the mind is withdrawn 
from the physical sense-organs at the external surface of the body 
and is inhabiting the subtle canals (nàdi) that communicate between 
the physical sense-organs and the heart. So the Upanishads teach, 
but they are not dealing with ultimate truth here, but only with 
appearances as they strike an observer afflicted with nescience and 
in the waking state. 
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TEXTS ON DREAM 


1. Butif anyone thinks that because there is an exposition of 
the three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep, (intro- 
duced between the two affirmations of the Absolute that come 
at the beginning and end of the passage)? it follows that the 
text means to teach the true nature of the transmigrant, he 
might as well turn his face towards the west when setting out 
to travel east. For the purpose of the texts in expounding the 
three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is not to 
declare that the Self is subject to these states of transmigratory 
experience, but to show, on the contrary, that it 1s entirely 
bereft of these states and is not subject to transmigratory 
experience in any form.’ 


2. Itis not correct to (quote Katha Upanishad 11.11.8 and) say 
that the projections of the intermediate state (1.e. the dream- 
state) have absolute reality. The projections of the dream-state 
are a mere illusion (màya), without a trace of reality. Why? 
Because, says the author of the Sutras, ‘Reality is but 
imperfectly manifest in dream’. That is, in dream the real does 
not manifest with the full characteristics of reality. What do 
we mean here by 'the full characteristics of reality'? Spatial, 
temporal and causal coherence and the absence of subsequent 
effacement which characterize the absolutely real are not 
achieved in dream. For example, there cannot be appropriate 
space in dream for a chariot. Large objects like chariots cannot 
find a place within the enclosed space of the body.* 
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Well, you might argue, be that as 1t may, the fact remains 
that one does see dreams outside one's body, because one sees 
objects belonging to other places. And the Veda, too, shows 
that dreams exist outside the body, as for example in the 
passage, ‘The immortal one moves out from the body, and 
moves about wherever he wills! where the distinction 
between the ideas of staying and moving out is only 
intelligible if the soul actually leaves the body. 


But all this we deny. The sleeping soul cannot really go 
off to some place hundreds of miles away in a single instant 
and return as fast. And sometimes people will relate to us 
dreams in which the return is not included, saying, ‘I was 
lying here in the land of the Kurus, overcome by sleep, was 
transported in dream to the land of the Paficalas, and woke up 
again here in the land of the Kurus’. If he had really left the 
body he would have woken up in the land of the Paficalas, and 
from the fact that he did not wake up there we conclude that 
he did not go there. And that body with which the dreaming 
person thinks that he has gone to another place is seen by the 
bystanders to remain at the place where he is sleeping. Nor do 
the distant places, as he sees them in dream, correspond 
exactly with their true nature. If he had really been on any 
travels he would have seen the places exactly as they are in 
the world of waking reality. And the Veda, also, shows that 
dreams take place within the body in the text, ‘When the soul 
behaves thus in dream... it is moving about in its own body’. 


Hence the other Vedic text, ‘Moving out from the vile nest 
of the body’’ must be explained as being figurative and 
meaning ‘as if moving out from the vile nest of the body’. For 
one who continues to dwell in the body but makes no use of 
it is ‘as if? outside of it. This being so, the distinction between 
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the ideas of staying and moving out® must be regarded as 
unfounded. 


Time, too, is incoherent in dream. One may go to sleep at 
night and think that it is day in Bharata Varsa.” Similarly, in 
a dream lasting less than an hour one sometimes passes 
through many centuries. 


Nor are proper causes found in dream for what we know 
or do. For one thing, the organs of sight and other senses have 
been withdrawn (from their seats in the exterior surface of the 
waking body), so that they are not really available to see the 
chariots and other objects that they appear to be perceiving. 
And how could the organs construct real chariots in an instant 
of time, as they appear to do in dream? And where would they 
get the timber for it? Moreover, these chariots and other 
creations of dream are effaced on awakening. They even 
undergo a kind of effacement in the course of the dream itself, 
since their end often contradicts their beginning. For some- 
times in dream what is at one moment observed as a chariot 
suddenly becomes a man, and what is observed as a man sud- 
denly turns into a tree. And the Veda denies the real existence 
of chariots or other objects in dream in clear words when it 
says, ‘There are then no chariots or horses or roads’.’° So a 
dream is a mere illusory appearance. 


But if a dream is a mere illusory appearance, does it 
follow that dreams have no jot of truth whatever? *No, it does 
not', we reply." For a dream can indicate coming events, 
favourable and unfavourable. On this point there is the Vedic 
text, "When a person who is in the course of performing self- 
interested sacrificial rituals sees a woman in his dreams, he 
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should recognize the success of his ritualistic practices from 
that dream-vision'.^ And there is another Vedic passage, 
*(Whenever someone dreaming) sees a black man with dis- 
coloured teeth who comes up and kills him...’,’? which teaches 
that dreams of this sort inform a person that he has not long to 
live. And the interpreters say that dreams of riding about on 
elephants indicate future wealth, whereas dreams of travelling 
about on a donkey indicate poverty. They also maintain that 
dreams concerning the texts to be recited, or about the 
presiding deity or about the materials used in the case of any 
impending sacrifice, may contain a particle of truth. 


What the author of the Sütras means here, however, is that 
although what is indicated by the dream may be true (in the 
context of the waking state), the sign that indicates it, such as 
the sight of a woman, etc., is itself a mere illusion as it is 
effaced on waking. So the doctrine that dreams are in 
themselves illusion still holds good. 


This being so, when the author of the Sütras says!^ ‘There 
1S a creation in dream, as the Veda says so’, this has to be 
explained in a figurative sense. It is like when we say, 'It is 
the plough that keeps the oxen going’. Here it is not literally 
true that the plough carries the oxen along with it, but we may 
say it because the plough is the occasion for keeping the oxen 
going. Similarly we say figuratively that the sleeper creates 
chariots and the like and is the agent, when he is really only 
the occasion for them. In what sense is he the occasion? In the 
sense that he was the agent of certain good and bad deeds (in 
the past) which are the occasion for him to experience (now) 
Joy or fear, and this in turn is the occasion for the appearance 
of the chariots and the rest in dream. 
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And there is another reason for citing the case of dream. 
In the waking state it 1s difficult to discern how the Self is of 
the nature of pure self-luminous light, as it is in direct contact 
with the senses and their objects, and is inextricably confused 
with external luminaries such as the sun. The case of dream is 
cited to enable us to discern the light of the Self as pure and 
self-luminous. In this connection, if the text under con- 
sideration were taken to be fundamentally concerned with the 
affirmation of the creation of chariots in the literal sense, then 
it could not at the same time be concerned with teaching that 
the Self was self-luminous. Hence the teaching (in other texts 
that have been cited) of the absence of any chariots, etc., in 
dream must be taken as fundamental, and the texts speaking 
of the creation of chariots, etc. must be taken as figurative... 


So the real purpose of the present topic is to show that this 
creation that occurs in dream is not real like the creation of the 
world beginning with the ether and other great elements. Not 
that the latter creation 1s absolutely real. For it has been 
explained in commenting on the Sutra ‘Texts such as “A 
modification is a mere suggestion of speech" which show that 
the effect is non-different from the cause' that the whole 
pluralistic world-appearance is a mere illusion. But before the 
practical realization of the fact that the Absolute 1s one's own 
Self has occurred, the world-appearance, beginning with the 
ether and the other great elements, has a lasting coherent 
structure, whereas the world-appearance set up in dreams is 
effaced for good daily. So it is significant if the author of the 
Sutras here refers to dream as ‘a mere illusion’, as in the case 
of dream the word (‘illusion’) has a special (intensified) 
sense.... 
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The soul (we have seen) is in its true nature non-different 
from the Lord. But its inherent knowledge and divine stature 
are concealed from it through its connection with the body. 
That is why the individual soul cannot create chariots and the 
like in dream at will. If it did have this power, no one would 
have an unpleasant dream, for no one creates unpleasant 
experiences for himself voluntarily.! 


€. 
i d 


3. Despite this (i.e. despite the fact that the Self is only 
identified with the intellect and other organs through false 
notions), the light of the Self (in its pure state) 1s inaccessible 
to any of the organs of knowledge in the waking state. And 
the light of the Self is then inextricably blended with the 
whole body of experience yielded by the intellect and the 
other internal and external organs, so that it is impossible to 
extract it from the midst of that experience as one extracts the 
stalk of a piece of mufija grass from its outer covering and 
holds it up to view. For this reason the text now goes on to 
exhibit it as it appears in the state of dream, in the words 
‘Being identified (with the intellect), it moves to and fro 
between the two worlds..." 


Wherever the Self is identified with an intellect, it seems 
to become whatever that intellect becomes. Therefore, when 
the intellect modifies itself into (the form of) the dream, the 
Self, too, attains the dream-state. And when the intellect 
throws off the state of dream, the Self does so too. Hence 
“becoming identified with the dream’ means illumining the 
dream-form of the intellect and also itself assuming that form 
(in appearance). In this form it rises above this world of 
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waking experience, the world of the psycho-physical 
organism, the plane of secular and religious activity. That is, 
it stands illumining the dream-modifications of the intellect 
with its own distinct light. Hence it follows that the Self, in 
truth, must be of the very nature of self-luminous Conscious- 
ness, pure and void of agency and its factors and results. 
Meanwhile, because the Self remains indistinguishable from 
the intellect, the erroneous notion persists that it moves to and 
fro between the two worlds.!? 


e. 
“~~ 


4. When the soul dreams, it goes beyond the forms of 
death. Hence in dream the Self is itself the light. 


Then the text proceeds, ‘Others, however, say that a man’s 
dream is only a phase of his waking experience’. The inter- 
mediate (sandhya) stage of dream, they imply, is not any 
special realm of its own, distinct from this world and from the 
next world alike, but rather belongs entirely to this world and 
is a phase of waking experience. 


Well, what does it matter if it 1s? Listen to why it matters. 
If dream is but a phase of waking, then the Self cannot be 
distinct from the body and organs, but must be intermingled 
with them. And from this it would follow that the Self was not 
Consciousness by its very nature, and it is indeed just to refute 
the self-luminosity of the Self that other philosophers declare 
that dream is but a phase of waking. In this connection they 
advance a reason to show that dream is but a phase of waking 
and say, “The individual only sees those things in dream — be 


they elephants or whatever — that he sees in waking? ^? 
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But this idea is wrong. For in dream the sense-organs have 
ceased to function. One only sees dreams when the sense- 
organs have ceased from functioning. Therefore there cannot 
be any light in that state except the Self?! .. Therefore the 
Spirit (purusa) is self-luminous in dream.” 


KO 
«X 


5. But how does one know that one does not amass merit and 
demerit in dream, but merely experiences their effects? Should 
one not rather suppose that one acts in dream just as one does 
in waking, for the experience is the same in both cases? 


To answer this question, the text says that whatever one 
experiences in dream is the result of (prior) merit and demerit 
and that one is not bound by it.? If a person actually did what 
he saw himself doing in dreams he would feel himself 
connected with it even after he had woken up. But people do 
not actually have this feeling. No one feels himself to be a 
criminal on account of crimes committed in dreams. Nor do 
people upbraid you or shun your company if they hear that 
you dreamed that you committed crimes.... The verse quoted 
in the text says ‘As if enjoying himself with women’.”* Those 
who recount their dreams use the words ‘as if’ (iva), as, for 
instance, ‘It seemed to me as if I was seeing a herd of 
elephants collecting together and making a stampede’. So 
there is no real agency in dream.” 


S. 
d 


6. Is it not a fact, you will say, that in the state of dream, 
which is a state of vision, the Self has the same typical charac- 
teristics of transmigratory life that it has in the waking state, 
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even though it is dissociated from the body and organs? For 
example, it is at times happy and at times sad, and feels grief 
and attachment when separated from relatives. So should we 
not conclude that the soul has grief and attachment as its 
permanent (and hence real) characteristics, and that these 
feelings, and those of pleasure and pain, are not just attributed 
to it falsely through the error of imagining it to be connected 
with the body and organs? 


But this is not correct, for the experiences of dream are 
illusory. When the Self, the subject of the passage, ‘remains 
in the state of dream’, then, as the text puts it, ‘these are its 
worlds'. That is to say, these are the results of its past deeds. 
What are they? ‘He becomes, then’, says the text, ‘an emperor, 
as it were’. His world is that of being an emperor as it were, 
not that he really is an emperor, as he would be if he remained 
an emperor even after he had returned to the waking state. 


The soul attains, as it were, other states, higher or lower, 
such as that of a noble Brahmin. It ‘ascends, as it were, or 
descends as it were’ to the state of a deity or of an animal as 
the case might be. These states of being an emperor or the like 
are illusory, as is shown by the use of the words ‘as it were’ 
(iva), and also because of the inconsistency of such exper- 
iences themselves. That is why one 1s in no way connected 
with grief and attachment or with any other emotions through 
separation from relatives in dream. 


Perhaps you will say that just as the situations of the 
waking state persist consistently during that state, even so the 
situations experienced in the dream-state, such as those of 
being an emperor and the like, persist consistently as long as 
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the dream lasts, and hence belong to the Self and are not 
falsely ascribed to it. But you must admit that we have already 
shown that the Self of the nature of Consciousness is different 
from the body and organs pertaining to the waking state, as 
also from the deities with whom it 1s identified (in medit- 
ation), and therefore that the notion of its identity with them 
is a false ascription arising through nescience, which does not 
represent a real fact. How, then, can this supposed identity, 
already killed and disposed of (in regard to the waking state), 
now rise up again, like a dead man wanting to return to the 
world of the living, and present itself as an example designed 
to show that dream-experiences are a genuine reality? 


True, you will say, it has to be admitted that 1f the Self of 
the nature of Consciousness is distinct, then the notion of its 
identity with the body, organs and deities is a superimposition 
through nescience like the false vision of silver in nacre. But 
the separateness of the Self of the nature of Consciousness 
was not established in the course of showing its purity, but 
only in the course of proving that it existed as a distinct entity. 
The example of the identity of the Self of the nature of 
Consciousness with the body and organs can therefore be 
‘revived’ — though it is admittedly in one sense non-existent 
(discredited) — because no argument can be considered to be 
merely repeated if any change is introduced into it. 


But, we (Advaitins) reply, the fact remains that exper- 
iences in dream, like that of being an emperor, are not states 
of the Self. For what we see in dream is other than the Self, 
being a mere reflection (pratibimba) of the world of waking. 
Take the case of (one who really is) an emperor (from the 
waking standpoint) lying in bed and sleeping and dreaming, 
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his senses withdrawn from activity, while his retinue are all 
asleep in different places (scattered all about the palace). In 
this state, let us imagine, he sees himself as another emperor, 
as it were, surrounded by his retinue just as he was when 
awake, and sees himself as if walking along with them in a 
procession and enjoying regal luxuries. Yet no other emperor 
in fact exists apart from the one lying in bed. There is no 
emperor actually found in the world who corresponds with 
that which the sleeping emperor sees in his dream, surrounded 
by his retinue and walking about with them by daylight. And 
it cannot be anything real that the emperor is perceiving in his 
dream, as no one whose senses are withdrawn from (outer) 
activity can perceive objects having colour and form. 
Moreover, it is only in one's body that dreams take place, and 
there cannot be any other body of the same kind as one's own 
body (hidden) inside one's own body. 


One might object to this that a man lying in bed may see 
himself going about outside in the street. But the truth is that 
one does not see dreams outside one's own body, and with 
that idea in mind the text proceeds further. An emperor, it 
says, may take his retinue, and his officers and other servants, 
and may wander at will about the territory that he has 
conquered or inherited. In the same way, this Self of the 
nature of Consciousness wanders about the body at will in 
dream, though not outside it, withdrawing the sense-faculties 
from their seats (at the external surface of the body)... It 
means that, under the prompting force of merit and demerit 
and desire, it (the Self) experiences impressions (vasana) 
similar to things it has previously experienced. Therefore in 
dream it experiences ‘worlds’ (situations) which do not really 
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exist and which are falsely superimposed on the Self as if they 
really belonged to it. And one should realize that this is 
exactly what happens in the waking state also. So it stands 
proved that the Self-consisting-of-Consciousness 1s pure and 
void of action, its factors and results. The *worlds' (situations) 
experienced in waking and dream, consisting in things to be 
done and things to do them with, being of the nature of action, 
its factors and results, are objects for a subject. The subject, 
therefore, must be different from the objects he apprehends, 
the ‘worlds’ of dream and waking. He is the Self-consisting- 
of-Consciousness, free from-all contamination coming from 
without.” 


9. 
bod 


7. But in what sense is it that he surveys the two worlds from 
the dream state? Where is he then based? How does he 
manage to do so? You want to know how all this takes place? 
Listen. The text says, “According to his resources’, where the 
reference is to his resources for travelling to another world, his 
basis or support for this. The soul, associated with whatever 
resources it has in the form of knowledge, action and previous 
experience” for attaining the goal of another world, stands on 
the threshold of departure, like a seed breaking into a sprout, 
and experiences both miseries and delights... The soul 
beholds miseries and delights consisting in impressions from 
its experiences in previous lives. And it beholds (in dream) 
some fractional parts of the results of its (past) meritorious 
and vicious deeds which pertain to its next life, either through 
the force of its merit and demerit or through the grace of some 
deity. 
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But how can one know that one sees in dream the miseries 
and delights in store for one in the next world? We reply that 
this has to be accepted because in dreams we see much that 
cannot be substantiated from the present life. And it must also 
be remembered that a dream is never an absolutely novel 
vision. It is usually (in part) a memory of what has been 
experienced before. Hence the ‘two worlds’ (referred to in the 
text) are (the present world and the next world and) not 
(merely) the state of waking and dreaming. 


Here the following argument might be raised in objection. 
The point has been made that when there are no external lights 
like the sun, the soul, associated with the complex of the body 
and its organs, enjoys experiences through the Self as Light, 
itself a distinct real principle. But no such distinct luminous 
principle, the objector might argue, really exists. For if we 
really knew of the absence of all suns and external lights we 
would be directly aware then and there of the self-luminous 
eternal Light as a distinct principle. But the fact is that the 
complex of the body and its organs is invariably perceived as 
permeated by the external lights. Therefore the Self as a 
distinct self-Iuminous principle is as good as non-existent, if 
not actually non-existent. If on the other hand, it were ever 
directly perceived as a distinct self-luminous principle void of 
all relation with matter and its effects, everything would be 
exactly as you claimed. 


It is to answer this that the text proceeds, ‘When he 
dreams'. When he goes into dream, then what does he take 
with him, and how does he attain that intermediary state (of 
dream)? The text speaks of ‘this world’. It means the world of 
perceived waking experience. It 1s all-comprehending.... Of 
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the ‘all’ in this sense he (the Self as dreamer) detaches a small 
fragment and takes it up — that is, he becomes affected by 
some impressions arising from the present life. Himself 
striking down his own body, he renders it unconscious. In the 
waking state the sun and the like (external luminous bodies) 
support the sense of sight, etc., so that there can be empirical 
experience through the body. The purpose of the soul's empir- 
ical experience in the body is that it should experience the 
fruits of its past meritorious and vicious deeds. And when its 
enjoyment of the fruit of its former meritorious and vicious 
deeds ceases in any given body, the soul is said to have struck 
down its own body, in that the above-mentioned cessation of 
enjoyment was due to the exhaustion of (a certain portion of) 
its own merit and demerit. 


Then it constructs a dream-body for itself, like a magic 
body, out of the latent impressions left by its past experience. 
It is said to perform this construction by its own agency, too, 
because here the dreamer depends on his own personal merit 
and demerit. He then dreams dreams, which consist of his own 
light assuming the form of the perception of objects. His light 
illumines representations that consist in impressions through 
and through (i.e. without any objective counterpart). For here 
it is the mental mode, composed throughout of impressions, 
that shines as luminous. Here it is said to be self-luminous. 
With his own luminosity as object, and with his own Light as 
subject, separate by nature and unbroken, the Self enters the 
dream state, enjoying as object its own luminosity in the form 
of impressions. It is this process that is described by the words 
‘he dreams’. In this state and at this time, the Light of the Self 
is distinct and uncontaminated by intermixture with the 
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external elements or with objects composed of them, either on 
the external or the mental plane. 


Perhaps you will ask how, if what has happened is that a 
fragment of this world has been detached and taken up (in the 
dream-experience), we (Advaitins) can still claim in these cir- 
cumstances that the soul is self-luminous. But there is 
nothing wrong here, as whatever is taken up 1s an object for 
the soul's vision. It is the very presence of some form of an 
object in dream that makes it possible to show that the soul is 
then self-luminous, whereas it is not possible to do so when 
no object is present, as, for example, in the case of dreamless 
sleep. But when the light of the soul as associated with 
impressions is perceived as an object, then the unbroken 
self-luminous Light is perceived fulfilling its function of 
illumination without any intermixture from anything else, and 
radically separated from the organ of sight and from the whole 
body and its organs, like a sword drawn from its sheath. This 
shows that the soul 1s self-luminous in dream. 


Now, you might ask how one could make a special dis- 
tinction and say that the soul is (demonstrably) self-luminous 
here in dream. For in dream subject and object are both found, 
just as in waking. But we answer that in dream there is a 
difference. In the waking state the Light of the Self is actually 
intermixed with the activities of the senses, as well as with the 
mind in its higher and lower aspects and the external factors 
such as the light (proceeding from external luminous bodies). 
But in dream the senses are not in operation, and hence the 
external supporting factors such as the light (proceeding from 
external luminous bodies) are absent, too. The Light of the 
Self is separate from all and standing in isolation.... 
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Well, but are not external objects apprehended in dream 
just as 1n waking? How, then, can you say that dream is 
different from waking because the senses are not then 
functioning? Listen. The text goes on to say that in dream 
there are no external objects like chariots. Nor are there any 
beasts to draw them, such as horses. Nor are there any roads 
on which to travel. The dreamer himself creates the chariots, 
the beasts and the roads. 


But how can he create chariots and other useful objects 
when he has no trees for timber to make them from? We 
reply: Has it not already been said, ‘Breaking off a fragment 
of this all-comprehending world, he strikes down the body and 
himself creates’? The fragment is the mental modification, 
consisting of an impression of past experience in this waking 
world. This is what he breaks off. And under the impulse of 
his merit and demerit, the impressions of chariots and other 
objects of past experience assume visible form as modific- 
ations of his mind. That is what was meant before when it was 
said, “He creates’. And it is exactly the same thing that the 
text refers to now in saying ‘He creates chariots and the like’. 
But in fact there are neither sense-organs, nor external 
luminaries like the sun to help the sense-organs, nor objects 
like chariots being revealed by them. There are only the 
impressions of all these arising from past experience of them 
(in the waking state). These impressions now lie in mental 
modifications arising under the impulse of past merit and 
demerit, which latter impulse is the sole cause of their being 
perceived at all. The light under which they are seen is the 
unbroken Light of the Self, separated and solitary like a sword 
drawn from its sheath. 
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There are then no delights (in the sense of delights arising 
from external objects), such as those proceeding from the birth 
of a son, etc., in all their varying degrees of intensity. There 
are no pools or tanks or rivers. He creates them himself in the 
form of impressions. Wherefore, ‘He is himself the agent’. As 
we have explained, this means that his merit and demerit are 
the causes of the rise of mental modifications bearing these 
impressions. There is no question of action in the literal sense, 
as the requisite factors of action are not available, and there 
cannot be action without the requisite factors. In dream, there 
can be no hands or feet or other such instruments. But in the 
waking state, when all these are present, there the body and 
senses, lit by the (reflected) light of the soul, performed the 
work which is later (through its resultant merit and demerit) 
the cause of the rise of mental modifications bearing the 
impressions of chariots and the like in dream. It is in this 
sense (only) that the soul is said to be the ‘agent’ in dream.? 


>, 
“We 


8. The answer is now given to the question ‘What is the 
luminous entity (deva) which sees dream?’ And that answer 
is as follows. There is a certain intermediary period before the 
onset of dreamless sleep when the organs have already ceased 
to function and the Vital Energies, such as the outgoing breath 
and the rest, are awake and protecting the body. In this inter- 
mediary period, this luminous principle (the mind), having 
withdrawn into itself hearing and other organs, like the sun 
(withdrawing its rays at sundown), experiences wonders in 
dream. That is to say, it cognizes itself in different forms as 
subject and object. 
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Now, you will say, in the matter of experiencing wonders 
the mind can only be the instrument of some experiencer. 
How, then, can it be claimed that it enjoys experiences 
independently? Is it not the ultimate knowing principle housed 
in the body-mind organism (ksetra-jfia) that is the 
experiencer? 


But there is nothing wrong with our position here. For the 
ultimate knowing principle enjoys independent activity only 
through the external adjunct of the mind. From the standpoint 
of the highest truth the ultimate knowing principle neither 
sleeps nor wakes, its appearance of waking and sleeping arises 
through the external adjunct of the mind alone... 


Some, however, maintain that 1f the ultimate knower were 
associated with the adjunct of mind in dream, this would 
contradict its nature as self-luminous.? But this is wrong. 
Their error proceeds from an inadequate knowledge of the 
meaning of the Vedic texts. For up till liberation all empirical 
notions, including that of self-luminosity, themselves arise 
from the external adjunct, the mind, and pertain to the realm 
of nescience. We know this from such Vedic texts as, ‘Where, 
indeed, there was another, as it were, there a seer who was one 
might see an object which was another’... and ‘But when to 
the knower of the Absolute all this has become the Self, then 
what (else) should he see with what?”*! Hence this objection 
is only made by those who have a very imperfect idea of the 
Absolute, not by those who are directly aware of the sole 
reality of the Self. 


But (if self-luminosity were a mere conception of 
nescience) would not that undermine the text, ‘Here (in the 
dream-state) this Spirit is self-luminous’? To this objection we 
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reply as follows. You have said much less than you could 
have done. For (on your supposition that the Vedic texts teach 
about the states of dream and dreamless sleep as facts), the 
text ‘It lies within the ether present within the heart? would 
mean that (in sleep) the Self was confined to the inner portion 
of the heart, and then its self-luminosity would be contradicted 
even more obviously. 


Very well, replies the objector, let us suppose that my 
view (that the Vedic text affirms the Self to be in a separate 
state in dream) has the defect (you suppose of contradicting its 
self-luminosity). But half the weight of your criticism is 
removed by the fact that the text implies that in dream the Self 
is isolated and self-luminous. But (the Advaitin maintains 
that) this is wrong. For the same Vedic text? later affirms that 
the Spirit lies in the subtle canals in (i.e. leading to and in) the 
pericardium. Hence on your theory it would then actually be 
connected with (and conditioned by) the pericardium and 
subtle canals (and hence its self-luminosity would still be 
contradicted). So your attempt to remove half the weight of 
my criticism by pointing to the Vedic affirmation of self- 
luminosity in dream was beside the point. 


You will ask me (1.e. you will ask the Advaitin), therefore, 
how I myself explain the text ‘Here (in dream) this Spirit is 
self-luminous’.** ....Lay aside your conceit and listen to the 
Vedic doctrine, for none of those who fancy themselves great 
scholars will be able to understand the Vedic doctrine in a 
hundred years if they retain their feelings of conceit. The 
self-luminosity of the Self is not contradicted when the soul is 
‘sleeping’ in the ether of the heart or when it ‘enters’ the 
pericardium and the subtle canals. For the Self remains un- 
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connected with them and can be shown to be quite distinct 
from them. Hence the soul can see impressions when, under 
the stress of the results of its earlier deeds, they become 
manifest in the mind through nescience as if they were a 
second object existing over against it, these impressions being 
awakened in the mind by the combined force of nescience, 
desire and past action. And the existence then of the Self as 
the self-luminous Witness, quite separate from the body and 
all its instruments of cognition, and from the impressions 
which it beholds as objects, could not be denied by even the 
most arrogant of logicians. Hence it was quite right to say that 
when the senses have been withdrawn into the mind, and the 
mind is not yet withdrawn into the Self (as it is in dreamless 
sleep), the latter, still associated with the mind, is able to see 
dreams. 


To the question, ‘How, exactly, does the Self “behold 
wonders"?' the text replies as follows. (The Self remains) 
associated with the impressions of the friend or son it has 
previously seen, and when these impressions are awakened it 
sees them, and then the notion arises, through nescience, that 
the impressions actually are the friend or son. Likewise, what 
has formerly been heard appears through impressions (in 
dream) to be heard again. Similarly, nescience prompts (in 
dream) the idea that one is repeatedly re-experiencing things 
that have been previously experienced in different places and 
in different quarters. This includes, according to the text, both 
what has been experienced in this birth and in former births, 
for there can be no impressions of what has not been 
experienced in any way whatever. And it includes also what 
has been heard about and thus only mentally experienced, both 
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in this and previous births. It includes the real, such as real 
water, and also the unreal, such as water seen in a mirage. In 
short, itself all, the Self sees all, both what has here been 
enumerated above and what has not been enumerated, as it has 
all the impressions of the mind for its external adjunct. This 
is how the ‘deity of the mind’, assuming the form of all the 
various instruments of cognition, sees dreams. 


2. Dreamless Sleep 


The close connection between dreamless sleep and liberation is 
one of the striking features of the teaching of the oldest Upanishads. 
It has been claimed that the connecting link here is the Vital 
Energy.?ó The Vital Energy was taken in the oldest Upanishads as 
the immortal element in man. It is the constant factor (the teaching 
ran) that ‘remains awake’ when the other factors of the personality 
are overpowered by dreamless sleep. All the other organs of man 
except the Vital Energy are periodically ‘overcome by death’ in the 
form of dreamless sleep.” But the Vital Energy is immortal. It does 
not ‘die’ either in dreamless sleep or with the death of the physical 
body. The Self is mortal in so far as it is identified with the mortal 
physical body and its organs in the waking state, but can be seen in 
its immortal form in dreamless sleep.” In dream, the full serenity of 
dreamless sleep is not attained, so it is called an intermediate state. 
In dreamless sleep the sense-faculties ‘enter into’ the Vital Energy, 
and they emerge from it again on waking.? In dreamless sleep, the 
physical body and organs seem actionless, but the Vital Energy 
continues tirelessly at work. Similarly, the conscious element in man 
remains conscious in dreamless sleep, even though there is nothing 
for it to know. When the Self emerges in its true state, the ego 
disappears. The realization of immortality involves the loss of 
the sense of individuality and of identification with a particular 
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personality. It is not the doctrine of Christianity or of the theistic 
Vedanta of Ramànuja and others, where the soul is held to be 
immortal as a particular individual. Yajfiavalkya even says, “There 
is no individual consciousness after death". When the Self emerges 
in its pristine purity it loses all limitations, including spatial 
limitations.“ The ‘Adhyatma Yoga’ of the Katha Upanishad rests on 
the teaching of the older Upanishads that dreamless sleep gives the 
key to the true nature of the Self in that it reveals it as free from 
ideas, desire and ego.” 


The Extracts from Sankara's writings on dreamless sleep that 
follow are divided into three Groups. Those in Group A follow the 
general line of the old upanishadic teaching, summarized in the 
previous paragraph. Those in Group B, however, emphasize that the 
dreamless sleep of the unenlightened or spiritually ignorant man is 
not enlightenment. A seed of nescience remains which prompts him 
to awaken as the same finite individual who formerly passed into 
sleep from the waking state, and to continue his painful experiences 
of waking and dream until all seeds of ignorance are destroyed 
through enlightenment. The references to dreamless sleep in section 
3 below (on Turiya) as one of the states of Prajfia should be 
considered in connection with those of Group B here, as they 
emphasize the ‘nescience’ aspect and ‘seed’ aspect of dreamless 
sleep. 


The last Extract of Group B, from the Commentary to 
Gaudapada's Karikas, contains a remarkable distinction between the 
mind of the ignorant man ‘dissolved’ in dreamless sleep but big 
with the seeds of future suffering, and the 'stilled' state of the mind 
of the enlightened man, which enjoys discrimination (viveka) and 
is void of the ‘impurities’ called subject and object set up by 
nescience. The reference to meditative concentration (samadhi) — 
a subject on which Sankara is not very eloquent elsewhere in his 
Vedantic works — and to the idealistic doctrine that the object as 
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well as the subject of experience is only a modification of the mind, 
take us back to the days of Gaudapada when the formulation of the 
Advaita philosophy was still holding much common ground with the 
Mahayana, for instance the view that liberation (called Nirvana by 
the Buddhists) arose from the ‘stilling’ (nirodha) of the mind 
through yoga practice. The passage is written with such conviction 
that it seems to rest on, or at any rate to be confirmed by, the 
author’s personal experience in the course of his spiritual life. 


Group C is very short and mentions states allied to dreamless 
sleep but not identical with it, namely coma (miircha) and deep 
meditative concentration (samadhi). The short final passage on 
samadhi shows how, outside his Commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Karikas, Sankara brackets it with dreamless sleep and coma as a 
mere temporary refuge from subject-object experience, not to be 
confused with enlightenment through spiritual knowledge. It is a 
mere temporary state, dependent on the action of an agent.” 


The student who compares Sankara’s texts on dreamless sleep 
with those of some of the later writers of his school will find a 
certain shift of emphasis. As Advaita developed into a scholastic 
system and came under attack from other schools, its adherents felt 
themselves forced to give more and more evidence to prove the 
existence of ‘nescience’ as a cosmic force, and one of the key 
principles in their system. Gradually the view gained ground that 
our reflections in the waking state on the experience in dreamless 
sleep ‘I slept happily, I knew nothing’ were in some sense a proof 
that we had ‘perceived’ nescience in dreamless sleep and could be 
cited as added evidence that nescience ‘existed’ as the womb of 
waking and dream experience. Nescience was treated as a kind of 
substance undergoing modifications, and virtually identified with 
Prakrti or Nature in the manner of the Mahabharata and Puranas, 
whereas for Sankara, Prakrti itself was an illusion set up by 
nescience. The doctrine of nescience as a substance undergoing 
modifications was used to explain the happiness of dreamless sleep. 
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The latter could not be due to any modification (vrtti) undergone by 
the mind, as all agreed that the mind was dissolved in dreamless 
sleep. But even if the mind was not in play, the happiness of dream- 
less sleep could be attributed to a modification undergone by 
nescience (ajfiána-vrtti) and ‘perceived’ directly by the Witness.“ 
Another distinction unknown to Sankara was that between ‘Maya’ 
and ‘Avidya’, with Avidyà conceived as a small parcel of Maya per- 
taining to an individual. It was later taught that the mind dissolved 
into this ‘Avidya’ (identified with the ‘causal body’) in dreamless 
sleep.“ 


All this represents a considerable development beyond what is 
found in Sankara's texts, and verbally stands in contradiction with 
some of them. Several times in the Extracts to follow in Group A 
Sankara emphatically denies that the absence of subject-object 
experience in dreamless sleep is due to nescience, and traces it to 
the natural non-duality of the Self, which precludes subject-object 
experience. But Sankara did also recognize the difficulties of the old 
upanishadic view that the soul enters the ether of the heart in 
dreamless sleep and dissolves in the Absolute without being aware 
of the fact. Why, for instance, is a spiritual path taught at all if one 
gains liberation merely by falling asleep?“ And how does one and 
the same individual persist between bouts of total dissolution in the 
Absolute? Sankara solved these problems, as the Extracts in Group 
B will show, by appeal to the conception of the persistence of a 
‘seed’ of nescience. And the question of whether or not the views 
of dreamless sleep current among the later members of his school 
were legitimate extensions of his own view depends very much on 
the value assigned to the word ‘seed’. According to a text that has 
already been quoted earlier," the seed should not be taken as 
anything positive, certainly not as a substance, but merely as that 
failure to realize that one is the infinite Self which is the prior 
condition for all those false representations of the Self that 
constitute our empirical experience. 
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Another point to bear in mind in trying to understand Sankara’s 
statements about dreamless sleep is that if, in many of them, he 
speaks of an 'absence of nescience', this is partly for a mere 
terminological reason. He most frequently used the term nescience 
to mean what he himself, in common with most other professional 
philosophers of his day, called ‘false knowledge’ (mithya-jfiana),^? 
namely a superimposition or positive misconception. Positive mis- 
conception is absent in dreamless sleep, coma and deep meditative 
concentration alike, and all sense of pain and limitation with it. But 
until positive knowledge that one is the Self of all is gained through 
the Advaita spiritual discipline, the ‘seed’ of nescience in the form 
of ‘not-being-awake-to-the-real’ remains, and the whole complex of 
impressions (vasana) that will awaken and emerge as waking and 
dream experience under the force of merit and demerit, remain with 
it. Only when there is the great awakening through the upanishadic 
texts communicated by a competent Teacher will the seeds of future 
empirical experience be burnt. 


TEXTS ON DREAMLESS SLEEP: GROUP A 


1. When, however, there is more than one word in the same 
grammatical case, such words can be taken (not as mutually 
contradictory but) as complementary, as in such sentences as 
*Heis asleep in his bed at home'. In this way we may understand 
the texts when they say that in dreamless sleep the soul sleeps 
‘in the subtle bodily canals (nadi), in the pericardium, in the 
Absolute’. The Veda teaches, too, that in dreamless sleep both 
the subtle canals and the Vital Energy are involved, as they are 
mentioned together in the same phrase in the text ‘He (the soul) 
is in them (the subtle canals) when he is asleep and sees no 


dream, and then he becomes one with the Vital Energy’. 
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And we have already learned from our discussion in con- 
nection with the Sūtra, ‘The Vital Energy is, as the Kausitaki 
Upanishad affirms, the Absolute, for so we have to understand 
i'," that the Vital Energy is (in this context) itself the 
Absolute. Even from the passages where the subtle canals of 
the body are mentioned as the only resting place of the soul in 
dreamless sleep, such as ‘In dreamless sleep he rests in the 
subtle canals?,?! we understand that the soul (in fact) rests in 
the Absolute alone, and that the subtle canals are only the 
instrument for this, as there is nothing in the passage which 
inherently contradicts the doctrine taught elsewhere that in 
dreamless sleep the soul unites with the Absolute. Our inter- 
pretation does not contradict the locative case in the words ‘in 
the subtle canals’, as one who passes into the Absolute 
through these canals is still in them when the process is 
complete. Anything that is carried down into the sea by the 
Ganges is still ‘in the Ganges’ when it has just reached the 
sea. 


Furthermore, the text 1s concerned with the passage of the 
soul to the Absolute (in the state of dreamless sleep) through 
these subtle canals (in the body) that are connected with rays 
emanating from the sun.” The soul is spoken of as ‘gliding 
along’ these canals in order to eulogize them. For the text first 
says, ‘In dreamless sleep he rests in the subtle canals’, and 
then proceeds, ‘No evil touches him’, which constitutes an 
eulogy of the subtle canals. And the text mentions the reason 
why the soul is then untouched by evil, saying that he is 
united with effulgence (tejas). It means that he is then 
enveloped in the effulgence of the subtle canals in the form of 
‘bile’ (pitta) and thus sees no external objects. Or else the 
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word effulgence may here refer to the Absolute itself, as the 
word 'effulgence' (tejas) is used elsewhere to stand for the 
Absolute, as for example in the text, “The Absolute, verily, is 
pure effulgence' 2^ The meaning is that in that state the soul is 
certainly united with the Absolute through the instrumentality 
of the subtle canals and that no evil touches it. And the reason 
for the soul’s not being affected by evil when it is united with 
the Absolute is learned from other passages, such as ‘All evils 
end here, for this world of Brahman is a place where all evil 
stands destroyed" ?? This being so, we have to understand from 
the present text that in dreamless sleep the soul lies both in 
the subtle canals and also in the Absolute, which 1s mentioned 
elsewhere (in the Veda) as its resting place in dreamless 
sleep.... 


By 'pericardium' (puritat) 1s meant the housing of the 
heart. That which is lying in the ether of the heart within the 
external housing may also be said to be lying within the 
housing, just as one who lives within a (house in a) walled 
city may be said to be living ‘within the walls of the city’. 
And we have learned from the discussions over the Sūtra ‘The 
small place, because of what follows"?! that the ether of the 
heart is the Absolute. And we also know that the soul lies both 
in the subtle canals and the pericardium, because they, too, are 
mentioned together in a single phrase in the text ‘Moving 
along towards it through these subtle canals, he rests in the 


pericardium of the heart' ?? 


The fact that Being (sat) and ‘The Conscious One (prajfia)’ 
are the Absolute is well known. Hence these texts refer in 
practice to three resting places for the soul in dreamless sleep, 
namely, the subtle canals, the pericardium, and the Absolute. 
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But the real resting place is the Absolute alone, for the subtle 
canals and the pericardium are but instruments. 


Furthermore, the subtle canals and the pericardium are the 
resting places of the soul only in the capacity of external 
adjuncts, and even this only in the sense that its organs abide 
there.” For nothing can serve directly as a resting place for the 
individual soul in its true nature (as the Absolute), but only 
indirectly, as providing the resting place for its adjuncts. For 
in its true nature it is self-established by its own power, being 
nothing different from the Absolute. Even when the Absolute 
is spoken of as being its ‘support’ in dreamless sleep, it 1s not 
meant that the Absolute and the individual soul are separate 
beings, respectively support and supported, but rather that the 
two are in reality identical. For the Veda says, 'In dreamless 
sleep, my dear one, he becomes united with pure Being, he 
goes to his own Self (svapiti, he sleeps = svam apito, he is 
dissolved in his own Self)’. Here the word ‘svam’ means the 
Self, and the text implies that the one in dreamless sleep 
(supta) attains to his own true nature. 


Of course, it 1s also true that the individual soul is never 
anything but united with the Absolute, as it can never lose its 
own true nature. But in waking and dream it appears to 
acquire a foreign nature on account of its external limiting 
adjuncts, and it is only relative to this appearance that it is 
said to ‘attain’ its true nature in dreamless sleep. So it would 
be quite wrong to conclude from these (texts) that the soul in 
dreamless sleep was only occasionally united with pure Being, 
and sometimes not. 


And again, even on the basis of admitting alternative 
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resting places, the account of dreamless sleep will remain 
exactly the same, consisting as it does of the cessation of all 
particular cognition. Being united with pure Being in that 
state, it is but right that the soul should have no subject-object 
cognition (vijfíana), for, as the Veda puts it, “With what should 
he then have knowledge of what?'$! Whereas if the soul lay 
only in the subtle canals or pericardium, one could not see any 
reason why it should not enjoy particular cognition, for there 
it would be in the realm of differentiation, and there, as the 
Veda puts it, “Where there was, as it were, another, there a 
subject, who was one, might see an object which was 
another’. 

You might say that, even for that which abides in the 
realm of difference, extreme distance and other empirical 
factors are what cause the absence of cognition. True, we 
could admit this if once we could admit that the soul were 
limited in its true nature, and it would then be as when we say 
of Visnumitra that he has gone abroad and cannot see his own 
house. But the soul admits of no limitation except that 
apparently imposed by external adjuncts. Even if we admit 
that it is extreme distance and other empirical factors that 
produce absence of knowledge in the soul when it is identified 
with its external adjuncts, this will in no way affect the truth 
of the position that we are at present defending. For it will still 
be right to say that in dreamless sleep, when the external 
.adjuncts (the mind and the senses) have ceased to function, the 
soul is for that very reason united with pure Being alone, and 
it is for the same reason that it has no particular cognition. 


Our doctrine on this point is not concerned with affirming 
that the subtle canals and the pericardium are really the resting 
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places of the soul in dreamless sleep, along with the Absolute 
and on a level with it. For no advantage would result to us 
from any alleged knowledge that the subtle canals or the 
pericardium were the resting place of the soul during 
dreamless sleep. No particular advantages are mentioned 
anywhere in the Veda as being specifically connected with 
this knowledge, and it is nowhere declared to be a subordinate 
element in any other body of teaching which is concerned 
with man's advantage. Our concern, therefore, in enunciating 
the present doctrine, is solely to teach that the Absolute is the 
unfailing resting place of the soul during dreamless sleep. And 
this knowledge has real benefit for man, for it shows him that 
his real Self is the Absolute and that it 1s (by nature) free from 
the empirical experience (and pain) that characterizes dream 
and waking.... 


And because the Self alone is the resting place of the soul 
during dreamless sleep, it is always and regularly ‘from the 
Self? that it (returns when it) wakes up. This is what is taught 
in a section on dreamless sleep where a question is asked, 
‘From whence did it return?’® And at the time of answering 
it is replied, ‘Just as minute sparks rise up from a fire, even so 
all these organs rise up from the Self' and so on. The same 
truth is taught in the text, ‘Having come from pure Being, they 
are not aware that they have come from pure Being’. Had 
there been any question of alternative resting places for the 
soul during dreamless sleep, apart from the Self, the Veda 
would have taught that it sometimes ‘came from’ the subtle 
canals, sometimes from the pericardium and sometimes from 
the Self. 


But here we take up a new point for consideration. When 
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there is an awakening from this union, is it only the one who 
attained union (with the Self in dreamless sleep) who 
awakens, or is it that there are other possibilities? For 
instance, should the formula be, ‘Either He (the Lord) or 
another (the individual soul) awakens?’ And one might at first 
suppose that there were alternative possibilities. For when a 
drop of water is poured into a large body of water, it then just 
becomes that body of water. It would be difficult to take it out 
again, saying “This is that exact drop of water’. And in the 
same way, when one is in dreamless sleep, he is united with 
the Supreme. That is what ‘attaining union in dreamless sleep’ 
means. He cannot then again emerge as separate, so the 
formula we would expect would be, ‘Either He Himself 
(iSvara) or another, the individual soul, awakens’. 


Against this, the author of the Sutras replies, ‘It is the 
same individual who goes to his own true nature in dreamless 
sleep and emerges from it again. It is he only, and not 
another’. Why is this so? The author of the Sutras replies, 
‘Because of (considerations arising from) ritual, because of 
memory, because of the Vedic texts affirming the point, and 
because of the injunctions’. And we shall now proceed to 
explain these reasons separately. 


First of all, he who awakens from dreamless sleep must be 
the same as he who went into it, because we see (in the case 
of the long rituals that last several days) people carrying on 
with the same rite after awakening from sleep. For (in the case 
of the long rituals) a person will proceed on one day to attend 
to the remainder of a rite he had begun the day before. And it 
would make no sense that it should be another person who 
took up for completion a rite that had been half carried out by 
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someone else. So we conclude that (where there is a single rite 
lasting more than one day) it 1s one and the same person who 
performs the rite on the earlier day and the later day. 


And here is the next reason (derived from memory) why 
the one who awakens must be the same as the one who went 
into dreamless sleep. If it were another, the later memory on 
the part of one who wakes up, ‘I saw that there yesterday’, 
would be inexplicable. For one person cannot remember the 
experiences of another. Nor would one's memory of oneself 
as ‘I am that same’ be explicable if it was another who awoke 
from dreamless sleep. 


And we conclude also from certain Vedic texts that the 
one who awakens must be the same as the one who went to 
sleep. ‘(When that same one has enjoyed himself in this dream 
state and roamed about and seen good and evil things,) he 
hastens back in each case to the place where he started from 
in order to become awake’.” ‘All creatures go to this realm of 
Brahman every day, but are not aware of it’. ‘Whatever they 
are in this world, whether a tiger or a lion or a boar or a worm 
or a moth or a mosquito or a fly, that they again become’. 
These and other Vedic passages about awakening from dream- 
less sleep would not be intelligible if he who awoke from it 
was different from the one who entered it. 


And the same conclusion follows from (the presence in the 
Veda of) the injunctions to perform rituals and symbolic 
meditation. Otherwise these injunctions would be useless. For 
on the view that he who awakens from sleep is not the same 
as he who entered into it, it would follow that he who simply 
went into dreamless sleep would be liberated. And if that were 
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the case, what, pray, would be the point in rituals or 
meditation, which bring their fruit only at a later time? 


And there is more. On the view that the one who awoke 
was different from the one who went to sleep, the one who 
awoke would be a second soul, and if he were taken as already 
in the midst of experiences in another body, this would 
involve an irrational and inexplicable break in the experiences 
associated with that body. And if, to avoid this difficulty, you 
assume that the first soul awakens in the body formerly 
occupied by the second soul (to fill the gap), you gain little. 
For what do you gain by supposing that the one who goes to 
sleep in one body awakens in another, in comparison with the 
ordinary belief that the one who goes to sleep in a given body 
awakens in that same body? 


Again, 1f you say that the sleeper awakens liberated, it 
would follow that liberation had (a beginning and therefore) 
an end. And the re-awakening of one (who was liberated and 
so) whose nescience had ceased would in any case be un- 
intelligible. The same argument serves to refute the view that 
it is the Lord (isvara) who awakens. For He is ever bereft of 
nescience. 


Again, on the hypothesis that the one who awakens is 
different from the one who went to sleep, one can hardly 
escape the twin charges of attributing to one person the results 
of deeds he did not commit and of removing from another the 
possibility of experiencing the results of actions he did 
commit. So we conclude that he who awakens is the same as 
he who went to sleep, and is not another. 


It was urged above that it would be impossible for the 
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individual soul to emerge as such from union with the Ab- 
solute in dreamless sleep, in just the same way as it is 
impossible to pick up a drop of water that has been poured 
into a larger body of water. But this we deny. It is quite right 
to say that the drop of water cannot be picked up, as there is 
nothing to distinguish it from the rest of the water into which 
it has fallen. But the case of the soul uniting with the Absolute 
in dreamless sleep is not parallel, as here there are factors able 
to produce a distinction, such as work (merit and demerit) and 
the merit arising from meditations practised in the context of 
the Vedic ritual. Moreover, the presence of distinctions is 
possible even in things which mere human insight cannot 
distinguish, as 1s instanced by the power of the swan to 
distinguish water from milk (even when they are intermixed). 


Again, there is no separate being existing apart from the 
supreme Being and in principle capable of being distinguished 
from it, as the drop of water was at one stage distinct from the 
larger body of water into which it fell. It 1s pure Being itself 
which, viewed in relation to its external limiting adjuncts, is 
loosely spoken of as constituting the individual soul, as we 
have many times explained. It is in these circumstances that, 
as long as there is association with the bondage pertaining to 
a particular adjunct, the notion of one's constituting a 
particular individual soul remains. If, however, there were 
association with the bondage pertaining to a different external 
adjunct, there would be experience of oneself as a different 
soul. Therefore, (since one retains a sense of one's own 
identity as an individual), it must be that one and the same 
external adjunct (i.e. the subtle body) persists through (the 
cycle of repeated states of) dreamless sleep and waking, just 
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as (one and the same plant persists through the repeated cycles 
of) seed and sprout.” 


<% 
2. Now, said Ajātaśatru, with a, view to explaining his 
meaning, listen while I give the answer to the question I raised 
earlier. The question was, ‘When this soul was asleep, this 
*soul-consisting-of-consciousness", where was it and from 
whence (at the time of waking) does it return?’ 


At that time (1.e. the time of dreamless sleep as viewed 
retrospectively from the waking standpoint), through its *con- 
sciousness’ (vijfiana), through a certain faculty residing in the 
inner organ and brought into being through the nature of the 
external adjunct (the psycho-physical organism) of the soul, it 
withdraws into itself the powers of speech and the various 
other faculties of action and cognition, and rests in the ether 
of the heart, the ether in its pure natural form, not that (ether 
regarded as one of the five elements constituting the world 
and) familiar in ordinary experience. It is the ether in the 
centre of the heart that is meant, and here the word ‘ether’ 
means the supreme Self, which is the soul in its true nature. 


It is not just a matter of resting in the ether (as if it were 
one separate thing resting in another separate thing), for we 
learn from another text “He is then united with pure Being, my 
dear one". The meaning is that the soul throws off its nature 
as a particular self, which is created by its connection with the 
external adjunct called the subtle body” and ‘rests in’ (i.e. 
exists as) its own true Self in perfect transcendence (kevala). 


But how do we know that when it throws off its function 
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of superintending over the body and senses it then ‘rests in’ its 
own Self? From the familiar expression. To explain what that 
is, the text goes on to say that when the soul absorbs the 
consciousness of speech and the rest we then say, ‘Svapiti’ (he 
sleeps). That (‘svapiti’) is the familiar way of designating the 
soul in that state. And it is a way of speaking that reveals its 
true condition in that state. ‘Svapiti’ stands for ‘Svam apiti’, 
which means ‘He dissolves in his own Self". 


And if, while accepting that popular nomenclature 
suggests that in dreamless sleep the soul has a form other than 
the empirical one, you ask fór some more definite proof, the 
text proceeds, ‘At the time of dreamless sleep the organ of 
smell is held in abeyance’. The word ‘prana’ here stands for 
the organ of smell, as the context of this passage is dealing 
with organs. For it is only in connection with the organs and 
having them for its adjuncts that the soul has its empirical 
nature. But in the state of dreamless sleep the soul has 
absorbed all its organs and faculties such as the power of 
speech and the rest (i.e. of the organs of cognition and action). 
As the text puts it, “Speech is absorbed, hearing is absorbed, 
mind is absorbed’. From this we conclude that when all organs 
are absorbed, the Self remains established in itself, free from 
all division into action, its factors and results.” 


e 
ho d 


3. When the individual conscious soul sleeps, then, even 
when it dreams, it is pure and free from the characteristics of 
the objective sphere. And when it gives up that activity of 
seeing called dream and falls into dreamless sleep it attains its 
own natural purity (samprasada), like water attaining its 
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natural purity when withdrawn from all contamination by 
other things from without... 


The sense, then, is that when there is no particular 
knowledge, the individual conscious soul is in dreamless sleep 
(supta). But what is the succession of events leading to 
dreamless sleep? The text goes on to explain. 


The hitàs, being the subtle canals (nàdi) called by that 
name, are products of food and drink in the body. They run, 
seventy-two thousand in number, from the lump of flesh 
called the heart to the lotus-shaped outer covering of the heart 
(the pericardium), which they pervade. But the word ‘peri- 
cardium' is here used figuratively to mean the whole body, so 
that the canals in fact pervade this latter, branching outwards 
towards the outer periphery like veins on an A$vattha leaf. 


The heart is the seat of the intellect (buddhi) or inner 
organ (antahkarana), and the other external sense-organs are 
under the control of the intellect resident in the heart. Under 
the force of merit and demerit, the intellect in the waking state 
impels the sense of hearing and the rest along the subtle 
canals, which intersect the body like the strands of a fishing- 
net, till they reach their respective seats in the ear-drum and 
the like, where it superintends their functions. The individual 
conscious soul pervades the intellect, illumining it with his 
consciousness. And when the intellect contracts, the individual 
conscious soul contracts in conformity with the intellect. This 
is the ‘dreamless sleep’ of the individual soul, and the 
experiences at the time of its expansion in the waking state 
constitute its ‘enjoyment’. For it conforms to the condition of 
its external adjuncts, such as the intellect, in the same way that 
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the (reflection of the) moon conforms to the condition (calm 
or ruffled, etc.,) of the water in which it is reflected. Hence 
when the intellect returns from the waking state and travels 
along the canals to the pericardium, the Self travels (appears 
to travel) with it and rests in the pericardium. But the word 
‘pericardium’ here refers to the body as a whole and it means 
that the Self rests pervading all the parts of the body without 
distinction, as fire pervades molten iron. Although it remains 
quite unchanged in its own true nature, it is said to 'lie in the 
pericardium’, because it conforms (i.e. appears to conform) to 
the (changes in the) intellect, which themselves conform to 
merit and demerit. For there is no real relationship with the 
body in dreamless sleep, as the text will say later, ‘He has 
then passed beyond all griefs of the heart’.” 

The text now goes on to give an example to illustrate how 
this state is free from all worldly griefs. Conceive a youth or 
a new-born baby, or an emperor whose subjects are in perfect 
control and who is invariably able to fulfil his word, or a 
Brahmin whose learning and good conduct have reached the 
highest pitch of maturity, and suppose that they have attained 
such a flood of bliss as to obliterate all suggestion of pain, and 
are resting in that bliss. The natural joy of those beings, the 
youth and the others, would be taken in the world to be the 
highest there is. And if they were to come to feel pain it 
would be because they had departed from their natural state, 
so that the text was but right in taking their state as an image 
of perfect joy. For these are all examples which are perfectly 
familiar and intelligible. It has to be understood that the 
reference is to the natural state of these beings in general, not 
to their particular condition in dreamless sleep alone, since the 
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happiness of dreamless sleep is what the example is supposed 
to illustrate, and if there were no difference between the 
illustration and the thing to be illustrated there could not be 
any illustration. Even so does this individual conscious soul 
rest in its own natural state as the Self at the time of dreamless 
sleep, devoid of all the qualities of the world of 
transmigration.” 


4 

4. Now, you might claim (against the strict Non-Dualist) that 
something other than oneself was always perceived. But this 
view is wrong, as it is contradicted by dreamless sleep and 
deep meditative concentration (samadhi), where no ‘other’ is 
perceived. Nor can you retort that the apparent non-perception 
of another in dreamless sleep is due to the mind being 
engrossed in something different from oneself but changeless 
(on the analogy of the arrow-maker so engrossed in the arrow 
he is making that he is aware of nothing else). For non- 
perception in dreamless sleep is total. Nor can you say that 
because an ‘other’ is perceived in waking and dream it must 
be real, for these two states are set up by nescience. That 
*perception-of-another' which characterizes waking and dream 
is the work of nescience, for it does not occur except in the 
presence of ignorance (of the infinitude of the Self). 


Perhaps you will say that the non-perception characteristic 
of dreamless sleep is also the work of nescience. But this 
would be wrong, as it is the essential nature of the Self. The 
essence (tattva) of a substance is not subject to modification, 
as it depends on nothing external. Modification can never 
constitute the true essence of the real, as it depends on action 
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from without. It is the accidental features associated with the 
real that depend on action from without, and these constitute 
its *modifications'. As regards the Self, the perception enjoyed 
in waking and dream is but an accidental feature. The true 
nature (svarüpa) of a thing, not dependent on any external 
factor, is its essence (tattva). That element in anything which 
depends on a second thing (like, for instance, the heat derived 
from fire in a red-hot iron bar) is not the essence of that thing, 
as it will not be found in it in the absence of the second thing. 
Hence, because non-perception (of objects) 1s the natural state 
of the Self, no distinctions are found in dreamless sleep as 
they are in waking and dream." 


6, 
“We 


5. Now, this state of being the Self of all, liberation, the 
result of knowledge, void of action, its factors and results, 
where nescience, desire and action find no place, is taught to 
exist on the basis of a piece of immediate evidence. The 
subject has already been introduced in the words, ‘When he is 
in dreamless sleep he desires no desires and dreams no 
dreams’.”” And this form of his was said to be the Self of all 
and his ‘highest world’. It is beyond desire.... 


And it is free from sin. By the word ‘sin’ is meant merit 
and demerit.... The state is also fearless. Fear, indeed is an 
effect of nescience, for it has been said, ‘He conceives objects 
of fear through nescience’.” In denying the effect of nescience 
here, the text denies (by implication) the presence of the cause 
of that effect also, namely nescience itself. The fearless state 
is that state free from nescience.... 


Now, if the Self undergoes no destruction in this state of 
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dreamless sleep and rests in its own true form, why is it that 
it has no knowledge of itself as ‘I am’ or of external objects, 
as it has in waking and dream? Listen to the reason why it has 
no knowledge in the state of dreamless sleep. The sole reason 
why it has no knowledge is that it is a perfect unity. 


To explain this further he gives an example, for one can 
clarify what one wants to say through an example. When in 
the world a man in a state of desire is embraced by his 
well-loved wife who is in the same state, he has no knowledge 
of anything outside himself as ‘This is something separate 
from me', nor does he have any introspective knowledge of 
the form ‘Here am I, happy or unhappy’. When he is not being 
embraced by her he knows everything, both inner and outer, 
being separate from it, but at the time of the embrace he did 
not know it, being sunk in unity with all. The same is the case 
with the soul, the experiencer in the body. Being separated 
(through nescience) from its salt-lump-like unity with the 
elements, it enters here into the body and senses like the 
reflection of the moon or other object entering the water. And 
this same soul, embraced by its own Self in the form of 
Consciousness in its real natural state of transcendent Light, 
becomes a perfect unity, the Self of all, with no internal 
differentiation, and knows no other object outside itself, and 
no distinction within itself, such as ‘This am I, happy or 
miserable (or whatever the case may be)'. 


It was in this connection that you asked, ‘Why does he 
know nothing in this state of dreamless sleep, if he is then in 
his natural state as the Light of Consciousness?' I have now 
stated the reason, which is that he is now a perfect unity, like 
that of a man and his wife in embrace. And this implies that 
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variety is the cause of particular cognitions. And it has already 
been said that nescience is the cause of variety, inasmuch as 
it is what creates the notion of objects other than the Self. 
Hence, when the Self is separated from nescience it attains 
perfect unity with all. There being then no distinction of 
knower, knowledge and known, how could particular 
cognitions arise? Or how could there be such a thing as desire 
in the Self as Light, when it 1s established in its own natural 
state? 


And this is his form of perfect unity with all; this form of 
the Self as self-Iuminous Consciousness in its natural state is 
a form where all his desires are realized. Only he whose 
objects of desire are separate from himself, and so other than 
himself, fails to realize them, as individuals like Devadatta 
and the rest do in the waking state. But this form of the Self 
is not separated from anything in that way, and hence in this 
form the Self has realized all its desires. 


One might raise the question, ‘Is it that in dreamless sleep 
he is ‘not separate’ from things that are really other? Or is it 
that *other things' really are his own Self?' To this question 
the text replies, ‘Nothing other than the Self exists". Why? 
Because in this form ‘All his desires are the Self’. In dream 
and waking, the objects of desire have the form of being 
apparently separated from the Self and existing elsewhere. But 
(in dreamless sleep) that which is the real Self of this separate 
form has realized all its desires, because in it there is no 
nescience to set up the notion of anything else as ‘other’. 
Hence this form of the soul in dreamless sleep is desireless, as 
there are no objects of desire. Also, it is, as the text says, 
‘Void of grief’.”” 
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6. In fact, however, the example of the man and woman in 
close embrace has been brought up to... establish the self- 
luminosity of the Self in dreamless sleep. Self-luminosity is 
present in dreamless sleep. But one is not aware of it because 
all is then one. But it should not be taken that the self- 
luminous light of the Self is anything that comes to it 
adventitiously, like desire, action and the rest. 


The text first indicates this indirectly, and then goes on 
with the subject in hand. And that subject is the condition of 
the Self that is directly experienced in dreamless sleep, where 
it is free from nescience, desire and action. To say that (in 
dreamless sleep) the Self is beyond all relations is only to state 
a simple fact. Here the Self is beyond desire, has no evils and 
has nothing to fear. In this state, says the text, ‘A father is no 
father’. What makes a father a father in relation to his son is 
the act of engendering him, and at the time of dreamless sleep 
the ‘father’ is severed from all relation with that act. Hence a 
father is no father, because severed from the act that produced 
the father-son relation. And we conclude that, by implication, 
the ‘son’ cannot at that time be a son of his ‘father’. For it was 
that act of engendering that caused the relation connecting 
both of them. Hence at the time of dreamless sleep the Self is 
in pure transcendence. And the text says, ‘Free from evil’. 


Similarly, a mother is no mother. The worlds that have 
been gained or have yet to be gained through ritualistic action 
are no worlds (for the sleeper) because he has no connection 
with any ritualistic act. The case is the same with the Vedas. 
They lay down the ends and means and the relations between 
the two for ritualistic practice, and their verse portions are part 
of the ritual, in so far as they lay down what must be recited. 
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But whether they have been recited or have yet to be recited, 
they are connected with the sleeper only through his ritualistic 
action, and because he has gone beyond all connection with 
that action at the time of dreamless sleep, the Vedas are (for 


him) ‘no Vedas' 


D 
7. The word 'svapnantam' here means 'dreamless sleep’ as 
being in the middle between 'dreams' (svapna), the latter 
being taken as the state of seeing (in either dream or waking). 
Or the etymology may be through ‘svapna-satattvam’, 
meaning ‘sleep in its true nature’, where the implied meaning 
would also be dreamless sleep, as is shown by the text 
*Dreamless sleep means that he has gone to his own Self"?! 
The experts in Advaita hold that it is only in dreamless sleep 
that the individual goes to the Self. When the mirror is 
removed, the reflection of the man that it contained goes back 
into the man himself. And in the same way, when the mind 
and the other organs cease to function in dreamless sleep, the 
supreme deity that has entered into the mind as the individual 
soul in the form of a reflection of Consciousness with a view 
to unfolding name and form, returns to its own nature, 
abandoning its form as the soul, where it has the name ‘mind’. 
So it is clear that the word ‘svapnantam’ here means 
dreamless sleep. 


Where, on the other hand, he goes to sleep and sees 
dreams, those dream-visions, being associated with pleasure 
and pain, are the result of merit and demerit. For it is accepted 
that it is merit and demerit that cause pleasure and pain. And 
it is only with the help of nescience and desire that merit and 
demerit can function as causes of pleasure and pain, and of 
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seeing those dreams as their effects. Hence dream is necessar- 
ily accompanied by desire and merit and demerit, the causes 
of continued transmigratory experience. In dream, therefore, 
the soul does not ‘go to the Self’. And this is supported by 
other Vedic texts such as ‘(In dreamless sleep) he is not 
accompanied by merit, he is not accompanied by demerit, for 
he has passed beyond all sorrows of the heart’, ‘This 
(dreamless sleep) is his state beyond desires’ and ‘This is his 
highest bliss".*? 


With a view to show that it is in dreamless sleep alone that 
we find the Self in its form as a deity, liberated from its 
condition as individual soul, the argument proceeds: My dear 
one, have a clear idea of what I am saying as I speak to you. 
When do we have dreamless sleep? When the sleeping man is 
referred to by the word 'svapit (he sleeps). This is the 
common term in the world, and it has reference to the con- 
dition of the one asleep. When a man is referred to by the term 
‘svapiti’ (he sleeps) then he is in unity with Being, designated 
by the word 'Sat', the deity who is the special topic of the 
present section of the Upanishad. That deity, having first 
*entered' into the mind, that is, come into association with the 
mind and other organs, then abandons his form as the 
individual soul and returns to his own form as pure Being 
(sat), that is, Being in the highest sense of the term 
(paramartha-satya). He thus dissolves back into his own Self 
(svapiti = svam apigati). That is why ordinary people in the 
world refer to the soul at that time by the word ‘svapiti’, he 
sleeps. The text means that our use of this word, which has 
etymological implications, is an indication that in dreamless 
sleep the soul attains to its true Self. 
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But how is it that ordinary people in the world know that 
there is union of the soul with its true Self in dreamless sleep? 
The reason given is that the cause of dreamless sleep is the 
weariness engendered in the waking state. In the waking state, 
the soul becomes weary through expenditure of effort in 
connection with the experiences of pleasure and pain that 
supervene through merit and demerit. Then the organs become 
weary of their various functions and withdraw from them.... 
The Vital Energy alone remains awake, unweary, in the vile 
nest of the body, and then (in dreamless sleep) the soul 
proceeds to its own Self, the deity called ‘Being’ (sat), to get 
rid of its weariness. The accepted view of the people in the 
world that this weariness cannot be made good from any other 
source except that of becoming established in one's own true 
Self is justified. For (the present Vedic text confirms that) ‘He 
goes to his own Self’.® 


$ 
heod 


8. But when in dreamless sleep that nescience which sets up 
the appearance of beings other than the Self has ceased, there 
is no (apparent) entity separated from oneself as another. Then 
with what could one see, smell or understand what? The One 
is embraced by one’s own Self as intelligence (prajfia), of the 
nature of self-luminous light. One is then all serene, with 
one's desires attained, transparent as water, and all one on 
account of the absence of any second. For, if a second thing 
is distinguished, it is distinguished through nescience, and as 
that has now ceased, what is left is all one. 


It is the Seer, because of its seeing, being of the nature of 
self-luminous Light (which is not due to any act of seeing, or, 
indeed, action of any kind), and is without a break. It is 
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without a second, so that there is no second thing for it to see. 
This is the immortal, fearless state. This is the world of 
Brahman, that is, the world that is Brahman (the Absolute). O 
King, (says Yajfiavalkya), at this time, the supreme Reality, 
having thrown off all distinct external adjuncts, such as the 
body and senses, shorn of all relationships, rests in its own 
Light.... 


This is the highest state of the soul. All other states from 
that of the creator-god (Brahma) down to the meanest clump 
of grass involve embodiment, are imagined through nescience 
and are secondary because they belong to the realm of 
nescience. But this state is far higher than the state of the gods 
and other exalted beings, won through the performance of 
ritual and through meditations on the symbolic significance of 
elements in the ritual. It is a state of identity with the Self of 
all, where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows 
nothing else. This is the highest glory.... But it is not within 
the compass of achievement through action, as it is one’s own 
natural state (and so eternal and not adventitious)... It is one’s 
highest bliss when compared with whatever joys are promoted 
by the contact of the senses with their objects, because it is 
eternal. ‘That which is infinite, that is joy’, says another text." 
Where one sees another, knows another, that is perishable, 
inferior joy. But this 1s the opposite of that, so this is one’s 
highest bliss. On a fraction of this bliss, set up by nescience 
and lasting as long as the contact of the senses with particular 
objects, all other beings subsist. Who are those other beings? 
Those who have become separated from this bliss through 
nescience and have become falsely imagined as other than the 
Absolute. Being other than the Absolute, they subsist on a 
fraction of this bliss, maintained by the contact of their senses 
with objects." 
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9. The question arises (with regard to dreamless sleep): 
*Where, then, did this soul then lie, O Balaki? Where was it? 
Whence did it return?’ Here the problem is: when a person 
is awakened from dreamless sleep, the soul beyond the body 
and organs is awakened, but is there also some further 
principle beyond the soul in play? And the answer runs: 
‘When he is asleep and sees no dreams, then he is one with 
the Vital Energy’ and again later ‘From this Self the Vital 
Energies proceed to their respective stations, from the Vital 
Energies proceed the presiding deities, and from these the 


worlds'.9? 


The upanishadic doctrine is that in dreamless sleep the 
individual soul unites (in pure identity) with the Absolute, and 
it is from the Absolute that the world, beginning with the Vital 
Energy, springs forth. The dreamless sleep of the individual 
soul, a state of untrammelled purity,* represents its true nature 
(svarüpa), void of all particular cognition set up by adjuncts. 
Its return from thence is a fall. And it is declared by the Veda 
in this passage that that state must be known to be none other 
than the supreme Self. ? 


TEXTS ON DREAMLESS SLEEP: GROUP B 


10. You ask how it 1s that all beings should attain unity with 
pure Being (in dreamless sleep) without being aware of the 
fact? Listen, and I will explain the matter to you with the help 
of an example. In the world, my dear one, bees make honey 
by gathering juices from various different trees and mingling 
them together into one substance, honey. And when they have 
been mingled together as one substance, the various juices no 
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longer feel a sense of their own distinctness as ‘I am the juice 
of this mango or that Jack-fruit'. They do not feel their own 
distinctness, for instance, in the sort of way intelligent humans 
feel when gathered together in a group. For the latter have 
feelings like ‘I am so-and-so, the son of so-and-so and the 
grandson of so-and-so’, and are in this way conscious of their 
own distinctness and are not confused with one another. The 
idea is that the different kinds of juices collected from the 
different kinds of trees, when once they are mingled together 
as honey, cannot be separately detected as sweet, sour, bitter 
or acrid, as the case might be. In the same way, my dear one, 
all these creatures mingle every day with pure Being in 
dreamless sleep, as also at death and at the world-dissolution 
at the end of the world-period. And yet they have no 
knowledge ‘We are united with pure Being’. 


This being so, they unite with pure Being without knowing 
that their Self is of the nature of pure Being. And so, whatever 
species they may belong to according to their previous merit 
and demerit, whether they are a lion or a tiger or whatever, 
they are stamped with the latent tendencies of the action and 
experience typical of that species, and (in the waking state) 
they feel ‘I am a tiger’ or ‘I am a lion’ as the case may be. 
And after they have entered pure Being in dreamless sleep, 
they come back from it again in the same form as before, 
whether tiger, lion, wolf, boar, worm, moth, mosquito or gnat. 
After their return they become the same as they were before 
their entry into dreamless sleep, because the latent tendencies 
of a creature, that have been generated earlier, last for 
thousands of millions of world-periods. For there is that other 
Vedic text, ‘Birth takes place according to previous 


experience' .?? 
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These creatures return to the same form they were in when 
they entered pure Being. But there do also exist others, 
different from them, who are completely intent on pure Being, 
their own true Self, who enter pure Being, the Self, subtle in 
character, and do not return from it.... 


But take the case of one who goes to sleep in his own 
house, wakes up and goes to a different village. Such a person 
would know, ‘I have gone here from my own home’. Why are 
not those creatures who return from pure Being aware, when 
they awaken, of the fact that they have returned (from their 
own home) in the same way? Listen to a further example 
which will explain this point. Rivers like the Ganges and 
others which flow in the east keep to the east, and those like 
the Indus which flow in the west keep to the west. The water 
of these rivers is initially sucked up by clouds from the sea, 
then it falls as rain and assumes the form of these rivers such 
as the Ganges, and then again reaches the sea, and indeed 
becomes the sea. When those rivers have mingled with the sea 
they do not then know 'I am the Ganges' and 'I am the 
Jumna'. 


In the same way, my dear one, because they had no 
knowledge when they mingled with pure Being, all these 
creatures likewise, the tiger and so forth, have no knowledge 
of the fact when they have retumed from pure Being. They are 


not aware, ‘I have returned from pure Being ?! 


i$. 
~~ 


11. The objects of one’s desires are present in the ether of the 
heart, but they are concealed by untruth. How does this 
disaster occur? Just as those who have no clue to the presence 
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of a treasure hidden under the ground pass right over it, but do 
not find it, although it was available for finding, so all those 
souls afflicted with nescience go daily to the ether of the 
heart, which the text calls ‘the world of the Absolute’, 
meaning the world (state of consciousness) that is the 
Absolute. Yet they do not ‘find’ the Absolute — that is, they 
do not feel “Today I have attained to the world (conscious- 
ness) of the Absolute'. For they are drawn away from their 
own nature by the unreal as explained above, that is, by such 
deficiencies (dosa) as nescience and the rest.... 


But (it may be asked) does not even the one not possessed 
of this knowledge attain to the Absolute residing in the heart 
at the time of dreamless sleep, as we have the text, ‘He is then 
united with pure Being, my dear one’?” It is quite true, he 
does. But there is a difference between the way he does so and 
the way the enlightened one does. Every soul is the Absolute 
and nothing but the Absolute, whether he is aware of the fact 
or not. But the enlightened one who has been awakened by the 
text ‘That thou art’ is conscious that he is pure Being and feels 
‘Verily, I am pure Being and nothing but pure Being’. In the 
same way, both the enlightened and the unenlightened attain 
to union with pure Being in dreamless sleep, but it 1s only the 
one who is conscious of this that ‘goes to heaven’ (in the form 
of consciously attaining the Absolute daily in the form of 
dreamless sleep). The text calls the Absolute ‘heaven’ in order 
to indicate that apart from what happens in dreamless sleep, 
on the death of the body, too, the knowledge of the 
enlightened one will necessarily bear fruit (and he will be 
once and for all united with the Absolute).? 


e. 
~~ 
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12. The text now goes on to say, “When the individual soul 
is asleep'. Next it specifies perfect purity, as there are two 
kinds of sleep, namely sleep with and without dreams. Perfect 
purity implies the withdrawal of the functioning of all the 
organs. Then the soul is perfectly pure, because there is no 
turbidity from contact with outside objects. Hence it does not 
then experience any dream-vision — no dream made up of the 
mental manifestation in the form of objects. The sleeping soul 
has then entered these subtle bodily canals (nad1), which are 
filled with the element of fire from the sun as already 
described.™ And this implies that it has penetrated to the ether 
of the heart through the medium of the subtle bodily canals. 
Because dream-cognition cannot cease before the attainment 
of union with Being, the locative case in the phrase ‘in the 
canals’ has to be understood in an instrumental sense as 
‘through the canals’. 


When it is thus united with pure Being, no evil touches it, 
neither merit nor demerit. For the soul then rests in its own 
true nature. Evil can affect it when it is associated with the 
body and senses, but not when it is united with pure Being, its 
own true essence. For it is not then an object. An object, 
indeed, can be the object of the action of something different 
from itself. But nothing can in any way or through any cause 
be different from what is united with pure Being. 


When the soul proceeds from dreamless sleep to the states 
of dreaming and waking this involves a fall from its own true 
nature. And the reason for this fall is, as we have already 
explained in the course of the Sixth Chapter (of our Com- 
mentary on the Chandogya Upanishad), that the seeds of 
nescience, desire and action have not yet been burnt up by the 
fire of knowledge of the Absolute. 
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When the soul is thus in dreamless sleep, it is totally 
pervaded by the subtle particles of fire from the sun present in 
the subtle bodily canals. Hence its organs do not proceed out- 
wards through the subtle canals leading to the eye and other 
physical organs to perceive external objects. The soul in this 
state rests in its own Self, as the functions of its organs have 
been suppressed. So it was not wrong to say that it saw no 
dreams.” 


a 

13. Another objection that was raised was to say that once all 
the distinctions that go to make up the world-appearance have 
disappeared (at the time of the world-dissolution at the end of 
the world-period), there could be no determining cause that 
could promote the rise of the world-appearance through the 
manifestation of distinctions again. But this objection is also 
inapplicable, as we can support our contention with an 
example. In the cases of dreamless sleep and of deep medit- 
ative concentration (samadhi), as well as in (coma and) other 
such states, we find that, although the natural state (of the 
Self) where no distinctions of any kind obtain has been 
reached, still, because wrong knowledge has not been 
altogether eradicated,” when one awakens from dreamless 
sleep or from deep meditative concentration there are 
distinctions just as before.” 


9$ 
“~~ 


14. One should know that ‘waking’ means what is perceived 
through the senses, that ‘dream’ means memories of sense- 
experience, and that dreamless sleep is the absence of waking 
and dream, and is the Self, the supreme state. When the 
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ignorance pertaining to dreamless sleep, which is the seed of 
waking and dream, is burnt up through knowledge of the Self, 
it becomes powerless to generate anything further, like a burnt 
seed.” 


S. 
~ 


15. It has been said that through the awakening to the sole 
reality of the transcendent Self the mind becomes checked and 
its motion stilled. It indulges in no ideation, and, because there 
are no external objects, it subsides like a fire subsiding in the 
absence of fuel. And it has been further explained how in this 
state, where the mind is no mind, there is no duality. The text 
goes on to speak about this further. 


The yogin should form an accurate conception of the 
condition of the mind when its motions have been stilled, 
when it is without any ideation and is possessed of discrim- 
ination. 


Perhaps you will say that its condition when its motions 
have been stilled is the same as its condition in dreamless 
sleep, where all ideation is also absent. Since there are no 
ideas in its suppressed condition either, what could be the 
difference between the two states? But we reply that this 
objection does not hold. For the condition of the mind in 
dreamless sleep is one thing and its condition when stilled is 
another. In dreamless sleep it is swallowed up in the darkness 
and the delusion of nescience. It is dissolved into seed-form, 
retaining the latent impressions of evil and activity. In its 
stilled state, on the other hand, the seeds of nescience, evil and 
activity have been burnt in the fire of the awakening to the 
sole reality of the Self. In this state it is independent and free 
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from all the dust of the passions. So the two states, as the 
Teacher (Gaudapada) says, are ‘not the same’, and it was right 
that one has to form an accurate conception (of the state of the 
mind when its motions are stilled to see how it differs from 
dreamless sleep). 


He then goes on to explain the reason for the difference of 
the two states. In dreamless sleep the mind is dissolved. And 
hence it attains then to a seed-form of darkness, without any 
manifest distinctions, but associated with all the seed-like 
impressions of future experiences consisting in nescience and 
the other passions. But when it is in its stilled state the mind 
enjoys discriminative knowledge, and it is not dissolved, and 
hence does not assume a seed-state of darkness. Hence it was 
eminently reasonable to maintain that there was a difference 
between the mind in dreamless sleep and the mind in the state 
of deep spiritual concentration (samadhi). 


When the mind is void of the two impurities of subject and 
object set up by nescience it becomes the Absolute, trans- 
cendent and non-dual. That is the fearless state, because of the 
absence of duality, which is the cause of fear. The Absolute is 
at peace and fearless, and so the enlightened one has no 
grounds for fear? 
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TEXTS ON DREAMLESS SLEEP: GROUP C 


16. The state of coma cannot be accounted a stage of waking 
experience. For a person in coma does not perceive objects 
through his senses. Can we say, then, that the one in coma is 
comparable to the arrow-maker?'?! The arrow-maker may be 
awake, but his mind is so taken up with the task of fashioning 
the arrow that he 1s not aware of any other object. One might 
perhaps claim that the one who was in a coma, though awake, 
was aware of no other objects simply because his mind was 
entirely taken up with the pain arising from the blows that 
rained down upon him through staves. But this would be 
wrong, as in the case of one who is in a coma there is no 
consciousness. The mind of the arrow-maker remains active 
all the time, and, when questioned afterwards, he replies, ‘For 
such and such a time I was aware of nothing but the arrow’. 
The one in a coma, on the other hand, replies, when he has 
regained consciousness, ‘For such and such a time I was 
thrown into blind darkness, I was not aware of anything at 
all’. And one who is awake holds his body upright, whereas 
the body of one who is in a coma slumps to the ground. 
Therefore he is neither awake nor dreaming, as he has no 
consciousness whatever. 


One cannot, however, say that he is dead, as there is the 
heat of life in him. When any living creature falls into a coma, 
if people cannot decide whether he is alive or dead, they feel 
his heart to see whether it is warm, and next his nostrils to see 
whether there is still any breath of life. If they cannot find any 
evidence of the breath of life, or of heat, they conclude he is 
dead and carry him off to the forest to burn him on the pyre. 
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If, however, they find either the breath of life or heat they 
conclude he is not dead and treat him to try to bring him back 
to consciousness. And because he revives, it is clear he cannot 
have been dead, for no one returns from the realm of Yama. 


Well, you will say, if he was non-conscious and yet not 
dead, he must have been in dreamless sleep. But this is wrong, 
as the characteristics of the two states are different. The one 
in coma sometimes passes a long time without breathing. His 
body trembles. His face becomes distorted. His eyes dilate. 
The one asleep, on the contrary, has a calm face, breathes 
regularly, has closed eyes and a body that does not tremble. 
Moreover, the one who is asleep awakens at a mere touch of 
the hand, whereas the one in a coma cannot be awoken by a 
blow with a mallet. And again, coma and sleep arise from 
different causes, coma from blows with staves and the like, 
sleep from fatigue. Coma and dreamless sleep, too, are 
ordinarily distinguished in common parlance. 


We conclude, therefore, as the only remaining possibility, 
that coma is but a state of semi-union with the Absolute. It is 
union with the Absolute inasmuch as there is no subject-object 
consciousness: it is not complete union, inasmuch as there are 
characteristics which differentiate it from dreamless sleep. 


We are not saying that in coma the Self is half in union 
with the Absolute (brahman). What we are saying 1s that when 
it is 1n a coma the soul stands half on the way to dreamless 
sleep and half on the way to death. We have shown how a 
coma is similar to dreamless sleep. And it is also the portal of 
death. When there is more experience arising from the effects 
of past deeds to be worked out in the present birth, the mind 
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and speech of the one in a coma return. But when there is no 
such experience left, the breath of life and bodily heat leave 
him. Hence those who have realized the Absolute speak of this 
state as one of semi-union. 


As for the criticism that no fifth state beyond those of 
waking, dream, dreamless sleep and ‘the Fourth’! is 
admitted, it will not stand. Coma is not admitted to constitute 
a regular ‘state’ of consciousness, because it is rare and 
occasional. It is, however, perfectly well recognized in 
ordinary speech-usage and in the technical language of 
medicine. Nor does it constitute any ‘fifth state’ on our view, 
as we simply regard it as a half-way stage towards sleep.” 


e 
“~~ 


17. But all (the Self's experience of plurality) is explicable as 
caused by erroneous notions, as in a dream. And the same sort 
of illusion is found in a hypnotist' s magic display (maya). Nor 
are the evils of agency and enjoyerhood experienced in 
dreamless sleep and states of deep meditative concentration 
(samadhi) and the like, where the continuity of one's 
erroneous notion of identity with the body and its 
appurtenances is broken." 


3. Turiya 


We have already seen how the doctrine that the soul undergoes 
the three successive states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is 
only an example of the typical Vedantic method of false attribution 
and subsequent negation (adhyaropa-apavada). Sankara has said'* 
"The purpose of the texts in expounding the three states of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep is.... to show, on the contrary, that it (the 
Absolute) is entirely bereft of these states’. It is only the ignorant 
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soul, practising memory and reflection in the waking state, that 
supposes himself to be afflicted by these three separate states. 
Deeper reflection, however, shows that since they appear to follow 
one another and to be mutually exclusive, the Self, as that which 
persists through them as identical, must be different from them. This 
should become clear from the Extracts to follow quoted from 
Sankara’s Commentary on the Mandükya Upanishad and the 
Karikas of Gaudapada. Before proceeding to these texts, however, 
it will be necessary to say a little about a few of the special 
technical terms employed in the Mandükya Commentary, which 
hardly occur in Sankara's writings except in that work.'?? 


The Mandükya Upanishad equates the Self (atman) with the 
Absolute (brahman) and speaks of it as divided into four ‘quarters’ 
(pàda). Four quarters had already been attributed to the supreme 
Spirit in the Rg Veda X.xc.3, where it is said that only one quarter 
is needed to compose all mortal creatures, three quarters of Him 
remaining immortal beyond the roof of the sky. A closer parallel to 
the Mandiikya conception is provided by Chandogya Upanishad 
IILxvii.2, where the Absolute is divided into four quarters 
(catuspad) for purposes of symbolic meditation. Ostensibly the 
Mandükya text provides a theme for meditation on the three audible 
components of the holy syllable OM as identical with the 
experiencer and his world of waking, dream and dreamless sleep, 
while the root and essence of the three components of the syllable 
OM, as well as of the three states of waking, dream and dreamless 
sleep, is declared to lie in a transcendent realm called ‘the Fourth’, 
which is not separate from the rest, inasmuch as it is their own true 
Self, and which is communicable only through negations. 


As will become clear from the Extracts quoted below, Sankara 
interpreted the teachings of the Mandükya as developed by 
Gaudapada as a form of metaphysical idealism. There is one 
conscious principle called Prajfia, and it is this which, through 
illusion, appears to undergo differentiation into a waking 
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experiencer and a world of waking experience, into a dreamer and 
his dream-world and into an undifferentiated state from which the 
two other states emerge. As the experiencer and his world of waking 
experience, Prajfia is known as Vaisvanara, a term going back to 
Chandogya Upanishad V.vi-xviii and meaning ‘common to all men’. 
As the dreamer and his dream-world, Prajfia is known as Taijasa, 
the luminous principle, a conception which goes back to Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanishad IV.1ii.9. In dreamless sleep, speaking from the 
standpoint of ignorant waking experience, the individual experiencer 
*becomes' temporarily identical with the Absolute, with the Self as 
‘the Conscious One’ (prájfia-àtman), ? but he is not himself 
conscious of the fact. If the student attains to ‘the Fourth’ (caturtha), 
then he becomes consciously aware of his identity with the 
Absolute. Gaudapada substitutes the term Visva (the All) for the 
Vaisvanara of the Upanishad, and uses the more archaic word 
‘turiya’ for the ‘caturtha’ of the Upanishad to mean ‘the Fourth’. 
Neither the term 'turiya' nor its variant ‘turya’ occurs in the 
Mandükya, though the term ‘turiya’ occurs at Brhadaranyaka 
V.xiv.5 and 6, in another passage concerned with meditation texts 
and ritual, where the Gayatri metre, which has three metrical feet or 
‘quarters’ (pada), is also said to have a fourth foot beyond the 
physical world. 


Sankara, for his part, introduces three technical terms, Virat, 
Hiranyagarbha and Avyakrta (the Unmanifest), all of which derive 
from the more ancient texts, and with all of which we are already 
familiar. They are not actually found in the Mandükya or Gauda- 
pada’s Karikas, but their use seems justified by the language of the 
Mandükya. Mandükya 3 refers to the Self in the waking condition 
as Vaisvanara, having seven bodies and nineteen mouths. Tracing 
the doctrine of the seven bodies of Vaisvanara Atman back to the 
cosmological teachings of Chandogya Upanishad V.xviii.2, and 
finding in the ‘nineteen mouths’ a reference to the individual 
experiencer, Sankara interprets the Mandükya teaching as implying 
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a distinction between a microcosmic and a macrocosmic aspect of 
Vaisvanara. As microcosm he is ‘Pinda’, the physical organism of 
the individual: as macrocosm, he is Virat, the world of waking 
experience. As Sankara remarks in Extract 1, the way in which the 
distinction between the microcosm and the macrocosm is conceived 
implies the fundamental identity of the individual with the cosmos, 
and contradicts the pluralism of the Sankhyas and the secular 
philosophers. 


*Pinda', then, or the physical body of the individual, has no 
independent existence apart from Virat, the material universe of 
which it forms a part. But, apart from this ‘gross’ (i.e. perceptible) 
body, the individual also has a ‘subtle’ body, imperceptible through 
the senses, composed of the impressions of his past actions. These 
impressions remain mostly latent and unmanifest, but they condition 
the fate of the gross body, and emerge into direct manifestation in 
dreams. Consciousness enjoying this experience on the microcosmic 
plane is labelled ‘Taijasa’ by Gaudapàda. But, as we have already 
seen, Sankara took all the impressions of the past experiences of all 
living beings collectively as constituting the one deity Hiranya- 
garbha, the Cosmic Intellect.'® Just as the individual as a physical 
being (Pinda) is non-different from the totality of physical beings 
(called Virat), so the individual as constituted of subtle impressions, 
some manifest, some unmanifest, that have been engendered by past 
thoughts and deeds, is non-different from the totality of such 
impressions belonging to all creatures, this totality being called 
Hiranyagarbha or Cosmic Intellect. In dreamless sleep, the 
individual finds identity with the universal Consciousness or Prajfia. 
But he is unaware of this identity, and consequently springs forth 
again to undergo dualistic experience and pain, even as, on the 
macrocosmic plane, Hiranyagarbha springs forth from the 
Unmanifest (Avyakrta), which is nothing but the Self unknown.'? 


Thus Sankara identifies Pinda with Virat (but not vice versa), 
and Taijasa with Hiranyagarbha, in the sense of affirming that Pinda 
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and Taijasa have no existence independent of Virat and Hiranya- 
garbha respectively. He equates Pràjíia, as viewed from the 
standpoint of the ignorant student reflecting retrospectively in the 
waking state on his experience in dreamless sleep, with the Self in 
its unmanifest form, spoken of, on the macrocosmic plane, both as 
‘the Unmanifest Principle’ (the seed-principle from which manifest- 
ation springs) and also as the Cosmic Vital Energy (prana). These 
points should become clear from a perusal of the Extracts presently 
to follow. 


Of these six Extracts, the first two are taken from Sankara's 
Commentary on the Mandükya Upanishad itself. The second Extract 
is of particular interest as it shows how here, as elsewhere, 
Sankara’s doctrine is essentially a ‘Via Negativa’. ‘The Fourth’ can 
only be communicated to the student through first attributing to it 
the false but recognizable characteristic of having the three ‘states’ 
of waking, dream and dreamless sleep, and then negating that very 
teaching in a later passage. Sankara would be entitled to claim that 
this was the method of the Mandikya itself, as is clear from 
Mandikya 7. 


Extracts 3 and 4 are from Sankara’s Commentary on Gauda- 
pada’s Karikas. They follow the familiar pattern of provisional 
affirmation followed by negation. Extract 3 connects dreamless 
sleep with the Cosmic Vital Energy (prana) and speaks of the 
individual as resting there in ‘seed form’ in the dreamless sleep 
state; but Extract 4, if it does not actually retract the notion of seed, 
‘de-matenializes’ it and interprets it epistemologically as the state of 
*not-being-awake-to-the-real, which may be metaphorically called 
the ‘seed’ of further positive misconception in subsequent waking 
and dream experience. The last two Extracts, Nos. 5 and 6, bring 
our exposition of the purely theoretical part of Sankara's doctrine to 
a fitting conclusion in that he there describes the non-dual principle 
of Consciousness that remains over when all illusion, duality and 
pain have been cancelled through the Advaita discipline. This 
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teaching is admittedly embedded in some instruction about 
preliminary meditation on the symbolic significance of the 
component sounds of OM which belongs strictly to Chapters XIV 
and XV in Volume VI to follow, but the culminating point to be 
stressed is the identity of OM, Turiya and the Absolute. 


TEXTS ON TURIYA 


1. ‘Whose sphere is waking’ means that waking is Vais- 
vanara’s sphere. ‘With externalized consciousness’ means 
‘who has consciousness of objects as distinct from himself”, 
that is, whose consciousness appears through nescience as if 
it had something external for its object. 


The text then says, ‘He has seven limbs’. This refers to the 
earlier text, ‘The head of this Vai$vanara Atman is the 
shining heaven, its eye is the source of all colour (the sun), its 
breath is the devious one (the wind), its trunk is the 
all-pervading-one (the ether), its bladder is water, its feet the 
earth’. And this (Chandogya Upanishad) text completes the 
seven limbs (on which the worshipper of Vai$vanara Atman 
is expected to meditate) with the mouth, consisting of the 
Ahavaniya fire,''* which is a necessary factor in imagining the 
Agnihotra. 


In the same way, the statement ‘He has nineteen mouths’ 
means that he has nineteen ‘mouths’ as gateways for 
knowledge, in the form of the five sense-organs, the five 
organs of action, the five functions of the Vital Energy, the 
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mind (manas), the intellect (buddhi), ego (ahankara) and the 
imagination (citta). 


This Vaisvanara, thus qualified, experiences gross (per- 
ceptible) objects made up of (the five elements beginning 
with) sound through these ‘gates’ as above described. He is 
called Vaisvanara because he leads (nayana) all (vi$va) men 
(nara) to various states in (accordance with their good or evil 
deeds). Or else he is ‘Visvanara’ because he is all (vi$va) men 
(nara). Vi$vanara is Vai$vanara. He is called the first quarter 
because he is non-different from the totality of physical 
bodies. This is called the first quarter because the other 
quarters can only be known after this has been known first. 


Well, you will say, all the Mandükya text here actually 
mentions is that this Self is the Absolute, and is distin- 
guishable into four quarters. So why speak of its having limbs, 
like the shining heaven for its head (which 1s not a statement 
of truth but a mere theme for fanciful meditation)? But such 
an objection would be wrong. For the text simply means that 
this whole area of plurality, taken together with the elemental 
forces on the divine plane (adhidaivika) has four quarters 
through (1.e. as associated with) this Self. When the matter is 
thus understood, it will be seen that, when all plurality ceases, 
the non-dual truth becomes established. 


One has to see the one Self in all beings and all beings in 
the one Self, as has been briefly summed up in such texts as 
‘He who sees all beings in the Self alone’.! Otherwise it 
might be conceived that the inmost Self was limited by the 
body, as the Sāħkhyas and other philosophers hold.!'* There 
would then be no difference between our doctrine and that of 
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these (pluralistic) schools, and this would contradict the 
specification made in the Upanishads about ‘(one) without a 
second’. And it is generally agreed that the whole tenor of the 
upanishadic teaching is to proclaim the sole existence of the 
one Self of all. So the Mandikya was but right to speak of the 
seven limbs of the Self, since its ultimate purpose was to teach 
that the individual physical organism (pinda-atman) on the 
microcosmic plane (adhyatmika) was nothing over and above 
Virat on the plane of the divine cosmic forces (adhidaivika), 
which was why it spoke of the ‘limbs’ of the latter in the form 
of the shining heaven (as head) and the rest. Moreover, there 
is an indication (of the identity of the microcosm with the 
macrocosm when the Teacher Asvapati!? condemns lesser 
meditations) in the words ‘Your heads would have fallen off 


(if you had not come to me)'.!! 


The affirmation (here made) of the identity (of pinda- 
atman) with Virat is to serve as an indication of the identity 
(of Taijasa) with Hiranyagarbha and (of Prajfia) with the Self 
in its unmanifest form (avyakrta-atman). And this has been 
declared in the Madhu Brahmana (Brhadaranyaka Upanishad 
II.v.1ff.) in the passage beginning ‘This luminous (tejomaya 
= taijasa) immortal Spirit (purusa) in this earth (embodied 
especially in the sun), and this (luminous Spirit) present in the 
body (of the individual), are one and the same’. The fact that 
Consciousness in the state of dreamless sleep is identical with 
the Self in its unmanifest form is evident from the fact of there 
being no distinctions (in that state). And this it is which also 
shows how, when all duality has ceased, the non-dual (reality 
remains). 


Dream is the sphere of *Tajjasa'. Waking consciousness 
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with its various instruments (such as body and senses), though 
in truth a mere vibration of mind, appears as if it had an 
external object." It leaves behind an impression of like nature 
(i.e. of a cognition appearing to have an external object). That 
mind, endued with impressions of this kind like a tinted cloth, 
appears (in dream to be knowing external objects) as in 
waking, but without there being any external factors present, 
and prompted (solely) by nescience, desire and the force of 
previous deeds.... 


The mind (in the waking state) is internal relative to the 
senses. And consciousness (prajíía), ? when it assumes the 
form of the latent impressions!? of the mind in dream, is 
known as ‘the one whose consciousness is internal’. He is 
known as 'Taijasa' (the Luminous One) because he is the 
knowing subject in a state of consciousness that 1s without 
external objects, and is mere consciousness through and 
through. Vi$va (= Vaisvanara) has an object and experiences 
consciousness (prajfia) in a gross form. Here, however, (in the 
dream state), consciousness as mere impression is the object 
of experience, hence the experience is said to be ‘rarified’ 
(pravivikta). The renewed reference (now in the context of 
Taijasa) in the Mandukya to the seven limbs and nineteen 
mouths has to be understood as referring to distinctions in 
internal consciousness that are parallel with those of 
externalized consciousness, which have already been 
mentioned before. This second quarter is called ‘Taijasa’. 


Sleep (conceived as ignorance in general and) defined as 
*not-being-awake-to-reality', is present in the mental modif- 
ications of waking and dream. Hence, when the qualification 
‘Where he is asleep’ is introduced (in the Upanishad text 
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under comment), it 1s to specify the state of dreamless sleep. 
That 1s to say, granting that sleep in the form of 'not-being- 
awake-to-reality’ is common to all three states (of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep), then it (further) distinguishes 
dreamless sleep from the other two. 


It refers to that place or time when the one asleep dreams 
no dream and desires no desire. For in dreamless sleep no 
dreaming of a dream in the form of wrong perception, and no 
desire of any kind, is found, whereas they are found in the 
states of waking and dream. This state of his 1s the state of 
dreamless sleep. 


All duality results from the oscillation undergone by the 
mind. It is divided into the two states (of waking and 
dreaming). Without losing its nature (of being full of further 
potential distinctions) this duality appears to become an 
indiscriminate mass, and, with all its (potential) differ- 
entiations intact, becomes an undifferentiated unity, like the 
day swallowed up by the darkness of the night. In other 
words, the cognitions resulting from the oscillations of the 
mind in dream and waking appear to become a single solid 
mass. This state is called ‘massed consciousness’ (prajfiana- 
ghana), because it 1s of the nature of non-discrimination. To 
say that it is ‘massed consciousness’ means that it is like when 
at night-time all (the plurality of daylight) seems to become an 
indiscriminate mass (through non-discrimination) on account 
of the darkness of the night. By saying ‘massed-consciousness 
only', the Upanishad means that there is then present nothing 
other than consciousness. In calling it ‘ananda-maya’ the 
Upanishad does not mean that it is all bliss through and 
through, but only that it is predominantly blissful on account 
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of all the absence of effort and pain associated with the 
oscillations of the mind into the form of subject and object. 
For there is no question of absolute bliss. It is as when, in the 
world, one who is in a state of relaxation is called ‘happy’ or 
‘an enjoyer of bliss’. And this (dreamless sleep) is a state of 
complete relaxation that is enjoyed by the Self (prajfia), 
whence he 1s called ‘the enjoyer of bliss’. As the Veda says, 
(speaking of dreamless sleep), ‘This is his highest bliss’.!”° 


He (Prajfia) is called ‘the mouth of conscious experience’ 
because he is the gateway to dream and waking conscious- 
ness.... He is called ‘Prajfia’ (the Conscious One) because he 
knows all objects, including the past and the future. Even 
though asleep, he is still called Prajfia (the Conscious One) on 
account of (his having been present as the illumining 
consciousness in) his earlier conditions (in waking and 
dream). Or else the name Prajfia may be applied to him in 
dreamless sleep because he is present (as massed conscious- 
ness) in his own special nature, whereas in the case of the 
other two states (waking and dream, although he is present as 
massed consciousness) there is differentiated knowledge 
present also. This Prajfia is the third quarter. —— 


This Prajfia in his true nature is the Lord of all. He, and 
not, as the philosophers of other schools hold, a being of a 
different nature, is the Master of all differentiations and of all 
the cosmic powers.'”’ As the Veda says, ‘For the mind, my 


dear one, is tethered to the Vital Energy'.!? 


This very Prajfia is called ‘the Omniscient One’ in as 
much as it is He who is the knower of all in all conditions 
where distinctions exist. Entering within all creatures, He is 
their Inner Ruler and Controller. He is also the womb of all in 
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the sense that He gives birth to the whole world and all its 
distinctions in the manner described. Wherefore He is the 
source and goal of all creatures.” 


0? 
d 


2. Now, having come step by step, the text has arrived at the 
fourth quarter and teaches it in the words *without internal 
consciousness, etc.’ ‘The Fourth’ is beyond any use of words. 
Hence since it cannot be designated by words, it is taught 
simply by the negation of all particular characteristics. 


But will it not follow that it is a mere Void? No, for there 
cannot be a misconception without a positive ground. The 
rope-snake, the shell-silver, the man for whom a post is 
mistaken in the dark, the mirage and the like, cannot be 
imagined without their respective substrata, namely the rope, 
the shell, the post and the desert. 


Perhaps you will say that, if ‘The Fourth’ is the support of 
all imaginary entities beginning with the Cosmic Vital Energy 
(prana), then it must be subject to designation by words, as 1s 
a pot or the like when it functions as the support of water — 
so that it does not have to be conveyed by negation. But this 
is wrong. For the Cosmic Vital Energy and the rest are unreal 
(asat), being mere imaginations like the silver and the rest. No 
relation (e.g. of support) can be affirmed to subsist between 
the real and the unreal through any use of words, since no 
such relation can exist. Nor can any other means of knowledge 
apart from verbal revelation establish the existence of the Self, 
as perception, for instance, can establish the existence of a 
cow, since the Self has no external adjunct (whereby it could 
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be identified). (Nor can the Absolute be the meaning of any 
term, since terms refer initially to universals),"^ and the 
Fourth is not associated with any universal, as cow and the 
rest (are associated with universals such as cowhood), for it is 
void alike of universal or particular characteristics, being one 
without a second. Nor can the Fourth be referred to through 
any verbal noun, like ‘a cook’, as it is changeless (and hence 
actionless). Nor can it be referred to by any adjective like 
*blue' for it 1s without empirically knowable qualities. So it 
cannot be designated by any word. 


Well then, you will say, it must be just a piece of useless 
nonsense, like (the notion of) a hare's horn. But this is not so. 
For when the Fourth is known as one's own Self, then all 
longing (trsna) for the not-self ceases, as desire for the silver 
ceases when the shell that has been mistaken for silver is 
known for what it really 1s. When the Fourth is known as 
one’s own Self, there is no longer any scope for such defects 
as nescience or longing or the like. Nor is there any reason to 
declare that knowledge of the Fourth as one's own Self can 
never occur, for the texts of the Upanishads culminate in 
teaching that very knowledge. Witness, for instance, ‘That 
thou art’... and ‘All this is but the Self? .!”° 


This Self, which has an absolutely real form and an unreal 
form, has been declared to have four quarters. Its unreal form 
is set up by nescience and consists in the three quarters 
(Prajna along with Vaisvanara and  Taijasa, already 
mentioned) which correspond to a seed along with its sprouts, 
although they are (mere imaginations) like the snake imagined 
in arope. The text now goes on to affirm the existence of the 
absolutely real form of the Self, which is not a seed and which 
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corresponds to the rope in the rope-snake illustration. And it 
does so by negating the afore-mentioned three states as mere 
imaginations, like the snake. 


You will say: ‘What is the need of denying internal 
consciousness and all other characteristics of the Fourth? For 
you have declared that the Self has four quarters. And merely 
by the act of explaining the first three quarters it 1s already 
established that the Fourth is different from them, and 
therefore does not have their qualities like internal conscious- 
ness and the rest’. 


But to argue thus is not right. For it 1s only through the 
negation of the snake that the rope can be known for what it 
is. And the aim of the text is to bring out how the Fourth is 
none other than that very Self which (apparently) experiences 
the three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep. It 1s 
like the text ‘That thou art’.!?” For if the Fourth were anything 
radically different from that which (from the standpoint of 
ignorance) undergoes the three states of waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep, then it would be impossible to communicate 
knowledge of its existence to the hearer, and one would have 
to conclude that the Veda was useless (which is absurd), or 
find oneself landed in the doctrine of the Void. 


The Self is and remains one and identical. But it is 
imagined as having the three successive forms of internal 
consciousness (dream), external consciousness (waking) and 
massed consciousness (dreamless sleep), even as a rope is 
falsely imagined (successively as snake, stick and stream of 
water). But when, with the rise of an authoritative cognition 
(pramana) negating the notion that the Self undergoes any of 
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these three states, one simultaneously achieves the cessation 
of the notion of plurality in the Self — which notion is the 
only source of woe — then ‘The Fourth’ is known once and 
for all, and no further proof or discipline is required. 


The case is like that of the snake falsely imagined in a 
rope. As soon as the rope is distinguished from the snake, the 
result is that the snake ceases to exist in the rope any longer, 
and knowledge of the rope is achieved once and for all, and 
requires no further proof or activity. 


Some, ? it is true, hold that when (an object like) a pot is 


known, the means of knowledge (pramana) not only acts to 
remove ignorance of the pot but also acts positively to 
illumine it as well. But their position 1s absurd, like that of one 
who held that cutting something involved further action on 
one of the thing's parts after the parts had already been 
severed from one another. The truth is that the means of 
knowledge is applied merely to remove ignorance, and its 
work is done when the unwanted ignorance is removed, just 
as the purpose of cutting is to sever the parts, and cutting is 
complete when the parts are severed. Once the offending 
ignorance of the pot has been removed by a suitable cognition, 
there is no later separate cognition of the pot,? and no further 
result that the existing cognition could achieve. 


In a similar way, when the three states superimposed on 
the Self have been discriminated from it (and seen to have 
been false), only the Fourth remains, and there is no longer the 
possibility of the further activity of negation, the undesirable 
notions of waking, dream and dreamless sleep having already 
ceased. For the distinction between knower, knowledge and 
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known ceases immediately with the cessation of the notion 
that one 1s in the three states. Thus the Teacher (Gaudapada) 
will say, “When the Self is known, duality is no longer 
seen. ?? Subject-object knowledge cannot remain an instant 
after the cessation of duality. For to suppose that it could 
would entail (a new suppression of duality and so lead to) 
infinite regress, which would mean that duality could never 
cease. Hence it stands proved that the cessation of the three 
states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep, that are super- 
imposed on the Self and are the source of all evil, occurs 
simultaneously with the authoritative cognition which negates 
them. 


When the text says, ‘It is not internal consciousness’, it 
negates Taijasa. When it says, ‘It is not external conscious- 
ness’, it negates Visva. When it says, ‘It is not both internal 
and external consciousness’, it negates any indeterminate state 
between waking and dream. When it says, ‘It is not a mass of 
consciousness’, it negates the state of dreamless sleep, for this 
is a state of non-discrimination which is a seed (of further 
positive wrong conception). And when the text says, ‘It is not 
conscious (na prajfiam)’ it negates all agency in any act of 
cognition of an object. And when it says, ‘It is not non- 
conscious (na aprajfíam)' it negates non-consciousness 
(acaitanyam). 


Perhaps you will object that internal and external con- 
sciousness and the rest are directly apprehended as belonging 
to the Self, so that, unlike the illusory rope-snake, they cannot 
be negated by a mere denial. But we reply that, since the 
states of consciousness come and go and exclude one another 
mutually, while pure Consciousness persists through them 
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unchanged, it follows that the successive states are mere 
illusions, just like the different successive illusions such as 
‘snake’, ‘stream of water’ and the rest that arise (in relation to 
a rope which remains one and the same). On the other hand 
pure Consciousness is real because it persists unchanged 
through all vicissitudes. You cannot object that it is absent in 
dreamless sleep, for dreamless sleep is something we actually 
experience! The Veda confirms this in the text, ‘There is no 


break in the knowing of the Knower'."?! 


This being so, pure Consciousness is not an object of 
perception. Not being an object of perception, it is (as the text 
goes on to point out) not within the sphere of practical 
dealings (avyavaharya). It is not accessible to the organs of 
action. The text says it has no defining characteristic (laksana) 
or inferential sign (linga). So it is not accessible to inference. 
Hence it is unthinkable, and also not subject to (direct) 
communication through words. Yet it is (as the text puts it) 
‘That which is real, because it yields the consistent notion of 
one Self (eka-atma-pratyaya-sara)', that is, it has to be 
accepted (as real) because we have the constant and unfailing 
notion ‘This Self is One’ persisting through the successive 
mutually exclusive states of waking, dream and dreamless 
sleep. Or else the phrase ‘eka-atma-pratyaya-sara’ should be 
interpreted to mean that if one becomes awake to the Fourth, 
the proof (sara = pramana) is the constant notion of one Self. 
And this is confirmed by the Vedic text, ‘One’s only 
meditation should be on the Self??? 


The text has now negated the notion that the Self has three 
different natures as internal consciousness, etc., in the three 
different states of dream, waking and dreamless sleep. It next 
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goes on to deny the existence of all facets of those states in 
the words, ‘The destruction of all plurality’. What remains is 
therefore ‘at rest’, meaning not subject to change, likewise 
desirable (Siva), and non-dual, or bereft of all distinctions, 
which are fictitious. It is called “The Fourth’ (caturtha), which 
means the same as Turiya (not because it is a fourth entity 
distinct from the three others but) because it 1s free from the 
successive states of dream, waking and dreamless sleep. ‘That 
is the Self’, says the text, ‘that one should strive to know’. 
This is said on the analogy of saying, “You should know the 
rope as distinct from the imagined snake, fissure in the ground 
or stick, etc. for which it was mistaken (although the rope and 
the snake are not in fact two real distinct entities)’. The Self 
is that which is communicated by texts like ‘That thou art’... 
When the (present) text says that the Self ‘has to be known’, 
this is said relative to (the notion of knower, knowledge and 
known prevailing in) the state of ignorance before enlighten- 
ment. When the Self has been realized, no duality renains.'? 


S. 
~ 


3. This next verse is given to show that the triad of Visva, 
Taijasa and Prajfia is appreciated in the waking state alone.'** 


Visva is experienced as the one whose chief function is to 
perceive gross objects in the ‘mouth’ (gateway) of the right 
eye. Compare the Vedic text, ‘This Being known as Indha is 
the Spirit (purusa) in the right eye. It is VaiSvanara with the 
quality of incandescence, that is called ‘Indha’. And the one 
who sees in the eye (in the individual body) is one with the 
Self of Virat (vairajya atman) in the sun. 
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Perhaps you will say that Hiranyagarbha is quite different 
from the ‘Knower-of-the-body’ (ksetra-jfia), the one who sees 
in the right eye, the controller of the eyes, the master of the 
(individual) body? But the objection 1s wrong, for there is no 
intrinsic difference. The Vedic texts speak of 'The one 
Divinity (deva) present hidden in all beings’! and the Smrti 
says, 'Know Me as the Knower-of-the-body in all bodies, O 
Descendant of Bharata!’ and ‘Standing within creatures as if 
differentiated by them, although not really differentiated" .?" 
Though He is present equally in all the organs, He is specific- 
ally spoken of as present in the right eye to indicate that He is 
Visva (the All), because His powers of knowledge are es- 
pecially evident there. 


Present in the right eye, He sees a patch of colour. He may 
then close the eye and dwell on the colour within his mind as 
if in a dream, seeing that colour manifest in a (remembered) 
impression (vasana). And the same activity occurs in the case 
of a dream. So the luminous being (Taijasa) in the mind 
(spoken of in connection with dream) is none other than 
Vi$va. 

And then all memory may cease. The Conscious One 
(prajfia) will then be all one, a mass of consciousness, 
withdrawn into the ether of the heart, there being then no 
mental activity. It is only perception and memory that imply 
oscillation of the mind, for when they are absent what is left 
is subsistence as the Cosmic Vital Energy, without any 
particularization. For on this subject we have the Vedic text, 


‘The Vital Energy absorbs all these faculties’. !** 


The luminous being (Taijasa) illumining dreams is one 
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with Hiranyagarbha, as it dwells in the mind. And here we 
have such texts as, ‘The subtle body or the mind’ and ‘This 
Spirit is identified with mind". ? 


But is it not a fact, you will say, that the Vital Energy is 
differentiated out in dreamless sleep? The sense-functions, 
which are made up of it, are present. What, then, does it 
mean to speak of the Vital Energy as ‘the Unmanifest’ (as the 
Advaitin does in this context?) 


There is, however, nothing wrong in our position here. For 
in the Unmanifest there are no distinctions of time and place 
(and the same is true of the one in dreamless sleep). When (in 
the waking state) one feels identified with the Vital Energy, 
the latter is no doubt manifest. But in dreamless sleep the 
Vital Energy is not manifest, as those in dreamless sleep do 
not identify themselves with anything finite, there being then 
only the Vital Energy in general, void of all particularization 
in the body. 


At the time of the dissolution of the Vital Energy (prana- 
laya) at death, the Vital Energy of those who formerly 
identified themselves with limitations (in the waking state) 
persists as unmanifest. And, in just the same way, when 
(dreamless sleep as) a state of non-particularization comes 
over one who (in the waking state) has been identifying 
himself with the Vital Energy, the Vital Energy persists as 
unmanifest and as a seed of future fructification. The Witness, 
also, is the same in both cases. It is the Witness of the 
unmanifest Vital Energy.'*! And this Witness is identical with 
the (apparently multiple) *Witnesses' of those who identify 
themselves with the finite (in the waking state). So that the 
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author of the Karikas was but right to classify consciousness 
in dreamless sleep (prajfiana) as ‘having become one’ and as 
‘a single mass'.!? Because in this realm, as we have 
explained, there are no distinctions of time and space. 


But why is the Unmanifest Principle (avyakrta) called ‘the 
Vital Energy’ (prana)? Because of the Vedic text, ‘The mind, 
my dear one, is tethered to the Vital Energy'.!? Perhaps you 
will say that the words ‘the Vital Energy’ must here stand for 
the Absolute, as the words ‘Being only, my dear one’ show 
that this is the principal topic of the passage in question. But 
there is nothing wrong here. For ‘Being’ is taken here as 
associated with the seeds of action." No doubt the meaning 
of the words ‘the Vital Energy’ in that passage is Being or the 
Absolute. But the Absolute as ‘Being’ can only be expressed 
by the words ‘the Vital Energy’ or ‘Being’ if it is regarded as 
associated with the seed of future births of the individual soul. 
Had the Absolute in seedless form (nirbija-rüpa) been meant, 
some such (negative) formulae as ‘Not thus, not thus’.... 
would have been used.... 


Indeed, if the word ‘Being’ in the Chandogya Upanishad 
passage at present under consideration were understood to 
mean pure Being without seed, those dissolved in dreamless 
sleep or at the end of a world-period could not emerge again. 
Or, alternatively, those who had been liberated would be 
reborn, as there would be no difference between them and the 
ones in bondage in point of having no seeds of future rebirth 
(after death or for re-awakening after dreamless sleep). More- 
over, such a doctrine would render the upanishadic teachings 
on spiritual knowledge pointless, as there would be no seeds 
to be burnt up by knowledge.'^$ Hence, throughout the whole 
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range of the Veda, Being is only called ‘the Vital Energy’ or 
referred to as the cause of the world when it is assumed to be 
associated with seeds.... 

The author will go on to describe separately!" that seed- 
less state of the being called ‘Prajfia’,'** its supreme and 
ultimately real state, in which it has no connection with 
waking and other states of the body and is known as ‘the 
Fourth’ (turtya). 


Finally, the author of the Karikas was but right to say that 
the Self was experienced in three different ways in the body,'” 
because even the seed-state is experienced there, as is 
evidenced by the consciousness (of one who has awoken from 
sleep) ‘I knew nothing’.’”° 


e 
o d 


4. What is produced is an effect or fruit. The cause is what 
produces it, namely the seed. Vi$va and Taijasa, as comprising 
both non-perception of the real and wrong-perception of the 
real, partake of the limitations ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ both. But 
Prajfia partakes only of the limitation *seed'.! And it is a seed 
only in the sense of being the ‘bare-not-being-awake-to- 
the-real', and this is what conditions (nimitta) it as Prajfía. But 
neither of these two limitations, that is, cause-nature or effect- 
nature, as non-perception of the real or wrong-perception of 
the real respectively is conceivable in Turiya (the Fourth). 


But in what sense is it that Prajfia partakes of the 
limitation ‘cause’? And in what sense is it that neither of the 
limitations ‘non-perception of the real’ nor wrong-perception 
of the real’ is conceivable in Turiya? 


Prajfia has no knowledge, as have Visva and Taijasa, of 
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any external thing different from itself, born of the seed of 
ignorance (avidya).?? Hence it is limited only by non- 
perception of the real, by darkness, the seed of wrong 
perception. On the other hand (as the Karika under comment 
says), ‘Turlya ever sees all’. Because nothing else apart from 
Turiya exists, it follows that it is ever all and sees all, so that 
it carries no ‘seed’ in the form of non-perception of the real. 
It follows from this that there is no wrong-perception either, 
for wrong-perception proceeds (only) from non-perception. 
There cannot be such contradictory qualities as absence of 
illumination or false illuminatión in that sun which is ever of 
the very nature of illumination.... 


Or else we may say, following the Vedic text, ‘There is no 
other Seer apart from it',? that the expression (in the present 
text) ‘it ever sees all’ means that it is Turlya alone which, 
resting in all creatures in waking and dream, is the light 
(abhasa) which sees all.... 


Not-being-awake-to-the-real is called ‘sleep’ because it is 
the seed ‘sleep’. For ‘sleep’ (in this sense) alone is the seed of 
the production of particular cognitions. This is the seed 
‘sleep’, and the one associated with it is Prajfia. But sleep, 
which is non-perception of the reality, is not found in Turiya, 
because the latter is eternally the Seer in its very nature. And 
so there is no limitation (which you could label) ‘cause’ in 
Turiya — that is the meaning. 


Dream is wrong-perception, like the wrong-perception 
involved in seeing a snake where there is in fact only a rope. 
Sleep has been said to be darkness, of the nature of 
non-perception of the real. Vi$va and Taijasa are associated 
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with (both) sleep and dream (in this sense of the words). 
Hence they are said to be limited as (both) ‘cause’ and 
‘effect’. On the other hand Prajfia has been said to be 
associated with sleep alone, free from dream, and so to be 
limited only as ‘cause’. But the wise, the knowers of the 
Absolute (brahman), do not see either of these (limitations) in 
Turtya, because they are contradictory to its nature, just as 
darkness would be contradictory to the nature of the sun. 
Hence Turiya is said not to be limited either as ‘effect’ or 
‘cause’. 


When does a person become established in Turīya? The 
reply is as follows. Dream (in the metaphysical sense we are 
here dealing with) occurs in the case of one who wrongly 
perceives the real in dream and waking, like one who reads a 
snake into a rope. The sleep (in the metaphysical sense) of 
someone not aware of the real is common to the three states 
(of waking, dream and dreamless sleep). Because they are 
both characterized by both sleep and dream (in the 
metaphysical sense), Taijasa and Vi$va belong together in the 
same category. In this category the illusion is called ‘dream’, 
because in it wrong-perception predominates and sleep is 
secondary. But in the third state, (dreamless sleep), the illusion 
is just sleep, of the nature of non-perception of the real. 


When these two illusions, those of wrong-perception and 
non-perception — belonging to the effect-state (dream and 
waking) and the cause-state (dreamless sleep) respectively, 
and consisting in the limitations ‘effect’ and ‘cause’ — come 
to an end, a person reaches Turiya. He then sees neither of 
these limitations and becomes established in Turtya. 
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This individual soul subject to transmigration is the one 
who is (in the metaphysical sense) asleep and sees dreams in 
the two states of dream and waking. It is through the dream, 
of the nature of illusion (maya), proceeding from beginning- 
less time, and including the two characteristics of not-being- 
awake-to-the-real (as seed) and wrong-perception-of-the-real 
(as effect) that he has such dreams as ‘So and so is my father, 
so and so is my son, this one is my grandson, this is my 
territory, these are my cattle, I am their owner, I rejoice, I 
suffer, this is to my disadvantage, this other to my advantage’. 


But when he is roused by' a supremely compassionate 
Teacher who is conversant with the real meaning of the 
Upanishads and hears the words ‘Thou art not of that nature, 
characterized by cause and effect: thou art that (ultimate 
reality beyond cause and effect)’, then he becomes awake to 
this (truth). 


What form does this awakening assume? Here in this 
(non-dual reality) there are none of the ‘Six changes of state 
beginning with birth’,'* either within or without. Hence it is 
(as the Karika says) ‘unborn’, that is, void of all external or 
internal changes of state. Because it is not affected by ‘sleep’ 
in the form of ignorance (avidya) or darkness acting as seed, 
the cause of birth and other (changes of state), it is called (in 
the Karika) ‘sleepless’. That Turtya is ‘sleepless’ and therefore 
‘dreamless’ also.!*° 


e$ 
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5. The Self has already been described as the syllable OM 
and as having four quarters, the subject-matter here being that 
which is expressed by the syllable OM.U6 The same Self is 
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now treated 'as a syllable', the subject-matter now being 
predominantly the syllable that expresses the Self. What is that 
syllable? It is ‘OM’ says the Upanishad. The term ‘adhi- 
matram’ (in the text of the Mandükya Upanishad) shows that 
the syllable is here to be analysed into its constituent parts 
(matra). The quarters of the Self are the parts of OM, the latter 
consisting in A, U and M.P' 


The text now proceeds to state the correspondences more 
specifically. The Self in the waking state, the Self as Vais- 
vanara, is the sound A, the first constituent part of OM.P* The 
text states that the point of similarity between Vaisvanara and 
the A of OM is their all-pervasiveness. All speech is pervaded 
by the sound A, as is confirmed by the Vedic text, ‘All speech 
is A'.? And Vaisvànara pervades the world, as is shown by 
the text, ‘Of this Universal Self (vai$vanara àtman) the head 


is the shining light (of the heavens)". '9? 


It has already been remarked that the name and the named 
are one.'®! As the syllable A forms the beginning, so does 
Vaisvanara. It is on account of this point of similarity that 


Vaisvanara is known to be the sound A. 


Then the text proceeds to declare the results that accrue to 
a person who knows this. He attains all desires and becomes 
first among the great ones. 


The dream-state of the Spirit, called Taijasa, is the second 
part of OM, or the sound U. What is the point of similarity 
that shows this? The sound U is as if superior to the sound 
A,'® as Taijasa is superior to Visva (= Vaisvanara). And the 
sound U comes between A and M, as Taijasa comes between 
Vi$va and Prajfia. Taijasa “comes between’ Visva and Prajfia 
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in the sense that it shares a common character with each.!9 


The fruit accruing to him who has this knowledge is next 
stated. Whoso knows this prolongs the line of knowledge. His 
enemies no longer feel any enmity against him any more than 
his friends do. No one in his family fails to acquire knowledge 
of the Absolute.!* 


The dreamless sleep of the Spirit, called Prajiia, is the 
sound M, the third element in the syllable OM. What is the 
point of similarity which shows this? It is known through the 
measuring. Vi$va and Taijasa are, so to speak, measured by 
Prajfia when they enter and leave it, when they dissolve into 
it and spring forth from it, like barley being measured with a 
measuring ladle. And in a similar way, A and U dissolve into 
M at the end of the pronunciation, and later come out of it 
again (when OM is pronounced afresh). 


Or the point of similarity may be dissolution. When the M 
of OM is pronounced, the A and U dissolve into it and 
become one with it. Similarly, Vi$va and Taijasa dissolve into 
Prajfia and become one with it at the time of dreamless sleep. 
So the identity between Prajfia and the sound M follows from 
this additional point of similarity. 


Next the text states the fruit of this knowledge. One who 
knows all this ‘measures all this’, that is, he has a correct 
knowledge of the whole universe. And he ‘dissolves’. That is, 
he becomes identical with the cause of the universe. The 
subordinate fruits here mentioned are but eulogies of the main 
discipline. "6 


...The OM with no constituent parts is the Fourth. It is the 
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pure Self, beyond word and meaning, beyond speech and 
mind. It represents the dissolution of the universe, the blissful 
non-dual principle. When meditated on by one who has this 
knowledge, OM with its three parts is the Self with its three 
*quarters'. Whoso knows this enters his real Self through his 
own Self. Such an one sees the highest Self and knows the 
Absolute. In his case, the third ‘quarter’, the seed-state, has 
been burnt up.’ He has entered the Self and is not reborn, for 
the Fourth bears no seeds of further empirical experience. For 
when the rope and the snake for which it was formerly mis- 
taken in the dark have once been distinguished, the snake 
disappears into the rope, and, being a mere impression of the 
mind (buddhi-samskara), never again emerges in the case of 
those possessed of discrimination. 


Different, however, is the case with those of average or 
dull minds, whom we call ‘aspirants’ (sadhaka). They are 
walking on the right path. They have become renunciates. 
They know how the parts of OM correspond to the ‘quarters’ 
of the Self. It is right and proper that they should meditate on 
OM as a symbol of the Absolute for the sake of knowledge of 
the Absolute." The Teacher (Gaudapada) will explain this 
later when he says ‘There are three kinds of qualified souls 
treading the path'.!9? 
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6. That which exists with empirical reality (samvrti-sat), and 
of which an idea is formed, constitutes the worldly duality of 
subject and object. It is the basis of all empirical dealings from 
the teachings of the Veda down. It is called *worldly' because 
it is never found dissociated from the world. Here the 
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reference is to the world of waking experience, and this is 
what is meant by waking experience in the Upanishads. 


There is another sphere consisting of that which does not 
even have empirical being as an object, but of which an idea 
is nevertheless formed. This is called ‘private’ because it 
occurs in the absence of the gross world of waking experience. 
Yet it is (here) said to constitute a ‘world’, as it is an 
experience common to all living beings. This is called dream. 


But there is another phase of being, which is neither an 
object nor an idea, and which neither knows nor is known in 
the empirical sense. This is ‘the beyond’.’” A world is a 
sphere of subject-object experience. Where this is absent, but 
the seeds of all future activity are present, we have dreamless 
sleep. 


That is called ‘knowledge’ whereby one comes to know 
the supreme reality directly, first as the realm of waking 
experience, then as the world of dream, and finally as ‘the 
beyond'.!"! The ‘realm of the knowable’ of the verse means 
the same three objects of knowledge. For nothing apart from 
these three can be ‘known’, since everything ever thought of 
by the philosopher falls within them. But that which has 
finally to be known through spiritual intuition (vijfieya) is 
different. It is the final reality, called ‘the Fourth’ (turtya), the 
Self as metaphysical principle (tattva), non-dual, unborn. This 
doctrine of ‘knowledge’ in its three stages, and of spiritual 
intuition beyond them, is ever proclaimed, says the verse, by 
those who see reality, those who know the Absolute 
(brahma-vid). 


To begin with, there is knowledge of the three kinds of 
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knowables one after the other. First comes the gross world. 
Afterwards, when this is absent, there comes the private 
world. Then, when this is absent, comes ‘the beyond’ (i.e. the 
experience of dreamless sleep). Then, when these three have 
been eliminated one after the other, one knows the ultimate 
reality, the Fourth, non-dual, unborn, beyond fear or danger. 
When this occurs, that man of great intellect, being now 
himself the Self, attains to omniscience here in this very 
world. As his mind now comprehends that which transcends 
all empirical knowledge, his knowledge never leaves him. 
When reality is once known, that knowledge never departs. He 
who knows the supreme reality does not first acquire 
knowledge and then find he has to revise it, in the manner of 
the secular philosophers. 


Because the three ‘worlds’ have been taught as having to 
be known one after the other, the idea might arise that they 
were real. The Teacher (Gaudapada) now produces further 
argumentation to show that from the standpoint of the highest 
reality they do not exist. The three worlds of waking, dream 
and dreamless sleep have to be rejected as non-existent in the 
Self, as an imaginary snake has to be rejected in the rope in 
which it is imagined. What really has to be known is the 
supreme reality, beyond all the four modes of judgement.!? 
The true discipline is to become a monk and give up the three 
desires for a son, wealth and a ‘world’ (after death), and then 
to cultivate the qualities of wisdom (panditya), child-like 
simplicity (balya) and sagehood (mauna).'” And psycholog- 
ical defects like attachment, aversion, infatuation and the like 
have to be eliminated. The monk must know from the 
beginning of the path’ what he has to reject, what he has to 
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know, what he has to cultivate and what he has to eliminate, 
as these are the means to success. 


Relative to the things that have to be rejected, cultivated 
or eliminated, the Absolute that has to be intuitively known 
stands as an exception, and, (unlike the others), 1s real from 
the standpoint of the highest truth. The rest are mere figments 
of nescience. The knowers of the Absolute do not accept that 
absolute reality attaches to the other three classes, namely 
what has to be rejected, cultivated or eliminated. 


Seekers of the Absolute must recognize that all souls are 
subtle, pure and all-pervading like the ether, by their very 
nature. They are also beginningless and hence eternal. To 
obviate the idea that, because he has spoken of them in the 
plural, the souls must be many, the Teacher (Gaudapada) goes 
on to say that there is no atom of difference in them anywhere. 


Souls are only knowable as objects from the empirical 
standpoint, not from the standpoint of the highest truth. As the 
sun is ever luminous by nature and is of the nature of eternal 
light, so also are the souls by nature luminous from the first. 
It is not necessary to establish their existence, as they are 
eternally self-established. In their own intrinsic nature, there 
is no room for doubt as to whether they exist or do not exist. 
As for the seeker of liberation who finds in this way that he 
has no need, either for his own benefit or for anyone else's, to 
ascertain whether he is of the nature of pure Consciousness, 
any more than the sun ever needs any other light either for 
itself or for anyone else — such an one has achieved the state 
of blessed abstraction (ksanti) in which he feels no need of 
acquiring further knowledge or fulfilling further duties. Then 
he becomes fit for liberation. 
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There is no need for taking active steps to achieve peace 
(liberation) in the Self. All souls are eternally at rest, unborn, 
and completely withdrawn by nature, homogeneous and non- 
different from one another. That is, the Self, as a metaphysical 
principle, is unborn, homogeneous and pure, and hence there 
is no need to produce the state of blessed abstraction or 
liberation. Action can have no effect on that which 1s eternally 
of the same nature. 


The Teacher (Gaudapada) then goes on to explain how in 
the whole world only those people who have attained the 
highest reality avoid misery. All the rest are miserable. 


Those who hold fast to the reality of distinctions, those 
who conform to the standards of transmigratory life, dualists 
who declare that reality is multiple — wandering about on the 
path of duality, imagined by nescience, and remaining there 
permanently, they lack purity and are called miserable. And 
this characterization 1s but right. 


Next the author goes on to explain how those who are not 
men of high soul (mahatman) or wise (pandita), and who are 
outside the upanishadic tradition, of low standing and little 
learning, cannot plumb the depths of the highest principle of 
reality. 


If there should be some few souls, whether they be men or 
women, who acquire a fixed conviction about the existence of 
the unborn, all-homogeneous principle of reality, they alone 
will be the people of true metaphysical knowledge. Their path 
and their metaphysical knowledge will be quite incomprehen- 
sible to other people of ordinary intellect. For there are such 
texts from the Smrti as, ‘Even the gods will be bemused if 
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they try to follow the path of one who has become the Self of 
all living beings and who is intent on their welfare, without 
any aims for his own personal advantage. They will no more 
be able to track the path of enlightened men than to track the 
flight of birds in the sky’.'” 


The knowledge of unbom, unmoving souls is itself unborn 
and unmoving, like the brilliance and heat of the sun. Such 
unborn knowledge does not bear on any external object. 
Hence it is called ‘relationless’ (asanga) and ‘space-like’. 


If, on the other hand, anyone acquiesces, in accordance 
with the view of the secular philosophers, in the idea of the 
rise of any other reality within or without, even if it be minute 
in size, a man so lacking in discrimination will never attain the 
relationless state (of identity with the true Self). All the less 
could we speak of his ignorance being destroyed. 


But if we say that their ignorance will not be destroyed, 
does that imply that we accept that souls are really ignorant? 
By no means, says the Teacher. Souls are not by nature in 
bondage to nescience, desire and the like. They are free by 
nature, enlightened and liberated from the first. 


How, then, do we say of some of them that they become 
enlightened? The enlightened spiritual masters use such ex- 
pressions just in the same way as we say, “The sun is shining’ 
(when it has come out from behind the clouds), when it is in 
fact always shining, or as we say, ‘The mountains are 
standing’, even though they are always motionless. !”° 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IX 
References to Extracts are in bold type 


E.g. Brhad. IV.iii.9. 
Le. the passage Brhad. IV.iii.7 to IV.iv.22. 
B.S.Bh. 1.iii.42. 


From the waking standpoint, the dream is taken as occurring 
within the subtle canals inside the dreamer's (waking) body. 


Brhad. IV iii.12. 

Brhad. 1I.1.18. 

Brhad. IV.ii1.12. 

Referred to by the opponent above. 


Bhàrata Varsha means the then-known land-mass south of 
the Himalayas. It was considered that at night-time, even 
when the sun was not illumining Bharata Varsha, it might be 
illumining Ketumala Varsha, an unknown ‘continent’ to the 
far north-west. See Vacaspati's Bhamati , ad loc. 


Brhad. IV .iii.10. 


In what follows, it must be remembered that the Sanskrit 
language does not always distinguish between reality and 
truth. If a dream ‘conveys a truth’ it in a certain sense ‘has 
reality’. 


Chand. V.i1.8. 

Aitareya Aranyaka, IILii.iv.17, trans. Keith, 252. 
B.S. IILii.l. 

B.S. ILi.14. 

B.S.Bh. IILii.3-4 and 6. 
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17 


18 
19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 


Brhad. IV.ii.7. On the two worlds, see Extract 7, present 
section. 


Brhad. Bh. IV .iii.7. 


The ‘forms of death’ are those mentioned at Brhad. Li1.28, 
a text which takes the Vedic hymn, ‘From the unreal lead me 
to the real, from darkness lead me to light, from death lead 
me to immortality’ and equates ‘the unreal’ and ‘darkness’ 
with ‘death’. The term for ‘going beyond the forms of death’ 
(atikranto mrtyo rüpàni) used by Sankara occurs several 
times at that point in the Upanishad (Brhad. Liii.13-16). 


A quotation from the text, under comment. The exponents of 
this view reappear at the beginning of Extract 5, present 
section. 


The light cannot flow from the sun for instance, as the eye is 
not functioning to perceive it. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.14. 


It does not create further merit and demerit entailing further 
experience in the world. 


Brhad. IV iii.13. 
Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.15. 
Brhad. Bh. ILi.18. 


Knowledge and action here refer to the merit gained from 
meditation on aspects of the Vedic ritual (see Vol. VI, Chap. 
XIV, section 1, below) and from the performance of the 
ritual and various other pious acts. The phrase ‘previous 
experience' refers to secular skills acquired in previous lives 
which unconsciously prompt us to certain apparently instinct- 
ive forms of action. They range from what causes the baby 
to search instinctively for his mother's milk to the refined 
conditioning that prompts a painter to choose his art and 
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39 
40 
41 
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43 
44 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IX 
excel at it. Cp. Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.2, trans. Mādhavānanda, 
491f. 


The objector thinks that the upanishadic text must mean that 
fragments of the external world are literally taken up by the 
dreamer, so that his dream-world is not lit by his own 
interior light but by the light of fragmentary experiences of 
the light of external luminous bodies like the sun. 


Brhad. IV.iii.7. The Extract is from Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.9-10. 


Because it would not then be self-luminous, but would 
require the adjunct of the mental impressions derived from 
worldly experience to become luminous. 


Brhad. IV iii.31 and ILiv.14. 
Brhad. IL1.17. 

Brhad. 1L.1.19. 

Brhad. IV.iii.9. 

Prasna Bh. IV.5. 

Heimann, 130-146. 

Brhad. I.v.21. 

Chand. VIII vii.1-3. 

Kausitaki II.13. 

Brhad. ILiv.12. 

Chand. VIL xxv.1. 

Katha L11.12. Heimann /oc. cit. 
B.S.Bh. ILiii.39, Gambhirananda, 497. 


Vidyaranya adopts this view, P.D. XI.65ff,, but it goes back 
to earlier times. 
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53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


60 


Hiriyanna (Outlines, 348), claiming that in dreamless sleep 
‘individuality persists’, gives a doctrine of this kind as the 
standard Advaita view. But Sankara himself strives to 
maintain the old upanishadic teaching, ‘In dreamless sleep, 
my dear one, he becomes one with pure Being’, Chand. 
VIviii.l. 


Cp. Suresvara, N.Sid. (prose intro.) III.58. 
G.K.Bh. I.11, see above, Vol.I , Chap.II, Note 36. 


Examples from Vatsyayana's Nyaya Sūtra Bhasya IV. ii. 35 
and Sabara's P.M. Bh. Li.2 are quoted at Darsanodaya, 121. 


Kausitaki IV.19 and 20. 

BS. 1i.28. 

Chand. VIII.vi.3. 

Chand. Bh. VIII.vi.2-3. See Note 102 to Chap.VIII, above. 
Cp. Chand. VIII.vi.3. 

Brhad. IV.iv.7. 

Chand. VIILiv.1. 

Chand. VIII.vi.3, already quoted earlier. 

B.S. Liii.14. 

Brhad. ILi.19. 


The intellect abides in the heart, and the faculties of sense- 
experience are withdrawn by it into the heart in dreamless 
sleep, both intellect and sense-faculties passing over to the 
heart along the subtle canals, as the intellect has already 
passed out from the heart along those canals to the external 
seats of the sense-organs at the periphery of the body during 
sense-experience in the waking state. 


Chand. VI.viii.1. 
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Brhad. ILiv.14. 
Brhad. IV.i1.31. 


So that the absence of cognition in dreamless sleep would be 
caused by empirical factors such as the defect (dosa) of the 
non-functioning or malfunctioning of the organs, etc., and 
not by the absence of all duality through perfect unification 
with the Self. Sankara rejects the notion here, but at Extract 
11 below we shall find him speaking of nescience and other 
dosas afflicting the ignorant man in dreamless sleep, 
following the sense of the Chandogya text on which he is 
there commenting. 


Revealed texts are significant and authoritative only if they 
can be shown to be of benefit to man. If not intrinsically of 
benefit to man, they must be interpreted as mere auxiliaries 
to those that are. See Vol.V, Chap.XIII, section 2, Extract 6, 
below. 


Brhad. II.1.16, and see IL1.18 for the reply. 
Chand. VI.x.2. 

Brhad. IV.iii.16. 

Chand. VIILii1.2. 

Chand. VI.iii.9. 

B.S.Bh. IIL.ii.7-9. 

Chand. VI.viii.1. 


For the subtle body, see Chap. VIII, section 2, Extract 12, 
above. 


Brhad. Bh. ILi.17. 
Brhad. IV.iii.22. 
Brhad. Bh. ILi.19. 
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76 . Taitt. Bh. II.viii.5. 

77 . Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.19. 

78 . Brhad. IV iii.20. 

79  Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.21. 

80  Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.22. 

81 Part of the text under comment, Chand. VI.viii.1. 
82  Brhad. IV.ii1.22, IV.ii1.21 and IV .ii1.32. 
83 Chand. Bh. VI.viii.1. 

84 Chand. VII xxiii.1. 

85  Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.32. 

86 . Kausitaki IV.19. 

87 . Kausitaki IV.20. 


88 Reading nihsamrodhatà, not nihsambodhata. Cp. B.S.Bh. 
IV.ii.9, svacchatvàc ca apratighatopapattih. 


89  BS.Bh.Liv.18. 

90  Anuntraced text. 

91 Chand. Bh. VI.ix.1 to VI.x.2. 
92 Chand. VI. viii.l. 

93 Chand. Bh. VIIL.ii.2-3. 

94 . Chand. VIILvi.2. 

95 See Extract 10, present section. 
96 Chand. Bh. VIII vi.3. 

97 [t persists in seed form. 

98  BS.Bh.ILi.9. 
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USS. (verse) XVII.25 and 26. 
G.K.Bh. I1II.34-35. 


Rsi Bodhya tells Bhisma at M.Bh. XII.178.12 (G.P. Ed.) that 
an arrow-maker was one of his spiritual teachers, as he saw 
him so absorbed in his task that he did not notice the passing 
of the king. 


For ‘the Fourth’, see the following section. It is not strictly 
a ‘state’ (avastha). 


B.S.Bh. IIILii.10. 

Swoon or coma would be included here. 
Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 (intro.) ad fin. 

The present Chapter, section 1, Extract 1, above. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.ii4, however, refers very briefly to the 
transition of the enlightened man from Vaisvànara to Taijasa 
to Prana (= Prājña) to the supreme Self. 


Brhad. IV iii.21. 

Cp. above, Vol.II, Chap.VI, section 4, Extract 8. 

Cp. above, Vol.II, Chap.VI, section 4, Extract 7, ad fin. 
Cp. Chand. V.xviii.2. 


The second of the three fires used in the more solemn Vedic 
sacrifices and that into which the oblations were poured. 


Isa 6. 
Though the soul was conceived as all-pervading in space by 
the Sankhyas, its experience was conceived as limited to a 


particular body-mind complex, taken as real. Hence it was 
conceived as individual and in that sense limited. 


Asvapati Kaikeya, who was apparently the brother of the 
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116 
117 


118 


119 


120 
121 


ill-fated Kaikeyi who wrought such havoc at the court of 
Dasaratha. Her son Bharata is said to have been staying with 
the sage-king, his uncle, at the time of the banishment of 
Rama. Cp. The Ramayana of Valmiki, 11.1.2, trans. H.P. 
Shastri, Vol.I, 157. For the identifying reference to Asvapati 
Kaikeya, cp. Chand. V.xi.4. 


Chand. V xii.2. 


This epistemological idealism represents the standpoint 
expounded at Vol.II, Chap.VII, section 3, Extract 6, above. 


The non-Sanskritist should note the diacritical marks. Prajiia 
means ‘Consciousness’. Prājña means ‘the Conscious One’. 


Sankara here uses the term ‘vasana’ for ‘impression’, 
apparently synonymously with his use of the term ‘samskara’ 
a little earlier. Etymologically, the term ‘vasana’ derives 
from the metaphor of the clinging of odours to receptacles, 
as when a jar of honey might retain a faint perfume of honey 
even after being emptied and washed. The term 'samskara' 
derives from the moulding, altering or finishing-work of the 
potter or other artisan. Cp. Sanskrit (samskrta) language = 
the single polished or cultured language of the priests and 
courts as opposed to the various ‘natural’ (prakrta) languages 
or dialects of the people. But Vyasa in his Bhasya to Yoga 
Sūtra IL13 says that vasanas are those samskaras which 
produce memory. Sankara, too, at one place makes the 
vasana a sub-species of samskara. At B.S.Bh. ILi.30 
(Gambhirananda, 425) he says that the character of an 
individual is unconsciously conditioned by the stock of his 
dispositions (samskara) inherited from his deeds in previous 
births. Those only which actually manifest as ideas or 
behaviour are vasanas. 


Brhad. IV.i11.32. 


Contrast the later view, Sadananda, trans. Nikhilananda 
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123 
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section 43, which makes Pràjíia ‘devoid of the power of 
Lordship’. Identification of Prajfia with Isvara is regular in 
Sankara, which agrees with the present Mandikya text on 
which he is commenting (verse 6). Abundant references are 
given by Deussen, System, footnote 82, who, like Col. Jacob 
in his Notes to his ed. of Sadananda (para 7, 145f.), points 
out the contrast with Sankara. 


Chand. VI.viii.2. Sankara here equates Prajfia with Prana 
after Kausitaki IIL.3, “That which is Prana is Prajiia and that 
which is Prajfia is Prana’. 

Mand. Bh. 3-6. 

Cp. below, Vol. VI, Chap.XV, section 3, Extract 3. 

Cp. above, Vol.I , Chap.III, section 3, Extract 2. 

Chand. VI.viii.7 and VIL xxv.2. 


Chand. VI.viii.7, etc. Sac, M.R.V., 83, refers here appositely 
to U.S. (verse) XVIIL4, which reads: ‘The function of 
teachings like “that thou art” as associated with reflection 
(yukti) thereon is merely to negate the not-self element 
(yusmad-dharma) from the Self, itself already existent and 
evident as “I” (aham iti). (The process is) like the negation 
of the idea of a snake (falsely imagined) in a rope’. Cp. also 
below, Vol.VI, Chap.XV, section 3. 


Sac, M.R.V., 85, explains that the reference is to a doctrine 
(still championed by Sankara’s younger contemporary 
Mandana, and later by Vacaspati), that sentences, being 
composite, could not directly yield knowledge of the 
Absolute, so that an authoritative knowledge of the Self 
could only arise from further meditation and other practices 
performed after hearing the sacred texts. The view of 
Sankara and Suresvara was that the function of the ‘means of 
cognition’ (pramana — acts of perception, inference and 
hearing of authoritative statements, etc.) was merely to 
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129 


130 


131 
132 
133 
134 


135 
136 
137 
138 
139 


140 


141 


remove ignorance in relation to the object. 


Negation of error and cognition of substrate are one 
indivisible act, like the rising of one pan of a pair of scales 
and the falling of the other. See P.P., 167, trans. 
Venkataramiyah, 129. 


G.K. 1.18. Texts dealing with the state of enlightenment have 
been collected together in Vol. VI, Chap. XVI, below. 


Brhad. IV 111.30. 
Brhad. Liv.7. 
Mand. Bh. 7. 


They are located, according to the following paragraphs, in 
the right eye, the mind (heart), and in the ether embedded in 
the inner chamber of the heart. 


Brhad. IV ii.2. 

Svet. VI.11. 

Bh.G. XIII.2 and 16. 
Chand. IV.iii.3. 


Brhad. IV.iv.6 and Brhad. V.vi.l. Taijasa has the individual 
mind for adjunct, Hiranyagarbha the totality of all individual 
minds for adjunct. Therefore, if Taijasa is present in dream, 
so is Hiranyagarbha. The upanishadic quotations confirm the 
presence of a luminous principle in the mind. 


In dreamless sleep the sense-functions are present in potential 
or seed form, though absorbed in the Vital Energy. Cp. 
Chand. IV.iii.3. In the Unmanifest, of which the Advaitins 
are here speaking, nothing should be ‘differentiated out’ and 
nothing should be ‘present’. That is the burden of the 
objection. 


It has been said that there are no distinctions of time and 
space in the Unmanifest. All agree that there is non- 
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manifestation after death, followed by fructification of seeds 
as rebirth, continuity being assured by the presence of a 
single continuous Witness. If this can happen in the case of 
death, there are no a priori grounds for saying that a parallel 
development is impossible in the case of dreamless sleep. 


In the opening Karka, G.K. I.1. 


Chand. VI.vii.2. When it comes to rest in dreamless sleep, 
it rests in the Vital Energy. 


Chand. VI.iii.2, ‘That divinity (Being) thought, “Well, let Me 
enter into these three divinities by means of this living self 
and let me then develop names and forms".' The words 
imply that Being-as-associated-with-the-unmanifest-seed-of- 
name-and-form is under consideration in Chand.VI, and not 
pure Being. Cp. Sac, M.R.V., 58. 


And therefore would stand self-condemned as an explanation 
of them. 


Liberation would accrue merely through falling into 
dreamless sleep. This is absurd because it would render the 
upanishadic teachings useless and the office of the 
commentator is to explain their correct use, cp. Suresvara 
N.Sid. III.58 (prose intro.) and IV.40. 


G.K. 1.10. 


Deussen gives about 30 references from the B.S.Bh. alone to 
show that Sankara regularly identified Prajfia with Isvara, cp. 
reference at Note 121, above. See also the remarks of Sac, 
M.R.V., 59-61. 


That is, in the body of waking experience. We have already 
seen (Extract 3, present section, opening sentence) how the 
very notion that there are three states of the soul at all is an 
illusion peculiar to the waking state. 


G.K.Bh. I.2. 
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151 


152 


153 
154 


155 
156 


157 


158 


159 


160 


Prajfia is the Absolute, associated with ignorance of the fact 
that it is the Absolute, and hence with the seed of future 
empirical experiences, which constitute the various wrong 
readings of the Absolute that continue to arise as long as its 
true nature is not known. And yet this ‘ignorance’ as to its 
own true nature on the part of the Absolute is not to be 
traced to any external source. It is associated with the 
absence of any differentiation in the Absolute into knower 
and known. See section 2, Extract 5, above. 


Reading with the G.P. Ed. àtma-vilaksanam avidya-bya- 
prasütam. 


Brhad. III viii.11. 


Birth, existence, growth, transformation, decline and 
destruction. Cp. Bh.G.Bh. II.20, trans. Shastri, 42, footnote. 


G.K.Bh. I.11-16. 


A passage on a similar topic has already appeared above, 
Vol.II, Chap.VI, section 2, Extract 16. 


Vaisvanara, Taijasa and  Prajía must be taken as 
corresponding to A, U and M respectively. 


The syllable OM is analysed by Indian grammarians into A 
+ U + M, but the word is not normally spelt AUM in 
Sanskrit. The ‘O°, however, should be pronounced in the 
manner of the Scots saying ‘home’, not as heard in southern 
England. The orthography of modern printed texts of G.K. 
1.24, 1.28 and 1.29 implies a mere nasalization (like French 
*en") at the end of OM, and not a full consonantal ‘m’. It 
appears that the word has both forms. 


Aitareya Aranyaka ILiii.6. All speech is a modification of the 
‘ah’ sound made when preparing to gargle. 


Chand. V xviii.2. 
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Cp. above Vol.II, Chap.VI, section 2, Extract 16. 
It modifies it. 


In common with Prājña, Taijasa has the quality of absence of 
apprehension of reality. In common with Visva, it has the 
quality of positive wrong perception of reality. Sac, M.R.V., 
122. 


This is a paraphrase of Mand. 10, the text on which Sankara 
is now commenting. 


Sac makes the following observations (M.R.V., 124f). 
Knowledge of the identity of Visva, etc., with the sound A, 
etc., is in each case a mere subordinate discipline. Although 
‘fruits’ are mentioned for those who gain these items of 
knowledge, the mention of such fruits does not convert the 
texts into a series of injunctions to meditate on the identity 
of Visva with the sound A and so on. For symbolic 
meditations are not the subject of the section. The subject of 
the section is liberation, and the mention of subordinate fruits 
for subordinate items of knowledge is made merely to 
eulogize the main discipline. The chief discipline is the 
knowledge that the syllable OM and the Absolute or Self are 
identical, and that neither of them is either a verbal 
expression or anything that can be expressed verbally. This 
knowledge is the means to liberation. Naturally it only arises 
after the practical discipline, to be outlined in Vol.VI, Chap. 
XV, below, has been carried out. 


And a fortiori the dream-state and the waking state, of which 
the state of dreamless sleep is the seed. 


In other words, for them the Mand. text prescribes a 
meditation, and they may feel themselves to be agents per- 
forming this meditation for the sake of an end. In the case of 
the enlightened ones, the text merely stands as a negation of 
plurality, without standing as an injunction to any action at 
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168 
169 


170 


171 
172 


173 
174 


175 
176 


all. What else could a text stating the final truth do? 
G.K.Bh. III.16. 


Sankara's texts on OM are assembled at Vol. VI, Chap.XV, 
section 5, below. Mand. Bh. 8-12 selected. 


Sankara preserves the Buddhist term ‘transcendent’ 
(lokottara) used by Gaudapada, but he interprets it to mean 
dreamless sleep, reserving final transcendence for the 
principle called ‘turtya’. 


Le. as ‘massed consciousness’ in dreamless sleep. 


Is, is not, is and is not, neither is nor is not. See Vol. VI, 
Chap. XVI, section 5, Extract 13 below. 


See Brhad. III.v.1 and also B.S.Bh. IILiv.47- 50. 


*From the beginning of the path' seems a forced interpre- 
tation of Gaudapada’s word 'agrayanatah'. It is more likely 
that Gaudapada meant that the ethical values must be learned 
from the Mahayana. On the meaning ‘Mahayana’ for 
‘agrayana’, see entry for ‘agrayana’ in Edgerton, Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, sub verbo (p.5). Examples are 
given at V.S. Bhattacharya, A.S.G., 199f. See also Mayeda, 
Authenticity of the Gaudapadiya Bhasya, 90. 


M.Bh. XII.239.23-24, G.P. Ed. Vol.III, 584. 
G.K.Bh. IV.87-98. 
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LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


In principle, works are referred to under their authors’ names 
throughout the Notes, and the abbreviations occasionally used to 
distinguish between an author's different works should not cause any 
difficulty. Except for the two entries R. T. and Sac, the following list 
comprises those abbreviations that are used independently of any 
author's name. The list excludes the names of Upanishads on which 
Sankara wrote commentaries, which are listed under his name in the 
Bibliography and readily identifiable there. 
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J.B.O.O.S. 


J.O.I.B. 
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S.S.P.B. 
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LS 
W.Z.K.S.O. 
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Z.D.M.G. 
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Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


This is the fourth of a six-volume series forming a Source-Book 
presenting the most important texts of the classical philosopher of 
Advaita Vedanta, Sankara, as an ordered whole. The first three 
volumes covered Sankara's teachings on the Absolute, on the Creation 
and on the Soul. The present volume, somewhat bulkier, covers his 
refutation of rival views in two long chapters. 


Chapter X deals with the wrong or incomplete theories of those 
who accepted Vedic revelation as their starting-point, or, in the case 
of the Pāñcarātras and Pasupatas, the Smrti. Chapter XI refutes 
doctrines which were fundamentally based on secular reasoning, even 
though their authors in some cases (the Materialists) denied the 
metaphysical validity of reason and in others (the Sànkhyas and 
Vaisegikas) paid lip-service to the Veda. 


Apart from a few short passages of criticism on individual points, 
the work of refuting opposing systems closes with the present volume, 
and the way is left clear for the practical teaching which will occupy 
the remaining two volumes of the Source-Book, Savikara on 
Discipleship and Sarikara on Enlightenment. 


My obligations are the same as in preceding volumes. This volume, 
like its predecessors, is dedicated with the deepest reverence to the late 
Hari Prasad Shastri, to whom the whole work owes its existence. 


A. J. ALSTON 
LONDON 2004 
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to correct pronunciation, for which see M. Coulson, Sanskrit (Teach 
Yourself Books), 4-21. 


= 
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a in father 
uy as in buy 


au in audit (or 
French au) 


ch in chant 


ch aspirated (said 
with extra breath) 


d in drake 


ay in hay (better, 
French é elongated) 


immediately after a 
consonant aspirates 
it without altering 
the value. (bh, ph, 
etc.) 


strong h 
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CHAPTER X 


REFUTATION OF INADEQUATE 
BRAHMINICAL DOCTRINES 


1. Refutation of Liberation through Action 


As will become clear in Volume V, Chapter XIII below, 
Sankara held that no one could attain truth or happiness who did not 
follow the path of spiritual discipline laid down by the Veda. The 
texts of the Veda must be accepted as supernatural revelation, and 
assimilated through obedience to a Teacher who has himself 
attained enlightenment through adherence to the discipline of a 
recognized tradition (sampradaya) of Vedic interpretation. From this 
it follows that all philosophical teaching that promises liberation 
from ignorance and evil without recourse to traditional Vedic 
discipline is no better than a snare and an obstacle to the pupil, and 
Sankara therefore refuted the main non-upanishadic world-views of 
his day in texts that we shall be studying in the following chapter. 
But even amongst those who accepted traditional Vedic discipline, 
the majority failed to penetrate to the full depths of the Veda's 
message. This was especially the case with the Brahminical school 
called the Pūrva Mimamsa, which took its stand on the ritualistic 
section of the Veda and either explained away the metaphysical 
statements of the Upanishads as fanciful eulogies of the soul 
designed to spur the sacrificer on to greater efforts in ritual, or else 
quite simply dismissed them as the ‘desert places of the Veda’.' But 
later sections of the present chapter will show that even of those 
who sought salvation through the upanishadic teaching itself in 
Sankara's day, most failed, in his eyes, to understand its true 
meaning. Hence the need for that comprehensive re-interpretation 
which the texts received in his commentaries. 


(X. 1) REFUTATION OF INADEQUATE BRAHMINICAL DOCTRINES 


The present section will not deal with all aspects of Sankara’s 
criticism of the Pirva Mimamsakas, but only with those parts of it 
which bear most closely on their theory of liberation. The Pirva 
Mimamsakas of the generation preceding Sankara had built up a 
realist epistemology with which to combat the sceptical and idealist 
theories of the Buddhists, and had made a variety of pronounce- 
ments about the nature of the external world, borrowing a good part 
of their tenets on this subject from the Vaisesikas.^ Although 
Sankara was particular to establish that the Brahma Sütras formed 
a block of teaching that could be studied independently of the 
Mimàmsà and without mastering the latter first (see Extracts 2 and 
3 below), he does also refer back to the early commentator “holy 
Upavarsa’ in terms suggesting that the latter had composed a 
commentary on both sets of Sütras in which they had been con- 
ceived as forming two separate parts of one single science, Vedic 
exegesis, where the Pūrva Mimàmsa Sütras explained the Vedic 
ritual and the Brahma Sütra explained the upanishadic teaching for 
knowledge of the Absolute.? Hence Sankara accepted the exegetical 
rules of the old Pūrva Mimàmsá teachers in regard to the handling 
and interpretation of Vedic texts. But he had to criticize the 
post-Upavarsa exponents of the tradition, such as Prabhakara and 
Kumiarila, since they strayed beyond their competence to construct 
a realistic world-theory, parts of which stood in open contradiction 
with upanishadic teaching and with the doctrine of the Brahma 
Sütras. For instance, in their anxiety to emphasize the authority of 
the Vedic texts, they treated them as an eternal reality, self-existent 
and not created or projected by any deity. Indeed, as we shall 
shortly see, the later Mimamsakas trusted so vehemently in the ritual 
that they came to place faith in it alone, and denied the existence of 
those very gods whom the ritual had originally been designed to 
serve. A fortiori, the existence of a creator-god of any kind was 
denied, and it was held that the world was kept in being solely 
through the merit and demerit flowing from the earlier deeds of 
living beings." The doctrine of the Brahma Sitras that the supreme 
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Self created the world ‘in sport? was explicitly denied,ó and the 
monism of the Upanishads and theism of the Epics and Puranas 
rejected in favour of a pluralistic and atheistic world-view. 


The later Mimamsakas cut a rather poor figure in Sankara’s 
texts. He dismisses them contemptuously as ‘prattlers’’, and leaves 
the reader in no doubt about the weakness of their claim to be able 
to explain all the texts of the Upanishads on the basis of principles 
appropriate to the explanation of the ritualistic section of the Veda 
alone. Nevertheless, they were powerful and imaginative thinkers, 
and Sankara adopted a good deal of their epistemology® and some 
of their arguments against the Buddhists? He felt constrained, 
however, to criticize two parts of their doctrine in particular. For 
one thing, he wanted to refute their belief that a knowledge of the 
nature of the soul as an eternal reality separate from the body was 
attainable through empirical means. Frauwallner maintains that this 
doctrine was already held by the early Vedantin Upavarsa,'° and that 
the later writers of the school merely developed it in the course of 
their polemic with the Buddhist schools, who denied the existence 
of an eternal soul and only admitted the empirical means of 
knowledge called perception and inference as criteria in debate. We 
shall see at Volume V, Chapter XIII, section 1 below, however, that 
Sankara was unwilling to admit that the soul in its true nature could 
be known through the empirical means of knowledge. Indeed, if the 
Self were accessible to empirical means of knowledge, this would 
undermine the authority of the upanishadic texts teaching its true 
nature as one without a second, since one authoritative means of 
knowledge cannot supplant another in the latter's special field. And 
the Mimamsakas' arguments about the nature of the Self (atman), 
by them equated with the individual soul, were in any case 
insufficient and self-contradictory. 


In the present Chapter, however, we shall be concerned with a 
different part of Sankara’s criticism of the Mimamsakas, namely his 
statement and refutation of their theory of liberation as occurring 
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through resort to ritualistic action alone. On this point, Sahkara's 
opposition to the Mimàmsakas was uncompromising, for reasons 
that can easily be seen. The Mimamsaka, after all, represented a 
very different religious ideal from his own, and a much narrower 
one. As a Brahmin, the Mimamsaka was in theory bom to expound 
the eternal spiritual law (sanatana dharma), but in practice he was 
apt to be the proud and well-paid servant of the rich ntualist. The 
goal of his religion was happiness in this world and the next 
(abhyudaya), a eudaimonism not so very different from the 
hedonism of the materialist. For him, happiness, both in this world 
and the next, arose from the correct performance of the Vedic ritual. 
So far Sankara had no objection. But the later Mimamsakas tended 
to neglect or explain away the other and deeper side of Vedic 
revelation, the meditations prescribed in the Aranyakas and 
Upanishads and the metaphysical teaching of the highest upani- 
shadic passages, leading to conquest of ignorance and liberation in 
life. The development of a flourishing bourgeoisie, devoted to the 
comforts of town life, is reflected in the secular literature before and 
after Sankara’s day. His opposition to the Mimamsakas re-enacts the 
opposition of the forest-sages of the upanishadic period to the 
ritualists of the small towns and villages of their own day. In the 
Mundaka Upanishad, the ‘great householder’ Saunaka is told that 
ritualism is an inferior science and that immortality is attained only 
by those who practise austerity and faith in the forest." 


It was not only the monism of the Upanishads and the theism 
of the Epics and Puranas that suffered at the Mimamsakas’ hands. 
The colourful polytheism of the Veda itself was destroyed. The 
Vedic god was reduced to a ‘purely hypothetical entity, posited for 
the sake of the sacrifice’.’* It was expressly denied that the deity 
was a physical being with power to eat the food that was offered to 
it, or to be pleased or displeased with a sacrifice, or to reward or 
punish. All that mattered were the ritualistic acts prescribed in the 
Yajur Veda and Brahmanas, and the rewards promised for their 
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fulfilment. The mythological conceptions of the Veda were replaced 
by a quasi-rational world-system, the elements of which were freely 
borrowed from the Vaisesikas. Respect for the ancient Vedic texts 
was naturally expressed, yet ways were found to rob them of their 
original meaning. The traditions of the Puranas, too, were viewed 
with suspicion, and the references they contain to Seers with pre- 
tensions to mystical vision were seen as a threat to the teaching that 
the sole source of human happiness is obedience to the ritualistic 
injunctions of the Veda. The later Mimamsakas were ritualists in a 
very narrow sense. They rejected the notion of an omniscient deity, 
be He called Visnu or Siva. They rejected both the Gità ideal of 
devotion to a personal God (bhakti) and the upanishadic ideal of 
renunciation of hearth and home (samnyasa).? Their forerunners 
had already come in for virulent denunciation in a famous text of 
the Bhagavad Gità.'* 


Sankara could not stand by and allow this school to claim that 
the supreme goal of liberation from ignorance and death expounded 
in the Upanishads could be achieved through the mere selective 
performance of ritual, without recourse to the traditional upanishadic 
texts. Extracts from Sankara’s works on this topic provided in the 
present section are arranged in two Groups. The Extracts in Group 
A explain how Vedanta, conceived as enquiry into the nature of the 
Absolute,” is a separate branch of enquiry from that of the Pūrva 
Mimamsa, which is confined to enquiry into ‘dharma’, and under- 
stood as enquiry into the correct fulfilment of the ritualistic and 
other injunctions of the Veda. If it can be established that the 
Vedanta is a separate branch of enquiry, it follows that the Mimàm- 
sakas have no right to eliminate or explain away the metaphysical 
teachings of the Upanishads just because they cannot be brought 
into harmony with the teachings of their own pluralistic system. The 
Extracts in Group B state and refute the very artificial theory of the 
later Mimàmsakas that liberation could be achieved through the 
mere selective performance of the Vedic ritual. 
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In Group A (Extracts 1 - 7), Sankara is concerned to show that 
the metaphysical teachings of the Upanishads about the nature of the 
Absolute (brahman) or the Self (atman) constitute a separate body 
of Vedic teaching that cannot be treated as merely subordinate to 
the main body of ritualistic teaching of the Veda. True, there are 
texts which at first sight might seem to suggest that knowledge of 
the Absolute was a reward that arose from obedience to a Vedic 
injunction. For example, there is the upanishadic text which has the 
grammatical form of an injunction to hear about, cogitate over and 
practise sustained meditation on the Self'é We shall see below 
(Volume V, Chapter XII, section 2) that Sankara accepted these 
texts in a special sense as injunctions to adopt the path of Self- 
knowledge. But in the Extracts of the present section he is particular 
to explain that their injunctive form, the fact that they are couched 
in the imperative mood, cannot be used as an excuse to bring them 
within the framework of the ritualistic system of the Mimamsakas. 
The Self or Absolute is not a reward that is brought into being by 
a ritualistic act performed in obedience to a Vedic injunction. 
Unlike the rewards promised for the performance of ritualistic acts, 
it is something that already exists. Unlike them, it does not come 
into being as a result of an act. It is not anything that requires to be 
brought into being by performance of ritual, but something that 
already exists and only requires to be fully known. Enquiry into its 
nature thus constitutes a separate discipline from enquiry into the 
correct fulfilment of ritual, and this fact is expressed in the actual 
wording of the opening Brahma Sütra, which says, ‘Then, therefore, 
the desire to know the Absolute'. Whenever this desire arises, and 
from whatever cause, a person turns to the upanishadic portion of 
the Veda and receives instruction. But the fact that these instructions 
include commands to perform actions (such as meditation) helpful 
towards the knowledge of the Absolute does not mean that the texts 
of the Upanishads stating the metaphysical truth can be treated by 
the specialists in ritual as matter subordinate to the ritualistic 
injunctions, and explained away as mere fanciful eulogies 
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introduced to promote ritualistic activity. Texts from Sankara on the 
related but different question of whether the initial steps towards 
enquiry into the Absolute on the path chalked out by the Veda 
depend on a Vedic injunction will be found in Volume V, Chapter 
XII, section 2. 


The Extracts of Group B (Extracts 8 - 12) centre on a theory of 
liberation evolved by the Mimamsakas in the time of Kumàrila and 
Prabhakara, and the discussions on this topic may require a few 
words of preliminary explanation. The Mimamsakas, broadly 
speaking, divided the rituals enjoined in the Veda into two main 
classes, optional rituals which led to a reward or ‘fruit’, and obli- 
gatory rituals which had to be performed by everyone in the three 
higher castes at specific times, and for which no reward was 
mentioned other than avoiding sin. Of the latter class, formed 
chiefly by the daily (nitya) and occasional (naimittika) obligatory 
ritual, the most important item was the Agnihotra, or daily offering 
of milk into the sacred household fires. The class called ‘occasional 
ritual’ (naimittika karma) embraced all ritual prescribed to be 
performed only on particular occasions, without reward and as a 
duty that it would be sinful to omit. 


The Extracts in this Group will show that the later Mimamsakas 
claimed that liberation could be achieved merely by the selective 
performance of the ritual. If a man avoided all prohibited actions 
and all optional ritual, but continued with obligatory ritual, he 
would create no new demerit or merit such as would result in a new 
birth, and it must be presumed that through the performance of the 
obligatory ritual one would avoid incurring further demerit through 
its omission. In Extract 12 there is an attempt to argue that the 
function of the obligatory ritual must be to cancel all such merit and 
demerit as is not exhausted through experience. For no other reward 
is promised for obedience to the Vedic injunctions to perform the 
obligatory ritual. And yet the performance of such ritual, since it is 
prescribed in the Veda, must be presumed to be of some utility to 
man. 
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Sankara was easily able to dispose of this rather obviously 
vulnerable theory, but in doing so he drew on one further technical 
term which may require explanation. He distinguished between the 
incalculable total mass of merit and demerit that every soul had 
collected in the course of its repeated births from beginningless time 
(saficita karma), and that small fraction of this total which was 
required to initiate and sustain a given life, the latter quantum being 
known as the ‘prarabdha karma’. The point of introducing the 
distinction in the present context was to assert that behind the small 
modicum of merit and demerit from past lives sustaining the present 
life there lay an infinite untapped reserve of merit and demerit 
arising from a beginningless series of previous lives, and one could 
not reasonably maintain that this could all be disposed of by the 
comparatively insignificant amount of obligatory ritual that could be 
performed in one life. The Advaita Vedantin's own explanation of 
this difficulty is of course completely different. If all experience of 
duality depends on ignorance of the infinite self, the whole idea that 
one is an agent, together with all action and its results, can be 
(metaphorically speaking) ‘bumt up’ once and for all by overcoming 
the illusion of plurality through knowledge. 
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TEXTS ON REFUTATION OF LIBERATION 
THROUGH ACTION: GROUP A 


1. Attainment of the Self is nothing other than knowledge of 
the Self: attainment is not here, as in other contexts, attain- 
ment of something one does not already possess, because here 
there is no difference between the attainer and that which he 
wishes to attain. If the Self wished to attain the not-Self, then 
the Self would be the attainer and the not-Self the object of its 
attainment. And that object of its attainment would be some- 
thing not already possessed, something which yet required for 
its attainment some form of action, for example of production. 
It would have to be attained through resort to some definite 
act brought about by particular instruments of action. Such an 
object of attainment, not yet possessed, would necessarily be 
impermanent. It would proceed from action, which in turn 
proceeds from desire, itself born of wrong knowledge. Its 
‘attainment’ would be like the ‘attainment’ of a son born in a 
dream. 


But this Self is the opposite. As it is one’s own Self, it 
does not require any action, such as production, for its attain- 
ment. Being eternally attained by nature, the only impediment 
to its possession is ignorance. One may be perceiving a piece 
of nacre, and yet not perceive it on account of its appearing 
through error as a piece of silver. Here the only barrier to the 
possession of the nacre is wrong knowledge, and right know- 
ledge is the only means for its ‘attainment’, because right 
knowledge alone has the quality of cancelling wrong know- 
ledge, in this case the only obstacle to the attainment of the 
nacre. The same is the case with the Self. In non-attainment of 
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the Self, the sole barrier 1s ignorance. Therefore attainment of 
the Self can never be anything other than the removal of 
ignorance of it through right knowledge. That 1s why we shall 
be explaining how any other instrument except right know- 
ledge is useless for attainment of the Self.” 


® 


2. Let us accept, therefore, that the word ‘then’ (at Brahma 
Sutra L1.1) means ‘following immediately next’. Our next task 
1s to state what it 1s that regularly precedes the desire to know 
the Absolute, in the way that learning the Veda by heart and 
reciting it (svadhyaya) regularly precedes the desire to know 
the correct exegesis of the ritualistic texts. Learning the Veda 
by heart cannot be the special condition, as that is a necessary 
condition for both desires. But could we not say that an under- 
standing of the ritualistic sections of the Veda was the special 
condition for the rise of the desire to know the Absolute? Not 
so, for in the case of one who had learnt the Upanishads by 
heart, desire to know the Absolute might arise before desire to 
know the correct exegesis of the ritualistic texts. In the case of 
carving up the heart of the sacrificial animal and other such 
items of ritual, the regulation about ‘following next’ implies 
a definite temporal sequence. But there is no such implication 
here. For, as between desire to know the correct exegesis of 
the ritualistic texts and desire to know the Absolute, there is 
no way of establishing that one is a principal and the other a 
subordinate element in any single activity, or that they are 
intimately connected in such a way that only he is eligible for 
either of them who has been made eligible for it by the other. 


And there is the further difficulty that the subject about 
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which there is desire for knowledge is quite different in the 
two cases, as also is the ultimate advantage in view. Knowl- 
edge of the correct exegesis of the ritualistic texts results in 
prosperity (abhyudaya), on condition that the injunctions in 
those texts are actually carried out. Knowledge of the 
Absolute results in (something quite different, namely) perfect 
beatitude (nihsreyasa), and without the condition that anything 
further has to be carried out. Furthermore, the future results of 
one's deeds, about which one desires to know through the 
correct exegesis of the ritualistic texts, do not yet exist at the 
time of that knowledge, since their existence depends on 
future human activity. The Absolute, on the other hand, 
though one equally desires to know it, stands on a different 
footing. Being eternal, it 1s already existent, and its existence 
does not depend on human activity. 


Moreover, the directions (codanà) of the Vedic texts have 
a different kind of force in the two cases. Directions 
concerned with ritual only give a person factual information 
indirectly, in the course of enjoining on him the acts which 
form their subject-matter. Directions concerned with the 
Absolute, on the other hand, are designed to give knowledge 
only. As knowledge cannot be subject to injunction, it 1s never 
enjoined on anyone. (It is something that just arises of its own 
accord when the requisite causes are present), as in the case of 
the knowledge which arises when the eye and an object stand 
in (unimpeded) contact... 


There are Vedic texts which show that the whole body of 
Vedic rituals, beginning with the Agnihotra, lead to 
impermanent results as instruments of welfare. Such a text, for 
instance, as ‘Just as the worldly prosperity in this world 
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arising from labour proves transient, so does the high station 
in the next world arising from ritualistic and meritorious acts 
prove transient’. And one must also take into account other 
Vedic texts which show that man's supreme goal 1s achieved 
through knowledge of the Absolute, such, for instance, as ‘The 


knower of the Absolute attains the supreme’.”” 


e. 
ho d 


3. It was further contended (by the Mimamsaka opponent) 
that the cogitation and sustained meditation that are seen to 
follow on after hearing the holy texts (in the Vedanta 
discipline) constitute a proof that the Absolute must be being 
taught as a subordinate element in some injunction to act, and 
not as anything determinable in its true nature independently. 
But this view is wrong. For cogitation and sustained 
meditation are for the purpose of direct intuition, just like 
hearing itself. If, when there has once been direct intuition of 
the Absolute, it were then later to become the object of some 
enjoined action, one could then speak of it as a mere 
subordinate element in some injunction to act. But such 1s not 
in fact the case. For cogitation and sustained meditation are 
both for the purpose (not of action but) of intuition, just as 
much as hearing. Therefore, if the Veda is the authoritative 
means for knowing the Absolute, it cannot be so in the sense 
that the latter is the mere object af enjoined meditations 
(which, according to the canons of the Pürva Mimamsa, might 
embody either truth or fancy). Hence it follows that the Veda 
must be the authoritative means for knowledge of the 
Absolute in its own right (and without requiring any further 
action as an auxiliary). And this is evident, the author of the 
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Sütras says, because one cannot otherwise secure the (total) 
harmony of (all) the Vedic texts?! 


And if this is so, it accounts for the opening of a fresh 
body of teaching with the Absolute for its subject-matter, 
expressed in the words (of the opening Brahma Sitra) ‘Then, 
therefore, the desire to know the Absolute'. For, if the new 
discipline had been merely concerned with injunctions to 
perform meditations, no separate body of teaching would have 
been opened, because the body of teaching entitled ‘Then, 
therefore, the enquiry into ritualistic injunction’** had already 
been begun. Or, if a new body of teaching had been opened to 
deal with the injunctions to perform meditation,” it would 
have had the formula ‘Then, therefore, the enquiry into the 


subsidiary ritualistic injunctions’ .** 


i$. 
“se 


4. If, indeed, (as the Mimamsakas hold) all that was taught 
in the Upanishads was the existence of the Self as a mere 
transmigrating soul, as the embodied one, as the agent and 
experiencer, transcendent only in the sense of being distinct 
from the body, then the texts asserting that a beneficial result 
followed from knowledge of the Self might well be mere 
eulogies in the way that the opponent has described.” But, as 
the author of the Sütras here remarks, the Self is taught in the 
Upanishads as being ‘something more’ than the embodied self. 
It is the Lord, not the mere transmigrant soul. It is void of 
agency and all the typical qualities of the transmigrant soul. It 
is the Supreme Self, characterizable only through such 
negative attributes as ‘free from sin’. This is the Self which 
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the Upanishads teach, and they teach it as ‘that which has to 
be realized’.”° 


Nor does such knowledge have anything to do with 
inspiring one to perform rituals.” On the contrary, the author 
of the Sütras will declare later? *(On the attainment of 
Knowledge) there is destruction (of the whole world set up by 
nescience)'. It follows that the statement of the revered 
Badarayana quoted in an earlier Sutra, ‘The supreme human 
goal is achieved through it (through knowledge)’,”’ stands true 
in the form he made it, and cannot be overturned by 
sophistical reasoning to the effect that texts conveying 
knowledge are subordinate to texts enjoining action. For there 
are texts from the Veda itself which show that the Self, as the 
Lord, is ‘something more’ than the mere embodied individual 
soul. For example, ‘He who is omniscient...” and ‘From fear 
of Him the wind blows’, etc.?! ... These texts imply that while 
(in one sense) the true Self is taught as being ‘something 
more’ than the individual soul, there is in fact complete 
identity between them. For the true nature of the embodied 
soul 1s identity with the Supreme Lord and nothing else, its 
condition as ‘embodied’ being a mere product of illusory 
adjuncts. This is shown by such texts as ‘That thou art”? and 
‘There. is no other seer but He',? and we have already 
explained it all at length at various places. 


It is true that the opponent has claimed?* that knowledge 
must be a subordinate element in ritual because there are 
recorded cases of enlightened men having recourse to ritual. 
But to this we reply that the conduct of enlightened men in yet 
other cases tells equally against the idea that knowledge is a 
subordinate element in ritual. For we have such texts as ‘This 
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is what the Kàvaseya? rsis said, namely, “For what purpose 
should we recite texts and for what purpose should we 
sacrifice?" "6 and ‘Knowing this,” verily, the enlightened ones 
of old did not offer the Agnihotra'?? and ‘Knowing this Self, 
the Brahmanas give up desire for a son, for wealth and for a 
“world”? (i.e. give up the life of a householder engaged in 
ritual) and wander about living on alms'. We see, too, that 
Yaàjfiavalkya and other knowers of the Absolute (brahma-vid) 
withdrew from ritualistic action, for we have such Vedic texts 
as, '"This much, verily, suffices for immortality" said 


Yajfiavalkya, and proceeded away into retirement" .*! 


Again, the opponent quoted? the text, ‘I am going to offer 
a sacrifice, O holy ones'.? But in this passage there are 
indications that the general subject-matter of the teaching is 
meditation on Vaisvanara. Ritualistic action can very well be 
an auxiliary to meditation on the Absolute associated with 
some limiting adjunct (such as the form of VaiSvanara). But 
even here, the meditation is not to be regarded as a 
subordinate element in any ritual, as there is no evidence to 
this effect from the context or other exegetical criteria.“ 


*, 
A d 


5. And it also happens that certain enlightened men, when 
they have attained direct intuition. of the final result of 
enlightenment, feel, on this basis, that they have no use for the 
means of attaining further fruits (of ritualistic action) such as 
sons, wealth and so forth. By the phrase '(some) by 
preference' the author of the Sütras refers to the text of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad on this topic, ‘Verily, when they 
knew this (the supreme Self), the enlightenened ones of old 
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did not desire offspring. ^What shall we do with offspring", 
(they said) “we who have obtained possession of this Self, of 
this world?" And we have more than once explained 
previously how the fruit of enlightenment is immediately 
evident and not something, like the fruit of ritualistic action, 
that will only accrue in the future. So it is not possible to 
establish that enlightenment is subordinate to ritualistic 
activity or to impugn the validity of the texts which speak of 
the reward of enlightenment. 


Furthermore, there are texts like ‘But when, indeed, all 
has become for him the Self, then what should he see and with 
what?'" which speak of the destruction of this world through 
knowledge — this world which is set up by nescience, which 
is of the nature of action, its factors and results, and which is 
the necessary condition for action. But anyone who hoped to 
couple candidature for ritualistic action with the direct 
knowledge of the Self which rises from the upanishadic 
discipline would find, instead, that his candidature for 
ritualistic action was itself undermined. So this is a further 
reason why spiritual knowledge stands above action. 


A further point is that the texts of the Veda speak of 
enlightenment as pertaining to those stages of life which imply 
strict celibacy. Knowledge cannot be taken as subordinate to 
ritualistic action here, for in this context ritualistic action 
cannot take place.‘ Persons in these stages of life do not 
perform the daily Agnihotra and other Vedic ritual. Nor is it 
possible to claim (as the Mimamsaka ritualist would like to 
claim) that celibate stages of life are not mentioned in the 
Veda, for we find references to them in such Vedic texts as... 
‘It is in search of this world (i.e. of the Self), verily, that the 
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houseless monks wander forth’, ‘He should renounce the 
world directly from the student state". Both the Veda and the 
Smrti admit the principle of adopting the celibate mode of life, 
whether a person has first become a householder or not, and 
whether he has paid his three debts or not.*! So this is a 
further reason for regarding knowledge as standing above 
action.” 

D 
6. Objection: Here an objector states his case. How can it be 
asserted (he asks) that the Veda can serve as a means of the 
knowledge of the Absolute in face of the counter-assertion 
that it is concerned solely with action? We find the statement 
in the Pürva Mimamsa Sūtra of Jaimini, ‘Because the Veda is 
concerned throughout with action, the parts of it that do not 
contribute to that end are useless'.? The Upanishads are 
therefore useless (continues the opponent), as they are not 
concerned with action. Or else at best they may be reckoned 
as auxiliaries to the injunctions to act, in that they throw light 
on the true nature of the active person performing the sacrifice 
or of the presiding deities or other factors in it. Or else they 
could conceivably be taken as enjoining other acts (apart from 
the physical performance of the ritual), such as meditation on 
the symbolic significance of the presiding deity and other 
elements in the sacrifice. It cannot be that they exist to give 
any information about already existent realities, because deter- 
mination of the latter belongs to the sphere of perception and 
the other empirical means of knowledge. Moreover, 
information about already existent realities 1s information 
about what can neither be produced nor removed, and is hence 
information of no practical value to man. In order, therefore, 
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that Vedic passages (containing mere narrative) like “He 
wept’ might not have to be accounted meaningless, they are 
taken as designed to influence the sacrificer's conduct through 
eulogy, according to the principle stated by Jaimini, ‘Because 
they occur together in the same passage with injunctions, their 
purpose is to recommend obedience to the injunctions' 

And even the verses in praise of the gods (mantra) are 
said to be related to the activity of the sacrificer, as passages 
in them like ‘Thee for strength (I cut)? refer to the ritual and 
its factors. We do not find any Vedic text anywhere that 1s 
intelligible if not taken in connection with some injunction to 
act. Nor is it reasonable that we should. But injunctions cannot 
refer to an already existent reality, as they bear on actions that 
have to be performed in the future. Hence the upanishadic 
texts are but subordinate elements occurring within the system 
of ritualistic injunctions to act. Their function is to throw light 
on the true nature of the sacrificer in the context of his 
sacrifice, and also to give him information about the gods and 
other matters connected with the sacrifice. Or, 1f you refuse to 
accept this on the ground that the Upanishads constitute a 
separate section of the Veda, different from the section on 
ritualistic sacrifices, then (we say that) the Upanishads are still 
concerned with action, for instance, with the carrying out of 
meditation on the themes for meditation that occur in their 
texts. Hence we cannot say that the Veda leads us to a 
comprehension of the Absolute. 


Answer: To this opinion? we make the following reply. 
The author of the Sütras uses the word *but' to show that the 
refutation of a prima facie view is in progress. He says, ‘But 
that (ie. the Absolute) (is what is known from the 
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Upanishads) because of the harmony of the texts’. That, the 
Absolute, omniscient, omnipotent, the cause of the rise, 
maintenance and dissolution of the universe, is known from 
the texts of the Upanishads. How? ‘On account of the 
harmony’. The texts of all the Upanishads co-operate to teach 
the existence of the Absolute as their ultimate purport. We 
might instance such texts as ‘In the beginning, my dear one, 
there was Being only...one without a second’ and others... 
Once it has been determined that all words in these texts refer 
ultimately to the Absolute in its true nature — because their 
harmonious co-operation towards this end has been noted — 
it is not then proper to make hypotheses about other meanings, 
as this will involve contradicting what the Veda teaches and 
substituting what it does not teach. 


Nor can it be claimed that their ultimate purpose is to 
throw light on the nature of the active person performing the 
sacrifice, for there are texts such as ‘What should he then see 
and with what?’ which negate action and its factors 
(including the agent) and fruits. And while it is true that the 
Absolute is an ‘already existent reality’, it is not true (as the 
opponent claimed it was) that its determination (as such) 
would have to belong to the sphere of perception and the other 
empirical means of knowledge. For the fact that the Absolute 
is one’s own Self can only be known through the texts of the 
Veda like ‘That thou art’. 


Nor can we accept that our position was in any way 
undermined by what the opponent said about the existence of 
the Absolute being of no practical value to man, because the 
Absolute was (an already existent entity and so) not subject to 
being either produced or removed. For the fact is that the only 
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road to the highest end of man is the knowledge that the 
Absolute, not subject to production or removal, is one's own 
Self, as this knowledge (is the only thing that) serves to 
destroy all suffering. 


We can accept as being without any contradiction to our 
own position the opponent's view that the Upanishads contain 
passages which expound the nature of the deities and of other 
elements mentioned in the meditations prescribed in their own 
texts. But it does not follow from this that knowledge of the 
Absolute depends on injunctions to perform meditations (to 
keep it in being). For the Abselute is one, and not subject to 
production or removal, so that knowledge of it must be taken 
to annul all knowledge of duality, including that of action and 
its factors. Once the notion of duality has been destroyed by 
the recognition of unity, it cannot arise again, so that there is 
no question of supposing that (permanent) knowledge of the 
Absolute could depend on injunctions to practise meditations. 


We accept that outside the Upanishads the texts of the 
Veda cannot be authoritative except in relation to injunctions 
(to action which has purpose and brings rewards). But the 
knowledge of the Self (taught in the Upanishads) carries its 
own reward (of eternal freedom from suffering) with it, so that 
one cannot there deny the validity of the Vedic teaching 
(about a mere matter of fact on the ground that it brings no 
reward and is purposeless). Nor is the validity of the Veda a 
mere matter of inference, that it should depend on further 
evidence (from which to build up a universal law — since its 
subject-matter lies beyond the range of the empirical means of 
knowledge, and, in the case of the Self, its validity is open to 
confirmation through direct experience). So the Veda can and 
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does serve as the means to knowledge of the Absolute. 


Objection: Here some would object as follows®!. We can 
admit (they would say) that the Veda serves as the means to 
knowledge of the Absolute. Nevertheless, the Veda can only 
bear on the Absolute if the latter be taken as the subject-matter 
of an injunction to know. The sacrificial post and sacrificial 
fires, etc., have supernatural properties that are not accessible 
to the empirical means of knowledge. Nevertheless, the Veda 
can only convey authoritative information about them 
incidentally in the course of giving injunctions. And the same 
holds true of the Absolute. 


How do we know this? Because (continues the objector) 
the sole purpose of any text of the Veda is to inculcate or 
prohibit some course of action. For the great authorities on the 
ultimate significance of the Veda have said: ‘It is indeed 
quite visible and evident that the burden of the Veda is 
instruction in ritual’ and ‘A direction (codanà) is a form of 
speech inculcating some action’ and ‘It (one's ritualistic and 
spiritual duty) is known through a revealed injunction’ and 
“Words signifying existent entities are to be taken only in 
conjunction with verbs denoting action’ and ‘Because the 
Veda is concerned throughout with action, the parts of it that 
do not contribute to that end are useless’. The Veda, 
therefore, is significant in so far as it prescribes or prohibits 
action in some particular regard. All else (that is found within 
it) is (not significant in itself but) subordinate to that. Because 
the Upanishads come under the general heading of the Veda, 
they, too, have significance only under the same general 
conditions. Seeing that the Veda is concerned with actions 
throughout, it will be but right to say that knowledge of the 
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Absolute is enjoined for him who desires immortality, in just 
the same way as the Agnihotra and other rituals are enjoined 
for him who desires a sojourn in heaven. 


No doubt you (i.e. the Advaitin) will object that a 
distinction has been established between two separate fields of 
investigation. In the section of the Veda treating of ritual 
(karma kànda) the subject of investigation is the enquiry into 
the question of what future actions will lead to what future 
merit. In the Upanishads, on the other hand, the subject of 
investigation is the Absolute, ever existent. Acquisition of the 
fruit of knowledge of what future actions lead to what merit 
depends (you, the Advaitin, will say) on one's actually 
performing the action. And you will ask, *Will not the fruit of 
knowledge of the Absolute be something altogether different 
in kind, as it is something that is immediately attained by the 
mere acquisition of knowledge?’ 


But we (who respect the Mimamsaka tradition) reply 
(against the Advaitin) that this cannot be so. For the Absolute 
is only taught in connection with injunctions about actions to 
be done. Consider, for instance, such injunctions as the 
following: ‘The Self, verily, has to be seen’ and ‘That Self 
beyond all evil — that is what has to be investigated, what has 
to be enquired into’ and ‘It should be meditated on as the Self 
alone’ and ‘He should meditate on the Self as his “world”? 
and ‘Whoever knows the Absolute becomes the Absolute’. 
To answer the question, ‘What is the Self, what is that 
Absolute implied in these injunctions?’ all the texts of the 
Upanishads have to be drawn in, those, for instance, saying 
that it is ‘eternal’, ‘omniscient’, ‘omnipresent’, ‘in perpetual 
satisfaction and delight’, ‘eternally pure, enlightened and 
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liberated by nature’, ‘knowledge and bliss’, and so forth. From 
(the pious act of) meditating on it (as having these qualities) 
there will arise a supernatural reward, knowable only through 
the Vedic revelation, in the form of liberation. If the 
upanishadic texts are taken as mere statements of fact without 
any connection with injunctions for anything to be done, like 
such statements as ‘The earth has seven "continents"" or “That 
is the king passing’, then they would be useless, as nothing 
could be produced or removed as a result of them. 


Perhaps you (i.e. the Advaitin) will say that we find that 
some bare statements of fact, like ‘This is a rope, it is not a 
snake’, do serve a practical purpose in that they remove the 
fear aroused by erroneous cognition. And you will wish to 
conclude that, in the present case also, the upanishadic 
statement of the true nature of the Self, namely that it is the 
final principle of reality and not the mere suffering 
transmigrant, will serve the practical purpose of removing the 
erroneous belief that one is the transmigrant. 


This (the objector replies against the Advaitin) might be 
true if the error of believing oneself to be the transmigrant 
could be brought to an end through the mere hearing of a 
statement of the true nature of the Absolute. But it does not 
come to an end, as we see people who have heard the Vedic 
teaching on the nature of the Absolute and who yet remain 
afflicted by pleasure and pain and other characteristics of 
transmigratory life. Furthermore, we find in the text ‘It should 
be heard about, cogitated over, subjected to sustained 
meditation'? a definite injunction to practise cogitation and 
sustained meditation after hearing the texts teaching the nature 
of the Absolute. All this forces us to conclude that the Veda 
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can only serve as a means to the knowledge of the Absolute 
if the Absolute be regarded as the thing to be known in an 
injunction prescribing knowledge. 


Answer. But our (Advaitin’s) reply to all this argumen- 
tation is that it is wrong, because the ‘fruits’ of meritorious 
action and of knowledge of the Absolute respectively are 
different in kind. Enquiry into what is called ‘dharma’, which 
means (the nature and results of) action in thought, word and 
deed as established by the Veda and Smrti, is what is referred 
to in the Sūtra, ‘Now, therefore, the enquiry into dharma’. In 
this science (i.e. the Pūrva Mimamsa Sastra) one also enquires 
into the opposite of dharma (adharma), exemplified by causing 
injury to others and the like, so that one may avoid it. Here the 
various evil practices are defined by the Vedic prohibitions. 
The universally experienced fruits of these two forms of 
action," good and evil respectively, which are defined by the 
Vedic injunctions and prohibitions, are joy and misery, 
experienced in the realm of sensation, speech and thought, 
through the contact of the bodily senses with their objects, 
familiar to all living beings from the creator-god Brahma 
down to the plants of the vegetable kingdom. Moreover, there 
are passages in the Veda® which speak of a hierarchy of 
different grades of happiness, stretching from the human 
condition to that of Brahma. From this we conclude that they 
must have corresponding degrees of merit to rouse such 
different degrees of joy. From the existence of different 
degrees of merit we conclude that sacrificers have been 
eligible to perform sacrifices of different grades. And it is well 
known that eligibility for different grades of sacrifice depends 
on differences of aim and resources. Thus we know that it is 
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only those who offer ritualistic sacrifices who can go by the 
Northern Path, and this only through the attainment of 
concentration in their meditation on the symbolic significance 
of certain factors in the sacrifices as laid down in the revealed 
texts.” 


On the other hand, the Southern Path” is attained through 
the daily performance of the obligatory ritual plus the mere 
performance of secular good works (such as using one's 
wealth to have wells dug by the roadside for public use, etc.) 
and charity (such as gifts of wealth or land to Brahmins, etc.). 
The Veda, too,” is evidence of different degrees of joy 
resulting from different measures when it says, “Having 
remained in heaven as long as their merit lasts', (thereby 
implying different lengths of sojourn and different degrees of 
merit). And in the same way we conclude that whatever 
insignificant scraps of pleasure may be enjoyed by living 
beings stretching below man in the scale, and down to the 
occupants of hell and the world of plants, all have their 
different degrees of intensity, and result from ‘dharma’ in the 
form of obedience to the Vedic injunctions. Similarly, we see 
varying degrees of pain in all embodied beings, whether they 
be above or below man. From this we conclude that there exist 
different degrees of the opposite of dharma (adharma), defined 
by the prohibitions of the Veda, and that those addicted to 
such practices stand in a hierarchy of higher and lower. Thus 
the Veda, the Smrti and reason all confront us with a picture 
of transmigratory life as that which afflicts all those who are 
in the grip of nescience and other psychological defects. And 
this transmigratory life (samsara) is essentially unstable, and 
is marked throughout by possession of a body derived from 
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merit and demerit of different degrees (arising from the deeds 
of one's previous lives), which in turn condition the 
experience of pleasure and pain (in the present life) in varying 
degrees. Agreeing with the view of transmigration just 
depicted is the following Vedic text: ‘Verily there is no 
remission of pleasant and unpleasant experience for one who 
still has a body, (whereas the pleasant and the unpleasant do 
not affect him who has become “bodiless”)’.” This 
upanishadic text denies the duty of performing ‘dharma’ as 
defined by the Vedic injunctions when that bodiless state 
called liberation (moksa) has supervened, as it denies that 
there is any contact with the pleasant or the unpleasant. For if 
the Vedic injunctions had to be carried out, it would not have 
been appropriate to have denied all contact with the pleasant 
and the unpleasant. 


It is not right to say that the “bodiless’ state is itself some- 
thing that has to be brought into being by carrying out the 
injunctions. For the bodiless state is in fact one's natural state. 
(On this point we have such Vedic texts as) ‘The wise man 
does not grieve. He reflects that the Self is something 
immense and all-pervading, bodiless amid bodies, stable 
amidst the unstable...” So it stands established that the 
bodiless state called liberation 1s eternal and different from the 
fruits of deeds which have to to be performed. 


Now, the eternal may sometimes be ‘eternal-but- 
changing’ (parinami-nitya). This occurs where that in which 
a modification takes place remains constant, and there is 
nothing to contradict the idea ‘This is still that’. This is the 
case, for instance, with the physical elements such as the earth 
in the view of those who hold the world to be eternal. And it 
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is true of the ‘constituents’ (guna) as conceived by the 
Sankhya philosophers. But the eternity with which we are 
concerned here (1.e. that of the bodiless state) is that form of 
eternity which is raised above all change (kitastha-nitya).” It 
is the eternity of the Self. The latter is real in the highest 
sense, all-pervasive like the ether, void of all modification, 
ever fully satisfied, partless and self-luminous by nature. Here 
merit and demerit and their effects can gain no entry in past, 
present or future. That is what is meant by the bodiless state 
called liberation, as is clear from such Vedic passages as, 
‘Beyond merit and demerit, beyond cause and effect, beyond 


past and future’.”° 


It (the ‘bodiless’ state) is therefore itself that very 
Absolute, enquiry into which is now in progress. If it were 
only taught as dependent on some act that had to be done, 
with the act as its necessary pre-condition, then liberation 
would be non-eternal. We should then have to regard 
liberation as just one, admittedly outstanding, reward of 
ritualistic action among the whole hierarchy of rewards of 
Such action, which we have seen to be ordered in degrees of 
more and less, and all to be impermanent. But all those 
philosophers who admit the concept of liberation at all agree 
that it is eternal. So it could never be right to teach that the 
Absolute itself was an entity that depended for its existence on 
some act that had to be done. 


Furthermore, the texts which speak of liberation as 
following immediately on knowledge of the Absolute imply 
that there can be nothing further that has to be done between 
the rise of such knowledge and attainment of the Absolute. 
Such texts include...‘What delusion or pain could there be, 
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then, for him who sees all as one?" ... The phrase ‘Knowing 
the Absolute and becoming the all’ has to be understood on 
the analogy of ‘He stands up and sings’, where the agent has 
nothing else he has to do between the standing up and the 
singing. 


Moreover, there are other texts which show that the 
reward of knowledge of the Self is nothing more than the 
cessation of the obstructions which prevent liberation. Under 
this head we might include...“The holy Sanatkumara showed 
him (Narada) the way beyond darkness (tamas), when his 
impurities had been removed’. We find the same doctrine in 
a famous Siitra composed by the Teacher (Gautama) and 
supported by logical reasoning, viz. ‘Liberation results from 
the successive elimination of each member of the following 
series, namely, wrong-knowledge, psychological defects, 
action for external ends, birth, pain.? Wrong-knowledge is 
eliminated by knowing the identity of one’s own real Self with 
the Absolute. 


This knowledge of the identity of one’s own real Self with 
the Absolute is not a mere meditation? on an assumed identity 
based on numerical measure (sampat),!! such as we encounter 
in the text, ‘Infinite is the mind, infinite are the Vi$vadevas, 
thereby he wins an infinite world" .*? Nor is it to be identified 
with symbolic meditation (adhyasa), as when one meditates on 
the mind, or on the sun, as the Absolute, according to such 
texts as ‘He should meditate on the mind as the Absolute'? 
and ‘The teaching is that the sun is the Absolute’.** Nor is it 
meditation on a hidden identity based on association through 
a common function, as in the case of the text, ‘The air, verily, 
is an absorber, the Vital Energy, verily, is an absorber'. Nor 
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is it a mere piece of subordinate ritualistic activity carried out 
for purposes of purification, like the ritual glance at the ghee.® 


If knowledge of the identity of one's real Self with the 
Absolute were taken to be of the type of a mere meditation on 
fancied identity where no real identity existed, then this would 
amount to a direct contradiction of the plain grammatical 
meaning of the texts which proclaim that they are in fact 
identical — such as ‘That thou art’ and ‘This self of mine is 
the Absolute’. Such a conception would moreover conflict 
with texts like ‘The knot of the heart is broken, all doubts are 
destroyed’,** which state that the fruit of such knowledge is 
the cessation of nescience. Nor would the idea that the meta- 
physical statements of the identity of the Self were fanciful 
meditations accord with the texts proclaiming that they led to 
the realization of one's identity with the Absolute — texts like 
‘Whoever knows the Absolute becomes the Absolute.’* 
Therefore knowledge of the identity of the Self with the 
Absolute is neither of the nature of meditation on fancied 
identity based on numerical correspondence nor of any of the 
other alternatives suggested by the opponent...” 


Nor is liberation the result of an ‘improvement’ leading to 
purification, that its rise should be dependent on an active 
process of any kind. Purification may either come about 
through positive improvement or else through removal of 
blemishes. But liberation certainly cannot be the object of an 
act of improvement, since it implies identity with the 
Absolute, on which no improvement could be conceived. Nor 
could any blemishes be removed from liberation, as it 1s of the 
nature of the Absolute, which is eternally pure. 
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‘But’, you will perhaps say, ‘is not liberation a character- 
istic of one's own true Self that has become hidden? And can 
it not be made to manifest through self-purification, as the 
luminous quality of a mirror can be brought to manifestation 
by active polishing?' But this would be wrong. For the Self 
cannot be the agent of any act. No act can arise without the 
agent undergoing some modification. And, if the Self were to 
engage in action and thereby undergo modification, this would 
have the unacceptable result of contradicting such texts as 
"This Self is said to be unalterable’.?! There can be no activity 
therefore, on the part of the Self. Nor can the self undergo 
purification through action initiated by another, as it is by 
nature a non-object. 


Perhaps you will reply that the embodied self is seen to 
undergo purification through actions performed by the body, 
such as bathing, ceremonial mouth-washing, donning of the 
sacred thread and the like. But this does not affect our 
position, as it is only the ‘self? identified with the body that is 
so purified, and this ‘self? is only perceived through 
nescience. It is evident that bathing and ceremonial mouth- 
washing pertain to the body. And what is purified by such 
actions, which pertain to the body, can only be some other 
principle intimately connected with the body that is taken as 
the Self through nescience. When, for instance, the humours 
of the body have been brought back into equilibrium through 
medical treatment arising from one’s own bodily action, then 
the one intimately connected with the body, who has identified 
himself with it, feels that he has attained his end of regaining 
health, and has the idea “Now I am well’. In the same way, the 
one who is ‘purified’ by bathing, ceremonial mouth-washing, 
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donning the sacred thread and the like, is simply the one who 
feels ‘I am pure and have been purified’. And this is (not the 
true Self but) only the one that 1s identified with the body. 
And he is the one by whom all actions are effected, being the 
one who feels ‘I’, and who is the object of the ego-notion and 
1s the empirical experiencer in general. And he is the one who 
experiences the results of action, as mentioned in the Vedic 
verse, “One of these two eats the sweet berries while the other 
merely looks on?,?? or again in the words ‘The complex of 
Self, senses and mind is what the wise call "the 
experiencer".'?? (And the pure Self is not the empirical agent 
and experiencer, but merely the principle of pure 
Consciousness to which the latter owes his existence, as is 
shown by such texts as) “The one divinity, hidden in all 
beings, all-pervading, the inner Self of all beings, the 
superintendent of action, dwelling within all creatures, the 
Witness, the conscious principle, pure, void of all empirical 
qualities’ and ‘He embraces all. He is luminous, bodiless, 
unhewn, sinewless, pure and unpenetrated by any evil.” The 
last two texts show that nothing can add any increment to the 
Absolute and that it 1s eternally pure. Liberation, however, 
simply means being the Absolute, so that liberation is no more 
subject to embellishment or purification than the Absolute is. 
No one, therefore, can show any way in which action could be 
brought into relation with liberation. It is knowledge only that 
is relevant in this context, and action could not be brought to 
bear on liberation even in a dream.” 


S. 
~ 


7. It is true that some” claim that there is no section of the 
Veda that simply expounds the true nature of reality, holding 
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that it consists entirely of injunctions and prohibitions and 
material subordinate to these. But this view is wrong. For the 
Spirit (purusa) proclaimed in the Upanishads" is not sub- 
ordinate to anything. The Spirit known from the Upanishads 
is the Absolute. It is not the being that undergoes 
transmigration, and it is different from substances of the 
empirical world, which latter are subject to being produced, 
obtained, transformed or purified. It is taught in sections 
where it is itself the main topic, and not subordinate to any 
other topic...Nor can you say ‘It does not exist’ or ‘It is not 
known', for we have the text, "This principle that can only be 
designated by the words “Not thus, not thus" is the Self"? 
which shows that the Spirit taught in the Upanishads is our 
own Self. And no one can deny the existence of their own 
Self! 


But if the Self is the object of the ego-notion, will it not 
be wrong to say that it can only be known from the 
Upanishads? No, for against this it has been called the 
Witness of the ego-notion. The Spirit (purusa) is distinct from 
the object of the ego-notion, which latter is the agent in 
activity; for it is the Witness. Present in all beings as one and 
the same,” eternal and raised above all change, it is not 
knowable from the portion of the Veda that is concerned with 
ritualistic injunctions, nor is it accessible to rationalistic 
methods of enquiry. On the other hand, no one can deny its 
existence or argue that it is brought in as a mere eulogistic 
tail-piece to encourage people to carry out the ritualistic 
injunctions, as it is the Self of everyone. It is for the very 
reason that it is the Self of everyone that it is not subject to 
removal or production. For while every one of the 
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modifications that arise to make up the world perishes, the 
Spirit does not perish. It is imperishable, for lack of anything 
that could cause it to perish. It is eternal and raised high above 
all change, and for this reason is spoken of as being eternal, 
pure, enlightened and free by nature. Hence such texts as 
‘There is nothing higher than the Spirit. It is the topmost limit, 
it is the highest resort’ and ‘But I am asking you about the 
Spirit proclaimed in the Upanishads',? are justified when 
they imply, by their reference to the Spirit as that which is 
specially taught in the Upanishads, that the Upanishads exist 
primarily to proclaim the existence of the Spirit. The 
statement, therefore, that there is no section of the Veda 
proclaiming an already existent reality is a mere rash and 
unfounded assertion. 


As for the appeal to the assertion of an acknowledged 
expert in Vedic exegesis (Sabara) saying, ‘Its (the Veda’s) 
purpose is seen to be the explanation of the ritual'! and so 
on, one must realize that such statements refer only to that part 
of the Veda which deals with injunction and prohibition, as 
they pertain to the subject of enquiry into the merit arising 
from religious acts (dharma). And if you took such a statement 
as, ‘The Vedic texts are concerned with action because those 
which are not concerned with it are useless',? as holding 
unconditionally throughout the Veda, this would involve the 
absurdity of holding that a// statements in it about existing 
realities were useless. If your reply to this 1s that wherever an 
existent reality 1s spoken of apart from the injunctions and 
prohibitions!” it is only mentioned as something (like life in 
heaven) that has to come into being in the future, our reply to 
this is that on that basis there can be no reason why it should 
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not proclaim the existence of an already existent, eternal, 
changeless reality (as well). An already existent reality is not 
turned into an action by the mere fact of being taught. 


Perhaps you will say that although an already existent 
entity cannot be an action, still, if it 1s taught, it must be 
taught for the sake of an action, inasmuch as existent realities 
can be the means to action. But we do not accept this as a 
criticism of our position at all. Even if they are taught for the 
sake of some action, they are still only taught as existent 
entities having the power to effect that action. The fact that 
the existence of a thing is taught for the sake of an action 
concerns its use. It does not mean that the thing 1s not taught 
as an existent reality. 


Well, you (Mimamsaka) may reply, suppose it was taught 
as an existent reality. How does it help you (Advaitins) in 
your argument? We reply that if a substance needed for an 
action can be taught as an existent reality, then an existent 
reality can also be revealed by teaching about an as yet 
imperfectly known Self. With regard to practical 
significance, ^ it is on a par with teaching about already 
existent substances as a means to action. For the practical 
purpose envisaged here is the bringing to an end of wrong 
knowledge (mithya-jfiàna) through right knowledge, wrong 
knowledge being the (sole) cause of transmigratory existence 
(and all its attendant pain). 


Moreover, there are passages in the Veda, such as ‘A 
Brahmin should not be killed', which teach one to withhold 
from action. Now, withholding from action is not action, nor 
is it a means to action. If it were really true, as the opponent 
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maintained, that teaching not devoted to action was devoid of 
all purpose, then this purposelessness would extend to the 
texts concerned with withholding from action, such as ‘A 
Brahmin should not be killed'. And this the opponent would 
not be ready to accept. Nor can you make out that the word 
‘not’ here implies an injunction to any new (apràpta) activity, 
and not an injunction to the mere inactivity resulting from 
abstention from killing. It must be deemed to imply mere 
abstention from the act of killing, for which act there is a 
natural tendency in some persons. And it is the nature of the 
particle ‘not’ to denote the total non-existence of what it is 
connected with. The idea of the non-existence of an act 
promotes indifference to that act, and the act eventually 
subsides of its own accord, like fire subsiding for lack of fuel. 

Hence in prohibitions like ‘A Brahmin should not be 
killed’ we maintain that the prohibition promotes ‘indiffer- 
ence’ only in the sense of inactivity resulting from the 
non-performance of an action that one might have performed 
but for the prohibition. This holds throughout, except in 
certain cases such as that of the ‘Vow of Prajapati’.’™ It is 
therefore only those Vedic texts which bear on past events and 
are of no significance for the welfare of man — such as some 
of the mythological stories — which fall into the category of 


‘purposeless’.'°° 
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TEXTS ON REFUTATION OF LIBERATION 
THROUGH ACTION: GROUP B 


8. The daily obligatory rites, which are performed to reduce 
the effects of past sins," together with the optional rites pre- 
scribed for those who want specific rewards, have been treated 
of in the previous section. * Now knowledge of the Absolute 
is extolled, with a view to getting rid of the cause which leads 
to action. The cause of action is desire, which supplies the 
prompting force. Those whose desires are all realized do not 
experience desire. They are established in their own true Self 
and incapable of being prompted to action. It is only if one's 
sole desire 1s for the Self that one can attain all one's desires. 
For the Self is the Absolute. And the text will say later” that 
he who knows the Absolute attains the supreme state... 


Objection:' Liberation consists in the mere effortless 
resting in one's Self, through not engaging in any optional 
rituals or prohibited deeds, because in this way the merit and 
demerit that occasioned the present life (1e. the prarabdha 
karma) are exhausted through experience, while demerit is 
avoided by carrying out the obligatory ritual. Or else we may 
say that liberation arises from action in the sense that the 
unsurpassable joy called heaven arises from action (and this 
is itself liberation).!!! 


Answer. This view is wrong because it fails to take into 
account the extent and variety of action. The actions in 
previous lives that are responsible for one's experiences in the 
present life are not negligible. And the actions in previous 
lives that have no connection with the experiences in the 
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present life are not only likely to be very large in number but 
also mutually contradictory. !'? The results of the latter class of 
actions (are so wide and various that they) cannot be 
experienced in one life, so that there will have to be more 
rebirth to consume the remainder. Nor are the arguments in 
favour of this merely negative: there is also proof positive in 
the form of such texts from the Veda and Smrti as ‘Those 
whose conduct has been good (will quickly find a good 
womb)’ and...'The members of the castes and stages of life 
engaged in their various duties (experience the results of their 
deeds after death)" .'? 


Nor is it right to say that the purpose of the obligatory 
rituals is to consume both the good and the bad results of the 
entire stock of deeds that is not responsible for the present 
birth. For you maintain that there are penalties (in the form of 
demerit) for not performing them, and the word ‘penalty’ 
means something undesirable. 


If you interpret this to mean that the purpose of 
performing the obligatory rituals 1s to avoid the penalty of not 
performing them, which will arise in the form of future pain, 
they cannot at the same time also have the sole purpose of 
consuming the results of all past deeds not connected with the 
present life. And even granting that there were no self-evident 
contradiction, they could still only consume the results of 
impure deeds, not of pure deeds, for they would not be in 
contradiction with pure deeds. There cannot be any 
contradiction between the obligatory rituals and rituals 
carrying good rewards, since both are pure. It is only the 
impure that can stand in contradiction with the pure. 
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Moreover, since desire, the cause of action, cannot be 
brought to an end without enlightenment, there cannot be total 
annihilation of action and its results without enlightenment 
either. For desire occurs only to those who do not know the 
Self, the scope of desire being confined to the not-self.!^ In 
fact there cannot be desire for the Self, for one is always in 
possession of it. And, as has already been said, one's own Self 
is the Absolute, the supreme. 


Moreover, non-performance of the obligatory ritual is (not 
a positive entity but mere) non-action.!? Penalties (which are 
positive entities) cannot arise from it. So ‘not-performing (i.e. 
non-performance of) the obligatory ritual' is mentioned as a 
sign of penalties arising from the massed sins of former lives. 
That is why the Smrti text! was not wrong to use the positive 
participle suffix (the ‘-ing’ of ‘doing’) in the phrase ‘not doing 
the prescribed ritual’ (because the reference was to positive 
sin requiring to be purged by penance). Otherwise, it would 
undermine the canons of sound knowledge to admit that a 
positive entity could arise from a non-entity.!'" So the doctrine 
that one can remain established in the Self simply through 
desisting from optional rituals and prohibited deeds is un- 
founded. 


Finally, there was the statement that liberation proceeded 
from action alone because the unsurpassable joy called heaven 
was the result of ritualistic action. This is wrong. For 
liberation is something eternal. What is eternal does not 
*proceed from' anything. It is accepted as a general maxim 
that what has a beginning is impermanent. So liberation does 
not proceed from action.!!? 
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9. Inthis connection, we sometimes hear the following view 
put forward: Man's highest end must be achieved through 
ritualistic action (preceded by a knowledge of the Vedic texts). 
For a man is only fit to perform rituals after he has acquired 
a knowledge of the whole of the Veda, as is proclaimed by 
Manu in the text, "The twice-born must know the whole Veda, 
together with its secret parts'.!? And this ‘knowing’ includes 
knowledge of the contents of the Upanishads, such as 
knowledge of the (nature of the) soul.” And everywhere we 
find action set forth as the prerogative of one who has 
knowledge, as in such phrases as ‘(Only) a man of knowledge 
is to perform sacrifices’, “Only a man of knowledge can assist 
at a sacrifice’ and ‘It is only after he has knowledge that a 


person can apply himself to the acts? '?! 


This is what we are told. For some think that the entire 
Veda is concerned with action alone, and that if the highest 
end of man were not attainable through ritualistic action alone, 
the Veda would be useless. But this whole view 1s wrong. For 
liberation is to be taken as eternal, and it is generally accepted 
that the results of any deed are impermanent. If the highest 
end of man were anything that arose from an act, it would be 
something that was impermanent. Nobody, however, can 
accept that, especially as it would contradict the text, ‘As here, 
on earth, the world that is earned through work perishes (even 
so there the world which is earned by merit perishes....But for 
those who depart hence, having found here the Self...for them 
there is freedom in all the worlds.) '? 


You will perhaps claim that there may be liberation 
independent of knowledge if the following conditions are 
observed: non-performance of the optional rituals or 
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prohibited deeds (which both lead to further experiences), 
exhaustion of the particular stock of merit and dement that 
brought about the present birth by experiencing it, and 
avoidance of the penalties of non-performance of the 
obligatory ritual through carrying it out. But this also is 
wrong. For, as we have already explained, there is likely to be 
further merit and demerit (not concerned with the present 
birth) left unconsumed, and this will bring embodiment in 
some life in the future. But between performance of the 
obligatory ritual on the one hand, and the residue of merit and 
demerit from previous lives which is not concerned with 
bringing about the present life on the other, there is no con- 
flict. So the performance of the one will not serve to eradicate 
the other. 


And as for the statement, ‘If a man knows the meaning of 
the whole Veda, this simply fits him to perform rituals’, it was 
no better. For enjoined meditations, (even though technically 
termed ‘vidya’ or ‘knowledge’) cannot just be dismissed as 
knowledge of the meaning of the Vedic texts.!? For it must 
(on your view) be through that latter kind of knowledge alone 
that a man acquires fitness to perform rituals, so that 
meditation would have to be prescribed for another purpose, 
and that purpose could only be liberation.’ And it might be 
claimed that there was positive evidence that they were 
prescribed for another purpose, too. For after saying that the 
Self was to be heard about, the text prescribes two further 
different activities in the words, ‘It must be cogitated over, it 
must be made the object of sustained meditation’.'*° And it is 
well known that cogitation and sustained meditation are quite 
different from mere knowledge derived from hearing (which, 
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according to the opponent, would only suffice to equip a man 
with the mere knowledge that his soul was an eternal entity, 
knowledge which he would need in order to qualify for the 
performance of Vedic ritual).'”° 


S. 
hod 


10. So it is knowledge alone that is the means to the highest 
beatitude. Against this view, however, some (the Pürva 
Mimamsakas) maintain that knowledge without works is not 
the means. For realization of the transcendent reality is 
supposed to be eternal, yet (so they say) the non-performance 
of the obligatory ritual (implicit in spiritual knowledge as the 
Advaitin is supposed to conceive it) will inevitably occasion 
demerit and land one in hell and other (unpleasant phases of 
transmigratory existence). 


They deny that they hold a doctrine that makes liberation 
impossible, in the sense that there would be no escape from 
the cycle of action and the experience of the results of that 
action leading to further action. For they maintain that 
liberation 1s the natural and eternal state of the soul. First, 
(they maintain), one performs one's obligatory ritual, so as not 
to occasion demerit (by neglecting it). By avoiding (in 
addition) deeds prohibited in the Veda, one avoids rebirth 
under undesirable conditions. When the present body dies 
through the exhaustion of the stock of merit and demerit from 
previous births that brought it into existence, then there will 
be nothing left to cause the emergence of a further body. 
Attachment and other such defects no longer afflict the soul, 
and it remains in its natural state. This is what constitutes 
transcendence (kaivalya). Transcendence supervenes naturally 
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in this situation, without any special effort being required to 
secure it. 


If you object against these theorists that there must exist 
the merit and demerit of many past lives, parts of which would 
have led to such diverse goals as heaven and hell and so could 
not have co-operated to initiate the present life, and which 
must therefore remain over unexperienced and so not 
exhausted, they are ready with an answer. They say that the 
trouble involved in the performance of the obligatory ritual 
may be taken as the experience which exhausts the residual 
merit and demerit of previous lives (i.e. the large portion not 
concerned with the initiation of the life in which liberation 
occurred). Or else, they say, one may take it that the 
obligatory ritual functions like a penance to destroy (the 
effects of) previously performed sins... 


But all this view is wrong. The Veda says , ‘Only when 
one knows Him does one go beyond death. There is no other 
path for transcending it’... 


The Mimamsaka theory (which refers only to the ex- 
haustion of the demerit arising from past sins) makes no 
provision for the exhaustion of merit from previous lives not 
involved in instituting the present one. Their theory admits the 
existence of demerit from previous lives which is not involved 
in the present life: but one must also admit the existence of 
merit by the same token. As the latter cannot be exhausted (on 
the Mimàmsaka theory in question) without taking another 
body, liberation would be impossible. Moreover, one can 
never avoid accumulating merit and demerit in one's present 
body without the eradication of their causes, which are 
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attachment, aversion and infatuation, and the latter can 
themselves never be eradicated except through knowledge of 
the Self. They cannot be eradicated by the obligatory ritual, as 
(despite the artificial theory of the Mimamsakas saying that 
the obligatory ritual leads to no results) the Veda says that it 
leads to auspicious worlds. And there is the Smrti text, ‘The 
members of the castes and stages of life engaged in their 
various duties, experience the fruits of their deeds after 
death??? 


We mentioned the view that the obligatory rituals, being 
troublesome, are the result of past sinful deeds and carry no 
new results of their own, as the Veda does not mention any, 
and that they are enjoined merely as an everyday duty. But 
this view is wrong. (They cannot be the result of all past sinful 
deeds in all past lives.) For no merit or demerit that was not 
involved either in the initiation or conduct of the present life 
can yield experiences in this life, so that one cannot say that 
it gives rise to any particular form of suffering (such as that 
incurred in the troubles of performing the daily obligatory 
ritual). 


The statement that the total demerit of the sinful actions 
of all one's past lives was experienced in the trouble arising 
from the performance of the obligatory ritual was also wrong. 
For it cannot be right to say that the results of actions which 
did not begin to initiate new experiences at the time of death 
could be experienced in a new life that had been generated by 
other actions. For if you admit this, you admit the (absurd) 
possibility that one could experience hell as a result of one's 
past sinful acts in a life resulting from one's meritorious acts, 
such as the performance of the Agnihotra, which ought to 
have led to heaven. '? 
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Nor can the trouble of performing the obligatory ritual 
correspond to the wide variety of painful demerit amassed in 
one's previous lives. For the number of one's sins could be 
legion, and of a quality to lead to quite different kinds of pain. 
If the pain that arose from these could be reduced to the mere 
trouble arising from the performance of the obligatory ritual, 
then the (more acute) sufferings (that face everybody) arising 
from the extremes of pairs of opposites (heat and cold, etc.), 
and from disease and the like, would have no (karmic) cause 
at all. In fact it is quite impossible to suppose that the trouble 
arising from the performance of the obligatory ritual is the 
only bitter fruit of our past sins, while such miserable circum- 
stances as having to carry heavy stones on the head do not 
arise from them (since they do not happen to form part of the 
obligatory ritual). 


Furthermore, the assertion that the trouble arising from the 
performance of the obligatory ritual arises from the demerit of 
past sins contradicts what is being said in the present context. 
The subject-matter of the present passage is the demonstration 
that the portion of the demerit of the sins of past lives that has 
not initiated the present life cannot be exhausted in this life. 
And now you come forward and say that the trouble of 
performing the obligatory ritual constitutes pain arising from 
demerit that has begun to fructify in the present life and not 
from the demerit from past lives that has not begun to fructify. 
Or, if you say that all sins of past lives fructify in the present 
life, then it is wrong to restrict their results to the trouble of 
performing the obligatory ritual. Further, it would render the 
Vedic injunctions to perform the obligatory ritual 


unnecessary,” as all past sins would produce their bitter fruit 
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inevitably, which would have to be exhausted by being 
experienced. In truth, if the pain incurred by the labour of 
performing the daily obligatory ritual arises from action — 
well, the action causing it 1s the performance of the obligatory 
action itself, just as the pain arising from any action implying 
intense physical exertion arises from that action itself, and not 
from anything else. So it is wrong to assume any external 
factor. 


Nor can the obligatory rituals be the results of previously 
committed sins any more than expiatory rites can, for the 
obligatory rituals also are enjoined to be performed on a 
particular occasion, in their case (morning and evening) for 
life, with further conditions (such as being a married house- 
holder of an upper caste, etc.). The expiatory rite that is 
enjoined to be performed on the occasion of a particular sinful 
act is not itself the (automatic) result of that act. Or, 1f the pain 
of the expiatory act were considered the result of the sin 
which was its occasion, then the trouble of performing the 
obligatory ritual would be the result of the occasion of coming 
alive and fulfilling the conditions of caste and marriage, etc. 
(and not of sins committed in previous lives). For obligatory 
ritual and expiatory rites are both equally ordained for 
particular occasions. 


Again, both the optional ritual and the obligatory ritual, 
such as the Agnihotra, involve trouble to an approximately 
equal degree. There is no distinction between the two that 
would justify the view that the trouble of performing the 
obligatory ritual arose from the sins of previous lives, whereas 
the trouble of performing the optional ritual did not. From this 
it would follow that the trouble in performing the optional 
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ritual would be the result of past sins. And this would refute 
the supposition (of the Mimamsakas) that because no rewards 
are mentioned in the Veda as resulting from the obligatory 
ritual, the pain involved in its performance can only be the 
result of past sins. On the contrary, the only way now of 
explaining the presence of an injunction to perform obligatory 
ritual would be to assume that this ritual produces other results 
besides the mere trouble of its performance (or otherwise its 
presence in the Veda would be inexplicable). 


The Mimamsaka’s doctrine is also self-contradictory. For 
he says that when one performs the obligatory ritual, one does 
so as the result of other (previous) deeds. But, (since the 
results of previous deeds are limited to the actual performance 
of the obligatory ritual), the trouble arising from that 
performance is itself inevitably the result of that performance. 
So when he says that no results flow from the performance of 
the obligatory ritual, he contradicts himself. 


And there is another point. When the Agnihotra and other 
such rituals are performed on an optional basis, they are 
nevertheless performed, and by that token can be said to have 
been performed on an obligatory basis as well.?! If the 
Mimamsaka were right, however, even the results of the 
Agnihotra, when performed on an optional basis for a specific 
end, would not go beyond the trouble of performing it, as the 
Agnihotra performed for an end is (considered as a mere 
physical act) nothing different from the obligatory Agnihotra. 
If you say that the Agnihotra performed for an end has a 
different result from that of the obligatory Agnihotra, say the 
attainment of heaven, then it will have to be assumed (on this 
theory) that the trouble of performing it as an optional ritual 
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must be different from the trouble of performing it as a daily 
duty.? But this is evidently not the case. For the trouble of 
performing the Agnihotra as a daily obligatory ritual is 
identical with the trouble of performing it as an optional ritual. 


Further, all actions that are neither enjoined nor prohibited 
in the Veda bring their rewards immediately, whereas actions 
that are either enjoined or prohibited in the Veda do not. If the 
performance of the obligatory ritual could have an immediate 
result (such as spiritual enlightenment), no one would engage 
in it to obtain remote goals such as heaven, nor would the 
Veda trouble to mention them. Now, considered as a piece of 
physical activity, there is no difference between the Agnihotra 
performed as obligatory duty and the Agnihotra performed for 
the sake of an end. The parts and details are all the same. It is 
inconceivable that in the one case the result should be 
confined to the mere trouble of the performance, whereas in 
the other they included such great results as a sojourn in 
heaven, merely on account of the additional presence of the 
desire for a reward. Hence we must conclude that the daily 
obligatory rituals invariably bring unseen future rewards. 


And from this it follows that (the Mimamsakas' theory of 
liberation through action alone is discredited and) it is 
knowledge alone, and not application to the daily obligatory 
ritual, that brings action, and also merit and demerit, to a 
complete end, products of nescience as they are. For all action 
proceeds from nescience and desire, as has been shown. And 
this further substantiates our view that action is the province 
of the ignorant man, while devotion to knowledge, associated 
with the total renunciation of action, is the province of the 
enlightened man (vidvàn).P? 

«t 


* 
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11. Some argue feebly as follows. The obligatory daily and 
occasional rituals, they say, are performed that no sin may 
arise from their omission. Optional ritual is dropped and 
forbidden acts are renounced in order to avoid heaven and hell 
respectively. The residue of former deeds that has to be 
experienced in the present body is eliminated through its being 
experienced. In this way one becomes established in one's 
own true nature (as the individual soul untrammelled by the 
body and its suffering) on the fall of the present body. There 
is then no cause that could bring on a further body, although 
there is no question of liberation (kaivalya) in the form of 
identity with the Absolute.P^ ' 


This doctrine is wrong, as there 1s no evidence to support 
it. For no Vedic text can be found declaring that he who 
desires liberation should act thus. The whole idea is an 
invention of their own, based on the notion that because 
transmigratory life continues on account of deeds committed 
in previous lives, it will not continue when this cause is 
removed. But this is a point which can never be established by 
logical reasoning, for the absence of a cause is difficult to 
establish in this context. Every living being can have an 
immense amount of merit and demerit piled up from different 
lives and demanding to be experienced. Not all these mutually 
contradictory deserts can be experienced at once, so it is only 
a small number that get their opportunity and bring about this 
present life. Others lie waiting for the appropriate place, time 
and occasion. Since these latter cannot be eradicated by the 
experiences of the present body, one cannot claim that no 
causes of future birth remain after death for any one, not even 
for the one who has acted in the way mentioned above. Texts 
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from the Veda and the Smrti also witness to the existence of 
a residue of merit and demerit after death, as for instance the 
text, "Those whose conduct here has been good (will quickly 
obtain a good birth)’ and ‘then through a residue .?? 


You cannot say that this merit can be eliminated by the 
performance of the obligatory and occasional rituals. For there 
is no contradiction between merit and demerit on the one hand 
and the performance of the obligatory rituals on the other. 
Elimination can only occur when one thing contradicts (and 
therefore excludes) another. And there is no contradiction 
between the merits piled up from the good deeds of previous 
births and the obligatory rituals, both being of the nature of 
purification. The case with the evil deeds is different. They are 
contradictory to the obligatory rituals, and we can admit that 
they might be eliminated by the latter. But this in itself is not 
enough to prove the absence of any cause for another birth, for 
the good deeds can still bring their merit, and one could never 
be sure that all the (demerit of the) evil deeds had been 
eliminated. 


Nor is there any evidence that the performance of the 
obligatory ritual merely eliminates demerit without giving rise 
to any positive future experience on its own account, as it 
could (quite logically) do. For the Apastamba Dharma Sütra 
says, ‘Material benefits arise unsolicited from action 
performed for duty’s sake, just as shade and scent come as 
by-products from a mango tree planted for the sake of its 
fruit’. Nor can anyone who has not attained right knowledge 
of the Self guarantee to be able to abstain from optional rituals 
and forbidden acts for the whole of his life, for even the 
cleverest people make a slip here and there. Even if the issue 
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be regarded as doubtful, it is at any rate impossible to be sure 
that there will be no cause for rebirth. Nor will any one who 
does not admit that man's true Self is the Absolute, and that 
this claim is subject to ratification in spiritual experience, 
desire liberation from the self familiar as empirical agent and 
experiencer, for the latter cannot abjure its own nature any 
more than fire can abjure heat. 


Very well, you will say, but it is the actuality, not the 
potentiality, of agency and experiencerhood that is harmful. 
Liberation is possible even when agency and experiencerhood 
are potentially present but actually annulled. But this objection 
is also wrong, for, if a potentiality is present, its ultimate 
actualization is inevitable. Nor can you aver that a potentiality 
cannot produce its effect unless stimulated by efficient causes, 
so that the presence of the mere potentiality (of agency and 
experiencerhood) alone is harmless. For the constant presence 
of efficient causes is included in the very notion of a 
potentiality.?" Hence there is no hope of liberation as long as 
agency and experiencerhood continue to appear as the nature 
of the Self, and identification with the Absolute through 
spiritual knowledge does not supervene. 


The Veda, too, denies the existence of any other path to 
liberation except knowledge, in the text, “No other path for 
crossing over (except knowledge) exists'.?* Nor can you 
object (against our doctrine) that if the individual soul were 
perfectly identical with the Absolute in its supreme form there 
could be no empirical experience, inasmuch as perception and 
the other empirical means of knowledge could not function. 
For there can very well be empirical experience (before 
enlightenment), just as there is dream-experience before 
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awakening.? And Vedic revelation, too, having first declared 
that empirical experience in the form of perception and the 
other means of knowledge obtains in the realm of unenlighten- 
ment, in the words beginning, ‘For where there seems to be a 
second, there a person who is one sees an object which is 
another’, goes on afterwards to show that such experience 
does not obtain in the realm of enlightenment, in the words 
beginning, ‘But when all has become his Self, what could he 
see with what?’!“° Hence the one who knows the Absolute in 
its supreme form cannot have cognisance of any ‘path to be 
followed’ or the like. Hence it is impossible to justify the 
notion of ‘going to’ the Absolute in any way whatever (and it 
is therefore ‘attained’ through knowledge alone and not 
through action in any form).'*’ 


9$, 
~~ 


12. And there is another point. Suppose that we do have to 
assume some occult future results for the obligatory daily 
rituals laid down in the Veda. Should we assume a result 
(such as liberation) which stands in contradiction with action, 
which is not a possible effect of either a substance, a quality 
or a property, and which lies altogether beyond action’s 
range? Or should we not rather assume some result which is 
observed to lie within the range of action and which is not in 
contradiction with it? You may say that some result must be 
assumed to explain how it is that people do in fact carry out 
these rituals. But because presumption in such a case must 
remain within the confines of what is not in contradiction with 
action, one cannot here assume that either liberation or the 
removal of the ignorance blocking one’s natural knowledge 
that one is already liberated could be the result. For the result 
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cannot be anything (like liberation) contradictory in nature to 
action, and must be (unlike removal of nescience) something 
which action has been actually observed to have the power to 
effect. 


Perhaps you will rejoin that the real argument for 
assuming that liberation is the result of the obligatory ritual is 
the lack of any other alternative. Consider (you may say) all 
the optional rituals. The results mentioned for them comprise 
all the ritualistic results mentioned in the Veda. There is 
therefore no result left over which is not already laid down for 
some other ritual, and consequently no further result free to be 
assumed to be the result of the daily obligatory rituals. The 
only alternative is to assume that the result is liberation, which 
is a result recognized by authorities on Vedic lore. Hence 
liberation is what we must assume that result to be. 


But all this argumentation is wrong. For there may be an 
infinite number of particular results arising from action, so 
that the rule of ‘lack of any other alternative’ cannot in this 
case be applíed. No one of finite intellect can determine the 
number of goals envisaged by human desires themselves. The 
latter being endless in number, their full range cannot be 
known to man. And if the full range of human means and ends 
cannot be known in principle, how can one show that 
liberation must be the result of the obligatory daily ritual *for 
lack of any other alternative’? 


Perhaps we shall now hear another argument as follows. 
Liberation, we shall be told, is that which remains over as the 
only alternative ‘result’ of the obligatory daily rituals, when 
all the results of action as such have been denied of them. 
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Ends and means may be endless in number, but they must all 
fall within the class of ‘results of action’. But liberation, not 
being a result of action, is left over as ‘the only alternative’. 
Hence it is right to assume that liberation must be the ‘result’ 
of the obligatory daily rituals ‘for lack of any other 
alternative’. 


But this argumentation is wrong. For the fact that you 
admit liberation as a possible alternative ‘result’ of the 
obligatory rituals shows that, for you, it lies within the class 
of ‘results of action’, and hence cannot be the alternative 
remaining over when they have been excluded. One should 
conclude, therefore, that there is no case for applying the 
criterion of presumption (arthapatti — the ‘only-remaining- 
alternative’ form of argument) in the case of the results of the 
obligatory daily rituals. For the results can quite well be 
explained as falling within the usual alternatives for the results 
of action, namely production, acquisition, purification and 
transformation.” 


You cannot claim that liberation belongs to any of these 
four kinds of effects of action. It is not subject to production, 
for it is an eternal state (which can only be recognized, not 
produced). And it is not subject to transformation, for the 
same reason. Nor can it be purified (i.e. ritually consecrated), 
both for the above reason and also because it is not a 
substance used in a ritual.’ It is not, for instance, like a 
sacrificial utensil or the sacrificial butter, which are subject to 
ritualistic cleansing through the sprinkling of water. Nor is it 
subject to purification (in the sense of polishing)’ nor to 
being brought into existence through carpentry!?^ like the 
sacrificial post. Is it, then subject to acquisition, the only 
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alternative (mode of action) remaining? No, for it 1s of the 
very nature of the Self and one (without a second). 


Perhaps you will contend that, because the obligatory 
daily rituals are different in kind from all other rituals, their 
results must be different in kind too. But this is wrong, as their 
results will be of the same kind as that of the other rituals, 
since all rituals belong to the same genus, namely action. Nor 
can you say that the result of the obligatory rituals must be 
liberation because it is rendered different in kind from the 
results of all other rituals owing to special circumstances. For 
the presence of special circumstances is not enough to indicate 
that the result must be liberation, as the case of the Ksamavati 
rite shows. The Ksàmavati rite is ordained in the special 
circumstance of having had one's house burnt down by the 
sacrificial fire. There are also special oblations enjoined for 
when a sacrificial utensil is broken or when its contents are 
spilled. But although these ritualistic acts are performed in 
special circumstances (and no result is mentioned for them), 
one does not conclude that their result must be liberation! And 
from this it follows that the result of the daily obligatory 
rituals cannot be liberation, because texts such as those 
proclaiming that they should be done ‘every day for life’ show 
that they, too, are rituals enjoined in special circumstances, 
and will not form an exception to this class (as they would do 
if they had liberation for result). 5 
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2. Refutation of Liberation through 
Action and Knowledge Conjoined 


Of the Extracts dealing with this topic, the first two reject the 
view that liberation can be attained through ritualistic action 
supplemented by prescribed meditations on symbolic themes. From 
Number 3 onwards, the remaining Extracts defend the Advaita 
doctrine against the counter-claims of those who hold that the mere 
hearing of the texts cannot yield liberation without being supple- 
mented by ritualistic action and meditation. 


Those who taught a combination of ritual with knowledge as 
the means to liberation naturally did not understand ‘knowledge’ 
(vidya) in the sense of the highest knowledge which cancels 
nescience, as knowledge in this form would have cancelled all 
plurality and all possibility of action. They conceived knowledge, 
rather, in the manner mentioned at Isa Upanishad 9, as meditation 
practised with a view to attain the world of some deity, and they 
extended the idea to attainment of immortality and liberation from 
transmigratory existence. 


For Sankara, immediate intuition of the Absolute results from 
the mere hearing of the supreme texts from the Teacher by the duly 
schooled and purified pupil. When viewed from the standpoint of 
the pursuit of liberation, the texts prescribing rituals or symbolic 
meditations have no other purpose but purification of the mind. 
When the supreme intuition arises, it dissolves all idea of 
connection with the instruments of action and all possibility of 
further action. The texts conveying knowledge of the Absolute 
(jfiana-kanda), few in number but all-important in content, are 
different in kind from those prescribing ritual or symbolic 
meditations, and supersede them. Even texts like ‘The Self must be 
heard about’ belong to the Jfiana-Kanda and are given an injunctive 
mould only to conform to the ignorant standpoint of the student 
before he attains knowledge of the Self. When the Self is realized, 
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it is known that it has no connection with action of any kind and 
never had. 


Sankara returns frequently throughout his commentaries to the 
theme of the incompatibility of liberation with any form of action, 
and it clearly seemed to him a matter of great practical importance 
to bring it home to the students of his day. When all the passages 
are extracted from their setting in his commentaries and juxtaposed, 
however, they make a rather repetitive and tedious impression, and 
for this reason a number have here been omitted and others severely 
curtailed. The same theme will also be found to crop up in other 
contexts, to be dealt with in later parts of the present work. It 
pertains, for example, to the two following sections of the present 
chapter, also to the section on ‘Injunction’ in Volume V, Chapter 
XII, and to the whole of the chapter on the enlightened man, 
Volume VI, Chapter XVI. Particular attention should be drawn to 
the last Extract in section 2, Chapter XIII, Volume V, the section on 
‘The Veda, Smrti and Reason’. Here we find a statement and 
refutation of Prasankhyana Vada, the doctrine that liberation was 
something that had to be attained and preserved through meditation 
on, and reasoning over, the holy texts, as otherwise knowledge of 
the Self was always liable to be overpowered by the impressions 
derived from the previous life of ignorance. As the important text, 
Brahma Sütra Commentary, IV.i.1-2, to be given at Volume VI, 
Chapter XV, section 3, will show, Sankara admitted the need for 
repeated hearing, cogitation and meditation if the text “That thou 
art’ was to be understood. What he objected to was the idea than an 
enquirer should go on with this repetition indefinitely, thinking ‘I 
am an agent with a right and duty to perform this act’. For this 
would be to perpetuate a conviction that would prevent him from 
understanding the true meaning of the text That is also the 
underlying theme of the Extracts of the present section. 
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TEXTS ON REFUTATION OF LIBERATION 
THROUGH ACTION AND KNOWLEDGE CONJOINED 


1. Objection: Thus, since liberation cannot arise from action 
alone, let us say that it arises from ritualistic deeds associated 
with knowledge (vidya). For these two operating together can 
produce a different effect from the effects they produce 
separately. Compare what happens with poison and curds. 
Taken alone, their effect on the body is to produce death and 
a fever respectively. But their effect is quite different if the 
poison is taken to the accompaniment of a mantram or if the 
curds are taken with sugar. In the same way actions can lead 
to liberation if they are associated with knowledge. 


Answer. But this does not escape the criticism already 
made that whatever 1s produced 1s impermanent. And you 
cannot say that liberation can become permanent, even though 
it is produced through a revealed text which promises it. For 
the function of a word is only to convey information. It 
gives information about the true state of affairs, it does not of 
its own accord bring into existence what does not already 
exist. The eternal could not be produced, nor could the 
produced be rendered indestructible, even by a hundred texts. 


Well, let us agree that this 1s enough to show that 
knowledge and action together cannot produce liberation. But 
could it not be that they remove obstructions to (the 
manifestation of) liberation (while liberation itself is eternal)? 
Not so, for action 1s seen to be incompatible with liberation in 
its results. It results in production, purification, transformation 
and acquisition."* And liberation is contradictory to all this. 
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You might suggest against this that there were texts 
showing that liberation could be acquired (through being 
reached), such as ‘through the door of the sun’ and ‘going 
upwards through that”? and others. But the truth is that these 
texts do not imply physical movement. For the state of 
liberation implies omnipresence, and would be non-different 
(and so not separated) from those supposed to be ‘going’ to it. 
The Absolute must be omnipresent, as the ether and other 
great principles arise from it, and conscious souls are all 
non-different from the Absolute. So liberation is not anything 
to which one can 'go'. The place to which any being goes 
must be something different from the being who is going to it 
and must occupy a different position in space. Nothing can 
*go' to that from which it 1s already non-different. And there 
are hundreds of texts in the Veda and Smrti which show that 
the soul is already in its true nature non-different from the 
Absolute... 


But is there no contradiction here with texts which speak 
of ‘going’ in connection with liberation, or with ‘attaining’ 
Lordship (aisvarya)? Arguing thus, one might conclude that to 
say that liberation was not anything that could be ‘attained’ 
was to contradict such Vedic texts as ‘He, being one, 
(becomes threefold...) and ‘If he desires the world of the 
ancestors (the ancestors arise at his mere wish)’ and ‘With 
women or chariots (such an one moves about...not remember- 
ing the appendage of this body)’.’ But this is wrong. For 
these texts are still concerned (not with liberation but) with the 
Absolute in its manifest form as the world of effects. Women 
and the other features (of the experience of the yogi of exalted 
consciousness referred to by the texts in question) appear in 
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the Absolute in its form as the world of effects, not in its 
(pure) ‘causal’ form, as should be clear from such texts 
(describing the latter) as ‘One only, without a second’, ‘Where 
one sees nothing else’ and ‘There what should he see with 
what?! 


And another reason why action and spiritual knowledge 
cannot be combined 1s that they are mutually contradictory in 
nature. For spiritual knowledge bears on ultimate reality, in 
which all distinctions, including those into agent, instrument 
and the other factors of action, are dissolved; and thus it 
stands in contradiction to action, which depends on these very 
factors for its existence. One and the same entity cannot, in 
the true sense, both have and not have the factors of action (at 
the same time), one of the two alternatives must be a false 
appearance. And if one of them is a false appearance, then it 
must be duality, which belongs to the sphere of natural 
ignorance.... And action is inconceivable without the factors 
of action such as the recipient? and so on. And thousands of 
Vedic texts show that in liberation perception of difference 
falls away. Thus knowledge and action are contradictory, and 
from this it follows that they cannot be combined. So the view 
voiced above that liberation arose from knowledge and action 
combined was wrong. 


Nor can it be argued that our contention contradicts the 
Veda on the ground that actions are enjoined in the latter. An 
objector, for instance, might say that we (Advaitins) have 
taken the line that knowledge of the unity and sole reality of 
the Self was enjoined, and that this led to the annihilation of 
all the distinctions pertaining to the factors of action, such as 
the agent and the rest, in the manner of the knowledge of the 
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rope leading to the annihilation of the erroneous notion of the 
snake. And this would be wrong, because it would result in a 
contradiction with the Veda, through leaving the texts 
enjoining actions null and void.'? For the Veda does enjoin 
actions, so that (a view which involves) this contradiction is 
not right. 


But the opponent's whole argument would be wrong, 
because what the Vedic texts do is to teach (the means to) 
man's welfare. That part of the Veda which is concerned with 
teaching knowledge (jfiana-kanda) is based upon the 
standpoint that man should be liberated from transmigratory 
experience, and that, to this end, the cause of transmigratory 
experience, namely metaphysical ignorance, should be brought 
to an end through metaphysical knowledge. It proceeds, 
accordingly, to affirm the ultimate metaphysical truth. There 
is no question of contradiction here.* 


You cannot now argue that this implies a contradiction 
with the part of the Veda that represents the agent and other 
factors of action as real. For this part begins by accepting the 
existence of the factors of action simply as a fact presented to 
view. On this basis, it enjoins ritualistic actions, to consume 
the effect of past sins in the case of those desirous of 
liberation, and as a means to the attainment of specific 
desirable ends in the case of those who want these. But it 
makes no claim to establish the existence of the factors of 
action as an ultimate truth. One who is held back by the 
obstacle of accumulated sins is not fit for acquisition of 
spiritual knowledge. But when the sins have been consumed, 
this knowledge may very well arise, and from this will result 
the eradication of nescience, and from this, total cessation of 
transmigratory experience. 
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And there is another point. Desire has the not-self for its 
object and can only occur to one who perceives the not-self as 
real; and only one under the influence of desire engages in 
ritualistic activity. From ritualistic activity based on desire 
there results acquisition of a new body and other instruments 
of experience in order to enjoy the results of that ritual — in 
other words, further transmigration. On the other hand, desire 
cannot afflict the one who is aware of the unity and sole 
reality of the Self, as for him no objects exist. And he is in 
fact liberated because, since he is aware of his non-difference 
from the Self, desire is for him impossible, and he just rests in 
the Self. There is thus a contradiction between action and 
knowledge. And precisely because of this contradiction, 
knowledge cannot depend on action for effecting release.? 
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2. There is a view held by some that ritualistic action 
performed in a disinterested way and associated with 
‘knowledge’ (in the form of the merit arising from meditation 
on the symbolic significance of certain factors in the ritual) 
can produce an effect (such as liberation) beyond the normal 
range of action, much as poison, when associated with certain 
spells, is harmless to the body, or as curds, when taken with 
sugar, produce (not fever, as they are held to do when taken 
without sugar, but) health. But this view 1s wrong, because 
liberation is not subject to production. It consists merely in the 
destruction of bondage, and is not a positive effect. Bondage, 
as we have already explained, is nescience. And nescience 
cannot be destroyed by action, since action produces its results 
only in the field of perceptible objects. Its functions are to 
produce, acquire, purify and transform, and beyond these it 
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cannot go, as no examples of it doing so are met with. 
Liberation, however, does not come within the range of action 
under any of these headings. For, as we have already 
explained, it is (not subject to action, but simply) hidden by 
nescience. 


Very well, you will say, we admit that this may be so in 
the case of action alone. But the case is otherwise when ritual 
is performed as a duty, and without desire for personal 
advantages, and in association with the performance of 
prescribed meditations on its symbolic significance. For it is 
seen that poison has a different effect from usual when 
associated with certain spells, and that curds have a different 
effect when combined with sugar. And, in just the same way, 
ritualistic action has a different effect when combined with 
meditation on the symbolic significance of certain elements of 
the ritual. 


But this we cannot accept, as it cannot be supported by 
proof derived from any of the recognized means of 
knowledge. Neither perception, nor inference nor comparison 
nor presumption nor revelation" will show that action can go 
beyond the four functions already mentioned (and bear on 
liberation). 


Perhaps you will try to argue that (presumption supplies 
the proof in that) the presence of injunctions to perform the 
obligatory rituals is inexplicable on any other basis (except 
that of their leading to liberation), since no other reward is 
mentioned for them." One cannot, in the case of obligatory 
rituals, apply the rule of the Visvajit sacrifice," and yet no 
reward is mentioned in regard to them by the Veda, although 
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they are prescribed as actions to be done. Hence we have to 
presume that liberation must be their reward, there being no 
other alternative. If there were no reward at all, people would 
never perform them. 


But this reasoning is baseless. Because you simply 
assume that liberation is the result, you are yourself guilty of 
applying the Visvajit rule. Your argument, properly analysed, 
runs as follows: ‘Men would not act (in the case of a ritual for 
which no reward was mentioned) unless some reward, be it 
liberation or anything else, be assumed. Hence (i.e. because 
people do in fact perform the obligatory daily rituals) we must 
presume (arthapatti) that the meaning of the texts is that 
liberation is the reward, the application of presumption in such 
a matter being attested in the case of the Visvajit sacrifice’. 
And, this being so, how can you say in the same breath, ‘One 
cannot apply the rule of the Visvajit sacrifice’? To say ‘We 
must assume a reward’ and ‘The rule of the Visvajit sacrifice 
does not apply’ is to contradict oneself. 


No escape is possible here through the expedient of distin- 
guishing between the mere words ‘effect’ (karya) and ‘reward’ 
(phala). And to say ‘Liberation 1s not a reward at all’ at the 
same time as saying that it is brought about by the 
performance of the obligatory daily rituals — and, further, 
contending that the ‘result’ of the latter is different from their 
‘reward’ — is as contradictory as to assert that fire is cold... 


Can we not, then, assume that there is some occult power 
in ritualistic actions which can lead to the destruction of 
ignorance? No. For, when destruction of ignorance is attain- 
able through knowledge, it is wrong to assume any occult 
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power. When the husks can be removed by threshing from the 
grains of rice to be offered in sacrifice, we cannot assume that 
they are really removed by some occult power latent in the 
obligatory daily rituals such as the Agnihotra. And the same 
holds true in the case of that removal of 1gnorance which 
results in liberation. We cannot just blandly assume that it 1s 
removed by some occult power latent in the obligatory rituals. 


As for the view that action associated with ‘knowledge’ 
(i.e. with the merit deriving from meditation on the symbolic 
significance of the ritual) can lead to liberation, we have 
already many times observed that knowledge (in the form that 
leads to liberation) and action are contradictory. In regard to 
the form of ‘knowledge’ that is compatible with action (i.e. 
the prescribed symbolic meditations on elements of the ritual, 
such as that on the sacrificial horse as Prajapati at the 
beginning of the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad), we have already 
explained that its function is (not liberation but) attainment of 
the world of the gods,’® as is stated in the text, ‘The world of 
the gods is attained through knowledge’ .!9? 


S. 
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3. The Self is free from hunger and other infirmities. It is 
self-existent and self-evident. It 1s liberation. Verily thou art 
He. When the Veda teaches this, how can it at the same time 
teach the contradictory doctrine, “You should perform hearing, 
cogitation, and sustained meditation (as an enjoined duty)'?!5! 
Had the texts said, ‘You will achieve (realization of the 
Absolute)’, then hearing, cogitation and sustained meditation 
would have been enjoined actions. In that case, however, 
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liberation would have been impermanent. And since that 
would have implied a contradiction, the text should not be 
twisted to suggest the achievement of a change of state. 


Or again, hearing might be conceived as an enjoined 
action if the hearer were different from what he was to hear 
about.’ But that would undermine the doctrine of their 
identity, which the opponent himself wishes to preserve. On 
his principles, the text 1s unintelligible on any assumption 
whatever. If such a person once knows the Self in the form, ‘I 
am the self-evident one, liberation itself’, then if he ever 
wishes thereafter to perform action, he is deluded and is 
contravening the authority of the Veda. For that which is self- 
existent and self-evident has nothing to do. And whoever has 
something to do is not the self-existent and self-evident one. 
If one tries to unite both ideas at the same time, one deceives 
oneself (because they are contradictory). 


You might object that the words, “You are the self- 
existent and self-evident one’, merely relate a matter of fact, 
and that we require to know what it 1s that prompts the hearer 
to make efforts to understand them. We reply that empirical 
experience yields the feeling, ‘I am an agent and also a 
sufferer'. Later arise efforts to remove this feeling, based on 
the idea, ‘May I rise above feeling agency and the state of 
suffering'. The Veda, it is true, declares that reasoning and 
other activities have to be performed in order to know the 
Absolute.’ But this declaration is made in deliberate 
conformity with the sense of agency in the ignorant hearer. Its 
only purpose is to enable him to realize himself to be the 
ever-existent and self-evident one. But after a person has once 
come to feel, ‘I am the non-suffering, actionless, desireless, 
ever self-existent one, liberation itself", how can he accept any 
idea contrary to that afterwards?’ 
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4. The eternal reality, it is clear, cannot be produced either 
by action or by knowledge. But it does not follow from this 
that bare knowledge is useless. For we find that when the 
darkness of nescience has been brought to an end through 
knowledge, attainment of transcendence results, and is the 
culminating experience of all, as a lamp finally illumines a 
rope after first removing the obscuring influence of the image 
of a snake. The result of such an illumination is the 
manifestation of the bare (real) rope, when the various 
alternative notions such as ‘snake’ have been made to subside. 
Such also is the force of knowledge of the Self. 


In the case of objects of the empirical world, when, say, 
cutting fuel (for the ritual fire) or rubbing fire-sticks is in 
progress, the same agent cannot engage with his organs and 
instruments in any other act or work for any other goal apart 
from cutting fuel or producing fire. Similarly, when the 
actionless ‘activity’ of devotion to knowledge is in progress, 
the ‘agent’ cannot engage with his organs and instruments in 
any other activity, which would necessarily have some goal 
other than that of realization of the Self as transcendent. 
Hence devotion to knowledge cannot be combined with 
action. 


Perhaps you will argue that knowledge and action can be 
combined in the sense that a life devoted to the daily perform- 
ance of the Agnihotra can be combined with secular activities 
like eating. But this is not so. For when knowledge of the Self 
brings its result, namely realization of the transcendent reality, 
one can no longer feel desire for the results of action. It is as 
when water floods everywhere, and one feels no need for a 
well or a reservoir. One feels no desire for realizing any other 
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goal, and no desire for any action leading to such realization. 
One engaged on a course of action leading to the seizure of a 
whole kingdom does not pause to institute a separate action to 
secure a single field, nor could he feel the slightest desire for 
such a trifle. So action forms no part of the (direct) means to 
the highest beatitude (nihsreyasa), and neither do action and 
knowledge combined. Nor does knowledge in any way stand 
in need of the support of action in order to yield the result of 
realization of the transcendent Reality, as the very notion of 
action is contradictory to knowledge's function of bringing 
nescience to an end. Darkness does not put an end to darkness. 
So it is knowledge alone that is the means to the highest 
beatitude. !ó 


5. At this point some intervene and say: The state of trans- 
cendence (kaivalya) cannot in any way be attained by mere 
devotion to the path of knowledge, accompanied by the 
renunciation of all duty. It 1s (only) attained by knowledge 
associated with (the performance of) ritualistic duties, such as 
the daily Agnihotra offering, which are laid down in the Veda 
and Smrti. This is the doctrine that emerges as the conclusive 
teaching of the Gita as a whole. In support of this view they 
quote, ‘If you do not fight this righteous battle’ and ‘Thy 
concern 1s with the deed alone’ and ‘Therefore shouldst thou 
verily perform action’,’®’ as well as other texts of similar 
import. 


It is quite wrong, these persons argue, to say that Vedic 
ritual makes for demerit because it involves cruelty.'* But 
even the duty of a warrior, which is extremely cruel, because 
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it may involve the slaughter of one's Teacher or brother or 
son, etc., does not make for demerit when it 1s pursued as a 
caste-duty, as is explained in the text, “Thus, if thou aban- 
donest thine own caste-duty, and thy reputation, it will be a 
sin’.!© All the less, then, could it be a sin to perform rituals 
involving the slaughter of animals and the like, which one 1s 
enjoined to perform for the whole of one's life. 


But all this argumentation, we Advaitins reply, is wrong. 
For the paths of knowledge and ritualistic duty are taught 
separately and from quite distinct points of view. In the 
passage beginning, “Thou hast felt pity where pity was not in 
place’ and ending at ‘Even with regard to thine own 
caste-duty’,!” we find a description of the Self as the supreme 
metaphysical principle, which is the teaching called 
*Sankhya'. The standpoint that arises from an understanding 
of the doctrine taught in this passage, and which consists in 
thinking that the Self is not an agent because it is void of any 
of the six states of change beginning with birth," is called the 
Sankhya standpoint. And those enlightened souls (jfianin) who 
are entitled to espouse it are called Sarikhyas. 


Before the rise of this standpoint, what prevails is ‘Yoga’, 
or active engagement in the means to liberation, associated 
with action, partly meritorious and partly base, and depending 
on the view that the Self is the agent and experiencer, (though 
recognized as) separate from the body. This attitude is called 
the ‘Yoga’ standpoint. And those men of action (karmin) who 
are entitled to espouse it are called Yogins. In this way the 
Lord Himself has taught the existence of two distinct stand- 
points in the words, ‘This, so far, has been the view of the 
Sankhya standpoint: listen now to the other view of the Yoga 


standpoint" .'"? 
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And in regard to these two distinct standpoints, He will 
speak of the Sankhya path separately, as based on the Sankhya 
standpoint gained through the Yoga of Knowledge (jfiana- 
yoga), in the passage, ‘(A twofold path) was taught by Me 
formerly, when I assumed the form of the Veda'.!? And He 
will refer separately to the path based on the Yoga standpoint 
attained through the Yoga of Action (karma-yoga) in the 
words, ‘Through the Yoga of Action of the Yogins'."^ It was 
because the Lord saw the impossibility of one man practising 
both knowledge and action, based as they are, in the one case, 
on non-agency and unity and, in the other, on agency and 
plurality, that He referred to two separate standpoints, those of 
Sankhya and Yoga, and spoke of separate paths pertaining to 
them. The Satapatha Brahmana (ie. the Brhadàranyaka 
Upanishad which forms part of it) follows the same distinction 
as is found in the present text when it says, “The Brahmins 
who renounce the world do so desiring this world (of the Self) 
alone', and caps that counsel to give up all duties by saying, 
“What should we do with progeny, we for whom this is the 
Self, this our world?’...!” 


In the same work!” it is also said that an ordinary person, 
before taking a wife and after concluding his period of study 
in which he commits the Veda to heart, desires a son as the 
means to attain the three worlds (the human world, that of the 
ancestors and that of the gods). He desires a son, also, as 
being the means to the twofold wealth, divine and human, 
where the human wealth is in the merit arising from the ritual 
leading to attainment of the world of the ancestors, while the 
divine wealth is knowledge (the merit earned from meditation 
on the symbolic significance of the ritual), which is the means 
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of attaining to the world of the gods. From these texts it 1s 
clear that all the rituals and actions laid down in the Veda and 
Smrti are only for him who 1s afflicted with nescience and 
desire; whereas the text, ‘Giving up those rituals, they wander 
forth from home’'” shows that the giving up of rituals is 
taught only for those who have no desires and who wish for 
the Self as their *world'. 


This distinction (between two different paths for two 
different kinds of people) found in the texts would be 
inexplicable if they had really meant to teach a path in which 
the Vedic ritual and knowledge were combined. Nor would 
Arjuna's question, ‘If You hold that knowledge is superior 
to action, (why do You direct me to this terrible action?)’, 
have been appropriate (if the Lord had intended both paths to 
be simultaneously conjoined). If the Lord had not already 
previously declared that knowledge and action could not be 
followed by one and the same person (at the same time), then 
how could Arjuna have falsely imputed to the Lord, in the text 
just quoted, the teaching that knowledge was better than action 
(which implies that knowledge and action cannot be com- 
bined) when he had heard nothing of that kind? 


And there is another point. If it had been taught that in 
every case knowledge must be combined with action, then this 
would have included Arjuna's case also. But if he had been 
taught to follow the path of knowledge and action combined, 
how could he have asked which of the two he was to follow, 
as he does when saying, ‘Tell me conclusively, which is the 
better of the two?’'” For when a doctor has told someone to 
take something sweet and cool to calm down the bile, one 
does not ask which of the two it is that calms down the bile. 
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And if you think that the reason was that Arjuna had failed to 
understand the Lord's meaning, then this also is wrong, as the 
Lord would in that case have given an answer relevant to that 
situation and would have said, ‘I said that knowledge and 
action had to be combined. Why have you made such a silly 
mistake?’ And in that case the answer He actually did give, 
namely, ‘Two paths were taught by Me of old...’, would not 
have been at all appropriate, as it would have been irrelevant 
to the question and not an answer to what had been asked. 


Nor would it help to say that the Lord meant conjunction 
with such action as is prescribed in the Smrti only, for the 
Lord’s statement that there are two distinct paths contradicts 
this, to mention only one difficulty. Nor would Arjuna's 
complaint, ‘Why do You direct me to perform this terrible 
action?', have been in place on this view, as he would have 
known that fighting was his duty as a warrior, laid down in 
the Smrti. So it follows that no one can show that even the 
slightest combination with knowledge of duties laid down in 
the Veda or Smrti is taught as the path of liberation in the 
Gita. 

In this connection we must also consider the case of a 
man who had first been engaged in action on account of 
ignorance or of attachment and other such defects. Suppose 
such a person purified his mind through sacrifices, charity or 
ascetic practices and acquired knowledge of the highest 
principle, the One, in the form ‘All this is the Absolute, which 
is not an agent’. In the case of such a person, action would 
cease, and so would all need for action. And yet he might 
engage in vigorous action for the welfare of the world. The 
action of a person working in this way is not action in the 
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sense of action that could be ‘combined’ with knowledge.'®° 
The Lord Vasudeva’s performance of the duties of the warrior 
did not constitute action that could be combined with 
knowledge for the sake of any human end. And, in the same 
way, the actions of the enlightened man are void of any 
purpose of his own, for he has no egoism and no desire for 
individual results. He does not think ‘I act’ and he does not 
long for the reward of his action. 


Or consider the case of one desiring heaven or some such 
goal, and who is engaged in the Agnihotra sacrifice and other 
such means to the realization of his desire, and has lit the holy 
sacrificial fires for this purpose. Suppose that his desire for the 
goal breaks off while he is in the middle of his sacrifice. In 
that case, even though he goes on to complete the course of 
the sacrifice, it does not count as a ritual performed for 
self-interest. 


Hence the Lord says (of the enlightened man), ‘He is not 
tainted even though he acts’ and (of the Self), ‘It does not act, 
it is not tainted',!?! and teaches the same doctrine at other 
places as well. 


As for the texts like, ‘As the ancients performed action in 
olden times’ and ‘Janaka and others sought perfection through 
action alone", they may be interpreted in either of two 
alternative ways. The alternatives are as follows. Suppose 
Janaka and others of old were knowers of truth and yet 
continued to act for the good of the world, but with the 
conviction ‘the constituents (guna) revolve among the 
constituents’.'* Then they would in fact be seeking perfection 
through knowledge alone (despite the literal meaning of the 
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text, through action alone"). The text would then mean that 
they did not formally adopt the life of a renunciate even when 
it would have been appropriate for them to do so, so that they 
attained perfection even while ‘acting’, that 1s to say, while 
abstaining from formal renunciation. 


If, on the other hand, Janaka and the rest were not 
knowers of truth, then the text means that they sought 
perfection by means of action offered to the Lord, where 
‘perfection? means ‘purification of the mind’ or else 
‘acquisition of knowledge (through purification of the mind)’. 
The Lord will explain this point, saying, “Yogins perform 
action... for the purification of their minds’.'** And again at a 
later point the Lord will say, ‘By worshipping the Lord 
through the performance of his duties a man attains perfection 
(siddhiy, and then says that one who has attained 
‘perfection’ (through active purification of the mind) still has 
to walk the path of knowledge, in the words, ‘(Hear from Me 
how) one who has attained perfection attains (in the end) to 
the Absolute’. '®° 


Hence the conclusive teaching of the Gita is that 
liberation is achieved through knowledge alone and not 
through knowledge combined with action.!*? 


® 
~~ 
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Translator 's Note 

Sankara’s basic point in the rather obscure Extract to 
follow is that the earlier Gità Commentator was wrong in his 
orginal statement at the beginning of his Gità Commentary, 
when he laid it down that everyone had to carry on with ritual 
when seeking final knowledge of the Self. The Commentator 
now (Gita, III.1) finds himself required to explain a question 
from Arjuna implying that some enquirers give up action 
altogether. So he now distinguishes between different 'stages 
of life’. He starts by saying that it is only householders who 
may not give up rituals to seek liberation, monks may. 
Sankara reminds him that he had originally said that no one 
could seek liberation without ritual, so that he is still contra- 
dicting himself. The Commentator replies that, if he said that 
the householder could not attain liberation without the ritual 
laid down in the Veda, it was of course still understood that 
everyone, including monks, had to do that minimum of action 
laid down in the Smrti, so that his original point, made at the 
beginning of his Commentary, that everyone had to do some 
action, still held good. Sankara's reply is that the ritual and 
other obligations laid down for monks and forest-dwellers in 
the Smrti are physically taxing. The Commentator was 
therefore wrong to say they applied to everyone. For it would 
be physically impossible for the householder to do these as 
well as the Vedic ritual. Finally, it is not right to hold that 
only the householder can acquire liberation because only he 
can fulfil the full complement of ritual. For there are many 
texts in the Veda and Smrti alike which prescribe renun- 
ciation of hearth and home for those who desire liberation, 
and indeed renunciation of action generally So the 
Commentator's original claim in his introduction that every- 
one had to carry on with ritual when seeking final knowledge 
of the Self was wrong, as he fails to square it with Arjuna's 
question at Gita, II.1, which implies that some enquirers give 
up action altogether. 
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6. There is a certain person (a previous Commentator on the 
Gità) who says in his introduction that the general trend of the 
Gità 1s to teach a combination of knowledge and action for 
members of all the various stages of life (asrama). He states 
specifically and categorically (ekantena) that the Gita denies 
the possibility of attaining liberation by mere knowledge 
alone, to the abandonment of those ritualistic acts which have 
been prescribed as life-long duties. When he comes to the 
present passage (i.e. Gita, IILI), however, he accepts the 
distinction between different stages of life (a$rama), and 
speaks of the abandonment (in some cases) of the rituals 
specifically prescribed by the Veda as having to be performed 
for the whole of one’s life. But how could the Lord contradict 
Himself like that in speaking to Arjuna? And how could his 
hearer accept such a contradiction? 


Perhaps it will be replied that (the Gita’s teaching about) 
the impossibility of attaining liberation through the abandon- 
ment of the Vedic rituals conjoined with bare knowledge 
applies only to householders and not to members of other 
stages of life. But even this defence would involve self- 
contradiction. First there would have been the statement that 
the Gita taught that members of all the stages of life should 
practise a combination of rituals with knowledge: and now 
would come the claim that the Lord was saying that for 
members of some stages of life liberation arose from 
knowledge alone. And this is a self-contradiction. 


Perhaps it will be contended that the statement, 
“Householders cannot attain liberation through mere know- 
ledge unassociated with Vedic ritual’, was made strictly with 
Vedic ritual in mind. The opponent will maintain that when he 
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said that, in the case of the householder, no liberation was 
possible through knowledge alone (he did not mean to imply 
that anyone could acquire liberation without any action at all). 
It was just that the actions laid down by the Smrti, though 
accepted as binding on householders (as well as monks), were 
not mentioned (being taken as read) But this view also 
involves self-contradiction. For how could any sensible person 
accept that it was only the householder who could not attain 
liberation through knowledge allied to the performance of the 
religious duties prescribed in the Smrti, whereas members of 
other orders could? And if the houseless celibate can obtain 
release through knowledge allied to performance of the duties 
prescribed in the Smrti, so could the householder, without 
resorting to Vedic ritual. 


Perhaps it will be replied that the householder achieves 
liberation through a combination of knowledge with the 
performance of the duties laid down both by the Veda and the 
Smrti, whereas the houseless celibate achieves it through a 
combination of knowledge with the performance of the duties 
laid down in the Smrti only. On such a view, the earlier 
Commentator would not be contradicting himself: for 
members of all stages of life would have to combine 
knowledge with some prescribed activity, but houseless 
celibates would drop the Vedic ritual. This view is also wrong 
as it would heap a disproportionate load of troublesome 
activity on the householder's head.!** 


Perhaps it will be replied that it is on account of this 
disproportionate load of trouble that the householder only is 
able to achieve liberation, while members of other orders are 
not, as they do not perform the obligatory daily ritual. But this 
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view is also wrong. For all the Upanishads, the Epics, the 
Puranas and the technical treatises on Yoga agree that renun- 
ciation of all ritual is a pre-condition for spiritual knowledge. 
Further, the Veda and the Smrti alike prescribe both a 
*combination' (of stages of life, in the sense of a progression 
from student-celibacy to householder, from householder to 
forest-dweller, from forest-dweller to total renunciation of 
hearth and home), and also an ‘option’ (for certain spiritually 
gifted persons of leaping straight out of an earlier stage to that 
of total renunciation). 


But will not this mean that a combination of knowledge 
and action is taught for those in all stages of life?! No, for 
renunciation of all ritualistic activity 1s prescribed for the one 
who desires liberation. For we have such texts as "When they 
have risen above desire, they resort to alms’ and ‘Therefore 
they say emphatically that total renunciation of hearth and 
home is better than other ascetic enterprises’ and ‘Renunc- 
lation, verily, exceeded (all the lesser asceticisms of Brahma)’ 
and ‘Just a few have attained immortality: but it has not been 
through ritual, through progeny or through wealth, but only 
through renunciation’ and ‘He may wander forth as a house- 
less monk direct from the stage of celibate student’. Con- 
sider also (from the Smrti), ‘Give up both merit and demerit, 
as well as truth and falsehood: give up that whereby you have 
given these two up!'?! Then there is the teaching of Brhaspati 
to (his son) Kaca, namely, ‘Perceiving that there is no reality 
in this hollow worldly life, and wishing to know reality, they 
renounce the world without marrying (1.e. straight from the 
state of student-hood), possessed of supreme dispassion’.'” 
There is also the teaching (of Vyasa) to Suka, ‘All creatures 
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incur bondage through action and acquire liberation through 
knowledge'.? And there are texts to this effect in the Gita 
itself, such as ‘Renouncing all actions mentally'.?* Moreover 
since liberation is not an effect that can be produced, action on 
the part of one who desires liberation is superfluous. 


Nor is it right to object that the daily obligatory rituals 
must always be fulfilled to avoid the sin of their omission. For 
the sin of the omission of the obligatory rituals occurs only in 
the case of one who is not a renunciate. A renunciate cannot 
incur sin for not tending the sacrificial fires, which is the duty 
of celibate students who are not renunciates (in the full sense) 
and have the duty of performing rituals. Nor can any positive 
result such as sin be supposed to arise from the mere absence 
of obligatory rituals, as we know from the Vedic text, ‘How 
could being arise from non-being?',? which denies that 
anything existent can arise from the non-existent. If the Veda 
were to declare that demerit followed the non-performance of 
some prescribed act, even though such a thing is plainly 
impossible, then people would say that the Veda was in- 
authoritative and a source of harm. For the performance and 
the non-performance of the obligatory rituals that it prescribed 
would then both bring nothing but pain.’ And if a positive 
result such as demerit arose from the mere non-performance 
of ritual, this would imply the indefensible assumption that the 
Veda was itself an agent producing results, and not a mere 
source of information.” 
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7. ‘Those who worship Hiranyagarbha enter blind 
darkness'.?* This text, by denying that Hiranyagarbha is a 
proper object of worship, denies the reality of the whole world 
of effects. For if Hiranyagarbha really existed, objection 
would not have been raised against his worship. 


Perhaps it will be contended that the objection against 
worship of Hiranyagarbha is only made in order to enjoin 
meditation on Hiranyagarbha in company with the perform- 
ance of ritualistic action, as is suggested by the text, “They 


enter into blind darkness who worship nescience’.'” 


It is true that the (exclusive) worship of Hiranyagarbha is 
decried in order to make way for a conjunction of meditation 
on Hiranyagarbha as a deity with ritualistic action, the latter 
being called (in the Isa Upanishad) destruction (vinasa). The 
ultimate purpose of ritualistic action called ‘destruction’, 
however, is to take the practitioner beyond the realm of death, 
understood as the natural urges to action prompted by 
nescience. And, in the same way, the conjunction of 
meditation on deities with ritualistic action is also designed to 
purify the heart of the meditator and to take him beyond the 
realm of death, understood as the urge towards action based 
on attachment to its results. This attachment consists in the 
longing to accomplish various ends and the consequent 
longing for the necessary means.*” Indeed, a purified (sam- 
skrta) man is precisely one who is free from the impurity of 
death in the form of this twin longing. Hence that brand of 
nescience which consists in meditation on deities in conjunc- 
tion with ritualistic action is for the sake of (purifying the 
mind and eventually) going beyond death in the sense just 
explained. So we must conclude that the one who has gone 
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beyond death, understood as nescience in the form of the twin 
desire for ends and means, and who is equipped with dis- 
passion and who is intent on studying the upanishadic 
teaching, is already on the brink of the achievement of 
knowledge of the sole reality of the supreme Self. In com- 
parison with his earlier nescience,"! his present knowledge of 
the Absolute (brahma-vidya), which is the means to 
immortality, is *later'.?? And this knowledge is spoken of as 
being ‘conjoined’ with nescience in the sense that both relate 
to one and the same man (though at different times). Worship 
of Hiranyagarbha, therefore, is (in one sense) certainly being 
decried, because it does not (if pursued for its own sake) lead 
to the same result as knowledge of the Absolute, which is the 
means to immortality. Though (if performed as a duty and 
without desire for personal reward) it is a cause of the removal 
of impurities, it does not directly lead to liberation in the full 


sense. 7? 


3. Refutation of Bhedabheda Vada 


So far, in the present chapter, we have been considering 
Sankara’s refutation of what he considered to be faulty theology. In 
the first section, we saw how he exposed the errors of interpretation 
committed by the Pürva Mimàmsakas when they strayed beyond 
their proper confines of explaining the rules and rewards of 
ritualistic action and constructed an artificial theory of liberation 
based on selective performance of ritual. In the second section we 
saw him attack the theories of those who sought liberation in the 
right place, namely in the revealed teachings of the Upanishads, but 
who related the latter too closely to the performance of ritual, and 
made them subordinate to injunctions to meditate interpreted in a 
ritualistic sense. The Extracts of the present section deal with a 
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particular sub-school of those who were attacked in the second 
section. The doctrine of this school is today usually known under 
the title of Bhedabheda Vàda or the Doctrine of Difference in Iden- 
tity. Their teachings call for special treatment because they 
buttressed their interpretation of the Upanishads with philosophical 
reasoning supported with examples from ordinary secular exper- 
ience, which led Sankara to treat their doctrine as, at least in part, 
a philosophical system, and so to refute it on logical grounds. 


The chief name associated with this school in ancient times was 
that of Bhartrprapafica, famous for his voluminous commentary on 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, now lost, but it has been claimed 
that Sankara's strictures, in this context, were also aimed at 
Brahmadatta and Bhartrmitra as well.“ Different varieties of the 
doctrine have been ascribed to the old Teachers Audulomi and 
Asmarathya” (and by Nakamura even to Kasakrtsna, supposed 
usually to have taught a doctrine closer to that of Sankara himself), 
as well as to the author or final redactor of the Brahma Sütras. 
About the ninth century it was revived in modified form by 
Bhàskara, and again at some time before the fourteenth century, by 
Nimbarka, who gave the doctrine a Vaisnava theistic twist, but 
claimed descent from Audulomi. Of the two chief Saiva mediaeval 
Commentators on the Brahma Sütras, $rikantha was a Bhedabheda 
Vadin in practice, while $ripati espoused the doctrine openly and by 
name.? 


Bhartrprapafica?? distinguished between a supreme and a lower 
form of the Absolute, both real. They are both identical with and 
different from each other, which in practice means that they are 
neither completely different nor completely identical. This doctrine 
of difference in identity or Bhedabheda Vàda assumed many 
different forms in classical Indian philosophy, but the conception 
most typically associated with Bhartrprapafica is that of a substance 
(the Absolute in its supreme form) assuming ‘states’ (avasthà) or 
‘modes’ (vikara) to form the ‘lower Absolute’, the manifest universe 
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and the beings enjoying experience in it, as the one ocean undergoes 
modification and changes of state in the form of waves and bubbles 
and foam. 


From the first and faintest disturbance in the perfect calm of the 
Absolute in its supreme form arises the Inner Ruler (antaryamin), 
from which all else will develop. A more pronounced disturbance 
results in the emergence of the mode called ‘Witness’ (sáksin), the 
conception of ‘witness’ being quite different from what it is in the 
Advaita tradition. In Bhartrprapafica, the notion is that of a 
conscious individual. There are many ‘witnesses’ in the form of the 
various cosmic powers (deities) and individual souls, though there 
is some evidence that Bhartrprapafica may have regarded them all 
as the various multiple expressions of one cosmic ‘soul’ (jiva). The 
Inner Ruler, however, receives a grosser ‘adjunct’, distinct from it 
and yet not absolutely different, called the ‘Unmanifest’, which is 
the physical universe in ‘seed’ or ‘causal’ or *unmanifest' state. 
From the Unmanifest springs the ‘Thread’ (siitra), the special 
adjunct of Hiranyagarbha. From ‘Sūtra’ or the ‘Thread’ springs the 
gross manifest universe called Virat. From Hiranyagarbha spring the 
‘Deities’ (devata), which are the powers which Hiranyagarbha 
possesses on the cosmic plane, analogous to the powers of action 
and perception that man possesses on the individual plane. The 
gross manifest universe undergoes specification into ‘Jati’, meaning 
types, and ‘Pinda’, meaning individual bodies. Some of these 
technical terms are already familiar to us from Volume III, Chapter 
IX, section 3 above. It will be recalled that the deity Vaisvanara 
figured in that context, and we learn from Hiriyanna"? that 
Bhartrprapafica was a devotee of Agni Vaisvanara. 


The contrast with Sankara’s teaching lies in the fact that for 
Bhartrprapafica all the states (avastha) assumed by the Absolute 
are modes into which it actually becomes transformed (parinama), 
real and distinct from the Absolute, and yet at the same time 
somehow not separate. Their manifestation is not attributed to 
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nescience. For Sankara, as we have already seen," it is ‘of the 
essence of being in the realm of nescience’ to have a 
self-contradictory world-view of this kind. 


According to another typical Bhedabheda classification, reality 
can be analysed into three ‘categories’ (rasi), corresponding rough- 
ly to the traditional ‘God’, ‘the World’ and ‘the Soul’ of Western 
philosophy. These three categories, too, are real, distinct and yet 
not separate, just as the different bubbles are distinguishable from 
each other and from the water of the sea, and yet at the same time 
not separate from the water of the sea. The soul is actuated by the 
traces (vasana) of its past deeds and experiences. Bhartrprapafica 
follows the Sankhya in teaching that these lie embedded in the 
mind (antahkarana), which is a subtle modification of ‘the world’ 
and hence distinct from the soul. But they are transmitted to the 
soul, as fragrance (vàsa)!! is transmitted from flowers into oil 
when they are distilled into oil from scent. Nescience (avidya) 
affects only parts of the Absolute, namely the individual souls, just 
as parts only of the earth's surface assume the form of a desert. The 
soul affected by nescience forgets its identity with the Absolute and 
supposes itself to be an isolated individual. The process whereby 
the soul emerges as an individual egoity is real enough, and can 
only be annulled by active steps taken to counteract it. The error 
promoted by nescience consists only in taking the individuality to 
be the whole truth of the matter, and so neglecting to take the 
necessary steps to put an end to the painful experience of rebirth. 


Perception and the other secular means of knowledge provide 
us with valid knowledge of a plurality of real objects surrounding 
us in space. The Veda confirms this by its repeated accounts of 
creation, while also drawing attention to ‘the unity underlying it 
which we commonly miss'. (Hiriyanna) 


Liberation, according to Bhartrprapafica, had to be achieved in 
Stages. A preliminary necessity was attainment of identity with 
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Hiranyagarbha through the practice of prescribed Vedic medita- 
tions. This led to the ‘intermediate’ state of ‘escape’ (apavarga), 
where the soul is secured against the miseries of re-entry into 
transmigratory life, but has not yet eliminated nescience, and so is 
unaware of its identity with the Absolute in its supreme form. At 
this point there has to be further meditation, apparently in order to 
become aware that both Hiranyagarbha and oneself are identical 
with the Absolute, though on this question Hiriyanna doubts 
whether we really have enough evidence today to enable us to form 
a true conception of the final stages of the spiritual discipline as 
envisaged by Bhartrprapafica. 

While the Extracts to follow are not intended to provide a 
complete account of everything Sankara said about Bhartrprapafica, 
they show him picking out a number of important points in the 
latter’s doctrine and subjecting them to critical scrutiny. We have 
already encountered a short epitome and criticism of the doctrine 
at Volume II, Chapter VII, section l, extract 6. A fragment has been 
omitted from the opening Extract below, because that passage has 
also been encountered earlier in the present work (see Note 221). 


TEXTS ON THE REFUTATION 
OF BHEDABHEDA VADA 


L Some (ie. Bhartrprapafica) explain this formula’? as 
meaning that an infinite effect emanates from an infinite 
cause. Even during the time of emanation, the emanated effect 
is infinite and perfectly real and stands over against the cause 
as a second reality. Then, at the time of world-dissolution, the 
infinite draws back into itself the infinity of the effect and 
itself remains over in the form of the cause. In this way, the 
cause and effect are infinite in the three periods, those, 
namely, of production, maintenance and dissolution. And this 
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one infinity 1s taught in the system as undergoing different- 
iation into cause and effect. 


And in the same way, the one Absolute (brahman) is 
taught as both having and not having a second reality over 
against it. In this connection, they cite the example of the sea. 
The sea consists of water, waves, foam, bubbles and the like. 
And just as the water 1s real, so also are the waves, foam and 
bubbles and so on which proceed from it. The latter, it 1s true, 
come into manifestation and then pass out of it again, but 
their essential nature (atman) 1s the sea. Similarly, all this 
world of duality is perfectly real, corresponding as it does to 
the water and waves, etc, in the illustration, while the 
Absolute corresponds to the sea. 


Another great point in their theory is that, 1f duality is 
real, the texts of the ritualistic part of the Veda can stand as 
authoritative. And they try to maintain that 1f, on the contrary, 
the world of duality were only an appearance and false like a 
mirage,” and if only that which is without a second were real 
in the full sense, then the ritualistic section of the Veda could 
not be authoritative, for lack of any intelligible subject- 
matter. There would, moreover, be an inevitable contra- 
diction. The Upanishads, which constitute only one part of 
the Veda, would be authoritative because they proclaim the 
supreme reality as one-only-without-a-second. The ritualistic 
portion of the Veda, however, would not be authoritative, as 
its subject-matter would belong to the domain of the unreal. 
And it is precisely to avoid this contradiction, they claim, that 
the upanishadic formula now under comment occurs. In 
saying, ‘That is the infinite, etc.’,7!* it affirms the reality both 
of the cause and the effect, which have to be taken on the 
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analogy of the sea and its waves. And they argue on further 
in this strain. 


All this, however, is wrong. For the argument depends on 
exceptions and alternatives applying to the Absolute, whereas 
these in fact apply only within the differentiated realm. The 
whole conception is untenable. Exceptions apply in the 
domain of ritualistic activity. When a general rule would have 
prescribed such and such an action, their force is to rescind 
part of the general rule. Take, for example, the formula ‘Not 
harming any creature except on the path to the altar’. Here we 
have a general law prohibiting injury to any living creature, 
but with a restriction permitting it in the particular area of the 
path to the altar on the occasion of a large sacrifice. In the 
present context, however, no general proposition affirming 
the existence of the non-dual Absolute can be revoked in any 
particular area, because the Absolute, being non-dual, cannot 
have particular areas. 


Alternatives," too, are inapplicable in the case of the 
Absolute for the same reason. For example, the ritualistic 
section of the Vedas covers the two alternatives, ‘He grasps 
the sodasin cup in the course of the Atiratra Ceremony’ and 
‘He does not grasp the sodasin cup in the course of the 
Atiratra Ceremony’. It is a conceivable alternative, because 
grasping or not grasping are merely potential processes, 
dependent for their actualization on the will of man. But in 
the case of the affirmation of the existence of the Absolute, 
there cannot be any such alternative as ‘either dual or 
non-dual’. For the Self is an existent reality and hence not 
dependent on the will of man: and it is moreover 
contradictory to say that one and the same thing can be both 
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dual and non-dual.?'é So this whole theory is untenable. 


It also conflicts with the Vedic teaching and with reason. 
There are Vedic texts of clearly established truth, beyond 
doubt or suspicion of error, which would all have to be jetti- 
soned as useless on the present theory. We should lose, for 
example, those which speak of the Absolute as a single mass 
of Consciousness, homogeneous like a mass of salt, with no 
gaps or interstices, without any distinctions such as ‘in front? 
or ‘behind’ or ‘outside and inside’, also that which speaks of 
the Spirit (purusa) as ‘including both that which is within and 
that which is without, unborn’, and those which say ‘Not 
thus, not thus’, and such negative texts as that which speaks 
of the Absolute as ‘Not gross, not subtle, not long, not subject 
to decay, not subject to death, immortal’.?”” 


Similarly, there would also be contradiction with reason. 
For that which is many and has parts and activity cannot be 
eternal and constantly self-identical, whereas the fact of 
memory, etc., shows that the Self is eternal and consequently 
self-identical,? so that contradiction results from a theory 
that would imply that it was not such. Moreover, the 
opponent’s theory fulfils no intelligible purpose. So far from 
safeguarding the ritualistic portion of the Veda, it would 
actually undermine its validity, for it would imply both 
experience of the results of deeds that one had not performed, 
as well as annihilation of the results of deeds one had 
performed.” 


Perhaps the opponent will reply that there are perfectly 
good examples of things such as the sea, that are both dual 
and non-dual, and ask how in the face of these, we can say 
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that it is contradictory to claim that one thing can be both 
dual and non-dual. But this defence is of no avail, as the 
example they cite is not relevant to the case in hand. It was in 
regard to the eternal, partless, existent reality that we said that 
duality-cum-non-duality was contradictory. We do not main- 
tain that it is contradictory in the realm of effects, where 
everything has parts. Hence this whole theory is to be rejected 
on the ground that it contradicts the Veda, the Smrti and 
reason alike. To abandon the Upanishads altogether would be 
better than (accepting them with) a theory like this. 


And there is another reason why it cannot be the doctrine 
intended by the Veda. It does not yield any conception of the 
Absolute that would be fit to meditate on. The Veda never 
presents either as an object of meditation or of knowledge an 
Absolute that is variegated in the manner of (such earthly 
objects as) the sea or a forest, and has hundreds and 
thousands of distinctions implying birth, death and evil. On 
the contrary, it expressly speaks of the Absolute as a homo- 
geneous mass of consciousness...?? It is agreed that one 
should not do what the Veda condemns, just as it is also 
agreed that the Veda does not prescribe anything that one 
should not do. Hence one should not view the Absolute as 
affected by plurality in any way or as undergoing different- 
iation of any kind, for all dualistic vision of it is condemned 
by the Veda. Because duality is condemned by the Veda, it 
cannot be what the Veda intends to teach. On the other hand, 
vision of the Absolute as homogeneous is both recommended 
and eulogized, so this must be what the Veda intends to 
teach....?! 


Suppose for argument's sake that we granted your case 
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that the doctrine of non-duality would undermine the ritual- 
istic part of the Veda, this would not help you. For the same 
conflict with Vedic teaching would still arise on the basis of 
a doctrine of duality-cum-non-duality. For even supposing we 
admitted that the Absolute could be one yet both dual and 
non-dual, like the sea, we still would not escape from that 
conflict with the Veda to which you yourselves have drawn 
attention. You ask how? Well, there would be the one 
supreme Absolute, both dual and non-dual in nature. Being 
beyond grief and delusion and other defects, it would not seek 
spiritual teaching. Even if there were a Teacher, he would not 
be other than the Absolute, as the dual-cum-non-dual 
Absolute would be but one single entity. 


Perhaps you will say that there can be instruction of one 
person by another about duality, since plurality 15 implied by 
the subject-matter, while admittedly there cannot be 
instruction about the Absolute as such (which lies beyond 
words). But if you did, you would contradict your own 
previous statement that the Absolute was one and the same in 
both its dual and non-dual aspects, and that nothing else apart 
from it existed. Moreover, such a conception would contradict 
the example of the sea. For that dual aspect in which there 
could be the teaching of one being by another being would be 
one thing, and the non-dual aspect a completely different 
thing.” And if the Absolute be taken as one mass of 
consciousness, as the sea is one mass of water, then it is 
inconceivable how one being could either receive or impart 
instruction. One may take the individual, Devadatta, as 
consisting of duality in non-duality, and as constituted by his 
various organs and limbs. But it is inconceivable that his 
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voice and ears, considered as parts of him, should function 
respectively as Teacher and receiver of teaching, while he 
himself was neither Teacher nor taught. Devadatta is but one 
consciousness, as the sea is but one mass of water. Hence it 
follows that the opponent’s theory involves conflict with the 
Veda and with reason, and fails to establish what it aims to 
establish.” 


9$. 
“ye 


2. Here some hold as follows. The Inner Ruler, they say, is 
a condition of light agitation assumed by the Absolute 
(brahman), the Indestructible (aksara), which is in itself 
motionless, comparable to a vast ocean. The violently agitated 
state of the ocean in the form of the individual souls 
(ksetra-jfia)** does not know the Inner Ruler. They also 
assume five other 'states'.?? And thus they speak of eight 
‘states’ of the Absolute. Others say that these are its powers 
(Sakti), and speak of the Indestructible as ‘possessed of 
infinite powers'.?$ Others, again, say that they are 
modifications (vikāra) of the Indestructible. 


Well, we can say straight away that neither ‘states’ nor 
*powers' are intelligible in the case of the Indestructible. For 
there is the text saying that it is beyond all worldly 
characteristics like hunger, etc.?" And one and the same being 
cannot both have ‘states’ like hunger and at the same time not 
have them, being beyond them. And the same thing would 
apply to its having ‘powers’. And the errors in supposing that 
it could have modifications and parts have already been 
pointed out in the fourth section.?* So all these assumptions 
are quite false. 
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Well then, what is the element of distinction amongst all 
these beings? It is all due to external adjuncts, we say. 
Neither distinction nor non-distinction pertains to them in 
themselves, for in their true nature they are massed 
consciousness (prajfiana-ghana), like a mass of salt... 


Hence the Self without adjuncts, being indescribable, 
void of all distinctions, one and unique, has been taught by 
saying, *Not thus, not thus'. When the Self has the adjunct of 
the complex of bodies and organs making up the psycho- 
physical personality, individualized through the force of 
nescience, desire and actions, it is called ‘the transmigrant’ 
(samsàrin) and ‘the individual soul’. When the Self has the 
adjunct of eternal and infinite knowledge and power, it is 
called ‘the Inner Ruler’ and ‘the Lord’. 


That same Self, when void of all adjuncts, solitary, pure, 
in its own true nature, is called ‘the Indestructible’ (aksara) 
and ‘the Supreme’ (para). And then, as qualified by such 
adjuncts as the bodies and organs of Hiranyagarbha, the 
Unmanifest (avyakrta), deities (devata), universal types (jati), 
individual bodies (pinda), men, animals, departed spirits 
(preta) and the like, He assumes their name and form. That is 
why it has been said, ‘It moves and it does not move (it is 
within all this world and also outside it)’. And in this way 
there is no contradiction with such Vedic texts as, “This is the 
Self (that is within all living beings)’ and ‘He is the inner Self 
in all beings’....“° On no other assumption can these texts be 
explained. Hence the distinction between the Indestructible, 
the Inner Ruler, and all the (individual) beings is due to 
external adjuncts and to nothing else. For the conclusion of 
all the upanishadic texts when taken as a systematic unity is 
‘One only, without a second"?! 
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3. Perhaps you will disagree and argue that the Absolute is 
pluralistic by nature. Just as a tree has many different 
branches, you will say, so has the Absolute many different 
powers. And there is the example of the sea which is one (if 
considered collectively) in itself, but many as foam, waves, 
bubbles and so on. Or there is the example of clay, which is 
one as clay but many as pots and dishes and the like. Since 
the Absolute has a unitary aspect, the experience of liberation 
can very well be explained as arising through knowledge of 
that. And since it also has a pluralistic aspect, the real worldly 
activity and obedience to Vedic ordinances implied by the 
ritualistic teachings of the Veda are explicable as related to 
that. And this is the right way of explaining the upanishadic 
examples of clay (and gold) and so on. 


But all this is not right. The text says, ‘The truth is that 
it is only clay??? Thus it specifies, in the example that it 
offers, that only the root-principle is real. And the (nearby) 
phrase (a mere suggestion of speech' implies that all the 
modifications are illusory. And there is the further teaching 
that the embodied soul is himself (already) the Absolute, in 
the text, ‘That is the Self. That thou art, O Svetaketu!?? 


e. 
“~~ 


4. And when the text later,” in the example of the trial of 
the thief by ordeal, speaks of the bondage of the one who lies 
and the liberation of the one who speaks the truth, it teaches 
the doctrine of unity. It teaches, that is to say, that unity is the 
ultimate truth, while plurality is set up by wrong knowledge. 
If both unity and plurality had been true, how could the 
individual who spoke what was true from the standpoint of 
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empirical experience have been branded as a liar? And the 
Veda confirms our contention by decrying vision of differ- 
ence in the words, ‘He goes from death to death who sees an 
appearance of plurality here".?? Moreover, the doctrine that 
both plurality and unity are real fails to account for the 
upanishadic teaching that liberation arises from knowledge, 
because it does not admit that the cause of transmigratory 
experience is wrong knowledge (producing a sense of 
plurality), such as could be removed by right knowledge. For 
if both plurality and unity are real, by what right could one 
say that knowledge of unity cancelled knowledge of plurality 
(when it could equally be that knowledge of plurality 
cancelled knowledge of unity)??$ 


® 
hod 


5. An objection to Vedanta (in any of its forms) might be 
formulated as follows. If this be so (i.e. if the purport of the 
Upanishads is to teach the student the knowledge ‘I am the 
Absolute"), then the supreme Self must be the one subject to 
transmigration. If the Self be subject to transmigration at all, 
He must be ever subject to transmigration, a doctrine which 
is absurd, because it would render the Veda useless. And if 
the Self were not subject to transmigration, the Veda would 
also be useless, because unnecessary. If the supreme Self, as 
the innermost Self of all beings, experienced the pains arising 
in the bodies of all living creatures, He would quite evidently 
be the one subject to transmigration. If this were the case, the 
Vedic texts proclaiming that the highest Self is not the one 
subject to transmigration would stand contradicted, as well as 
the Smrti texts on the same topic, not to mention all sound 
reasoning. If, on the other hand, you conclude from all this 
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that one can and must somehow or other make out that the 
Self is not connected with the pains arising in the bodies of 
living creatures, then, because there is now nothing left for 
the ultimate Self to seek or shun, one cannot avoid the 
absurdity that the Vedic teaching 1s useless. 


Some (Bhartrprapafica and his followers) try to fend off 
this dilemma in the following way. The supreme Self, they 
say, does not enter the creatures directly in his own form. 
Rather, He first assumes a modification (vikāra) and becomes 
the individual soul (vijfíana-atman). This individual soul is 
both different from and non-different from the supreme Self. 
Because it is different, it is related to transmigratory 
experience. And because it is non-different, it can eventually 
acquire the conviction, ‘I am the Absolute’. And they think 
that this covers everything. 


On this we (Advaitins) remark that, if the individual soul 
were a modification of the supreme Self, there would be three 
possibilities. The supreme Self might be a composite whole 
made up of many substances, as is the earth-substance, in 
which case the individual soul would be a transformation 
(parinama) of a substance within the supreme Self, as a clay 
pot is a transformation of a substance (a lump) within the 
earth-substance. Or else the supreme Self might retain its 
general nature, while a portion of its nature underwent 
modification, like hair (growing from parts only of the skin) 
or a desert (covering part only of the surface of the earth). Or 
else (thirdly) the supreme Self might undergo transformation 
(parinàma) in its entirety, as milk does when it changes into 
curd. 
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If the supreme Self were regarded as a composite whole 
of many similar substances, one of which went into 
modification to become the individual soul, then, because 
only similarity (and not identity) is predicated of the 
substances, their unity would only be a figure of speech and 
not a reality. And this would conflict with the (monistic) 
principles of the system. 


Let us then suppose that the supreme Self is a whole, 
eternally associated with inseparably connected parts, and that 
the individual soul undergoing transmigration is part of the 
supreme Self, thus constituted. But this supposition also 
produces unacceptable results. For it would imply that, since 
the whole pervades all the parts, the defects or qualities of 
every part would apply to the whole, so that the individual 
soul’s defect of being subject to transmigratory experiences 
would apply also to the supreme Self. As for the view that the 
supreme Self underwent total transformation, like milk being 
transformed into curds, that is also to be rejected, as it is 
clearly repugnant to all the teaching of the Veda and the 
Smrti. 


Thus it turns out that all these alternatives conflict with 
the Veda, Smrti and reason, as evidenced by such texts as ‘(I 
resort to) Him who is partless, actionless, totally at rest’ and 
"That divine and formless Spirit, who exists within and 
without, unborn'?" and so forth.... 


If the individual soul is taken to be a portion of the 
motionless supreme Self, it will not be possible for it (being 
motionless) to undergo translation to various different places 
in accordance with the rewards for its deeds. And we have 
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already shown how the view is wrong in that it makes the 
supreme Self subject to transmigration. 


It might be contended that the individual soul which 
undergoes transmigration is a ‘part’ of the supreme Self only 
in the sense that a spark cast off by a fire is a ‘part’ of the 
fire. But even on this view, the supreme Self will be subject 
to diminution if parts can break off from it. And if the soul 
suffers transmigration, it will imply gaps in other parts of the 
supreme Self, and would contradict the text saying that the 


Self was ‘impregnable’.””* 


t. 

6. There are others, too, who suppose themselves to be great 
authorities on the Upanishads, who build up the following 
system. The world of objects, consisting of the formed and 
the formless,” they say, makes one category (ràsi). The su- 
preme Self forms a second category. And between these two, 
they claim, there lies a third category, different from either, 
consisting in the entire mass of an individual's experience, 
secular and Vedic, his ritualistic works and acquired skills 
and aptitudes, along with the individual soul himself, who is 
the agent and experiencer.... That which prompts to action is 
the category of merit and demerit: that which is prompted 
to act and supplies the means for action is the category of the 
formed and the formless. 


Here they try to reconcile their views with those of the 
secular philosophers. Having first boldly affirmed that the 
whole category of merit and demerit resides in the subtle 
body, they draw back, afraid of falling into the doctrine of the 
Sankhyas,"! and say that the whole category of merit and 
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demerit can become displaced from the subtle body and 
lodged in a particular part of the supreme Self, where it can 
exist even in the absence of the subtle body, just as the scent 
of flowers can be extracted from its seat in the flowers and 
transferred to a cup in a distilled essence (i.e. as scent) and 
preserved even in the absence of the flowers. This alleged 
‘part’ of the supreme Self, though without qualities in itself, 
receives qualities and powers of action adventitiously from 
without. This is the individual soul (vijfiana-àtman), the agent 
and experiencer who is bound and released. Here they follow 
the thought of the Vaisesikas?" The category of merit and 
demerit accrues to the soul adventitiously from without, as it 
arises from the category of matter (bhiita-rasi), whereas the 
soul is without empirical characteristics in itself, as it is a 
‘part’ of the supreme Self. On the other hand they follow the 
doctrines of Sankhyas when they say that nescience, though 
a natural and not an adventitious principle, is not to be 
regarded as a genuine property of the Self (as it does not 
affect the whole of the Self but only that ‘part’ of it that 
constitutes the individual soul), like a desert (which arises in 
the earth but does not affect the whole of it). 


They look upon all this as splendid because it harmonizes 
with the views of the secular philosophers, but they do not 
perceive that it conflicts with. the final conclusions of the 
Upanishads as well as with reason. In what sense? Well, we 
have already explained the defects of the theory.^? If parts are 
attributed to the supreme Self, then it will have to be regarded 
as the one undergoing transmigration and as 'vulnerable' ?^ 
And there are other insuperable difficulties, such as that of 
explaining how there could be translation to various realms 
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after death in accordance with one’s deeds (as taught in the 
Veda). Moreover, the theory takes the individual soul as (in 
one sense) ever distinct from the supreme Self; and, in that 
case, how could it also (as the theory requires) be one with it? 


Suppose it be contended that the subtle body is 
figuratively attributed to the supreme Self, as one figuratively 
attributes to the space-like ether itself the shapes of the pots, 
jars and pot-holes in which it appears to be enclosed. Even so 
this will result in the unacceptable consequence of affirming 
that the subtle impressions reside in the supreme Self when 
the subtle body is absent (as in dreamless sleep). And the 
theory would involve the untenable assumption that nescience 
could arise of its own accord, like a desert appearing on the 
surface of the earth. 


The notion that an impression could be transferred from 
its seat to some other receptacle, without there being any 
intermediary capable of carrying the impressions, 1s in any 
case quite inconceivable. Nor is it countenanced by the Vedic 
texts themselves. The latter (deny that the impressions lie 
anywhere but in the heart or mind and) say, for instance, 
‘Desire, determination, doubt...are all mind’ and ‘It is through 
the heart (intellect) that one knows forms’ and ‘It only seems 
to think, it only seems to stir’ and “Those desires of his which 
lie in the heart’ and ‘Then (i.e. in dreamless sleep) he has 
passed beyond all sorrows of the heart’.“° Nor can these texts 
be interpreted to mean anything different on the ground of 
contradiction with other Vedic teaching. For the burden of all 
of them is to show how the true nature of man is (not the 
individual soul familiar in empirical experience but) the 
Absolute, and the ultimate purport of all the upanishadic texts 
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is just this. All these people who are so skilful at thinking up 
strange interpretations of the upanishadic texts are only 
corrupting the meaning. If they gave the true meaning I 
would accept it: 1 have no animus (dvesa) against them 
personally.?*é N 


hd 


7. Moreover, the notion (of Bhartrprapafica and his 
followers) that sight, hearing, taste, etc., are attributes of the 
Self, (belonging to it yet distinct in nature), would come into 
conflict with the Vedic text which proclaims that the Self is 
a homogeneous mass of Consciousness ‘like a lump of 
salt';?" as also with such texts as ‘Knowledge, Bliss’ and 
‘Reality, Knowledge (and Infinity)’ and ‘The Absolute is 
Consciousness' ?*? 

It 1s also clear from speech usage. There is the common 
way of parlance, “One knows colours through the eye, one 
knows sound through the ear, one knows tastes through the 
tongue’, which shows that the word ‘knowledge’ can express 
all that is expressed by the different words, ‘seeing’, ‘hearing’ 
and ‘tasting’. And speech-usage is a valid criterion.” 


Further, our contention can be supported through 
examples. We have the ordinary worldly example of the 
crystal. It assumes the hues of various colours such as green, 
blue and red simply through coming into proximity with 
them, so that they become *adjuncts'.?? One could not for a 
moment suppose that the crystal actually gave up its trans- 
parent nature or that the green, red and blue colours were its 
actual properties. Similarly, the Self is massed Consciousness 
by nature, and self-luminous. On account of its association 
with various adjuncts such as the eye, etc., it appears to have 
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different powers such as those of sight, hearing, tasting, etc. 
For massed Consciousness is transparent by nature, like the 
crystal. 


An added reason is that the Self is self-Iluminous. The 
light of the sun, though in no way differentiated by the 
colours that it illumines, becomes associated with them, and 
appears to assume their colour. Similarly, the Self illumines 
the whole world as well as the organs such as the eye that 
apprehend the world, and assumes (i.e. appears to assume) 
their form. And hence it was said in an earlier passage, ‘He 
sits by the aid of the Self as his light"?! 


Nor can one attribute plurality to what is partless, for 
there is no example to support such an idea. It is true that 
people attribute various different properties to the (partless) 
ether, such as all-pervasiveness, etc., and suppose, likewise, 
that primary atoms have various distinct qualities, such as 
odour or taste.?? But when the matter is examined closely it 
turns out that all such distinctions are due to external adjuncts 
alone. All-pervasiveness, for instance, is not a quality that 
belongs to the ether intrinsically. Our notion of the ether as 
all-pervading is a relative one arising from the fact that it is 
everywhere present in its own true form as the common 
substratum of all external adjuncts. It is not that the ether 
either pervades or fails to pervade anything intrinsically. For 
(pervasion involves movement and) movement is defined as 
that which causes a thing in one place to attain to another 
place, and it is an action that cannot occur in the case of 
something that has no internal differentiation. And there are 
no distinct properties in the ether, for the same reason. 
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The case is similar to that of the (supposed partless) 
primary atoms (of the Vaisesikas) and the like. A primary 
atom of the earth-element, which latter (according to their 
theory) is but odour in massed form, would be a minute 
particle of that mass, and would be of the very nature of 
odour. You could not then conceive it as having odour as its 
quality. Nor would it be possible to claim that an earth-atom 
included taste and other properties, for these (would not be 
intrinsic but would) derive from its contact with water and 
other elements. So it follows that there is no example of a 
partless thing having a plurality of attributes. 


And this argument is also enough to refute the idea of 
Bhartrprapafica that the different powers in the Self, such as 
the power of seeing, etc., underwent further real modification 
into the sense-organs, such as the eye, and their objects such 
as colour.?? 


P 
8. But what if the word ‘knowledge’ were here interpreted 
in a different way to mean the act of knowing? It would then 
be that, given the fact of the act of knowing, one passed from 
that to the affirmation of an agent for each act of knowing, in 
the same sort of sense in which one says, ‘That which sets the 
branches of the trees in motion is the wind'.?^ The Self 
would then be a substance possessed of the active power of 
knowing: it would not be the very essence of Consciousness. 
Empirical cognitions, however, rise and pass away. When- 
ever, therefore, an empirical cognition arose, the Self, as 
agent in the act of knowing, would undergo a modification 
through the performance of that act And whenever an 
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empirical cognition passed away, the Self would stand 
undifferentiated as a mere substance.” In these circum- 
stances it would be impossible to avoid imputing to the Self 
a nature subject to modification, resolution into parts, 
non-eternity, impurity and other defects.” 


% 

9. Or else, says Bhartrprapafica, since man alone is qualified 
to attain the Absolute, the word ‘Absolute’ may here?" refer 
to the individual who will become identical with it. For the 
topic of mankind has just been introduced in the text, *Men 
think “We shall become the AII",5? and it has been said that 
the special subject of the passage is the means to man's 
material and spiritual welfare, and not teaching about the 
Absolute in its highest form, or even in its lower form as 
Prajapati. 


Hence he should understand that the term ‘the Absolute’ 
here refers to the one who will attain to the Absolute in its 
highest form through mystical realization (brahma-vidya), 
after he has first attained to identity with the Absolute in its 
lower form as associated with ‘duality-cum-unity’ through the 
lower knowledge (attained through prescribed meditations) 
supported by ritual. This implies an ‘intermediate stage’, 
where he turns from objects of enjoyment and breaks his ties 
with desire and action through attaining identity with the All. 
We see in the world that words are sometimes used to mean 
something that will only arise in the future, as in ‘He is 
cooking the dish of rice? And they are used in a similar 
way in the sacred traditions, as when it is said, “The houseless 
monk... (performs a sacrifice) in which the fee he pays is the 
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granting of pardon and protection to all living beings? .?9? And 
some”! say that the usage here is of this kind, and ‘the 
Absolute’ here means the man who will become the Absolute, 


the *Brahmana'. 


That is wrong, for whatever were to become all would 
have the defect of not being eternal. There is nothing in the 
world that becomes something new, under conditioning from 
without, and is at the same time eternal. To say, therefore, 
that ‘becoming the All’ is a result of knowledge of the 
Absolute that will occur, and also that it will last for ever, is 
contradictory. It will be an impermanent result, like that of 
rituals.?9? 


If, on the other hand, you hold that the result of 
knowledge of the Absolute is ‘becoming the All’, in the sense 
that the notion arising from nescience that you are not the All 
comes to an end, then the whole conception of man's 
becoming the Absolute in the future is beside the point. For 
even before knowledge of the Absolute all creatures would 
already be the Absolute and would eternally and truly be the 
All. The notion that they were not the Absolute and were not 
the All would be a mere imputation set up by nescience, like 
the silver erroneously imputed to nacre and colour imputed to 
the ether of the sky.?9 


S. 
b d 


10. Here some (i.e. Bhartrprapafica) propound the following 
theory. They say that even when the organs and objects of 
experience and their active source have all disappeared, even 
then a person is not yet liberated. He remains reduced to little 
more than a name, cut off from the supreme Self by that 
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nescience which arises from the Self and yet does not cover 
all of it, in the manner of desert places arising (only) in 
certain places on the surface of the earth. In this state he 
remains quite turned away from the world as an object of 
enjoyment. Pleasure and action are not ends (any longer). He 
occupies an ‘intermediate’ position. His task is to remove 
vision of duality once and for all through vision of his 
identity with the supreme Self. Hence (thinks Bhartrprapafica) 
the next stage in the teaching must be the introduction of the 
subject of vision of the supreme Self. In this way the thinkers 
of this school think up an ‘intermediate’ stage called ‘escape’ 
(apavarga) (conceived as escape from further transmigration 
without perfect identification with the Absolute), and interpret 
the next passage of the text in the light of this fancy. 


What they do not tell us, however, is how there can be 
attention to the supreme Self on the part of the bodiless being 
who has lost all his organs. They tell us that his organs (or 
vital energies) have dissolved, and only his name is left. And 
they connect this state with the words ‘lies dead’ which 
occurred before.” They cannot support this idea with even 
the dream of an argument. 


If, to avoid these absurdities, they said that, even while 
still alive, the enquirer came to the point where he was 
associated with nescience alone, completely withdrawn from 
all objects of enjoyment, then they would have to explain 
how that state arose. If they were to say that it arose through 
his attaining a sense of identity with the whole universe, then 
this has already been refuted. Theorizing about the 
enlightened man, one could either say that he may attain, 
through meditation on his own identity with the world of 
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duality (in its entirety), supported by ritual, to the state called 
Hiranyagarbha, implying identity with the universe, a goal 
that would finally be achieved after death, when his organs of 
knowledge and action had subsided. Or else one could affirm 
that he could turn away in detachment from objects of 
enjoyment, and become intent on vision of the supreme Self, 
while he was still alive and his organs were still active. But 
no one could attain both these goals through one and the same 
path of discipline. If he followed the discipline for 
identification with Hiranyagarbha, he would not be following 
the discipline of detachment. And if he was following the 
discipline of turning away in detachment from all objects of 
enjoyment, and becoming intent on the enjoyment of the 
supreme Self, he could not follow the discipline for attaining 
identity with Hiranyagarbha. For a discipline designed to 
attain something cannot be the same thing as the discipline 
designed for rejecting it. 


And suppose that, for becoming intent on the supreme 
Self, the qualification was to have died and to have attained 
identity with Hiranyagarbha, with one's organs of knowledge 
and action in abeyance and only one's name remaining. In 
that case the teaching about knowledge of the supreme Self 
given in the Veda to ordinary people like us would be useless. 
For knowledge of the Absolute as taught to everyone is a 
practicable human goal, as is shown by such texts as 
“Whoever amongst the gods...whoever amongst the divine 
sages (rsi)...whoever amongst men...’ So this whole 
conception is very unworthy and quite outside the pale of the 
true tradition.?© 
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4. Refutation of Prapafica Vilaya Vada 


This was a species of Niyoga Vada, the Doctrine that the Veda 
is entirely concerned with command. It has been attributed to 
Brahmadatta.”” It taught that all other Vedic texts are subordinate 
to injunctions, and that the ultimate purpose of the injunctions was 
the elimination of plurality, both in theory and practice. The 
general injunction, *One should perform ritual sacrifices for the 
sake of heaven' serves to eliminate the notion that one is identical 
with the body.” For it is not the earthly body which will go to 
heaven. Moreover, one would not know that one was not the 
physical body without the help of the ritualistic science deriving its 
ultimate authority from this text."? Nor would one actually do the 
ritual unless one were going to leave this body and attain another 
one in heaven. 


The effect of the general injunction *he should sacrifice for the 
sake of heaven' is present in a// the ritualistic injunctions of the 
Veda. Since one would not engage in rituals at all but for the 
general injunction “he who desires heaven should sacrifice’, it 
follows that all ritualistic action has to be treated as subordinate to 
the general injunction to perform ritual. The purpose of ritual- 
in-general is the attainment of heaven. But in the course of 
performing ritual, conditioned in general by the desire for heaven, 
there may arise additional incidental desires for this or that 
particular end, and one may perform the special rituals laid down 
for attaining such ends. But this does not invalidate the general law 
that ritual is performed for the sake of heaven and leads to the 
dissolution of the body. For such special ritualistic injunctions have 
to be understood on the analogy of the text, ‘One should fetch 
water in the milk-pail in the case of him who desires cattle’?”° 
Even subordinate injunctions such as these have dissolution for 
their function. They dissolve the notion that anyone other than the 
person qualified for the major ritual in the course of which they 
occur is qualified to benefit from the actions they enjoin — and 
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they imply that the latter must desire heaven." The prohibitions of 
the Veda eliminate passions. The texts enjoining obligatory and 
occasional ritual for which there is no reward eliminate useless 
actions based on natural instincts. Thus the injunctive texts of the 
ritualistic section of the Veda prepare the way for final elimination 
of all distinctions through knowledge of the Self. Of texts in the 
knowledge-section of the Veda, some attribute form to the 
Absolute, some do not. The former are indirectly concerned with 
the elimination of distinctions, the latter directly concerned. 


Against this Sankara replies that there are no injunctions in the 
texts of the knowledge-section of the Veda (jfiana-kanda) which 
declare the nature of the Absolute. When such texts have been 
properly assimilated, the plurality of the world disappears of its 
own accord, since it was based on ignorance of the Self. If the 
Absolute has not been known through hearing, cogitating over and 
meditating on these texts, the world remains real, and no amount of 
injunctions can dissolve it. And if they could, it would not be 
dissolved in something greater but annihilated, and the individual 
soul would be annihilated with it. 


There are texts in the meditation-section of the Veda (upàsanà- 
kanda) which deal with symbolic meditations and speak of the 
Absolute as ‘made up of mind’.?” They are associated with their 
own injunctions, which do not mention dissolution of the world as 
their goal. Nor is there any initial general injunction that would 
warrant us to treat all injunctions to meditate on the Absolute, with 
or without form, as subordinate injunctions designed to co-operate 
towards the one general end of elimination of the universe, on the 
analogy of the subordinate injunctions all co-operating towards one 
end in the Prayāja rituals. And destruction of the universe has no 
place whatever in the ritualistic section of the Veda (karma-kanda). 
‘He should sacrifice if he desires ownership of a village’ implies 
the future existence of villages, not their annihilation. The view 
that rituals have the purpose of destroying the universe is simply 
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untenable. They are performed for the sake of their stated results, 
which fall within the universe. If they also destroyed the universe, 
there would be no motive to perform them. 


If the texts promise possession of villages as the result of a 
ritual, this must be respected. And it will not help to say that rituals 
lead to the dissolution of the universe indirectly through the attain- 
ment of heaven. For if they are for the sake of heaven, they are not 
for the sake of dissolution of the universe. It is futile to introduce 
false analogies, like those of acts conveying twin results, as, when 
we convey water through a duct, the water serves both for drinking 
and washing, or when we bring a light to distinguish the colour of 
one object, it also incidentally illumines others. For action and the 
actionless are contradictory. And even if we admit that the 
prohibitions in the Veda eliminate passions, this cannot be true of 
the ritualistic injunctions, which do not correct the natural tendency 
to take the universe of plurality as real. 


The truth is that all the rituals produce their stated results, but 
that they also gradually prepare the mind of the performer to desire 
knowledge of the Absolute and so to become a qualified enquirer 
into the Absolute. When a person becomes a qualified enquirer into 
the Absolute, he is then concemed with texts which belong to a 
different part (kinda) of the Veda, not the same as the part teaching 
ritual, and not entirely governed by the same rules. In particular, it 
makes metaphysical statements which are not dependent for their 
authority on subordination to injunctions to act. 


Other faults in the Prapafica Vilaya theory of Niyoga Vada are 
that the Veda would be confined to injunction, which leads to 
action, while action cannot be directed on the Absolute, the 
universal, omnipresent Self of all Hence there could be no 
liberation, and the texts teaching it would be deprived of authority. 
Even if, per impossibile, liberation could occur, it would be the 
result of action, and so temporary. The doctrine must have been 
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prominent in Sankara’s day, as Mandana notices it"? and Sures- 
vara devotes 51 verses to it in his Sambandha-Varttika 7“ 


Perhaps, as a final point, it is worth drawing attention to 
Sankara’s interesting claim in Extract 1 that the text, ‘The Self 
should be seen’, though cast in imperative form, is not so much an 
injunction to ‘see’ the Self as a warning to turn away from all else. 
Further material on this head will appear below, Volume V, 
Chapter XII, section 2. 


TEXTS ON REFUTATION OF 
PRAPANCA VILAYA VADA 


1. Some say that even the texts stating that the Absolute has 
form are really concerned with proclaiming that it is formless 
and are not concerned with anything else, on the principle 
that all texts are concerned, directly or indirectly, with the 
destruction (vilaya, lit. dissolution) of the world (prapafica- 
vilaya). But their view is not correct. Why not? Well, 
sometimes an aspect of the world-appearance 1s attributed to 
the Absolute even in the course of the exposition of the 
highest form of metaphysical knowledge (paravidya), as in 
such texts as ““His horses (organs) are harnessed to the 
number of a thousand” — verily, He Himself is the horses, in 
tens, in thousands, many, infinite in number’.”” Here, say the 
theorists in question, such aspects of the world (as the organs 
of living beings) are mentioned for the sake of their 
destruction, as, (for example in the text just cited) there is the 
concluding passage, “This Absolute has neither a before nor 
an after, has nothing inside it and nothing outside it’. On the 
other hand (we Advaitins say that) when aspects of the 
world-appearance are taught in the course of the exposition of 
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meditation for specific results (upasana), as in such texts as 
*Consisting of mind, with the Vital Energy for His body, 
luminous in nature’,?” then they are not mentioned for the 
sake of being destroyed. For meditations of this kind are 
connected by context with such injunctions to meditate for 
specific results as ‘He should have a definite purpose" .?" And 
since the Vedic passage itself shows that such attributes are 
mentioned in connection with meditation for the sake of 
specific results, it is not right to interpret them through 
figurative meaning (laksana)’” as having been mentioned for 
the sake of being destroyed. And if all the texts without 
exception were regarded as being for the sake of the 
destruction of some aspect of the world-appearance, then 
there would have been no room for the Sūtra, ‘The Absolute 
is in fact without form, as that idea prevails’,?” which 
mentions a criterion (through which one may know the 
Absolute is without form, despite the presence of texts of 
contrary import). 


Moreover, the ‘results’ mentioned in the passages 
teaching meditation for a specific result are various according 
to the occasion. Sometimes it is for the remission of the 
effects of past sinful deeds, sometimes for the attainment of 
lordly states (ai$varya), sometimes for liberation at the end of 
the world-period (krama-mukti) Thus the texts teaching 
meditation for a specific result are distinct even amongst 
themselves, and should not be interpreted as forming a single 
topic in common with the texts proclaiming the existence of 
the (formless) Absolute. 


Furthermore, it ought to be explained (by the theorists 
under discussion) how texts which apparently each teach a 
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different meditation for a different specific result can be 
understood as all forming a single topic (and leading to an 
identical result, viz. that of the gradual destruction of the 
world-appearance). Perhaps you will say that they should be 
understood as all subordinate to one initial injunction 
(niyoga), like the texts grouped with the Prayaja rituals of the 
New and Full Moon sacrifices. But this would be wrong. For 
in the case of the texts proclaiming the existence of the 
Absolute, there 1s no initial injunction. It has been explained 
at length in commenting on Brahma Sūtra Li.4?? how the 
texts proclaiming the existence of the Absolute are limited to 
concern with an already existent reality, and do not give out 
injunctions to act. 


And the opponent ought also to explain what the 
(supposed) injunction in the present context could be about. 
A man subject to injunction is enjoined to perform some act 
within his capabilities, with the words ‘Do (such and such)’. 


The opponent will perhaps here claim that “Destruction 
of the World' is an act that can be enjoined. For there is no 
awakening to the Absolute as a metaphysical reality as long 
as the apparent world of duality remains undestroyed. So that 
the apparent world of duality ought to be destroyed, as it is a 
standing obstacle to the awakening to the Absolute as a 
metaphysical reality. Just as it is taught that the one who 
wants heaven must offer sacrifices, so 1s it also taught that the 
one who wants liberation must (first) destroy the universe. 
And just as the one who wants to ascertain the presence of a 
pot or other object that is shrouded in darkness destroys that 
darkness, since it is an obstacle to his knowledge, so must the 
one who wants to ascertain the existence of the Absolute as 
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a metaphysical reality destroy the universe, which is an 
obstacle to such knowledge. For, while the world-appearance 
is (ultimately) of the nature of the Absolute, the Absolute is 
not (ultimately) of the nature of the universe. Therefore 
knowledge of the Absolute as a metaphysical reality proceeds 
through the destruction of the universe of name and form. 


Here we (Advaitins) would ask: Well, but what is this 
‘Destruction of the Universe’? Has the universe to be 
dissolved in the sense that the solidity of clarified butter 
becomes dissolved when affected by the heat of the sacrificial 
fire? Or is it that the world. of name and form (is an 
appearance that) has been set up by nescience and has to be 
dissolved through knowledge in the same way that the vision 
of a plurality of moons introduced by chronic squinting has 
to be dissolved? Let us suppose that we receive the reply that 
this world, comprehending the whole microcosm, such as the 
body, and the whole macrocosm, such as the elements like the 
earth and the rest, is a reality that has to be destroyed (by an 
act of physical destruction, as one might destroy a pot with a 
blow of a hammer). In that case the teaching that one must 
destroy the universe would be a command to perform the 
impossible, as the whole universe cannot be destroyed by the 
mere act of a single human being. And even if it could, the 
elements, such as earth, etc., would all have been destroyed 
by the first person who ever attained liberation, so that the 
universe would already now be without the very elements that 
compose it! 


So the opponent will perhaps prefer to say that this 
universe is an appearance superimposed through nescience on 
the one Absolute, and has to be dissolved through knowledge. 
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In the latter case, however, (the discipline of meditation based 
on an injunction is irrelevant); all that is needed is that the 
Absolute should be known through the negation of the 
universe that has been superimposed through nescience, 
through such texts as ‘The Absolute is one only, without a 
second’ and ‘That is the real, that is the Self, that thou art? ?*! 
When the Absolute has once been conveyed (by such texts), 
knowledge arises of its own accord, and nescience is negated 
by it. Then this whole world-appearance of name and form, 
that has been superimposed through nescience, dissolves like 
the world of dream. Whereas if the knowledge of the 
Absolute has not been conveyed (by the supreme texts), there 
will be no such knowledge (arising through meditations). No 
dissolution of the world-appearance will occur as a result of 
obedience to the injunction ‘Practise meditation on the 
Absolute and dissolve the universe', even though it were to 
be repeated hundreds of times over. 


Perhaps the opponent will reply that when the knowledge 
of the Absolute has been conveyed (verbally through the 
supreme texts) there still has to be an injunction either to 
realize the Absolute in concrete experience or to dissolve the 
world-appearance. But it is not so. For both goals are already 
realized when one realizes (through the help of the supreme 
texts) that the Absolute, void of the world-appearance, is 
one's own Self. It 1s through the light of knowledge of the 
true nature of the rope that one achieves both knowledge of 
the rope and the destruction of the superimposed appearance 
of a snake, etc. One does not have to do all over again what 
has already been done. 


And in regard to the individual soul to whom the 
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injunction is supposed to be addressed, we would ask whether 
he belongs to the sphere of the universe or to that of the 
Absolute (in its pure form). If to the universe, then through 
knowledge of the Absolute as void of the universe, the 
individual would be dissolved himself, just like the earth- 
element and the rest. And who would then remain to whom 
the injunction to dissolve the world-appearance could be 
addressed, or who would then be left to attain liberation 
through the fulfilment of an injunction? If (on the other hand) 
the individual soul to whom the injunction is addressed 
belongs to the sphere of the Absolute, then the real nature of 
the individual should be the Absolute, to whom an injunction 
cannot be addressed, and his nature as individual soul would 
be a mere product of nescience. And in that case, when once 
the Absolute was known, the one to whom an injunction 
could have been addressed would have disappeared, so that 
there would be no injunction. 

Texts (cast in the form of a command), such as ‘The Self 
should be seen',?? which are found amongst the texts dealing 
with the highest knowledge, are fundamentally for turning the 
attention of the hearer in the direction of the Self, and are not 
primarily to be regarded as injunctions to have knowledge of 
the real. Even in the world, when people give such commands 
as saying “Look here’ or ‘Listen to this’, the meaning of such 
phrases really is ‘Pay attention’ and not ‘Acquire such and 
such a piece of knowledge’. One whose attention is turned 
towards a potential object of knowledge sometimes knows it 
and sometimes does not, so that the most someone who wants 
him to know some object can do is to point it out to him. 
When an object has been pointed out, knowledge arises 
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automatically in so far as the nature of that object and the 
quality of the instruments of knowledge applied warrant it. 
Nor can a person, even under an injunction, acquire 
knowledge of anything through a different means of 
knowledge in a new way, if he already has knowledge of it 
through another instrument of knowledge in another way. 
And if anyone, through actions performed under injunction, 
were to alter the quality of his knowledge of ‘I’, this would 
not constitute knowledge but only imaginative mental activi- 
ty. And if the ‘I’ were to manifest in some new way of its 
own accord, it would just be a plain case of error. 
Knowledge, however, arises from the application of the 
certified means of knowledge (perception, inference, listening 
to the Vedic texts, etc.) and has for its object the real in its 
true nature. It cannot be produced by obedience to a hundred 
injunctions or effaced by a hundred prohibitions. For it is 
dependent on reality as it actually is, and not on the will of 
man. So for this reason also there can be no injunction (in the 
context of knowledge of the Absolute). 


And there is another point. If the Veda were really (as the 
opponent supposes) limited effectively to (giving) injunctions, 
then the teaching that the Absolute is the real Self of the 
individual soul (which is generally admitted to be true and to 
involve knowledge and therefore not to be subject to 
injunction) would be without authority. If the opponent 
claimed in the face of this that the Absolute was the real Self 
(of the individual soul) — knowledge of which fact is not 
subject to injunction — and also enjoined man to take 
cognisance of it, then it would follow that the one science 
concerned with the Absolute really treated of two subjects 
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(viz. injunctions to act and statements affirming the existence 
and sole reality of the non-dual actionless Self), and two 
mutually contradictory subjects at that. 


Moreover, the view that the Veda is concerned entirely 
with injunctions is open to certain grave charges, such as 
those of being in contradiction with what the Veda actually 
says, of making assumptions that the Vedic texts do not 
warrant, of making liberation (which is eternal) depend on the 
results of action, just like rituals, and so making it im- 
permanent, and to other such objections as well. So the texts 
proclaiming the Absolute are- concerned with conveying 
information only, and not with injunction. 


Now, the opponent has said?? that the Veda constitutes 
one single topic, all its texts being subordinate to an initial 
injunction. But even supposing that injunction were to be 
found at all in the texts teaching experience of the Absolute 
(in its true nature), it would be impossible to show that they 
formed a single unit in both the teaching about the Absolute 
as void of the world-appearance and the teaching about the 
Absolute associated with the world-appearance. For you 
cannot take your stand on one injunction only, running every- 
where, when you yourselves admit that there are distinct 
injunctions, as evidenced by differences of language used and 
other criteria. In regard to the texts enjoining the Prayaja 
rituals and the New and Full Moon sacrifices, unity of topic 
is defensible, since the portion of the text dealing with the 
particular qualifications and goals of the sacrificer implies 
non-difference. But in the present context, as between texts 
dealing with the Absolute without qualities and texts 
conveying commands, there is no element in the texts 
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implying the identity of the qualifications and goals of the 
persons addressed.?^ Qualities like ‘luminous in form’, 
(which imply a limited form, intelligible to the human mind), 
do not promise ‘Destruction of the World’. Nor is 
‘Destruction of the World’ compatible with the presence of 
such qualities as ‘luminous in form’, as the two ideas are 
mutually contradictory. It is not right to attribute to one and 
the same text both destruction of the world and continued 
pre-occupation with one part of it. Therefore the distinction 
that we have drawn between texts speaking of the Absolute 
as associated with some limited form (which are mere 
injunctions to meditate for some particular goal) and texts 
teaching the existence of the Absolute bereft of all form 
(which are statements of the final metaphysical truth) is 
justifiable.?*6 


S. Refutation of Sphota Vada 


In one isolated but lengthy passage, Sankara considers and 
attacks a theory of the way in which words conveyed their 
meanings that had been adopted by the Grammarians. Sankara was 
not much concerned with the metaphysical implications of the 
theory, and it seems doubtful if he was acquainted in any detail 
with the Vakya Padiya of Bhartrhari, the classical treatise com- 
posed about the end of the fourth century AD, which promulgates 
this doctrine, discussing grammatical questions in the context of a 
monistic metaphysical world-view. 


At any rate, the present Extract, while dropping a hint at the 
close of the Sphota Vadin's statement of his position, that 
metaphysical issues are involved, concentrates otherwise on purely 
linguistic problems, which had been raised by the Grammarians and 
answered on behalf of orthodox Mimamsa and Vedanta by 
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Upavarsa and Sabara before Bhartrhari’s day." The Grammarian 
assumes the existence of an occult entity, the ‘explosion’ or 
‘sphota’, which manifests whenever we understand the meaning of 
a word, and accounts for the fact that the whole word (or sentence) 
is comprehended simultaneously, even though the separate syllables 
can only be heard or remembered as successive. 


Against this Upavarsa, as restated by Sankara, taught that one 
had to choose. Either one is really hearing the syllables, in which 
case one is not hearing any occult entity. Or else one is hearing the 
manifestation of such an occult entity, in which case one is not 
hearing the syllables. If the Sphota Vadin were correct in his view 
that perception of the last syllable plus memory of the previous 
ones would not suffice for recognition of the word, we could have 
no knowledge of collective entities like a row of ants or a wood or 
an army. On the finally accepted view, if we maintain that all that 
is heard is the syllables, we shall have to assume an element of 
universality (sàmanya) in the syllables to account for the fact of our 
recognizing the identity of a syllable each time it is uttered. But 
Sankara prefers the theory according to which what is heard is the 
individual vocal utterance (dhvani), and we recognize the identical 
(universal) syllable under this individual external garb. 


It has been suggested that the Mimamsakas had an additional 
motive for attacking Sphota Vada besides the mere belief that it 
was a wrong linguistic theory.” For the theory of the Sphota was 
applied to sentences as well as words, and the sentence, on this 
theory, would have to constitute a perfect, indestructible unity. But 
the exegetical technique of the Mimamsaka required that he should 
be able, on occasion, to detach phrases from the context in which 
they were originally embedded and show that they had significance 
in other contexts also. 
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TEXTS ON REFUTATION OF SPHOTA VADA 


| But how do those who speak of creation as arising from 
the words of the Veda conceive those words? As Sphota,”*? 
says our opponent. For if it be held that the word 1s nothing 
more than the syllables of which it is composed (i.e. if the 
necessity of assuming a 'sphota' over and above the syllables 
were denied), then it would be indefensible to say that the 
individual gods or individuals of other classes ‘arose from the 
eternal words'. Moreover, the syllables come into being and 
pass away (when pronounced) and are perceived as different 
each time they are spoken. 


Let us develop this a little further (continues the 
opponent). A particular person can be recognized as such from 
merely hearing his voice and without seeing him, as when we 
say, “That is Devadatta reciting’ or ‘That is Yajfiadatta 
reciting’. And such perceptions, which bear only on the 
spoken syllables, are not to be dismissed as illusions, as they 
are not followed by any cancelling cognitions. The meaning 
of what he (i.e. Devadatta or Yajfiadatta as the case might be) 
says, however, cannot be apprehended from the mere appre- 
hension of the spoken syllables. It cannot be, for instance, 
that each single syllable conveys a meaning, as there would 
be many exceptions to such a rule. Nor can the syllables be 
perceived together as a group, because they follow one 
another in time. Nor can you claim that it is the last syllable 
in conjunction with the impressions of the experience of the 
previous ones that conveys the meaning. For a word can only 
generate knowledge of its meaning when it is heard in its 
entirety and when its connection with its meaning is 
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previously known. In this respect it is like an inferential 
sign.” It cannot be said that we have direct perception of the 
last syllable together with the memory traces which arise 
from having heard the previous ones, because the impressions 
are not (as such) subject to perception. Nor can it be said that 
it is the last syllable in conjunction with the impressions of 
the previous ones perceived in their effects. (i.e. in the 
memory images which they produce). For the effects of the 
impressions, the memory images, will form a temporal series 
in which each image vanishes with the appearance of the next 
(just like the series of syllables when they are actually being 
heard).?! Hence the word is really the Sphota. 


The function of the Sphota (the Grammarian continues) 
is to burst forth suddenly into manifestation as the object of 
a single cognition in the hearer, from a ‘seed’ formed by the 
impressions left during the earlier hearing of the syllables one 
by one, this ‘seed’ being ‘ripened’ and brought to bursting 
point by the experience of hearing the last letter. And this 
‘single cognition’ is not to be regarded as a mere memory of 
the syllables of the word, because the syllables, being many, 
cannot be the object of a single cognition. The word in its 
true nature as Sphota is eternal, it being something that is 
simply recognized anew each time it is separately pro- 
nounced. It is the spoken syllables (and not the word itself, 
the Sphota) that are heard as different at each hearing. 
Therefore it is from the ‘Word’ in its eternal form as Sphota 
and conveyor of meaning that this whole world, consisting of 
actions, their factors and results, springs forth as the object of 
meaning. 


Against all this, (the earlier Commentator) holy Upavarsa 
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remarks, ‘The words consist of the syllables alone’. True, it 
has been declared that the syllables come into being and pass 
away. But this was wrong. For the syllables are subject to 
recognition (each time they are spoken, even when it is by a 
different voice,) as ‘these same’. Nor can it be argued that 
this is only an apparent recognition arising from the 
perception of similar but different things wrongly taken to be 
the same, analogous to the way in which we take a person's 
hair as always the same (although it 1s in fact continuously 
growing and changing). For genuine recognition is a stark 
fact which cannot be refuted by any other means of 
knowledge. Nor can it be said that recognition applies only to 
the generic form (ākrti) of the syllables,”” for it is the indivi- 
dual syllables themselves that are recognized. If, indeed, it 
were different individual syllables that were heard each time 
they were pronounced, as we recognize different individual 
cows as members of the genus ‘cow’, then the recognition 
would have been of this generic form. But it 1s the same 
individual syllables that are recognized each time they are 
pronounced. When, for instance, we have the experience of 
hearing the word ‘cow’ spoken twice, we do not think we are 
hearing two different words (on the analogy of perceiving two 
different cows). 


But has it not been said that the syllables, too, are 
apprehended as different when differently pronounced, in that 
the difference between Devadatta and Yajfiadatta can be 
apprehended merely through hearing their voices reciting? To 
this we reply that the syllables themselves are recognized as 
identical; but they are manifested through air-currents 
resulting from the opening and closing of the organs of 
speech. The fact that we experience them as different on the 
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different occasions on which they are heard is due to 
differences in the medium of manifestation, not to any 
intrinsic difference in the syllables themselves"? 


It is noteworthy, too, that even those who believe that the 
individual instances of the syllables are different each time 
they are heard have to assume the presence of generic forms 
(akrti) of the syllables to account for their being recognized. 
Even 1n the case of those generic forms of syllables, it will 
have to be admitted that the feeling that the syllable is 
different each time it is heard is due to an extraneous adjunct. 
It would therefore be simpler and better to take the notion of 
difference as arising from an extrinsic adjunct, and the 
recognition as applying to the syllables themselves.” Indeed, 
our recognition of the syllables as identical each time we hear 
them is itself a cancelling cognition which exposes the notion 
that they were different as an error. And how could the one 
(and recognizably identical) syllable ‘ga’ be different in each 
case when it happened to be pronounced by several people at 
exactly the same time in different ways, for example with 
acute, grave, circumflex, nasalized vowel-sounds??* 


Or let us rather, to get rid of all difficulties,” say that the 
notion that the same syllable is different each time it is heard 
arises from the individual tone in which it is pronounced 
(dhvani), and not from the syllable itself. 


But what, then, is this thing called *dhvani'? It is that 
which enters the ear of one hearer, far away from the speaker, 
without enabling him to distinguish differences between (the 
ways in which different) syllables (are pronounced), while 
enabling another hearer, sitting near the speaker, to distinguish 
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between the various syllables as ‘shrill’ or ‘soft’. The 
variations 1n sound expressed in written form by the acute, 
grave and circumflex signs, which pertain to the tone and 
pitch of pronunciation, do not pertain to the syllables, as the 
latter are recognized as the same whenever heard. On this 
view we can find a basis (and hence an explanation) for the 
experience of syllables heard in variegated forms, (as 
expressed through the signs) acute, grave, and circumflex. For 
the syllables themselves are directly recognized, and hence 
identical on each occasion heard. If there is no appeal to the 
principle of individual tone (dhvani), it will have to be 
assumed that the distinctions of acute and grave and so on 
pertain to the physical mechanism required for their manifest- 
ation. But since this mechanical propulsion is not directly 
perceived, one cannot with certainty affirm that distinctions 
pertaining to it apply to the syllables, and so the theory would 
not account for the fact that individual variations of tone and 
pitch are heard. 


Nor are there any grounds for clinging obstinately to the 
view that the syllables are recognized as identical and that the 
notion of their differences arises from differences of tone and 
pitch. For when a thing is without distinctions, it does not 
acquire distinctions from distinctions belonging to some com- 
pletely different thing. It is not maintained, for instance, that 
distinctions among the individuals of a class introduce 
distinctions into the class itself. 


As for the hypothesis of a Sphota, it is also gratuitous, as 
the meaning can quite well be perceived from the mere 
syllables. Here our opponent will perhaps retort, ‘I do not 
frame a mere hypothesis about the Sphota. I directly perceive 
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it. For it lights up with an instantaneous flash in the mind 
when the latter has received the impressions of the syllables, 
one by one’. But this we cannot accept. For the object of this 
cognition of which our opponent speaks is only the syllables. 
After the hearing of the component sounds one by one, there 
arises the one notion 'gauh' (cow) embracing all the 
component sounds (i.e. ga + a + u + h = gauh), and not 
embracing anything else (such as the assumed Sphota). You 
ask how we know this? Because this knowledge embraces the 
sounds ‘ga’, etc., and not anything else such as ‘da’. If this 
knowledge embraced a Sphota, which is something quite 
different from the succession of sounds beginning with ‘ga’, 
it would exclude those sounds beginning with ‘ga’ just as 
surely as it would any other sounds beginning with ‘da’. But 
this 1s not found to be the case. 


It follows, therefore, that this one cognition embracing all 
the component sounds is a memory. It is true that you said 
that the component sounds cannot be grasped in one notion 
since they are many. But against this we reply that groups of 
things can be grasped in a single notion. For we have such 
examples as the row (of ants, etc.), the forest of trees and the 
army; or numbers such as ten, one hundred or one thousand. 
And our notion of ga + a + u +h as constituting the one word 
*gauh' 1s fundamentally of the same nature as our notion of 
a wood or an army. It is a secondary notion, arising from the 
fact that the syllables are used collectively to refer to one 
object. 


Here an opponent might perhaps object as follows. If it 
were the component sounds alone that constituted the word, 
and these collectively gave rise to a single notion, then there 
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ought not to be any distinction between words having the 
same component sounds (but occurring in a different order), 
such as jara (= unfaithful wife) and raja (= king), or kapi (= 
monkey) and pika (= cuckoo). To this we reply that though 
(in listening) all the syllables heard are taken into consider- 
ation, it is only those syllables which follow some particular 
pattern that are taken as forming a particular word, just as it 
is only those ants found arranged in a particular pattern that 
are taken as constituting a row. On this basis, the same group 
of syllables heard on two different occasions in a different 
order may well be thought to constitute two different words, 
even though the group of syllables be collectively the same. 


It follows, therefore, that those who maintain that the 
syllables alone constitute the word have the simpler (and 
therefore better) hypothesis. Their theory is that a person will 
first hear a particular ordered combination of syllables used 
by his elders in daily life regularly in connection with some 
particular thing, and then in his own later experience he finds 
that these same syllables heard in that order stand out from 
their environment (as a unity) and regularly apprise him of 
the same thing. On the other hand, the upholder of the Sphota 
doctrine is guilty both of contradicting experience and of 
appealing to what is not experienced. And his theory involves 
further gratuitous assumptions when he says that the familiar 
syllables, when heard, manifest a separate unfamiliar entity, 
the Sphota, and that the Sphota in turn manifests the meaning. 


If, on the other hand, we (drop the whole theory that the 
difference in each hearing is due to the individual tone, 
dhvani, and) allow that the syllables themselves are different 
entities each time they are pronounced, then universals 
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(samànya) of those syllables will have to be admitted to serve 
as the identical element making recognition possible. The 
power of denotation we have so far been attributing to 
(groups of) particular syllables will then have to be trans- 
ferred to the universals of the syllables. And on this basis, 
too, there will be nothing contradictory in saying that 
individual gods and other such beings proceed from eternal 
words.?? 


6. Refutation of the Pasupatas and Pafcaratras 


In the first two sections of the present chapter, we have seen 
Sankara refuting faulty theories of liberation offered by those who 
stood alongside himself on the common ground of Vedic tradition, 
but who failed to understand its crowning message, the possibility 
of liberation in life. In the third section we saw him extending the 
process to include a logical refutation of a world-view that had 
been designed to give equal value to all the Vedic texts. In the 
fourth section he disposed of an extreme form of the doctrine that 
all the texts of the Veda are injunctions or subordinate to 
injunctions (Niyoga Vàda), which maintained that all texts were 
injunctive and at the same time designed to dissolve, destroy or 
remove this or that aspect of the universe (Prapafica Vilaya Vada). 
In the fifth and immediately preceding section he attacked the 
Grammarians’ peculiar theory of the way in which words convey 
their meaning, defending the theory of the old Pūrva Mimàmsà 
teachers, but suggesting also that the difficulties could best be 
solved by appeal to the factor of ‘dhvani’ or the individual tone of 
the speaker. 


In all these sections he was attacking the theories of those who 
aimed to base their teaching on the Veda, but who for one reason 
or another gave a false or incomplete account of it. In the next 
chapter we shall see him at grips with the purely rationalist systems 
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of his day, which either openly derided Vedic revelation in the 
manner of the Materialists, Buddhists and Jainas, or else paid 
lip-service to it in the manner of the Sankhyas and Vaisesikas, 
while in practice developing their own independent views on the 
basis of perception and inference alone. In the present section we 
shall study the attitude he adopted towards two groups who 
occupied a middle ground: they practised piety and devotion and 
sought unity with God according to traditional beliefs and 
disciplines sanctioned by the Smrtis, but they tended to neglect or 
undervalue the Veda, and their conceptions required refutation 
where they contradicted the non-dualism of the highest upanishadic 
teaching. 


The two doctrines of this kind which Sankara attacks in his 
Brahma Sūtra Commentary are those of the Pasupatas and Pāñca- 
ratras, representing Shaivism (Siva-worship) and Vaishnavism 
(Visnu-worship) respectively.?* As far as the Pasupata faith is 
concerned, it is believed that it arose on the West coast (Gujarat), 
was the oldest form of the Shaiva doctrine to take root in the North, 
and eventually travelled south to Mysore. It appears that their 
spiritual discipline was not primarily Vedic, but oriented rather 
towards the worship of Siva. Their daily routine, which included 
the smearing of the whole body with ashes three times a day, seems 
incompatible with normal Vedic ritual. At Korma Purana I.xvi.96ff. 
they are represented as nude or nearly nude ascetics, their bodies 
covered in ashes. The Chinese pilgrim Huian Tsang says he saw 
many of them in his travels to India, which lasted from 630 to 643 
AD, probably a couple of generations before Sankara. The 
romance-writer Bàna, Huian Tsang's contemporary, represents 
them as essentially wandering ascetics, having some women 
amongst their number.” They have long disappeared as a 
community, but their Pasupata Sütras were found and published at 
Trivandrum in 1940, with Kaundinya's Commentary.?? 


Sankara’s references to the sect in his Commentary on the 
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relevant Sütras are rather perfunctory, and one cannot but agree 
with S.K. Belvalkar?' that his concern is really with the wider task 
of refuting the ‘World-Architect’ view of God in general, as not 
doing justice to upanishadic monism. Hence he includes all theistic 
adaptations of the Sankhya teaching which reduce God to a mere 
efficient cause standing over against other souls and the world of 
Nature, including amongst these the I$vara-doctrine of the Yoga 
Sütras of Patafijali. ^ It is worth recalling, also, that just before 
Sankara’s day two influential writers among the rationalist defen- 
ders of the Brahminical faith, Uddyotakara, who wrote a free 
Commentary (Varttika) on the Nyaya Sütras, and Prasastapadya, 
who performed the same office for the Vaisesika Sütras, had 
introduced a ‘World-Architect’ theory of God into their respective 
atomistic systems, in each case under the influence of the 
Pasupatas. Sankara evidently thought, with the author of the 
Brahma Sütras, that all such systems were a threat to the monism 
of the Upanishads. 


In the second Extract we find Sankara attacking those parts of 
a doctrine he attributes to the “Bhagavatas’ which he regards as 
incapable of reconciliation with the non-dualism of the Upanishads. 
He attributes to the school under attack a doctrine of *Vyühas' or 
Serial Manifestations of the Deity which is more specifically 
associated with the sect of Narayana-worshippers called Paficaratras 
in the Mahabharata. The Sütras on which Sankara is here com- 
menting have generally been regarded as concerned with this 
school. Sankara mentions ‘going to the temple’ (abhigamana) and 
other Paficaratra practices. He is apparently concerned with 
Paficaratra teachings in their ancient form, the form in which they 
are recorded in the Mahabharata and other early Smrti literature, 
and not with the more developed and complicated form of worship 
with which they appear associated in the later Agama and Samhita 
literature. 


According to his commentators Vacaspati and Anandagiri, 
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Sankara takes the doctrine of the Vyühas in quite a simple sense to 
refer to the emanation of the individual soul from the Lord, with 
the mind emanating from the soul and the ego emanating from the 
mind, the three manifestations being called ‘Vasudevas’ and given 
names which were originally those of relatives of the historical 
person, Vasudeva, Krsna's father. Sankara's only complaint against 
the doctrine of the Vyühas is that it ascribes an origin to the soul, 
thereby rendering it non-eternal: or alternatively, if, to avoid this, 
it makes all the Vyühas so many Vàsudevas, it then ascribes plu- 
rality to the Lord. Sankara does not object in general to a doctrine 
of self-multiplication, as it is instanced at Chandogya Upanishad 
VIL. xxvi.2. He notes, however, that one of the early doctors of the 
Paficaratra school, Sandilya,? is said originally to have adopted the 
practices of the Paficaratras when he failed to find the highest good 
in the Veda. That Sankara was still prepared to recommend their 
discipline of temple worship in the face of this is proof indeed of 
the high value he assigned to devotion (bhakti) as a preliminary to 
the path of knowledge (jfiana-nistha). 


TEXT REFUTING THE PASUPATAS 


1. We now proceed to the refutation of the doctrine that 
makes the Lord the mere efficient cause of the universe. We 
know that this is the point that the author of the Sutras has in 
mind, because he has said earlier, ‘He is the material cause as 
well, or the proposition and the example would be 
contradicted’ followed by ‘And because of the teaching of 
His will to create'.?* These texts show that the author of the 
Sütras has himself already established that the Lord is by 
nature both the material and the efficient cause of the world. 
If, therefore, he were here refuting the more general doctrine 
that the Lord was the cause of the world, he would be guilty 
of self-contradiction. So the doctrine that is being so 
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emphatically refuted here is that which teaches that the Lord 
is the mere efficient cause and overseer of the world, and not 
the material cause. And it is being refuted because it is a 
doctrine that conflicts with the teaching in the Upanishads 
affirming the unity of the Absolute. 


And this non-Vedic and erroneous conception of the Lord 
assumes various forms. Some, taking their stand on Sanikhya 
and Yoga doctrines, suppose that the Lord is a mere efficient 
cause, the overseer of Nature (pradhana) and the soul 
(purusa), with Nature, soul and Lord all conceived as distinct 
and different from one another. 


But the view of the Mahesvaras™ is a little different. 
They speak of five principles, comprising (1) the effect (the 
various evolved forms of Nature beginning with Mahat), (2) 
the cause (Nature itself and the Lord governing it), (3) yoga 
(meditation on OM and practice of the higher forms of 
abstract meditation), (4) rites (from the three daily *bathings' 
or smearing of the body with ashes at dawn, noon and dusk, 
up to the secret rituals of dancing, bellowing like Siva's bull, 
simulating sleep, cramp, lameness and amorous dalliance to 
keep oneself mindful of the defects of the body and mind), 
and (5) the end of pain (liberation). These five principles have 
been taught by Lord Pasupati for the destruction of the 
bondage (pasa) of the individual souls (pasu).*°° And they 
speak of the Lord Pasupati as a mere efficient cause. Some 
others," like the Vaisesikas, also manage to fit the Lord in 
as a mere efficient cause according to the various tenets of 
their systems. 


To all this the author of the Sütras replies, ‘There cannot 
be a Lord (separate from His subjects) as this leads to 
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impossibilities’. That is to say, the cause of the world cannot 
be a mere overseer in charge of Nature and the soul. Why 
not? Because of the impossibilities. What impossibilities? 
Well, a Lord who arranged for high, middling and low station 
amongst living beings would stand convicted of attachment 
and aversion (favouring one person rather than another), and 
would no more be a Lord than people like ourselves (who are 
also in bondage to attachment and aversion). Perhaps you will 
say that there is nothing wrong here, as He acts according to 
the merit and demerit of living beings. But this conception 
involves mutual dependence, as merit and demerit would both 
prompt and be dependent on merit and demerit. Nor will it 
avail to describe this process as beginningless.? For we reply 
that, at any earlier point you like to name, the difficulty of 
mutual dependence would come in just as it does now, so that 
the maxim of the endlessly proliferating row of blind men 
would apply.??? 


A further difficulty in the way of accepting a Lord 
different from Nature and the soul is the maxim of the 
Logicians, ‘The cause of action is a psychological defect" .?? 
No one is prompted to act, either in his own interest or that of 
another, except through a psychological defect. And in fact 
everyone is prompted to act by self-interest, even when they 
are acting in the interests of another. And if the doctrine 
(under consideration thus) implies that the Lord pursues 
self-interest, this is a further impossibility, for the Lord would 
no longer be a Lord if He were subject to the pulls of 
self-interest. 


That form of the doctrine (1.e., that found in the Yoga 
school of Patafijali)*"’ in which the Lord is said to be a 
particular soul, and souls are said to be actionless and 
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indifferent, is also faulty (because the Lord cannot be a Lord 
if He is actionless and indifferent). 


And there is yet another difficulty. If the Lord were to be 
conceived as distinct from Nature and the soul, He could not 
in fact constitute a Lord over Nature and the soul without 
being connected to them by some form of relation. That 
relation cannot be contact, as Nature, the soul and the Lord 
are all (in terms of the Yoga System) all-pervading and 
partless. Nor can the relation be intimate inherence,*’” as they 
are not said to rest in each other like a property in its seat. 
Nor is one in a position to assume any other causal relation 
(apart from the above-mentioned ones) from a consideration 
of the nature of the effect, because the presence of any 
cause-effect relation (between Nature and the Lord) is just 
what (on the dualistic terms of the Yoga System) has not yet 
been proved.*? If you ask in what way the upanishadic 
Absolutists are better placed, we reply that we are able to 
appeal quite justifiably to an identity-relation. Moreover, the 
upanishadic Absolutist expounds the nature of the cause of 
the world on the authority of revealed doctrine. He is not 
necessarily forced (as the rationalist operating outside Vedic 
revelation is) to recognize the law that everything must 
actually be what it is perceived to be. Our opponent, on the 
other hand, who expounds the nature of the cause of the 
world and other recondite matters on the authority of 
examples drawn from empirical experience, has to accept 
everything exactly as it is given in empirical experience. This 
is a noteworthy point of difference between us. 


But is not the opponent also in possession of a revealed 
science coming from an omniscient being?*"* No, for this 
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claim cannot be made without committing the fallacy of 
mutual dependence. For the so-called omniscience of the 
founder of the system depends on our belief that he has 
received a revelation, and his so-called revelation depends on 
our belief in his omniscience. Therefore the theory of the 
nature of the Lord propounded by the Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophers is untenable. And all other extra-Vedic 
conceptions (such as that of the Pasupatas) must be included 
in this condemnation through appropriate arguments. 


And the author of the Sütras adds a further reason why 
the ‘Lord’ advocated by the rationalists is inadmissible. They 
think up examples like that of the potter and the pot. But 
Nature and the rest are not malleable in the hands of the Lord 
in the same way that clay and the rest are malleable in the 
hands of the potter. Nature (as taught by the Sankhyas) is 
imperceptible and void of colour or other empirical 
properties. Being quite unlike substances like clay, it 1s not 
malleable in the hands of the Lord. 


Perhaps you will suggest that the Lord might be able to 
manipulate and control Nature in the same way that the soul 
manipulates the sense of sight and the other senses, even 
though they are not perceptible and are devoid of empirical 
properties like colour. But we cannot accept this either, says 
the author of the Sutras, for we know about our power to 
manipulate our senses from our own actual sense-experience 
of pleasure and pain. But no experience of pleasure and pain 
or the like can be actually observed in the case of Nature. 
And if we assume that the relation of the Lord to Nature is 
the same as ours to our senses, then this would imply (the 
absurd position) that the Lord had experience of pleasure and 
pain just like the denizens of transmigratory life. 
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Or else the last two Sütras might be interpreted in a 
different way. The former may be interpreted, “And also on 
account of the impossibility of a vehicle'. The rationalist's 
conception of the Lord is shown to be unfounded on this 
basis also. Kings are found to rule over a kingdom in the 
world in an embodied state, with a ‘vehicle’ (body), not 
without any ‘vehicle’. On pain of contradicting (the general 
law implicit in) this example, whoever wishes to assume the 
existence of the Lord in some unseen guise must be able to 
describe his body, the repository of his organs of action and 
knowledge. But they never will be able to describe it, as all 
bodies pertain to the time after creation, and are 
inconceivable before it. And the Lord could not exercise any 
power of impulsion in the world without a body, as we can 
understand from what we see in the world. 


The second of the two Sütras would then have to be 
interpreted to mean, ‘And if we assume that He has organs, 
that is also wrong: for it would condemn Him to the 
experience of pleasure and pain (like ordinary mortals)’. That 
is to say, suppose we freely imagine some body as a locus for 
his senses on the analogy of what we find in the case of 
causes in the world — not even that will save us. For if the 
Lord had a body, He would have experience of pleasure and 
pain, just like a victim of transmigratory life, and this would 
rob the Lord of his true nature as Lord. 


And here is another argument to show that the Lord as 
imagined by the rationalists is an inadmissible concept. He is 
assumed by them to be omniscient and infinite. Nature, too, is 
infinite. And souls are infinite and are assumed to be mutually 
distinct. Let us ask, then, whether the Lord has any determinate 
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cognition of Nature or of the souls or of Himself as ‘such and 
such', or whether He has not. In whichever way the question 
is answered, the conception breaks down. Suppose you accept 
cognition. Then Nature, the souls and the Lord must 
necessarily be finite, as they would be determinable as 'such 
and such'. For this is what we find in worldly experience. Any 
object, like a cloth, which is determinately known as ‘such and 
such', is seen to be finite. And following this rule, the triad of 
Nature, the souls and the Lord would have to be finite, as they 
would have been determinately known as ‘such and such' ?P 
From the point of view of number, too, Nature, souls and the 
Lord are limited, as they are only three. Their own intrinsic 
nature must be of limited dimensions, too, as the Lord is able 
to have determinate knowledge of them. And within the total 
number of the souls, which (is already finite because they) 
have been subject to determinate cognition, we find that, in the 
case of those who have been liberated, transmigratory life has 
come to an end. Their subjection to transmigratory life (being 
limited in time) was finite. And the transmigration of the 
others, too, who are due to be liberated in the future, must be 
finite. Meanwhile Nature, with its evolutionary modifications, 
is (according to the doctrines under discussion) only presided 
over by the Lord for the sake of the souls, and merely 
constitutes the field of transmigratory life. When (all trans- 
migratory life, being finite, has ended, with the result that) 
Nature has disappeared, what would remain for the Lord to 
exercise His function of Lordship over? On what could He 
exercise His Lordship and sovereign power? If Nature, souls 
and the Lord thus have an end, they must also have a 
beginning. If they have a beginning and an end, you are landed 
in the doctrine of the Void. To avoid this predicament, you 
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might accept the other alternative and deny that the Lord has 
determinate cognition of Nature, souls and Himself. But this 
would involve you in the other fault of contradicting your own 
claim that the Lord was omniscient. So there are more reasons 
why the conception of the Lord as cause adopted by the ratio- 
nalists is faulty?! 


TEXT REFUTING THE PANCARATRAS 


1. We have already refuted the doctrine of those who hold 
that the Lord is not the material cause of the world but only 
the overseer and efficient cause. We now proceed to refute the 
doctrine of some who hold that the Lord 1s both the material 
cause and the efficient cause and controller. It is true that we 
have already explained how, on the authority of the Veda, the 
Lord is known to be just this very thing. We did so in the 
Sūtra, ‘He is the material cause as well'.?!" And a Smrti text 
which follows the Veda is accepted as valid. So why do we 
now wish to refute this very doctrine? The answer 1s that 
though this part of the doctrine we are considering is the same 
as our own, and therefore contains nothing to dispute about, 
other parts of it are subject to dispute, and it is for this reason 
that we embark on a refutation. 


The Bhagavatas (for it is them we are attacking) hold that 
the Lord, Bhagavan, is the One, Vasudeva, of the nature of 
stainless Consciousness. He is the highest principle, the 
supreme reality. He has divided Himself fourfold into the four 
*Vyühas' (serial, ordered, manifestations) known as Vasudeva, 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. They say that 
Vasudeva is the supreme Self, Sarikarsana is the individual 
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soul, Pradyumna is mind and Aniruddha is ego. Vasudeva is 
the basis and material cause of the others, which are effects 
proceeding from Him. When a man has worshipped the Lord 
Bhagavan, thus constituted, with visits to his temple and gifts 
and oblations and recitals and meditation for a hundred years, 
his passions disappear and he verily attains to Bhagavan. 


There are parts of this doctrine that we do not deny. We 
do not deny that Narayana is the supreme Being, beyond the 
Unmanifest principle,!? well known as the supreme Self, the 
Self of all. Nor do we deny that He has Himself divided 
Himself into various different Vyühas. For there are Vedic 
texts confirming that the supreme Self assumes a manifold 
form, such as, ‘He assumes one form, He assumes three 
forms... ?? Nor do we see anything wrong if anyone is 
inclined to worship Bhagavan regularly and one-pointedly by 
visits to his temple and the rest, for adoration of the Lord is 
well-known to be prescribed in the Veda and the Smrti. 


But when it is said that Sankarsana emanates from 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna from Sarikarsana, and Aniruddha from 
Pradyumna, there we have to demur. For, as the author of the 
Sütras puts it, the individual soul under the name of 
Saükarsana cannot emanate from the supreme Self, Vasudeva, 
or it would suffer from transiency and other defects, and in 
that case its attainment of Bhagavan would not constitute 
liberation. It would merely be a case of an effect dissolving 
back into its material cause. And the author of the Sutras will 
later deny that the soul is subject to origination of any kind, in 
the words, ‘The soul is not subject to birth, because that is not 
the teaching of the Veda, while it 1s known from those texts 
that it is eternal’ .??? 
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And they make another wrong assumption, too. We never 
find in the world that an instrument, say an axe, springs from 
an agent, say Devadatta.” Yet the Bhagavatas say that the 
instrument ‘mind’, technically known as ‘Pradyumna’, springs 
from the agent, the individual soul, technically known as 
*Sankarsana'. And they add that the ego, technically known as 
‘Aniruddha’, springs from that ‘mind’ which is alleged to 
spring from the agent (1.e. the individual soul). But we cannot 
accept this when such a thing cannot be corroborated by any 
worldly example and when we find no Vedic text to support 
It. 


It might, however, be contended that Sankarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha are not meant to be interpreted as 
soul, mind and ego respectively. The idea, rather, is that they 
are all examples of Lords of the Universe, equipped with the 
attributes of knowledge, sovereignty, power, strength, heroism 
and splendour.* All are pure Vasudevas, faultless, standing 
forth independently in their own right, above criticism of any 
kind. So it would follow that the difficulty about their being 
subject to birth does not apply. 


To this we reply (in the words of the author of the Sutras), 
‘The difficulty is not removed’. That is to say, the difficulty 
about their being subject to birth is not removed; it just comes 
up in another form. Let us suppose that the meaning 1s that 
Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha constitute 
four separate Lords having the same qualities. Then in that 
case they cannot have one Self (as the system elsewhere 
maintains they do). And the assumption of a group of Lords of 
the Universe is a useless superfluity, since one Lord is quite 
enough to fulfil that function. And the opponent thereby 
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contradicts his own fundamental position, as he maintains that 
it is the one Vasudeva who is the supreme principle of reality. 


Nor will it help the opponent if he says that the meaning 
is that these four Vyühas emanate from the one Bhagavan with 
mutually identical qualities. For in that case the difficulty 
about the impossibility of their birth arises again. Satnkarsana 
cannot spring from  Vàsudeva, nor Pradyumna from 
Sankarsana, nor Aniruddha from Pradyumna, because (they 
are now being assumed to be of like qualities and so) the 
factor of the pre-eminence of one over another is missing. 
There must be a factor of pre-eminence in the material cause 
before there can be cause and effect, as in the case of clay and 
pot. But the followers of the Paficaratra doctrine do not admit 
any difference of degree in the knowledge and sovereignty, 
etc., of each or any of their four Vyühas. They say that all are 
equally Vàsudeva. Nor can they ever be consistent about the 
number of ‘four’ for their Vyühas. For they also claim that all 
objects from Brahma to the meanest clump of grass are 
Vyühas (self-multiplications) of Bhagavan. 


And there are also, as the author of the Sütras points out, 
many other contradictions in the system. This appears evident, 
for instance, in the loose way in which they talk about 
substance and qualities. Knowledge, sovereignty, power, 
strength, heroism and splendour are qualities. But we find 
them also referred to as if they were each a self (atman) in 
their own right, and called so many ‘holy Vasudevas'. There 
is also contradiction with the Veda. For we find passages 
decrying the Veda, such as the statement that Sandilya?? 
turned to this tradition when he failed to find the highest good 
in the four Vedas. And therefore it has been shown that this 
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fanciful doctrine (about the four Vyühas, which has been 
conceived without regard to upanishadic Advaita and which 
involves the view that the soul undergoes birth) is 
unfounded. ?^ 
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24 


25 


brahma-jijfiàsa, B.S. Li.1. 
E.g. Brhad. ILiv.5. 
Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. 


A short passage on the sixfold spiritual discipline (sat-sampat), 
better explained Vol. VI, Chapter XVI, section 5, Extract 15, is 
here omitted. 


Chand. VIILi.6. 

Taitt.IL1. B.S. Bh. Lid. 
BS. Li.4. 

Jaimini’s P.M. Sūtra Li.l. 


Le. into injunctions indicating the manner of performance of, 
and benefits flowing from, the prescribed meditations on the 
symbolic significance of elements in the ritual, as opposed to 
the general enquiry about ritual that constitutes the subject- 
matter of the P.M. as a whole. 


Jaimini’s P.M. Sūtra IV.i.] runs: ‘Then therefore the enquiry 
into what actions minister to the sacrifice and what actions 
minister directly to the needs of man’. The Mimamsakas 
considered it useful to distinguish the enjoined actions which 
were mere preliminaries to some ritual, which bore a result as 
its reward, from the actions of the result-bearing ritual itself. 
Only those of the ritual itself ‘ministered directly to the needs 
of man’. Keith, 87. B.S.Bh. I.i.4. 


The Mimamsaka opponent’s case has been set forth in B.S.Bh. 
IILiv.2-7. He argues (cp. Kumarila, S. V., Sambandhaksepa 
Parihàra, verse 102f) that upanishadic passages teaching 
knowledge of the Self must always be interpreted as subord- 
inate to some injunction to act. They teach that the Self is 
distinct from the body, because only one who knows that his 
‘self’ is distinct from the body will engage in ritualistic action 
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for benefits that will only accrue after the present life is over. 
The ‘self’ in question is not transcendent, but is the ordinary 
individual self with which we are familiar, because it is 
referred to as ‘dear’ at Brhad. IV.v.6. Texts such as ‘free from 
sin’, which describe it in terms implying transcendence, must 
be regarded as mere eulogies. As the prescribed meditations 
are, from the standpoint of the Mimamsaka, not themselves 
complete rituals but mere subordinate elements in some ritual, 
any statements of ‘result’ resulting from them, including 
knowledge of the ‘self’ in this or that form, must also be 
regarded from the P.M. standpoint as belonging to the domain 
of eulogy. 


Le. not as the object of any action, but as that which remains 
over as reality when all illusions have been shed. 


The P.M. opponent argues that the texts about the ‘self? 
promote ritualistic action by assuring the potential performer 
of the existence of an eternal soul, distinct from the body and 
able to enjoy the results of ritual after the present life. 


B.S. IILiv.16, on which Sankara comments in the second 
paragraph of Extract 5 below. 


BS. IlLiv.1. 

Mund. 1.1.9. 

Taitt. ILviii.1. 

Chand. VI.viii.7. 

Brhad. III viii.11. 

At B.S.Bh. IlLiv.3. 

The reading is uncertain, some think *Kànva rsis’. 
Aitareya Aranyaka III.ii.6. 


Viz. that the results of all acts are temporary. 
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42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


49 
50 
51 


Kausitaki II.5. 


The doctrine that a sacrificer creates by his sacrifices a ‘world’ 
in which he is reborn is found at Satapatha Brahmana 
Vl.ii.ii.27. More detail is found in Mus, 145ff. and 166ff. In the 
present work, texts in which Sankara deals with the after-life of 
those who confine themselves to the performance of the ritual 
are found in Vol. V, Chapter XII, Section 1; those in which he 
deals with the ritualist who also practises symbolic meditations 
in Vol. VI, Chapter XIV, section 1, passim. 


Brhad. IlLv.1. 


Brhad. IV.v.15. Le. Yajiüavalkya taught that immortality 
depended on knowledge of the true nature of one's Self and not 
on action of any kind. 


At B.S.Bh.IlLiv.3. 

Chand. V xi.5. 

B.S.Bh. IILiv.8 and 9. 

Brhad. IV iv.22. 

By denouncing them as mere eulogies. 
Brhad. ILiv.14. 


The celibate stages of life are all those other than that of 
householder. Where there is no permanent home, there cannot 
be the permanent fires with which to perform the sacrificial 
ritual. Many of the rituals, too, imply the physical co-operation 
of the wife. 


Brhad. IV iv.22. 
Jabala Up.4. 


To the rsis through brahmácárya, to the gods through ritualistic 
sacrifices, to the ancestors through progeny. 
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B.S.Bh. IILiv.15-17. 
Jaimini’s P.M. Sütralii.1. 


Taittiriya Samhita (i.e. Black Yajur Veda) Lv.i.1-2. The god 
Agni wept tears which turned into silver, and the text goes on 
to claim that this shows that silver should not be offered to the 
gods on the sacrificial grass. The Mimamsakas take this as an 
‘eulogy’ (artha-vada), in this case merely a fantastic story told 
to influence the sacrificer’s conduct. See Apa Deva, ed. 
Abhyankar, 266, trans. Edgerton, 179. 


P.M. Sūtra 1.11.7. 


Taittirtya Samhita [.1.1.1, a formula used when cutting a twig to 
be used in the ritual. 


Of Kumarila (according to Govindananda). 
Chand. VI.ii.1. 

Brhad. ILiv.14. 

Chand. VI viii.7. 


It is the view of an earlier Commentator (Vrttikara) which is 
being attacked, but there is some doubt about his identity. He 
was evidently later than Upavarsa, as a little further on Sankara 
makes him quote Sabara, who himself quotes Upavarsa. 


Viz. Jaimini and his Commentator Sabara. 


Sabara on P.M. Sūtra Li.1 and 2; Jaimini’s P.M. Sütras Li.5, 
I1.25 and Lii. 1. 


Brhad. ILiv.5, Chand. VIILvii.1, Brhad. Liv.7, Brhad. Liv.15, 
Mund. IlILii.9. The last text is not couched in the imperative, 
but promises a ‘result’ and could therefore be regarded as 
presupposing an act. 


Brhad. ILiv.5. 
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68 
69 


70 
71 


72 
73 


74 
75 


76 
77 


78 
79 


P.M. Sūtra L1.1. 


The universally experienced results of action are joy and 
misery. The result of knowledge is different, because it is only 
experienced by the enlightened one, not universally. 
Anandagiri. 

Taitt. I.8. 


Chand. V.x.1-2. On the Northern Path, the Path of the Flame, 
cp. Vol. VI, Chap. XIV, Section 3, below. 


Such a meditation is described at Brhad. 1.1.1 ff. 

Chand. V.x.3, cp. Bh.G. VIIL25. On the Southern Path, cp. 
below Vol.V, Chap.XII, Section 1, concluding Extracts. 

Chand. V.x.5. 


Chand. VIII xii.1l. On the conception of being ‘bodiless’, cp. 
Vol. VI, Chap. XVI, section 5, below. 


Katha 1.11.22. 


Both parinàmi-nitya and kütastha-nitya are technical terms of 
the Sankhya school. The first applies to Prakrti, which is 
eternal but undergoes change, the second to Purusa, which is 
eternal and also changeless. 


Katha Lii.14. 


Isa 7. If there is no delusion on the part of him who sees all as 
one, then there is no nescience and consequently no action. 


Chand. VII xxvi.2. 


Nyàya Sütra Li.2 of Gautama. Wrong knowledge is not, for 
Gautama, the source of the appearance of the world of 
multiplicity. Multiplicity is real. Wrong knowledge is failure 
to understand the Nyàya system, and the consequent natural 
conviction that the self is the body. Removal of wrong 
knowledge permits removal of psychological defects, removal 
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of these permits removal of self-interested action, removal of 
this permits removal of rebirth, this means removal of pain and 
that means liberation. 


Performed in obedience to a Vedic injunction. 


More detail on sampat will be found at Silburn, 61f. and 
Oldenberg, Brahmana-Texte, 113, Note 2. 


Brhad. IILi.9. Vacaspati’s Bhamati sub-commentary explains 
that the affirmation made in this text is not true, but that 
Obedience to the injunction to dwell on it brings great rewards. 


Chand. IILxviii.1. Again, the point is that in these prescribed 
meditations the mind and the sun are not in fact the Absolute, 
but that meditation on them as such, in accordance with Vedic 
injunctions, brings valuable results. 


Chand. III xix. 1. 


Chand. IV iii.1-3. If one meditates on the Vital Energy as an 
absorber (absorbing is its function at the time of death, when it 
absorbs the sense-functions). 


The Mimàmsaka view here combated maintains that the 
statements of the identity of the soul with the Absolute found 
in the Upanishad may be reduced to fanciful meditations 
observed for the mere purification of the sacrificer, and hence 
just subordinate elements in the ritual, like the ceremonial 
glance at the sacrificial ghee performed by the sacrificer's wife 
to purify that substance. 


Chand. VI.viii.7 and Brhad. Liv.10. 
Mund. ILii.9. 
Mund IlLii.9. 


Part of the passage here omitted appears at Vol.I, Chap.III, 
section 2, Extract 3, above. 
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Bh.G. IL25. 

Mund. IILi.1. 

Katha Liii.4. 

Svet.VI.11 and Isa 8. 

B.S.Bh. 1.1.4 (selected). 

The sub-commentators refer to Prabhakara and his followers. 
See Brhad. IILix.26. 

Ibid. 

Svet. V1.11. 

Katha Liii.11 and Brhad. Hl.ix.26. 
Sabara on P.M. Sūtra Li.1. 

P.M. Sütra Lii.1. 


Reading  pravrtti-nivrtti-vyatirekena (i.e. omitting vidhi- 
taccesa). Cp. S.S. Süryanàrayana Sastri and C.K. Raja, The 
Bhamati: Catuss atri, 215. 


Without which, according to the Mimamsaka, a Vedic text 
cannot be regarded as an authoritative source of information. 


Here the injunction has the verbal form, ‘He should not look at 
the rising sun’, but the accepted meaning is that he should 
positively occupy himself with some deliberate activity that 
would prevent him seeing the rising sun. Other ‘special cases’ 
are certain words like ‘not-friend’(amitra) meaning a positive 
enemy and ‘non-meritorious’ action (adharma) meaning 
positive sin. Sac, Sutra Bhasya Tattva Vivecani, Vol. 1H, 204. 


B.S.Bh. 1.1.4 (selected). 
This is Sankara’s own view of their function. The Mimamsakas 
of his day were saying that the obligatory duties brought no 
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reward, though their omission brought demerit. Sankara 
rejected this view, cp. Bh.G.Bh. XVIIL6. 


Le. the Taittiriya Aranyaka, of which the Taittiriya Upanishad 
forms a part. 


Taitt. II.1. 
By the P.M. 


Cp. Jaimini’s P.M. Sūtra IV.ii.15, ‘There is no liberation other 
than heaven, that is the view of the authoritative interpreters’. 


If the series of births is beginningless, it must be assumed that 
they contain some very good and some very bad actions. The 
bad actions would give rise to experiences so different from 
those produced by the good ones that the two could not 
conceivably be experienced together in the same life. Since 
these actions are mutually contradictory in this sense, they 
cannot all become involved in any given birth. Hence they 
cannot be exhausted in one life, as the Mimamsaka has just 
proposed. 


Chand. V.x.7 and Gautama's Dharma Sūtra X1.29. Cp. Note 
128, below. 


This is why desire for liberation is not classified as culpable 
attachment, raga. Raga is damaging because it is attachment for 
the unreal. Cp. Mandana, B. Sid., 3, line 17. 


Cp. Bh.G.Bh. III.1 (introduction), trans. Shastri, 87. 


Manu Smrti X1.44, ‘Not doing the required actions, indulging 
in despicable actions, attached to sense-objects — in this 
condition a man falls into evil’. 


Sankara proves this point when attacking the Vaisesikas, cp. 
below, 308ff. At present he is appealing to it to refute the 
Mimamsakas’ belief that non-performance of the ritual could 
generate demerit. 
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Taitt. Bh. I.1 (introduction). 
Manu Smrti II.165. The ‘secret parts’ means the Upanishads. 


On this Mimàmsaka view, self-knowledge is taught in the 
Upanishads so that a man will know that his ‘self’ (regarded by 
the Mimamsaka as the individual soul) is eternal, and so be 
prepared to carry out ritual which promises results in the 
unseen future. 


The sources of these traditions are untraced. Gambhirananda 
suggests Bh.G. XVI.24 for the last. 


Chand. VIILi.6. 


Enjoined meditations and the merit to which they give rise are 
both spoken of in the Vedic texts as ‘knowledge’ (vidya, etc.). 
The Pürva Mimamsaka with whom Sankara is at present 
concerned, the Niyoga Vadin of Prabhakara's school, maintains 
that the only knowledge you derive from Vedic texts is 
knowledge of what to do. Sankara here points out to him that 
the texts include references to enjoined meditations that are a 
form of ‘knowledge’ which will not fit into this category. 


It has to be admitted that injunctions to meditate on prescribed 
themes are found in the Veda and are traditionally referred to 
by the term ‘knowledge’. If the Niyoga Vadin narrows down 
the meaning of the word knowledge elsewhere in the Veda to 
knowledge of the meaning of the texts giving commands, then 
these meditations must fall outside his scheme. As they are 
present in the Veda, they must be useful for something. And as 
they are not according to him useful for anything else, he must 
admit that they help towards liberation. 


Brhad. ILiv.5. 
Taitt. Bh.II 11. 
Svet.TII 8. 
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Gautama Dharma Sūtra X1.29, quoted by Sankara more fully 
in his Vivarana on the Adhyatma Patala of the Apastamba 
Dharma Sütra. See Bhagavat, Minor Works, 422; also Leggett, 
33. 


The Agnihotra is not an optional ritual, and no specific reward 
is laid down for it. Yet it 1s taken as emblematic of ritual in 
general, which leads to heaven. 


Any theory that can be shown to involve the futility of any part 
of the Veda is wrong, as nothing in the Veda can be useless. 


Le. if they are performed with the idea that they lead to a 
sojourn in heaven, this performance stil counts as a daily 
obligatory performance, so that one does not incur the sin of 
omitting it. 

Le. the Mimamsaka has put himself in the logically absurd 
position of saying that the same act causes different degrees of 
physical strain according to differences in the end for which it 
is performed. 


Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 (introduction). 


The Mimamsakas thought of liberation as a kind of euthanasia: 
the soul was regarded as remaining in its natural state of being 
an individual, eternally existent and all-pervasive, but without 
contact with anything external through the medium of a mind 
or a physical organism, and therefore without consciousness or 
suffering. 


Chand. V.x.7, Apastamba Dharma Sūtra II i.ii.3. 
Ivii.20.3 (Ed. Cinnaswami, 112). 


Sankara uses the same argument to make the same point at 
B.S.Bh. IL1i1.40 (Gambhirananda, 498). 


Svet. IIL.8. 
Cp. B.S.Bh. ILi.14 (Gambhirananda, 330). 
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Brhad. ILiv.14. 
B.S.Bh. IV.iii.14. 


It will emerge below at Vol.V, Chap.XII, Section 3, (texts 
Group C), that Sankara thinks that the function of the 
obligatory ritual is the purification of the soul. 


The classification of the four kinds of result of action is taken 
from the Mimamsakas, for whom ritual purification formed a 
special category among the possible types of action. 


Samskara, the polishing of the sacrificial post. 


Le to production, one of the four alternative kinds of acts 
earlier mentioned. 


Brhad. Bh. IILii.1. 


This theme is also found at Prasna Bh. VI2, trans. 
Gambhirananda, Vol. II, 490 and at Brhad. Bh. IILii.1, trans. 
Madhavananda, 315 and ibid. IILix.28.7, trans. Madhavananda, 
395. 


Cp. 47f. above. 

Mund. Lii.2 and Chand. VIII. vi.1. 

Chànd. VIL xxvi.2, VIII xii.3. 

Chand. VLii.1, VILxxiv.1; Brhad. ILiv.14. 


‘The person whom one wishes to connect with the object of 
giving is called the “sampradana” or recipient’. Panini Liv.32. 


For lack of an agent to carry them out. 


Because all the texts of the Veda, both those concerned with 
the ritual and those concerned with metaphysical knowledge, 
have the single aim of promoting man’s welfare. 


Taitt. Bh. 1.11. 
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This is the only place where Sankara fully enumerates the 
means of knowledge. The list at Mund. Bh. Lii.12 lacks 
arthapatti, presumption. Even the present list lacks anupalabdhi 
(perception of non-existence) amongst the terms usually 
enumerated by authors of Sankara's school But Sankara 
accepted and used the latter term, cp. Chap.XI, Note 189. So 
exact enumeration of the various means of knowledge was evi- 
dently not a subject to which he attached any importance, a fact 
which should be remembered when estimating the authenticity 
of certain elementary Vedanta text-books that have been attri- 
buted to his name. 


The argument is: Every injunction in the Veda must lead to 
some result. No result is mentioned in conjunction with the 
daily rituals like the Agnihotra. Therefore their performance 
must be assumed to have the result of liberation. 


No result is mentioned in the case of the Visvajit sacrifice, and 
the rule here is that it must be assumed that heaven is the result. 
But this rule only applies in the case of ritual like the Visvajit 
sacrifice, which has the general form of an optional sacrifice 
performed for a particular end, and where the statement of 
some particular result was consequently to be expected. 
According to the Mimamsaka, the rule does not apply to the 
obligatory daily rituals, which are not *optional but have to be 
performed daily and carry no specific rewards. 


The ‘World of Prajapati! (or Brahma-Loka) in the case of the 
meditation on the horse of the horse-sacrifice taught at Brhad. 
Li.1ff. 


Brhad. Lv.16. Brhad. Bh. IILiii.1 (introduction). Passages 
from Kena (Pada) Bh. I.1 and Ait. Bh. Li.1 are here omitted on 
the ground that they add little that is new. 


Brhad. ILiv.5. 


If the hearer were different from what he had to hear about, 
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163 
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there would be room for a distinction between the subject and 
the object of the hearing, and so scope for conceiving the 
hearing as an action, and as such, subject to injunction. R.T. 


Brhad. ILiv.5. 
U.S. (verse) XVIII. 206-214. 


Reading niskriyayam jfíana-nisthà-kriyayàm, quoted as an 
alternative in Gokhale's Ed. of the Bh.G.Bh. (Poona, 1931), 
281. 


Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 (introduction). 
Bh.G. IL33, IL 47, IV.15. 

The killing of animals in the sacrifice, etc. 
Bh.G. II.33. 

Bh.G. IL.11,31. 

Birth, existence, growth, maturation, decline and destruction. 
Bh.G. II.39. 

Bh.G. II.3. 

Ibid. 

Brhad. IV.iv.22. 

Brhad. Liv.17. 

Brhad. IV .iv.22. 

Bh.G. II.1. 

Bh.G. V.1. 


The sub-commentator Anandagiri explains: According to the 
implications of Jaimini's P.M. Sutra 11.2, only that action 
which is enjoined as a duty for those of a particular caste or 
stage of life counts as productive of merit. The knower of the 
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Self ceases to identify himself with any particular body, and 
therefore with any caste or stage of life. He is therefore unable 
to qualify for any of the duties laid down in the Veda and 
Smrti. His ‘action’ is not the ‘prescribed action’ meant by those 
who speak of liberation arising through a combination of 
(prescribed) action and knowledge. 


Bh.G. V.7 and XIII.31. 
Bh.G. IV.15 and IIL20. 
Bh.G. IIL28. 

Bh.G. V.11. 

Bh.G. XVIII46. 

Bh.G. XVIIL50. 
Bh.G.Bh. II.11. 


He would have to do the heavy ritualistic and other duties of 
the householder, plus the testing forms of asceticism laid down 
in the Smrti for the forest life. 


The previous sentence spoke only vaguely of a ‘combination’, 
meaning in fact a regular progression from one stage of life to 
the next. The questioner seizes on the word ‘combination’ and 
interprets it narrowly to mean a simultaneous combination of 
knowledge and action. 


Brhad. III v.1, cp. Jabala Up. 4. 


Teaching given twice by Narada to Suka, M.Bh. XII.329.40 
and XII.331.44, G.P.Ed. Vol. III, 692 and 694. 


The passage here quoted is found at Narada Parivrajak- 
opanishad IIL15 (Ràghoràm, 244), but there it is Narada 
teaching Saunaka and other sages. 


M.Bh. XII.241.7, G.P. Ed. Vol. III, 586. 
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Bh.G. V.13. 
Chand. VI.i12. 


On the P.M. theory, to carry them out would be troublesome 
and would bring no positive reward, while to omit them would 
produce demerit and consequent suffering in a later life. 


Demerit, being something positive, can only be generated by 
some positive force. Non-performance is nothing positive, so 
the only possible positive source for the generation of demerit 
is the injunctive text itself. But as Extract 1 in Vol. V, Chapter 
XIII, Section 2 will show, Vedic texts are not causal forces. 
‘Illumination is the only function of speech’. Bh.G.Bh. II.1 
(introduction). 


Isa 12. 
Isa 9. 
In particular, the longing to attain a higher world, and the 


longing for sons and wealth as a means to perform the 
necessary ritual to secure it. 


That is, with his meditation on deities conjoined with ritualistic 
action as mentioned above. Sac, M.R.V., 270. 


This explains how Isa 11 can attribute both Avidya (nescience) 
and Vidyà (knowledge) to the same person without self- 
contradiction. It does so through regarding them, from the 
nescience standpoint of time, space and causation, as 
successive states. Sac, ibid. 


G.K.Bh. III.25. (Also appears at Vol.V, Chap.X, section 2, 
Extract 7, below.) 


Dar$sanodaya, 92. 
B.S. Liv.20-21. 
Nakamura, History, 375. 
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For a detailed account of Bhaskara, see Srinivasacharl. passim 
(and also Sac, M.V. 470-545). His relationship to Sankara is 
dealt with by Rüping (see Bibliog.). 


I chiefly follow Hiriyanna's “Bhartrprapafica: an old Vedantin’, 
reprinted in his Indian Philosophical Studies, Vol.I., 79-94. 


Loc. cit., 91. 
Above, Vol.II, 189. 
On vasana = fragrance, cp. Vol. III, Chapter IX, Note 119. 


*That is Infinite: this is Infinite. From the Infinite there arises 
the Infinite. When the Infinite 1s taken away from the Infinite, 
verily the Infinite remains’. 


The fact that Sankara attributes an attack on illusionistic 
Vedanta to Bhartrprapajica is further evidence that illusionistic 
interpretations of the Upanishads existed and were widely 
known before his day. 


See Note 212 above. 


On alternatives in this context, cp. B.S.Bh. 1.1.2, Gambhir- 
ananda, 16. 


The logical part of Sankara’s refutation of Bhartrprapaiica rests 
essentially on an appeal to the Law of Contradiction, taken 
ontologically as a Law of Being, saying that nothing can both 
have and not have a given characteristic in the same respect at 
the same time. 


Brhad. IV.v.13, Mund. ILi2, Brhad. ILiii6, etc, Brhad 
III. viii.8 and IV.iv.25. 


Memory implies that the one remembering is the same at two 
points of time, B.S.Bh. ILii.25. On awakening from sleep we 
recognize our identity with the one who went to sleep. This 
Self is above the vicissitudes of time and change. 
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A theory which implied the non-eternity of the self or soul 
could not sustain the authority of the ritualistic portion of the 
Veda, which implies a permanent soul experiencing the results 
of its deeds in past lives and performing ritual for the sake of 
happiness in lives to come. 


Brhad. IV.v.13. 


The bulk of the intervening portion of the text here omitted has 
already appeared at Vol.I, Chapter II, Section 4, Extract 5. 


This would contradict the example of the sea, because the point 
of the latter was that the sea remained one. Reading ‘advaitam’, 
not “dvaitam’ as printed in Bhagavat, cp. Madhavananda, 561. 


Brhad. Bh. V.i.1. 


It must be remembered that Bhartrprapaiica sometimes uses the 
traditional technical terms of Advaita in a different sense from 
that of Sankara. Here the term ksetra-jfia is used to mean jiva. 
Sankara criticizes Bhartrprapafica for distinguishing ksetra-jiia 
from paramatman, Brhad. Bh. IILv.1, trans. Madhavananda, 
331. 


Pinda, Jati, Virat, Sūtra and Daivam. See above, 82f. 


Conceivably a reference to Bhartrhari, for whom Brahman, as 
the Indestructible (aksara) was endowed with infinite powers 
(Sakti). Cp. Iyer, 283. 


Brhad. III v.1. 

Brhad. Bh. ILi.20, see Extract 5 below. 
Isa 5. 

Brhad. IlLiv.1 and Mund. IL1.4. 
Chand. Vl.ii.1. Brhad. III.viii.12. 
Chand. VILi.4. 
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Chand. VI viii.7. B.S.Bh. ILi.14. 
Chand. VI.xvi.lff 

Brhad. IV iv.19. 

B.S.Bh. ILi.14. 

Svet. VI.19 and Mund. ILi.2. 

Isa 8. Brhad. Bh. ILi.20. 

Cp. Brhad. ILiii.1ff. 


That is, the ‘entire mass’ of experience just described, cp. 
Suresvara B.B.V. ILii.114. 


Who regarded the soul (purusa) as actionless pure 
consciousness, separate from the subtle body. 


The Sànkhyas invoke a ‘subtle body’ and place all psychical 
activity within it, leaving the soul (purusa) as actionless 
consciousness. The Vaisesikas deny the existence of any subtle 
body, and make the individual soul itself the agent and enjoyer 
(Frauwallner, G.IP., II, 65). Sankara accuses Bhartrprapafica 
of a mishmash of the two theories. 


Le at Brhad. Bh. ILi.20, Extract 5, present section. 
Contradicting Isa 8. 

Brhad. I.v.3, IILix.20, IV 11.7, IV.iv.7, IV.111.22. 
Brhad. Bh. ILiii.6. 

This text is untraced. 

Brhad. IILix.28, Taitt. IIi, Ait. IIL1.3 (or V.3). 


The 'speech-usage of the elders’ was among the criteria 
accepted by the Mimamsakas for determining the meaning of 
a word. 


In the sense defined at Vol.II, page 3, above. 
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Brhad. IV.iii.6. 


The (fanciful) view of the Vaisesikas, for whom see below, 
Chapter XI, Section 4. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.30. The argument is directed to showing that 
because the supreme Self is declared in the Upanishads to be 
without parts, it follows that it cannot have various sub-species 
of consciousness, such as sight, tasting and hearing, as its 
qualities, in the manner claimed by Bhartrprapafica, who here 
follows the Vaisesikas. Sankara considers (1) the ether and (2) 
the primary atom of the Vaisesika theory as examples of 
partless things to which a variety of different qualities are 
commonly attributed. And he argues that they supply no 
example to support Bhartrprapafica's conception of conscious- 
ness, as the attribution is in each case false. In regard to the 
primary atom of the Vaisesika, Sankara first shows that it 
cannot have any quality, and then afterwards argues a fortiori 
that it cannot have a plurality of qualities, in the way that 
Bhartrprapafica attributes a plurality of qualities to the Self. 
Even if the earth-atom of the Vaisesikas could have any quality 
at all, that quality could not be anything but odour, as all its 
other qualities derive from qualities belonging to other 
elements. More detail on the Vaisesika system is given in the 
following Chapter, Section 4. 


Sac in the notes to II.4 in his ed. of the Kena Bh. sees here a 
reference to the teachings of Bhartrprapafica. 


For the Vaisesika, the soul was per se non-conscious. 
Consciousness only arose in it due to contact with objects 
through the mind. And change was non-continuous. There 
would have to be an instant of non-cognition separating the 
loss of one cognition from the rise of another, though of course 
too short to be noticed in ordinary experience. 


Kena (Pada) Bh. II.4. 
Bhartrprapafica is querying the meaning of the word ‘Absolute’ 
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in the phrase 'Verily all this was the Absolute at the 
beginning’, Brhad. Liv.10. 

Brhad. Liv.9. 


Here the words “dish of rice’ appear grammatically as the 
object of the verb ‘is cooking’, but in fact they refer to the rice 
not qua being cooked but to the future product that will emerge 
from the cooking. As words are sometimes used in this way, it 
is not altogether absurd to interpret the word ‘the Absolute’ as 
meaning ‘He who will eventually become the Absolute’. 


Here the sacrificer, by definition a householder, only becomes 
a monk after the ceremony. 


Le. Bhartrprapaiica. 


Whereas the reward of knowledge of the Self ought to be better 
than the results of rituals, or no one would trouble to pursue it. 


Brhad. Bh. Liv.10. 
Brhad. IILii. 1 !. 
Brhad. Liv.10. 
Brhad. IILii.13. 


Anantakrsna Sastri, 26. But this is disputed at S.L. Pandey, 
239ff. 


Suresvara, Sambandha Va4rttika, 378, trans. Mahadevan, 195f. 
Kumárila, $.V., Sambandhaksepa Parihara, 103. 
Ā.Ś.S. Lxvi.3, cp. Suresvara, S.V.379. 


Cp. Mandana, B. Sid., 27 and Bhava Suddhi Comm, for which 
see Anantakrsna Sastri, 116. 


Chand. III xiv.2. 
See Note 271 above. 
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S.V. 377-427. 
Brhad. II.v.19. 
Chand. III xiv.2. 
Chand. III xiv.1. 


Figurative interpretation (laksana) plays a capital role in 
Sankara’s teaching, cp. Vol. VI, Chapter XV, Section 3, below. 
But although he uses the word several times in his works, it is 
noteworthy that he does not use it to characterize his own 
method. 


BS. IlLii.14. 

Cp. above, 10. 

Chand. VI.ii.1, VI.viii.7. 

Brhad. ILiv.5. 

See above, opening sentence of present Extract. 


There is no unity of goal. Houseless renunciates qualify for the 
first class of texts, forest-dwellers practising symbolic 
meditations for the second, householders with various worldly 
and next-worldly aims for the third. Their desires, and 
therefore their ‘qualifications’ for practice, are different. The 
renunciate wants liberation in life, some forest-dwellers want 
liberation at the end of the world-period, the remainder of the 
forest-dwellers, along with the householders, want prosperity 
(abhyudaya) in various forms in this world and the next. The 
lesser aims imply an actual contradiction with the highest aim 
of liberation. It is impossible to bring texts relevant to all these 
aims under one common injunction. 


For example, Chand. IH.xiv.2. 
B.S.Bh. IIIL.ii.21. 
B.S.Bh. IILiii.53 avers that Upavarsa commented on both the 
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Pürva Mimamsa Sütras and the Brahma Sütras. 
Biardeau, Démonstration, 6. 


Attempts are not usually made to translate this technical term 
into English. A particular school of the Indian philosophers of 
Grammar, of whom Bhartrhari, late fifth century AD, was the 
most eminent, evolved a theory that the element of a word or 
sentence which conveys the meaning cannot be the bare 
sounded syllables. The difficulty with the syllables is that they 
have to be pronounced successively in time, so that a 
polysyllabic word cannot be grasped in perception as a united 
whole, the earlier syllables having ‘disappeared’ to make way 
for the last one. We must assume another element, they 
thought, called the ‘sphota’, over and above the mere heard 
syllables. It is in fact the most important element in a word or 
sentence, and the one through which the meaning is 
‘explosively’ (sphota = an explosion or the bursting forth of a 
bud) manifested as an immediately comprehended unity. It is 
perhaps a little like saying that the fact that we can understand 
words or sentences at all implies that we are, in this particular 
area, endowed with some faculty like Spinoza's third kind of 
knowledge. Various forms of the theory of the sphota are 
outlined in Kunjunni Raja 95-148. Professor J. Brough related 
it to modern linguistic theories in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society for 1951, 27-46. On Bhartrhari, consult 
lyer, Bhartrhari, and Biardeau, 1964. 


Smoke is a sign from which one infers the presence of fire. But 
this inference is only possible when (1) smoke is perceived in 
its totality and (2) its invariable connection with fire is 
previously known. Similarly, the opponent argues, a word only 
gives knowledge of its meaning when (1) the word is itself 
completely heard and (2) there is previous knowledge of its 
connection with its meaning. The theory that all we hear is the 
succession of syllables will not satisfy this requirement, as it 
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294 


does not explain how we perceive the word as a unit, seeing 
that the earlier syllables will have died away before the last is 
pronounced. The impressions of the syllables heard will at best 
produce recollection of those syllables in the order they were 
originally heard: it will not produce that simultaneous 
perception of them which would be required, according to the 
theory, if the syllables were to convey a meaning. 


So that even the last syllable plus the memory-images of the 
previous ones will not together yield knowledge of the word as 
a complete entity. 


On the àkrti or generic form, see above, Vol.II, Chapter VI, 
Notes 177-9. l 


Sankara is here reproducing the old view held by Sabara 
Svamin, the chief Mimamsaka commentator. He held that 
sound was a property of the ether, and, like the latter, was one, 
partless and eternal. Though eternal, it is not continually heard 
because it requires to be manifested. In the case of speech, this 
manifestation is performed by the speaker. He sets up 
air-currents which radiate outwards in all directions. If these 
reach a hearer’s ear, they open it in certain ways, and allow 
him to hear this or that syllable, which, as sound, is always 
present in the ether in his ear. See Frauwallner on P.M. Sütras 
Li. 6-23 in W.Z.K.S.O, 1962, 115. 


I.e. even those who take the syllables to be different each time 
they are heard have to assume a generic form (àkrti) to account 
for their being recognized, and have to assume that the notion 
of difference comes from an extrinsic adjunct over and above 
the generic form. Since one has to assume the presence of an 
extrinsic adjunct on both theories, it is simpler to drop the 
hypothesis of a generic form and maintain that the syllables are 
intrinsically identical whenever heard, the sense of their differ- 
ence being due to an extrinsic adjunct. Of any two theories, 
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other things being equal, the simpler (i.e. the one involving 
fewest assumptions) is to be preferred. 


An appeal to the Law of Contradiction — nothing can both 
have and not have a given character at the same time. The 
terms ‘acute’, ‘grave’ and ‘circumflex’ refer to the pitch of the 
voice at which vowels were pronounced, which in the early 
phase of the language affected the meaning. Later, when the 
ancient texts came to be written down, the pitch could be 
registered by orthographic marks, conventionally called 
accents. These of course have nothing to do with the diacritical 
marks used in modern transliteration from Devanagari 
(Sanskrit) into Roman script, which are simply a means to 
enlarge the Roman alphabet so that it can register the full range 
of vowels and consonants expressed by the Devanagari script. 


It looks as though Sankara, having faithfully expounded the old 
P.M. theory held in honour by earlier Brahma Sutra 
Commentators, is here expounding his own preferred view, in 
the modest guise of an alternative. 


B.S.Bh. L.iii.28. 
Cp. above, Vol I, Chapter I, Section 3. 
Cp. Gonda, Religions, II, 243 ff. 


Kaundinya’s work is summarized at Das Gupta, Vol.V, 
130-149. 


Belvalkar, The Brahma Sutras of Badarayana, Part II, 126. 
Yoga Sütra 1.24, Woods, 49ff. 


The Bhakti Sütras associated with his name are earlier than the 
Narada Bhakti Sütras of the same school, which are tentatively 
assigned to the tenth century AD. See Renou and Filliozat, 
Vol.I, 641. 
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B.S. Liv.23 and 24. 


The sub-commentators enumerate various Shaiva schools, but 
it has been thought that the technical terms used by Sahkara 
suggest that he may have had the Lakulisa Pasupatas chiefly in 
mind. Belvalkar, Brahma Sutras, Part II, 125. 


Pasu (=Latin pecus, cp. English impecunious) means literally 
‘cattle’, and Pasupati means cowherd. Rudra was the terrible 
deity called up in Vedic times to ‘protect’ (i.e. not to smite) 
cattle, and the Pasupatas took the function in an allegorical 
sense to mean ‘pastor of souls’. 


The Naiyayikas and the followers of Patafijali's Yoga Sutras. 
So Govindananda’s Ratnaprabha Tika, ad loc. 


In an attempt to take the sting out of the accusation of mutual 
dependence by denying that either the Lord on the one hand, or 
merit-and-demerit on the other, could be shown to have been 
originally dependent on the other. 


Just as you can go on adding more and more men to your row 
of blind men grasping each other’s skirts without ever getting 
any light anywhere as long as the first man in the row is blind, 
so you can push back the problem of mutual dependence as far 
as you like into the realms of beginningless causation, without 
ever solving it. On the maxim, see Jacob, Handful, Part I, 3. 


Nyaàya Sūtra Li.18. Thus, even on the theories of the exponents 
of the World-Architect view of God themselves, God would be 
saddled with defects. (cp. Vacaspati’s Bhamati, IT.ii.37). 


Yoga Sūtra I.24, trans. Woods, 49ff. 


The distinction between contact and intimate inherence will be 
explained below, 252f. 


In the Sankhya system, it is considered legitimate to argue from 
a perceptible effect, namely the world of perceived objects, to 
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an unperceived causal power called Nature (prakrti, pradhana), 
which can only be inferred indirectly through its effects. 
Sankara is concerned here to deny that this mode of reasoning 
can allow the philosophers of the Yoga School to argue from 
the presence of the world of Nature as an effect to the existence 
of an invisible Lord as cause, if the latter is regarded, in 
contradiction with the upanishadic tradition, as separate from 
the world of Nature and as a mere World-Architect. 


The claim of the Sankhyas that their doctrine emanates from an 
omniscient being (the seer Kapila) is also alluded to at G.K.Bh. 
IIT.17. Cp. Chap.XI, section 1, Extract 3, below. 


Le. by the omniscient Lord. 
B.S.Bh. IT.ii.37-41. 
BS. Liv 23. 


There is a reference here to the untraced Purana verse which 
appears as the opening words of Sankara's Bh.G.Bh. The verse 
is also quoted by his pupil Suresvara at B.B.V. III.vi1.40. 


Chand. VIL xxvi.2. 


B.S ILiii.17. Part of Sankara's Commentary on this Sūtra has 
already appeared above, Vol.I, Chapter VIII, Section 1, 
Extract 7. 


An agent resorts only to an instrument that is already in being. 
(Anandagiri). ‘Devadatta’ is of course just a typical name for 
a man, as we might use ‘Jones’ or ‘Robinson’. 


These are the six attributes of holiness, which belong to anyone 
who possesses ‘bhaga’ and is known as ‘Bhagavan’. The 
present list of qualities is that given at V.P. VI.v.79. Slightly 
different definitions of the term Bhagavan are given in nearby 
verses, VI.v.74 and 78. Sankara quotes these latter two at 
Bh.G.Bh. III.37 ad init. (trans. Sastri, 114), and he mentions 
the earlier of the latter two at Chand. Bh. VILxxvi.2 (ad fin, 
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trans. Gambhirananda, 570). 


323 The sage with whose name a set of Bhakti Sütras are 
connected. Renou ascribes an ‘Identity-in-Difference’ world- 
view to the Sutras, for the date of which see Note 303 above. 


324  B.S.Bh. ILii.42-45. 
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CHAPTER XI 


REFUTATION OF NON-VEDIC WORLD-VIEWS 


1. Dialectic (Tarka): Its Purpose and Rules 


Apart from various specialized uses of the term, dialectic in 
general, called tarka in Sanskrit, is defined as the art of philo- 
sophical argumentation, conceived especially as the effort to 
discover and eliminate contradictions in thought. According to 
Sankara, the truth is already possessed in immediate intuition by all, 
but is obscured by nescience and false convictions. Being infinite, 
it cannot be encapsulated in any conceptual system. The ‘means of 
knowledge’ (pramàna) relevant to the Infinite is not perception or 
inference but the authority of the Vedic texts, when the latter are 
interpreted with the aid of reason and result in immediate intuitional 
experience of the Absolute. The final awakening to Truth can only 
occur through the communication of the supreme upanishadic texts 
by a qualified Teacher to a qualified pupil. In Sankara's writing, 
therefore, the function of dialectic is confined to the removal of 
obstacles to the pupil's understanding of the true meaning of the 
supreme upanishadic texts, particularly the obstacles arising from 
false convictions derived from the arguments of rival schools. 


The use of reason on the spiritual path has a remote and an 
intimate phase. The intimate phase, in Sankara's eyes the more 
important, has regard to the immediate causes of failure to 
understand the supreme texts, in particular the failure to isolate the 
texts concerned with the supreme goal from those that concem 
lesser goals, the failure to interpret them correctly once isolated, and 
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the failure, due to the deeply-ingrained adverse prejudices of 
nescience, to attain an immediate realization of their truth even 
when they have been isolated and correctly interpreted. Sankara 
recognized no distinction between a proper understanding of the 
meaning of the supreme texts and having immediate apprehension 
of their truth, since they simply state the true nature of the hearer. 

The intimate phase of the use of reason, which ministers directly to 
the understanding of the supreme texts, will be dealt with in Volume 
V, Chapter XIII and Volume VI, Chapter XV. 


Our concern in the present chapter, however, is with that more 
remote phase of the use of reason on the spiritual path which we 
have labelled dialectic (tarka). Here it has the purpose, not of 
guiding the pupil to an understanding of the texts, but of protecting 
him from false suggestions coming from outside the pale. Dialectic 
(tarka) in this sense involves the exposure of the logical fallacies of 
those who advance world-views based on perception and inference 
that contradict the highest teachings of the Upanishads. Amongst the 
Brahminical schools of this kind, who paid lip-service to the Veda, 
we find the dualistic Sankhyas, whose philosophical tenets were 
also largely borrowed by the Yoga school, and the Vaisesikas, 
whose philosophical tenets were largely borrowed by the Natyayikas 
and (to a lesser degree) by the later Mimàmsakas. The Materialists, 
Buddhists and Jainas evolved their teachings in conscious 
opposition to the Veda. 


Sankara's refutation of the thinkers of the above-mentioned 
schools merely fills out and develops the work of refutation that is 
already present in nascent form in the Brahma Sütras. The technique 
is essentially that of exposing the hidden contradictions latent in the 
opponent's view that he is himself not aware of. He either fails to 
remember that what he had said earlier has already sawn away the 
branch on which he is now trying to sit, or else he fails to see that 
the hidden implications of what he is saying now land him in 
contradiction with what is said elsewhere by his own school. The 
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Brahma Sütras had already charged the schools enumerated above 
(except the Mimàmsakas) with self-contradiction (pratijfia-hani),’ 

the fallacy of infinite regress (anavastha), and with inability to 
solve the same problem in one's own system for which the opponent 
is taken to task (sva-paksa-dosa).? 


In the course of his own refutations, Sankara mentions a few 
maxims which help to limit the scope of fantasy in explaining 
worldly events on the basis of perception and inference. ‘There can 
be alternative views in regard to actions but not in regard to facts” 
and ‘One cannot make hypotheses that contradict experience'? and 
‘No entity is established as real from the mere fact that words are 
used to refer to it? and ‘If it were possible to bring inexistent things 
into existence through the mere power of the imagination, everyone 
would realize his every desire’.’ These maxims, along with others 
of similar import, have been extracted from Sankara’s writings by 
Saccidanandendra Svamin‘ to illustrate how far removed his teach- 
ings were from the construction and system-building of some of his 
later followers, who were prepared often enough to take words for 
things and to construct hypotheses on a very slender basis of direct 
experience. For example, Sankara notes that ignorance and error are 
facts of immediate experience. He therefore feels justified in 
attributing whatever features of our experience are demonstrably 
illogical to ignorance and error, labelled nescience. But he does not 
first reify nescience into a kind of entity, in the manner of his 
followers, and then attribute to this imaginary entity the reality- 
grade of ‘indeterminable as real or unreal’ and speculate about what 
powers it would have to possess it if it were to fulfil a cosmological 
function.’ Once engaged in the construction of such theories, his 
followers became passionately involved in their defence, and the 
presence of conflicting theories in post-Sankara Advaita is already 
a symptom of the loss of all reliance on the immediate intuition of 
the non-dual Self.'° For Sankara, the fact that Gaudapada exhibited 
in the third book of his Karikas the conflict between the arguments 
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of the ‘dualists’ and the 'nihilists' was an indication that their 
theories were false because based on enmity and passion (kle$a), and 
was at the same time an implicit eulogy of the Advaitin's 
vision-of-non-duality as that which was true because raised above 
all conflict and passion." 


Even in its negative function, dialectic tends to become an 
all-absorbing end-in-itself, in which the pursuit of the spiritual 
welfare of the ordinary pupil is forgotten. Consistent preoccupation 
with leading the average student (munda-buddhi) to immediate 
spiritual awareness seems to save Sankara from any of the lapses 
into formalism and virtuosity which often beset the later 
dialecticians of his school. Sri Harsa (twelfth century), for instance, 
is prepared to display his ingenuity by examining the basic 
definitions of the Nyaya school seriatim and showing individually 
that each is circular or otherwise subject to refutation.'? Sankara is 
more selective. He tends to fasten onto a key point in the opponent’s 
doctrine and rest largely content with a refutation of that. This is 
illustrated, for instance, in the special interest he pays, while 
refuting the Vaisesikas, to their notion of ‘intimate inherence’ 
(samavaya). For when this is seen to break down, their theory of the 
relation of a substance to its quality breaks down with it, along with 
their whole theory of categories. He himself speaks of the ‘collapse 
of the entire edifice (of the doctrine)’ when ‘intimate inherence’ is 
shown to involve infinite regress. Similarly, in refuting the various 
doctrines of the Buddhist schools, he lays considerable stress on 
establishing the empirical fact that we have experience of 
recognition, because if this one fact is admitted, the basic Buddhist 
dogma of the ‘instantaneity’ and ‘uniqueness’ of the real, conceived 
as the discrete and discontinuous point-instant, becomes hard to 
maintain. 

Likewise in contrast with the formalism of later generations is 
the spirit of moderation with which he insists that he has no quarrel 
with any system except where it contradicts the highest teachings of 
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the Veda. He can even quote the maxim, ‘where the doctrine of 
another school is not expressly negated, it may be taken as 
admitted’.'? It is in this spirit, for instance, that he remarks that 
though the Sankhya must be rejected on its metaphysical side, it 
must be accepted as authoritative in its account of the play of the 
‘constituents’ (guna).'* 


One last point remains to be made before appending the short 
group of Extracts which will conclude the present section. As will 
become clear below," Sankara regards it as right to refute the 
opponent who resorts to mere perception, plus inference based on 
perception, by arguments derived from these sources alone. But one 
must not forget that he did not believe that mere perception and 
inference could of themselves lead to the final truth. Hence one must 
never take the theses he advances while combating an opponent on 
this basis to constitute his own final view, unless they can be 
substantiated from the non-polemical parts of his writings. As they 
stand, they merely represent counter-considerations which are 
enough to expose the inability of the theory under attack to account 
for the ordinary facts of experience. If, for instance, he refutes the 
Materialists's theory of consciousness through appeal to the theory 
that the facts of experience imply a self as a permanent substance 
that possesses consciousness and memory as its qualities, it does 
not follow that he himself maintains this theory of the Vaisesikas as 
an article of his own belief. Similarly, if he maintains against the 
Buddhist idealist (Vijfiana-Vadin) that the fact that we experience 
things as if they were external to consciousness is enough to show 
that they are external to consciousness, this is not to be taken as an 
assertion that anything external to consciousness actually exists, but 
only as proof of the failure of the idealist theory of the Vijfiana 
Vadins to account for the facts of experience. This is already clear 
from Sankara's own text, to be quoted below, where he says that in 
refuting the existence of external objects the Buddha said something 
very close to the final truth, although no one can know the final 
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truth except through the upanishadic discipline." And we have 
already had an instance'* where Sankara has claimed that the secular 
philosopher is unable to establish that God is the cause of the world 
for lack of any adequate empirical example to illustrate his 
causality, whereas the follower of the Upanishads is in a different 
position, as he has authoritative texts to this effect, and has only to 
show how they can be harmonized with each other and with 
experience. 


TEXTS ON THE PURPOSE OF DIALECTIC 


|l The aim of this school (i.e. Advaita Vedanta) is to explain 
the exact purport of the texts of the Upanishads, and not, like 
the school of the Logicians, either to prove or to disprove any 
thesis by mere logical arguments. Nevertheless, those who 
wish to explain the meaning of the texts do have to refute the 
systems of the Sankhyas and others, since they are potential 
obstacles to right vision. And so a new section (of the Brahma 
Sütras) is opened with that intent. However, the effort to 
determine the meaning of the upanishadic texts is undertaken 
for the sake of right knowledge, and therefore one's own 
position is established first through determining the meaning 
of the texts, for that is more important than the mere refutation 
of other views." Now, you might very well think that in order 
to expound right knowledge as the means to liberation for 
those who earnestly desire it, establishment of one's own 
position was all that was right or needful, and you might 
wonder why refutation of other schools was undertaken at all, 
as serving little purpose except provoking the enmity of 
members of those schools. There is truth in this. But it also 
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happens that some of the less perceptive students of Advaita, 
hearing that there are various famous systems claiming to 
expound true metaphysical knowledge, such as those of the 
Sankhyas and others, and that they have been championed by 
great men of past times, conclude that if you want right 
metaphysical knowledge that 1s the place to look. And because 
some deep reasoning appears to have gone into their making 
and they have had commentaries written on them by 
seemingly omniscient commentators, such souls begin to 
believe that they are true. That is why we now begin to 
demonstrate their hollowness. 


Perhaps you will object that the doctrines of the Sankhyas 
and others have already been refuted at such earlier Sutras as 
‘Not so: for it 1s not what Vedic revelation teaches, as we 
know from the reference to His “taking thought"? and 
others.... Why flog a dead horse? 


Our reply is that the Sankhyas and other such rationalistic 
schools quote upanishadic texts in support of their own 
positions and explain the quotations by twisting them round 
until they support their own theories. All that we have done in 
our argumentation so far is to show that these ‘explanations’ 
are not real explanations. Now we are beginning an 
independent rational refutation of their systems, without any 
reference to the upanishadic texts. That is what is new.?! 

«* 


(Xd 


2. It is only for the practical elucidation of the Vedic 
passages dealing with bondage and liberation of the Self that 
any distinctions are admitted in regard to it, and this only on 
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the understanding that all such distinctions derive from 
extrinsic defining adjuncts (upadhi), themselves consisting in 
name and form set up by nescience. This view rests on the 
assumption that, though the Self is one, it appears in nescience 
to undergo a distinction according to whether the defining 
adjuncts of objects, consisting of name and form, are present 
or not. From the standpoint of ultimate truth, however, one 
must accept the sole existence of the one principle of Reality, 
unaffected by extrinsic defining adjuncts. It is to be taken as 
unborn, beyond danger and fear, beatific (Siva) and 
unfathomable by the mind of any mere logician. It is not an 
agent or experiencer, and the distinction between action, its 
factors and results does not apply to it. For in it all things are 
one without a second. 


The Sarikhyas, for their part, at first took agency as well as 
action with its factors and results to be superimposed through 
nescience on the soul, the latter being pure consciousness. But, 
being outside the true Vedic tradition, they evinced at that 
point a lack of real courage in their own convictions, and 
proceeded to attribute empirical experience to the soul as the 
ultimate truth. They also set up a second real principle, Nature 
(pradhana, prakrti), over against the soul. Finally they fell into 
conflict with the special doctrines of logicians of other 
schools, and found themselves refuted under their attacks. 


Afterwards, the logicians of other schools began to receive 
counter-refutations at the hands of the Sankhyas, and both 
sides began thinking up new positions from which to refute the 
special doctrines of the other, and, as they both began to 
concentrate one-sidedly on those parts of their own doctrine 
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that stood most in contradiction with the views of the other, 
they were both gradually drawn further and further away from 
the ultimate truth, like animals squabbling over a piece of 
meat. 


True seekers of liberation, therefore, should pay no 
attention to their doctrines, but study rather the doctrine of the 
unity of all, which is the heart of the upanishadic teaching. 
And if, to make this point clear, we say something about these 
theories now and again to bring out their defects, this does not 
mean that we take them at their own valuation as offering 
anything worthy of serious dispute. As someone has said in 
this connection: ‘Knowing that the faculty of forming opinions 
is a source of strife and contradiction, he who knows the true 
secret of the Veda gladly makes over his own power of 
forming opinions as a gift to the disputing philosophers, and 
rests calmly without it, happy in the knowledge that it is in 
their tender care? 


E 

3. Dualists? such as the followers of Kapila (Sankhyas), 
Kanada (Vaisesikas), Buddha and Mahavira (Jainas), etc., 
each operate within the tenets of their own systems and feel 
quite sure about the framework of dogma created by them, and 
on this basis they become attached to certain views and think 
that the truth lies there and nowhere else. If they find an 
opponent with a different view they feel animus against him, 
and thus come to engage in mutual contradiction and dispute 
as a means to demonstrate the truth of their own theory, 
afflicted by attachment and aversion. 


Our own doctrine is not contradicted by any of these 
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schools, but they contradict each other. Our doctrine, which 
derives from the Veda, is that of the unity and sole reality of 
the one Self, and as it implies that we are non-different from 
all else, nothing can conflict with it, nothing can refute it, any 
more than we can ourselves be in conflict with our own hands 
and feet. The right view, then, 1s that of the unity and sole 
reality of the Self, because it is not rooted in psychological 
defects like love and hate.?* 


S. 
hod 


4. Daylight is the means whereby all beings apprehend 
colours. But owls and some other species cannot see colours 
by its aid. From this we conclude that the eyes of owls and 
similar species are different from those of other creatures. But 
this does not permit us to assume that the eyes of owls and 
similar species are able to perceive the objects normally 
perceived by other organs, for instance to savour tastes; for the 
power to savour tastes, along with the remaining powers of 
sense-perception other than those of the eye, are never actually 
observed to belong to the eyes of owls. When assuming the 
presence of any unusual power in an entity (on the grounds 
that certain phenomena would be ‘inexplicable otherwise"), 
one cannot go beyond what one has actually observed in it, 
though within this limit one may search as far as one likes. ? 
4 
5. Ifabody of people engaged in a discussion decide to reject 
what is otherwise universally accepted as true, then no 
demonstration or refutation that is made within that circle will 
constitute an intelligible proposition, either for the speaker 
himself or for the other disputants. One should only advance 
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that of which one can say, ‘This is verily so’. Anyone who 
speaks of anything else is merely proclaiming his own 
verbosity.” 


Kod 


6. The author of the Sütras then shows how the characteristic 
assumptions of the Vaisesikas do not hold, adopting the stand- 
point and methods of those (the Vaisesikas) who hold them ? 


2. Refutation of Materialism 


Materialism, in India as elsewhere, is of early origin and apt to 
be associated with statecraft. In the Ramayana,”* a Brahmin priest 
and ministerial counsellor has to be rebuked by Rama for trying to 
lure him back to the throne in contravention of his vow of voluntary 
exile. The counsellor’s arguments are based on the typical doctrines 
of Indian materialism. He argues that there is no soul, that rituals in 
general and ceremonial offerings to the dead in particular are a 
device by the priests to extract an easy living from the gullibility of 
the people, and that, since there is no after-life and no moral law, the 
purpose of life is the extraction of the maximum possible 
sense-pleasure from the body. The setting of the story might suggest 
to the modern reader that the poet was aiming to edify his hearers 
rather than to record an actual historical incident, but it testifies to 
the existence at the time of its composition of court-priests who 
were ready to give advice to their regal patrons on coldly 
materialistic lines. The connection between materialism and political 
counsel is confirmed by the classical text on Political-Economy, the 
Artha Sastra attributed to Kautilya (perhaps late fourth century BC), 
in which the young prince is recommended to sharpen his wits and 
prepare himself to rule by studying, among other things, the 
doctrines of the Materialists (lokayata).? 
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No texts of the school have survived,” so the teachings have to 
be reconstructed from the reports of opponents. A fairly lively repre- 
sentation of what one presumes to be the typical sayings of the 
school is given in the opening chapter of the Sarva Darsana 
Sangraha of Sayana-Madhava (fourteenth century). Three quarters 
of the chapter consists of pungent and often virulent attacks on the 
Brahmins, partly expressed in what appear to be very ancient verses, 
some of which are also quoted by the professional Materialist 
(Carvaka) who appears in Act II of Krsna Misra’s allegorical drama 
‘The Rise of the Moonlight of Enlightenment’ (tenth century) or 
occur in the Visnu Purána.? The remaining quarter consists of an 
arid disquisition on the impossibility of establishing universal laws 
for inference. It is couched in the dry style of a later epoch, and 
testifies to the longevity and continuity of the materialist tradition 
in India. 


There are only two passages of any length in which Sankara 
deals with the Materialists, whom he labels Lokayatas (the “Worldly 
Wise’) and Svabhàva Vadins (‘Naturalists’), to say nothing of the 
well-conceived pun of calling them ‘Mamsa-Mimamsakas’ or 
*Flesh-Philosophers' that has come down to us in what is probably 
an apocryphal work bearing his name. Lokàyatas, Svabhava 
Vadins and Nastikas (negators of the Veda) had originally been 
separate groups with slightly different aims, but had come to be 
thought of collectively as constituting one school by about the 
beginning of the Christian era.? They developed a set of aphorisms 
(sütra), which were attributed to Brhaspati, legendary Counsellor to 
the gods. 


Materialism did not aspire high as a philosophical system in pre- 
Sarikara times, and its adherents were handicapped, in the wave of 
epistemological enquiry that took place after 500 AD, by their 
conviction that perception alone was a legitimate source of 
knowledge, not inference.?^ Though they were regarded as a danger, 
not only by the Brahmins for mocking Vedic ritual and the after-life, 
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but also by the Buddhists and Jainas for their attack on the doctrine 
of karma and moral responsibility, they do not seem to have been 
felt as a very great threat by Sankara, and we can leave him to tell 
us what he wishes of their doctrines, without filling in any details 
from other sources. 


TEXTS REFUTING THE MATERIALISTS 


1. There are some, the Materialists (Lokayata), who identify 
the soul with the body and do not believe in the existence of 
any soul separate from the body. They maintain the thesis that 
consciousness, though not observed universally in the five 
elements of the external world either individually or as a 
whole, nevertheless exists in those elements when they evolve 
into organic form. And they further hold that consciousness 
rises up from the elements in the form of intelligence (under 
certain conditions) like the power of intoxication arising from 
certain ingredients (which ferment into alcohol when placed 
together in certain proportions), and that man is his body 
associated with consciousness. They do not admit the 
existence of a soul over and above the body that might confer 
consciousness on the body and attain either to heaven or to 
liberation (on the demise of the body). On the contrary, they 
claim that it is the body alone that itself constitutes both 
consciousness and the soul. And the reason they give for this 
is that consciousness is invariably found in a body. For the 
principle holds that whenever one thing 1s invariably present 
in the presence of a certain other thing and invariably absent 
in that thing's absence, the first thing must be taken to be a 
property of the second, even as heat and light are properties of 
fire. 
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Those philosophers who argue in favour of the existence 
of a soul, say the Materialists, hold that the Vital Energies, the 
fiat of the will, consciousness, memory and so on are 
properties of the soul. But the truth is that these must be 
properties of the body, for they are only perceived as being 
inside the body and are never perceived outside it, while the 
existence of any substance other than the body supporting 
them has never been demonstrated. Therefore the soul is 
nothing other than the body. 


To this we reply (in the manner of the VaiSesikas): Your 
statement that the soul is nothing other than the body is not 
correct. It must be other than the body. For there are cases 
(such as death) where the body is present but the soul is not. 
If the Materialist concludes that the properties of the sou? are 
really properties of the body because they are present when the 
body is present, he ought likewise, by parity of reasoning, to 
conclude that because they are sometimes not present when 
the body is present? they are not properties of the body. 


And there is the additional reason that they are quite 
different in nature from the body. The properties of the body, 
such as colour and form, etc., last as long as the body does. 
But the Vital Energies and the fiat of the will (conceived here 
in the manner of the VaiSesikas as properties of the soul) are 
not verified after death, whereas the body is. And again, the 
properties of the body such as colour and form are perceived 
by others, whereas consciousness, memory and the other 
properties (regarded by the Vaisesikas as) belonging to the 
soul are not. Moreover, the existence of these properties can 
be ascertained as long as the body is present in living 
condition, but there can be no proof of their non-existence 
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when the body is not so present. When the present body dies, 
it can very well be supposed that the properties of the soul are 
transported to another body and come to animate that. This 
mere possibility is enough to refute our opponent's thesis (that 
the properties of consciousness, will, etc., that are usually 
attributed to the soul, must really be properties of the body, for 
lack of any other conceivable support). 


Moreover, the Materialist ought to be asked what 1s the 
exact nature of that consciousness which he supposes to be 
exuded from the elements. For he does not admit the existence 
of any other principle apart from his four elements. He will 
perhaps try to define consciousness as consisting in the mere 
fact that the elements and their products are experienced. But 
then they would have to be its object, and it could not be a 
property of them at the same time, for it is contradictory to 
suppose that anything can act on itself?" Fire may be hot, but 
it cannot burn itself, and not even the cleverest acrobat can 
climb up on his own shoulders. And, in the same way, the 
elements and their products cannot form objects of 
consciousness if consciousness is their property. A colour does 
not perceive its own colour or the colour of anything else. And 
yet there is no doubt whatever that the elements and their 
products are perceived by consciousness, both inside and 
outside the body. Because, therefore, the presence of a 
consciousness which takes the elements and their products as 
its objects has to be admitted, it follows that it has likewise to 
be admitted that consciousness is distinct and separate from 
them. 


As for our own view,” we (Advaitins) hold that the soul 
(i.e. the Self) is of the very nature of consciousness,” and that 
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it is separate from the body for this very reason. Conscious- 
ness is eternal and constant because it is invariably identical, 
also because we recognize ourselves to have been the same 
perceiver in quite different times and circumstances, as 
revealed in the phrase 'It was I who saw this', and also 
because the fact of consciousness being eternal and constant 
supplies the only possible explanation of memory and similar 
phenomena. 


The view put forward that consciousness was a property of 
the body because it was ‘invariably found in a body’ should be 
regarded as having been refuted by the present line of 
reasoning. Suppose one were to grant that perception only 
occurred in the presence of external auxiliaries such as lights, 
and to assume for argument that it did not do so in their 
absence, it would not follow from this that consciousness was 
a property of the external auxiliaries. In the same way, even if 
perception was only present when the body was present and 
was not present when the body was absent, it would not follow 
from this that consciousness was a property of the body. For 
the body might very well be regarded as an auxiliary in regard 
to it, just like the lights and other instruments. Nor is it true 
that the body is invariably an auxiliary to perception. For in 
dream, when the body is actionless (in the sense that the 
external senses of perception are inactive), we find various 
perceptions in evidence. Hence the view that the Self is 
distinct from the body is unassailable.” 


iS. 
ho d 


2. But when speech has stopped, along with all external 
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supports (to the senses) such as (objects in the form of) 
odours, etc.," it might be supposed that all human activity 
would have to stop too. What the Upanishad says to meet this 
is as follows. In the realm of waking-experience, the 
sense-organs, such as the eye, are directed outwards and 
receive help from luminaries like the sun. Here a man enjoys 
vivid experiences. Thus it stands proved that in the waking 
state the accomplishment of what requires light proceeds from 
some light that is other than the complex of one’s own body, 
mind and limbs. And from this we regard it as proved that 
even when, as in dreams or dreamless sleep, or in any con- 
dition resembling either of these two that might occur in the 
waking state, all external lights have ceased, the 
accomplishment of what requires light still proceeds from 
some light that 1s other than the complex of one's mind, body 
and limbs. And we see also that, in the case of dreams, 
accomplishment of what requires light does indeed take place, 
in the form of meeting and parting with relatives and travel to 
other lands. And (the same is also true of dreamless sleep, for) 
we wake up from dreamless sleep with the thought, ‘I slept 
happily, I was aware of nothing.” 

But what then is that light which remains after speech has 
become silent? The text replies, ‘The Self, verily, is his light’. 
By ‘the Self’ it means that light which is different from the 
whole complex of the body-mind and the organs and limbs, 
which illumines them as if it were an external light like the 
sun, and which is not itself illumined by any other principle. 
Yet it must still illumine them from within, as this is now the 
only possibility left. For we have seen that it is other than the 
complex of the body-mind and its organs. And external 
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(physical) light, which is different from the complex of the 
body-mind and its organs and helps their work, is itself found 
to be perceived by the eyes and other senses. But that light 
which remains after the sun and all external lights have 
disappeared is not thus subject to perception by the senses. 
However, because the effects of such a light are found, we 
must conclude that it is verily through the Self (as a 
transcendent principle beyond the body-mind complex) that 
one has the inner light wherewith one sits, goes out, does 
one's work and lives. And from all that it is clear that the light 
must be an internal one, and that it is different in kind from 
that of the sun and other external luminaries, and is not 
physical. And this 1s the reason why it is not perceptible to the 
eye and the other senses, as the sun and other external lumina- 
ries are. 


To this a Materialist might object that the case was 
otherwise. For the principle has been observed that it is always 
like that helps like. The notion that one has been able to prove 
the existence of any internal light different in kind from the 
physical light emitted by the sun and other bodies is quite 
mistaken. The complex of the body-mind and its organs is 
material throughout. And whatever support is given to its 
components is likewise material in kind, and is given to them 
by the sun and other luminaries, which are material by nature. 
This is certainly what we ought to infer from what we actually 
see. Even if there were a separate auxiliary to the body-mind 
complex and the organs, in the form of some luminary 
(internal and different from the sun but) illumining them like 
the sun, we should still have to infer that it must be of like 
nature with the body-mind complex (i.e. material). For the 
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mere fact that it was an auxiliary to the body-mind complex at 
all would be enough to show that it was material, just like the 
sun. As for your (i.e. the Advaitin's) statement that it must be 
different in kind because it was not subject to perception and 
functioned from within, that falls to the ground on account of 
the contradictory example of the eye and the other sense- 
organs. For the light of the eye and other sense-organs, though 
immediately evident? and functioning from within the body, 
is material in character. So your view that there exists a 
non-material light called ‘the Self? is shown to be a mere 
fancy. 


And again, (if we are to use inference at all) we should 
infer that the light under discussion must be a property of the 
body-mind complex. For it only exists in and through that 
complex. But an inference based on mere analogy“ has no 
probative force, as it 1s always liable to error. And the 
inference by which you prove the existence of a light other 
than the mind-body complex, and illumining them like the 
sun, 1s precisely of this kind. 


Moreover, (the Materialist continues) inference cannot 
contradict direct awareness. And it is directly evident that it is 
the complex of mind and body and organs which sees, hears, 
thinks and knows. Even supposing it did receive help from 
some other luminary, just as it receives help from the sun, that 
luminary could not be the real self of the individual receiving 
such aid, since it would be another light, just like the sun and 
other external luminaries. But only that which can be directly 
perceived to do the work of seeing, etc., is the real self of the 
individual. And that is the body-mind complex and nothing 
else. For a mere inference has no probative force if it 
contradicts direct awareness. 
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Perhaps you (i.e. the Advaitin) will ask how it could be 
that the Self, if it is just the complex of body, mind and 
organs, could, since it is admitted to be the agent in all 
cognitive activity such as seeing, etc., sometimes exercise this 
agency and sometimes (as in dreamless sleep) not. But there 
is nothing wrong in our position here. For it is seen to be so. 
And what is actually seen is above criticism. In the case of a 
fire-fly, for example, we do not have to affirm any external 
cause when we actually perceive it to be both luminous and 
not-luminous. And if we had to infer an external cause on the 
basis of mere analogy, anything.could be inferred as the basis 
of anything, an unacceptable principle. Nor is it right to say 
that the objects do not have intrinsic properties of their own.“ 
The heat of fire is not introduced into it from any other cause 
from without, nor is the coolness of water.“ Nor can you say 
that all changes in the world depend, not on the nature of the 
objects which change, but on (such extraneous factors as) the 
merits and demerits of living beings. For that merit and 
demerit would have to depend on another cause, namely the 
natural properties (svabhava) of things. And this would lead 
to infinite regress (in that merit and demerit would be 
conditioned by natural properties and natural properties by 
merit and demerit), and that is unacceptable. 


But we Advaitins reply that all this argumentation is 
contradicted by the fact that in dream and memory one sees 
only what has been seen before. The  Materialist's 
(svabhava-vadin) doctrine that seeing and the other forms of 
perception pertain to the body alone and not to any separate 
principle is wrong. If the activity of seeing, etc., belonged to 
the body alone, then, (since the body of waking experience is 
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absent in dream,) sight in dream would not be confined to 
what had been seen before (because it would be a novel 
creation). But even a blind man seeing a dream sees only what 
he has seen before, and not scenes in (outlandish realms like) 
Saka Dvipa. And from this we draw the following conclusion. 
He only (i.e. the dreamer, separate from the body,) who sees 
the previously-seen object in dream is the one who saw it in 
the first place, when in possession of his eyes. It cannot have 
been the body that did so. If it had been the body which first 
saw it, then, when a person had lost the organ of sight whereby 
he first saw it, he could not again see that previously-seen 
object in a dream. And yet even those people in the world who 
have lost their eyes do have such experiences as, “Today I saw 
in a dream that Himalayan peak that I saw of old’. And from 
this we conclude that, even when sight has not been lost, in 
that case, too, the one who sees the dream must be the one 
who saw (the objects previously). And he is not the body. 


Similarly, in the case of memory, the seer and the 
rememberer are the same, so that it is only the one who saw 
that remembers, and no one else. From this it follows that even 
one whose eyes are closed sees whatever he remembers just as 
he saw it before. But what is ‘closed’ cannot be the seer. We 
conclude that that which sees a form in memory when the eyes 
are closed must be the same as that which saw it when the eyes 
were open (and therefore other than the eye). 


Moreover, when the body is dead it has no cognitive 
action like seeing of forms, etc., even though intact in all its 
parts. If the body were really the seer, it would continue with 
seeing and other cognitive activities even when dead. It 
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follows that that only is the agent in seeing and other cognitive 
activities in whose presence in the body they occur, and in 
whose absence there they do not occur. And this principle 
cannot itself be the body. 


You cannot say that it 1s the various senses that are 
themselves the agents in seeing, etc. For if the agent in the 
activities of the different senses were different in each case, 
the memory expressed in ‘I am now touching what I formerly 
saw' would be inexplicable. Nor can the mind be the agent in 
the act of knowing, since it 1s itself an object of knowledge, 
and therefore could no more take on the róle of the subject 
than any other object, such as a patch of colour. Therefore the 
inner light under which cognitive and other activities take 
place is different from the body, mind and organs, just like the 
external luminaries such as the sun. 


What was said about the internal light having to be 
inferred to be of like kind with the complex of the body-mind 
and senses, because luminaries like the sun, which aid the 
sense-organs, etc., are like them (i.e. physical) — that was 
wrong. For there 1s no universal rule to say that that which 
receives aid and its auxiliary must be of like nature or of 
different nature. Grass and straws, etc., all products of the 
element earth, are seen to co-operate as fuel in the production 
of fire. But this would not justify us in inferring that 
auxiliaries for producing fire were always of the same species 
(i.e. that they were always products of the earth-element). For 
it is seen that fire, both in lightning and in the digestive 
processes of the stomach, 1s aided by the different element 
water. So that there is no rule that the auxiliary and what it 
aids should either be of like nature or of different nature. 
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Sometimes men are aided by their own kind in the form of 
other human beings, sometimes by beings of a different kind, 
such as material objects or animals. So the argument, ‘Because 
the complex of the body and its organs 1s aided only by things 
of like kind (i.e. physical things) like the sun, etc., (it cannot 
be illumined by any non-material inner light)’, is no argument 
at all. 


And then there was another point you made. We had 
argued for the presence within of an inner light, different in 
kind from the body-mind complex and its organs, because 
such a light was evident but not perceived by the eye or the 
senses, as external luminaries like the sun were. This you 
denied, on the ground that the eyes, etc., possessed their own 
subtle light that was material in character yet not subject to 
perception. But this argument is useless. For all we have to do 
is to emend our own statement by the inclusion of the words 
‘other than the eyes and other organs’. Your statement that the 
light was but a property of the body-mind complex was 
wrong, for it is contradicted by inference. We have already put 
the inference, ‘The light is different from the body-mind 
complex from the mere fact of being light, just like the light 


from the external luminaries such as the sun’.*® 


Your view that the light is present whenever the 
body-mind complex is present rests on a false premise, for the 
light is not present when the body is present but dead. And if, 
as you tried to claim, analogical reasoning has no probative 
force, then all worldly activities, beginning with eating and 
drinking, would be at an end, and that is unacceptable. For if 
it were true, we ought not to find people resorting to food and 
drink to appease their hunger and thirst on the mere ground 
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that it had done something similar before. But the fact is that 
people who have once taken food and drink are seen to reason 
analogically later that their present hunger and thirst will be 
appeased by food and drink and to act accordingly. 


As for the view that it is the body alone that 1s the agent in 
cognitive activities like seeing, etc., this has already been 
refuted by our demonstration that the seer in the case of dream 
and memory must be different from the body, which has 
likewise refuted the contention that the inner light (of dream) 
could be other than the Self. Your attempt to point to the 
firefly as something alternately luminous and non-luminous by 
its very nature was also unfounded. For its apparent 
alternations of luminosity and non-luminosity are caused by 
external factors, the contraction and expansion of its wings 
and other limbs.*? Nor have you any right to say that, if merit 
and demerit necessarily bring results, ‘natural properties’ 
(svabhava) have to be admitted. For merit and demerit find no 
place in your system. And this also refutes your charge of 
infinite regress on this head. Hence we conclude that there 
exists an inner light different from the body-mind complex, 
and that it is the Self. 


3. Refutation of the Sankhyas 


The remaining sections of the present chapter are taken up with 
Extracts covering fairly comprehensively the statements and logical 
refutations given by Sankara of the doctrines of the Sankhyas, 
Vaisesikas, Buddhist schools and Jainas. The order follows that of 
the ‘Tarka Pada’ of the Brahma Sütras, the second Quarter (Pada) of 
the second Book (Adhyàya), in which the Sütras pass over from 
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defending the upanishadic texts against the wrong interpretations of 
the Sankhyas to a refutation of the above-named systems as such. 
The Extracts will include almost all the material from Sankara’s 
Commentary on this philosophically important section of the Sutras, 
with the addition of a few further relevant passages from the 
Upanishad and Gita Commentaries and the Upadesa Sahasri. One 
cannot burden the present book with a rounded account of each of 
the systems Sankara is attacking, for which the reader must turn to 
the standard surveys of Indian philosophy. But the Extracts in each 
section will be provided with a few pages of introductory material 
designed to give some glimpse into the circumstances in which the 
doctrines Sankara is attacking arose. 


The Sankhya system as we know it stands expressed in the 72 
Karikas (verses designed to be memorized) of I$vara Krsna, of 
which the last three are generally regarded as later additions. 
According to a recent estimate, there are grounds for thinking that 
this work may have been already regarded as a standard authority as 
early as 300 AD,” though it has also been claimed that it was not in 
existence at the time Nagarjuna composed his Madhyamaka Karikas, 
at a date estimated by Frauwallner as about 200 AD.” Several 
Commentaries on the Sankhya Karikas have survived, of which the 
Tattva Kaumudi of Vacaspati is the most famous, while the 
anonymous Yukti Dipika (mid-sixth century) is regarded as the most 
informative. By the time of these commentaries, however, the 
creative work of the system had been done, and they merely 
elucidate the doctrine as it lay in the Karikas, defending it here and 
there against the views of rival systems. A rather earlier figure of 
some importance is Vindhyavasi, active circa 425 AD. Apart from 
certain modifications that he introduced into the doctrine as it stood 
in the Karikas of I$vara Krsna, modifications designed to help 
defend the Sankhya teaching against the attacks of the Vaisesikas 
and Buddhist schools, "Vindhyavàsi either influenced the 
commentator on the Yoga Sitras called Vyasa, or else, according to 
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some, actually was that commentator under a different name.? We 
shall be noting passages in his attack on the Sankhyas in which 
Sankara refers directly to Vindhyavasi’s views. Vindhyavasi 
defeated Vasubandu’s Teacher, Buddhamitra, in a debate held at 
Ayodhya circa 425 AD, but with the defeat of the later Sankhya 
Teacher Madhava by the Buddhist Teacher Gunamati (circa 500 AD) 
the Sankhya tradition appears to have passed into eclipse until it was 
revived many centuries after Sankara's death in the so-called 
Sankhya Sütras, a work that is unknown to, and therefore presumed 
to be later than, the author of the fourteenth century Sarva Darsana 
Sangraha. The main Commentator of the new school was Vijfiana 
Bhiksu (circa 1450), who took over a good deal from the Vedanta 
in its theistic form. 


Unlike the Vaisesikas, Buddhists and Jainas, therefore, the 
Sankhyas were a spent force by the time Sankara came to attack 
them. There was no one like the Natyayika Jayanta Bhatta or the 
Mimamsaka Salikanatha to come back after Sankara's time and 
defend the Sankhya standpoint against all comers. The great creative 
work of the Sankhyas belonged to an altogether earlier epoch. The 
works of the two main Teachers who evolved and expounded it, 
Paficasikha and Vrsagana, have been lost, and the Karikas of I$vara 
Krsna are probably to be regarded as no more than a systemat- 
ization and brief summary of their views. Frauwallner has referred 
to the desperation with which the Sankhya Teachers after Vrsagana 
tried to combat their opponents with twists and tums and 
concessions," suggesting that it was a symptom of the decadence 
into which the system had already fallen. We shall see that the fact 
that the various Sankhya Teachers offered conflicting assumptions 
to help solve the same problems was one of the charges levelled 
against them by Sankara himself." 


But this decline may be regarded as no more than a natural 
regress from the wonderful success enjoyed by the system in earlier 
times. It was too deeply rooted in ancient ways of thinking to be 
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able to make a credible adaptation to the more exacting critical 
standards attained by the Vaisesika and Buddhist logicians in the 
sixth century AD. When we look back over the earlier period of 
Indian spiritual teaching and tradition, we see that for long the 
Sankhya was the dominant Brahminical system, so much so that a 
large part of the Law-Books, Epics and Puranas, including the 
Bhagavad Gità, had to be given in the terminology which it had 
evolved. Neither Vaishnavism nor Shaivism, nor even the 
Upanishads of the so-called *Middle Period', escaped. What with all 
these foreign adaptations of Sankhya teaching, it is clear that we 
have to reckon both with a variety of loose religious forms of the 
doctrine, and also with a stricter philosophic form, which itself 
underwent development and bifurcation into sects, but which 
eventually emerged encapsuled in the Sankhya Karikas as what is 
conventionally referred to as the ‘classical’ form of the Sankhya 
system. 


Professor Frauwallner believes that it is possible to trace some 
kind of a thread leading straight on from the teachings of 
YAjfiavalkya in the early upanishadic period right through till the 
final summary of the Sankhya teaching in the Karikas of Isvara 
Krsna. An important stage is marked by a certain group of texts in 
the Santi Parvan of the Mahabharata, not quite the earliest, where 
the deeper implications of YAjfiavalkya’s insistence on the trans- 
cendence of the Self are realized, and the Self (@tman) is relieved of 
all its active functions. The world and its objects are traced to the 
play of the five Great Elements. Within every body, within every 
mind, stands the one Self as the actionless Witness. Those mental 
modifications which bring joy are called the 'state of goodness' 
(sattva), those associated with sorrow are traced to ‘passion’ (rajas), 
those which are dull or obscure are taken as ‘darkness’ (tamas). The 
Self cannot know its own true nature as long as it looks outwards 
through the mind and senses. But when the mind withdraws the 
senses from their activity, the Self stands revealed like a flame.? 
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These texts express the implications of Yajfiavalkya’s doctrine 
of the transcendence of the Self more rigorously than those of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad itself, as, unlike the latter, they derive the 
senses and the mind alike from the play of the external elements and 
not directly from the Self. The goal of the teaching is direct 
apprehension of the Self, for all other experiences bring pain. 


But Professor Frauwallner thinks it is possible to trace another 
stage in the development of the Sankhya system, which he 
associates, *as a working hypothesis', with the name of Paficasikha, 
though some scholars have suggested that the texts attributed to 
Paficasikha may in fact have come from Vrsagana.?' Here the impli- 
cations of Yajfiavalkya’s teaching about the transcendence of the 
Self are again taken seriously, but because the reality of the world 
is accepted, the source of the evolution of the latter is found in a 
totally distinct entity. The world is made to unfold from and in 
Nature, much in the same way as it had been made to unfold from 
and in the Absolute in the Upanishads, while the Self is seen as the 
actionless spectator. Uddalaka had spoken, in the Chandogya Upa- 
nishad,* of three elements or divinities from the intermixture of 
which all objects of the three worlds proceed, and these three basic 
elements now re-appear under the name of ‘gunas’ or ‘constituents’. 
Later the three constituent elements in Nature came to be somewhat 
differently conceived. They were named ‘sattva’, ‘rajas’ and ‘tamas’ 
because their interplay evoked in the mind of the experiencer the 
three feeling-states already associated with these three names.” 


A doctrine of an eternal cycle of evolutions and involutions of 
the world out from and back into the Absolute had been taught in 
early Mahabharata texts. When the Absolute ‘awoke’ to project 
forth the world once more, the first evolute was the principle called 
‘the Great One’ or ‘Mahat’; from this principle proceeded ‘Mind’, 
from which in tum proceeded the elements from which the world 
was ultimately composed." In the form of the Sankhya doctrine that 
is tentatively associated with the name of Vrsagana, ‘Knowledge’ 
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or ‘Intellect’ (buddhi) proceeded as the first evolute from Nature in 
much the same way as ‘Mind’ had formerly been considered to 
proceed from the Absolute at the beginning of the world-period. But 
if Nature can have a cosmic Intellect it can equally well have a 
cosmic Ego (ahankara), and this is the next principle in the Sankhya 
system, from which the elements on the one hand, and the senses 
that apprehend them on the other, both proceed. That two such 
different series as the elements, the source of the known objects, and 
the senses, the ‘powers’ through which they are known, should both 
be able to proceed from the same principle, the Ahankara, is made 
possible by the theory of the constituents, according to which the 
elements proceed from the ‘tamasika’ aspect of Ahankara, and the 
senses from the ‘sattvika’ aspect, while the organs of action are 
supplied by the ‘rajasika’ element. It was at this stage of the 
development of the system that the term ‘Purusa’ or ‘man’ was 
substituted for ‘Atman’ or ‘Self’,î! the world-process being con- 
ceived as the outcome of the union of a male with a productive 
female principle (prakrti). 


It is clear that a Sankhya doctrine of the kind must have gained 
prevalence well before the time of the Sveta$vatara Upanishad, 
which has been tentatively assigned above to the region of 300 Bc,” 
and the name of Paficasikha is connected in several Mahābhārata 
texts with that of Janaka,® which would take him back to the time 
of Yajfiavalkya himself, who may have lived about the eighth 
century BC. No real credence, however, can be placed on the texts 
connecting Paficasikha with Janaka, as the name of Paficasikha is 
frequently associated with other legendary or half legendary figures, 
while the tradition preserved in Asvaghosa’s Buddha Carita 
connects the Buddha (died circa 478 BC) with a Sankhya Teacher 
who expounded the system in a form which did not yet recognize 
the doctrine of the *constituents'.$^ Perhaps, therefore, the form of 
the Sankhya that we are now associating with the name of 
Paficasikha took shape somewhere about 400 BC, though this is, of 
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course, a mere guess. At all events, it seems certain that Sankhya 
Teachers holding a dualistic form of the doctrine were claiming the 
right to interpret the upanishadic texts according to their own 
system. They eliminated the Absolute as a conscious principle in 
favour of their own conception, non-conscious Nature, the material 
cause both of the world and its objects and also of minds and their 
modifications. It was chiefly to restore the upanishadic monistic 
doctrine at the expense of the dualistic interpretations of the San- 
khya philosophers that the Brahma Sütras were composed. And, as 
we have seen,” the original core of the Brahma Sütras could well 
have come into existence before the Christian era. 


A yet later stage of the Sankhya doctrine is that associated with 
the Sasti Tantra of Vrsagana, of which the Sankhya Karikas of 
I$vara Krsna are said to be a summary. Even this form of the 
doctrine appears to have arisen fairly early, as it is referred to by 
A$vaghosa in his Buddha Carita, composed about 75 AD. One 
change that took place in the doctrine at this stage is of particular 
importance for us, as it helped to make the Sankhya more remote 
from upanishadic conceptions. The general trend in the Upanishads 
was to conceive the individual soul as a ‘spark’ or ‘ray’ of some 
greater principle that stood beyond and above man as an indivi- 
dual.®’ And in the earlier form of the Sankhya system, the ‘Purusa’ 
in all individual organisms was conceived as a supra-individual 
principle and as one. This conception was finally given up, however, 
possibly through a failure to answer the attacks of the pluralistic 
Vaisesikas.* And the Sankhyas were left with the unlikely 
conception of an infinite number of distinct individual souls, each 
all-pervading, each of the identical consistency of ‘pure conscious- 
ness'. This is one of the developments of the doctrine associated 
with the name of Vrsagana. 


With this short preliminary survey, we can allow Sankara to 
take over the statement and refutation of the Sankhya system, so far 
as it suited him to do so. A large part of the first Book of the 
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Brahma Sütras is occupied with refuting the ‘atheistic’ interpretation 
of the Upanishads offered by the Sankhya system, which shows that 
the doctors of the Sankhya school had set themselves up as exegetes 
of the upanishadic texts, eliminating the Absolute (brahman) in 
favour of their non-conscious principle, Nature. It is known that the 
Sankhyas opposed the performance of Vedic ritual and the accom- 
panying donations to the priests. What had begun as legitimate 
creative extension of upanishadic speculation degenerated into an 
obviously vulnerable rationalistic system, while claiming descent 
from the Vedic sage Kapila and consequent orthodoxy. As the 
Mahayana Buddhists retreated from preoccupation with mystical 
experience to preoccupation with the epistemology of empirical 
experience,” so the Sankhyas, while retaining their concern with 
liberation, retreated from the intuitional vision of the earlier 
post-upanishadic period to the view, expressed by the school of 
Vrsagana, that liberation arose through discrimination in the form 
of logical thinking and the formation of cosmological hypotheses." 
Sankara wanted to sweep away these ideas once and for all to make 
sure they could never again become an obstacle to the traditional 
discipline of the Vedanta. So in the Commentary on the second 
Book of the Brahma Sütras he states the core of their doctrine and 
refutes it on purely rational grounds. 
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TEXTS REFUTING THE SANKHYAS 


1. In this connection the Sankhyas hold the following views. 
We find in the world a variety of clay objects such as pots and 
dishes which all have the nature of clay and are associated 
with the one universal principle clay. And we must likewise 
accept that all the various objects of the world, both physical 
and mental, have the nature of pleasure-pain-delusion,” and 
are regularly associated with the one universal principle 
*pleasure-pain-delusion'. That universal principle of pleasure- 
pain-delusion is Nature (pradhàna), consisting in the three 
‘constituents’ (guna). Non-conscious like clay, it undergoes 
transformation (vivartate)” into variegated modifications to 
serve the ends of the conscious soul. The existence of Nature 
has to be inferred from such signs as the presence of limitation 
(from which we deduce the presence of a hidden substance 
undergoing transformation). 


To this we answer that if the reasoning here be by analogy 
from example of what we see in the world, then no example is 
found in the world of any non-conscious entity producing 
modifications to serve the various ends of the soul, except 
when it is under the influence of some conscious being. 
Objects which promote joy or dispel pain, such as houses, 
palaces, beds, seats, pleasure-gardens and the like, are 
invariably observed in the world to be the work of intelligent 
craftsmen, each on a particular occasion. But the case is quite 
different with this whole external universe that we perceive, 
consisting of all the objects of the five elements that are 
needed for the enjoyment of the results of all deeds, as also of 
this whole universe of persons with bodies, senses and minds, 
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distributed according to various castes, and each equipped 
with a highly organized physical vehicle (body) to serve as the 
locus of the experience of the results of manifold previous 
deeds. Nothing so highly organized as this could be so much 
as conceived by the most potent intelligent craftsmen 
imaginable. How then could a non-conscious principle like 
Nature not merely conceive it but actually bring it into being? 
We do not see such feats performed by clods of earth or 
stones. Inanimate substances like clay, too, are only found to 
assume special forms under the control of some intelligent 
craftsman, such as the potter: which suggests that Nature, too, 
is controlled by some conscious being different from itself. 
Nor is there anything to show that the root cause of the world 
must be conceived solely in agreement with the inherent prop- 
erties of insentient material causes in the world, such as clay, 
to the exclusion of the qualities (such as intelligence) of 
external efficient causes like the potter. Nor would any contra- 
dictions result from assuming that a conscious being was at 
work. On the contrary, such reasoning would support the 
Veda, as it would make provision for a conscious cause. 


Hence the Sütra"^ says, ‘And because such a cause could 
not compass the formation of the universe’. For this reason, 
that is, one should not infer a non-conscious cause of the 
universe (such as the Nature of the Sankhyas). The word ‘and’ 
in the Sütra hints, further, at a fault in another part of the 
Sankhya's reasoning, his reference, namely to ‘regular 
association with the one universal principle of pleasure-pain- 
delusion’.” For the various objects of the physical and mental 
worlds cannot all be regularly associated with the one 
universal principle of pleasure-pain-delusion, for pleasure, 
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pain and delusion are apprehended as belonging to the mental 
world, while the objects of the external world are perceived as 
being of a different nature from pleasure, pain and delusion 
and as being the causes that bring the latter into being. That 
pleasure, pain and delusion are one thing, and the external 
world quite another, is also clear from the fact that when a 
single state of the external world is the common environment 
of several observers, there can be differences of pleasure, pain 
and delusion amongst those various observers on account of 
differences of mental attitude. 


A further point is that if from observation of the fact that 
all limited effects involve a composite cause (samsarga), as in 
the case of the seed and the sprout,” one infers that the cause 
of the whole world and of external objects and mental 
phenomena (i.e. Nature and all its evolutes) must also be 
composite (composed of the three constituents, sattva, rajas 
and tamas), because it is also limited, then it would follow that 
the constituents sattva, rajas and tamas themselves must also 
have a composite cause, since they, too, are limited. 


And again, since the relation of cause and effect is seen to 
subsist in the case of things like beds and seats which have 
been made through intelligent foresight, one cannot conceive 
the entirety of the objects of the external and mental worlds as 
proceeding from any non-conscious principle, as they, too, 
belong to the domain of cause and effect. 


But let the question of compassing the formation of the 
world pass. Activity is needed to bring it about, and this 
already implies the fall of sattva, rajas and tamas from their 
primeval state of equilibrium to a state of imparity tending 
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towards action in pursuit of particular ends. But no such thing 
is intelligible if Nature is taken as both spontaneous in its 
activity and non-conscious. We do not see change or motion 
in non-conscious objects like clay or chariots, in the absence 
of any influence of some conscious being (to form them into 
pots or draw them along the ground respectively). Non- 
conscious as they are, clay and chariots are not seen to engage 
in action for particular ends except under the influence of 
some conscious being like the potter or the horse. And in cases 
(such as the nature of the world-cause) where we cannot see, 
we have to reason by analogy with what we do see. Hence it 
1s wrong to infer a non-conscious cause of the world, because 
such a cause could not act. 


Perhaps you will say that we do not see action on the part 
of a being that is pure consciousness either. This is perfectly 
true. Nevertheless we do see action on the part of chariots and 
the like when they are linked to a conscious being, while we 
admittedly do not find activity in the conscious being thus 
linked to the non-conscious, if the conscious being is consider- 
ed strictly in its nature as consciousness. How is this to be 
interpreted? Should we say that the activity belongs to that 
which is seen or to that which has to be linked to the thing 
seen as the necessary pre-condition of the movement? 


Perhaps you will say that activity must belong to that in 
which it is seen, as both the activity and that in which it 1s seen 
are, after all, objects of direct perception, whereas the 
conscious entity as such is not directly observed as the abode 
of the activity in the way that chariots and the like are. The 
conscious entity, you will perhaps say, is only known to be 
present as linked with a body, etc., while the latter is the abode 
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of the activity. For the existence of a separate conscious entity 
(purusa) is only inferred by us (Sankhya philosophers) as con- 
nected with a body and organs specifically engaged in action, 
since a living organism of this kind is perceived to be different 
from non-conscious things like chariots. (The existence of a 
conscious entity separate from the body is thus only 
established by us by inference.) That is why the Materialists 
(who do not accept the validity of inferences claiming to 
establish the existence of things that are never perceived) are 
able to argue that, since what is seen exists and what 1s not 
seen does not exist, it follows that, consciousness must be a 
property of the body alone, since that is all we directly 
perceive. So we should conclude that activity belongs (where 
it is seen, namely) to the non-conscious object. 


To this we reply as follows. We do not say that activity 
does not belong to the non-conscious object in which it is 
seen. Let it do so. But what we insist on is that it proceeds 
from consciousness. For when consciousness 1s present there 
is activity, and when it is not present there is no activity. It is 
like the case of a piece of burning wood. The piece of wood is 
observed to undergo modification in the form of throwing off 
light, etc. But since this only occurs when it is burning, it 
proceeds from the burning, being found when the burning is 
found and not otherwise. Our view that consciousness is the 
source of activity is not even contradicted by the doctrine of 
the Materialists, when they maintain that it is the body as 
consciousness that prompts activity in non-conscious objects 
like the chariot. 


Here you will perhaps object that the Self as we 
(Advaitins) conceive it, though linked to the body and senses, 
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cannot itself indulge in activity, as it is nothing but” pure 
Consciousness, and hence that it cannot be the source of 
activity in others either. But this is not right. For magnets, and 
colours, etc., can be the source of activity even when them- 
selves without activity. The magnet promotes activity in the 
iron filings without itself acting. And objects like colours, 
even though themselves non-active, can elicit activity from 
sense-organs such as the eye. In just the same way the Lord, 
the Self of all, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, can be 
the source of all activity without acting Himself. 


Nor will it do to suggest that, since He alone exists, He 
cannot promote activity in others, on the ground that nothing 
else exists apart from Himself in whom it could be promoted. 
For we have repeatedly exposed the fallacy of such an idea, by 
explaining how He is associated with an illusory display 
(maya) of name and form set up by nescience. Thus activity 1s 
explicable if the cause of the world be the omniscient Lord, 
but not if it is the non-conscious Nature of the Sankhyas. 


But why should not non-conscious Nature act spontan- 
eously to serve the ends of the soul, just as milk, though 
non-conscious, flows spontaneously to serve the nurture of the 
calf,” or as non-conscious water flows spontaneously in rivers 
for the good of the people? This will not do either. For we 
infer that even the milk and the water have to come under the 
influence of some conscious being before they can act. Both 
of us, the opponent must acknowledge, agree that original 
activity is not found in non-conscious objects like the chariot. 
The Veda also teaches that all motion in the world proceeds 
under the influence of the Lord, in such texts as ‘He who, 
dwelling within water, controls it from within’ and ‘At the 
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command of this Imperishable One (aksara), O Gargi, some 
rivers flow to the east'.? So it was a mistake, says the Sütra, 
to bring up the examples of milk and water, as they tell 
equally in favour of our own thesis. In the case of the milk, it 
is perfectly intelligible that the cow, a conscious being, should 
impart flow to the milk through its own tender desires, especi- 
ally as the milk is already under attraction from the sucking of 
the calf. Even the water is not absolutely independent in its 
flow, as it needs a declining slope and other favourable 
factors. But dependence on a conscious being is a constant 
feature (of all activity), as we have already shown. 


Of course, it is quite true that an earlier Sütra? ran, ‘If you 
say that the Vedic Absolute (brahman) cannot be the cause of 
the world because (in the case of a conscious efficient cause) 
we regularly find resort (to instruments, whereas it 1s not 
admitted that the Absolute resorts to instruments), we reply 
that you are wrong, for the process is conceivable on the 
analogy of (the flow of) milk (from the udders of a cow)'. But 
this was only advanced from the standpoint of secular 
reasoning to show that an effect can take place of its own 
accord without the need for external compulsion. From the 
standpoint of Vedic revelation, however, all things depend on 
the Lord, and this doctrine we in no way abandon. 


The ‘Nature’ of the Sankhyas is the three ‘constituents’ 
(initially) in a state of equilibrium. Nothing external to them 
exists, either to promote activity in Nature or to help bring it 
to an end. The soul stands indifferent, neither prompting 
activity nor causing cessation from activity, so that Nature is 
independent in regard to taking up or leaving off action. But, 
if Nature is independent in this regard, it cannot be right to 
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affirm that Nature sometimes undergoes transformation 
(parinàma) into the Cosmic Intellect (mahat) and other 
evolutionary forms, and sometimes does not. But taking up 
activity and desisting from it can occur without contradiction 
in the case of the Lord, since He is Omniscient and Omni- 
potent and possessed of the great power of Maya. 


Well, say our opponents, we can let that pass, but what 
about the following. Grass, foliage and water, etc., transform 
themselves (in the stomach of the female ruminant) into milk, 
and this quite spontaneously and without the help of any 
external cause. Why, then, should not Nature transform itself 
into the Cosmic Intellect and other forms in the same way? We 
know that the grass and the rest require no external cause to 
help them, as nothing of the kind is actually observed. If we 
knew of one, we could combine it with the grass and the rest 
and manufacture as much milk as we liked, but actually we are 
not able to do any such thing. So it follows that the trans- 
formation of grass and the rest into milk is spontaneous, and 
Nature may undergo transformation in a similar way. 


To this we reply as follows. We might allow that Nature 
could undergo spontaneous transformation in the manner of 
grass and the rest if it could be shown that grass and the rest 
really underwent spontaneous transformation! But in reality 
they do not, for we have knowledge of an external cause. We 
possess this knowledge indirectly. It arises (as the Sütra puts 
it) ‘Because they do not transform themselves into milk else- 
where'. That is to say, they become milk only when actually 
eaten by a cow, not when refused by a cow or eaten by a bull, 
etc. If the transformation were purely spontaneous it would not 
only take place in the body of a cow, but in other places as 
well. 
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Nor is the fact that it cannot be manufactured by men a 
sufficient reason to prove that it arises spontaneously. Some 
activities arise from men, some from cosmic forces (daiva). 
And in any case men can produce milk from grass and the rest 
along with the appropriate means. For if they want extra milk 
they simply give the cow extra grass, and it is seen that they 
actually get it. So that it follows that Nature cannot be said to 
undergo spontaneous transformation in the manner of grass 
and the rest. 


We have now established that the activity of Nature 1s not 
spontaneous. Let us now, for the sake of argument, suppose, 
according to your belief, that it was. But even then, further 
defects appear in your theory. Why? The Sūtra replies, ‘For 
lack of any purpose’. If you say that the activity of Nature is 
spontaneous and requires no external cause, it is as much as to 
say not only that it requires no auxiliaries but also that it 
requires no final cause either, and this amounts to a contra- 
diction of your own dogma that Nature acts to fulfil the ends 
of the soul. 


The Sankhya philosopher will perhaps reply that Nature 
can dispense with auxiliaries but not with final causes. In that 
case the final cause that prompts Nature to act will have to be 
specified as either the enjoyment of the soul, or the release of 
the soul, or both. But what could it mean to speak of the 
‘enjoyment’ of the soul when the latter is conceived as unable 
to receive any alteration from without??! If Nature acted for 
the enjoyment of the soul (to the exclusion of other ends) the 
soul could never be released. And if Nature worked solely for 
the release of the soul, then, because release would already be 
realized before the activity of Nature began, all its activity 
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would be useless. Moreover, if this view were true, we ought 
never to perceive any world of objects. And even if it be taken 
that Nature works for both the enjoyment and the release of 
the soul, the case is no better. For one thing, since the number 
of things produced by Nature to be enjoyed is infinite, there 
would be no release (as enjoyment would be never-ending). 
Nor could Nature suddenly decide spontaneously to liberate 
the soul in the way that people act spontaneously to relieve 
their desires,? for a non-conscious entity like the Nature of the 
Sarikhya philosophers could not conceive desires — and 
neither could the soul on their theory, as it is partless and 
stainless consciousness. If the Sankhya philosopher were to 
say that we have to assume that activity originates in Nature 
somehow, as otherwise the power of vision in the soul and the 
power of self-projection in Nature would be useless, we reply 
that 1f such powers really existed in the soul and in Nature in 
the way the Sankhya supposes them to, then the power of 
self-projection would be as ineradicable in Nature as the 
power of vision would be in the soul, and there would be no 
possibility of liberation. So it is not correct to say that Nature 
acts for the sake of the soul. 


Very well, the Sankhya may say, but listen. It is possible 
with the help of further examples to rehabilitate the view that 
the soul causes Nature to act. It does so as a lame crippled 
man, who yet possesses the power of vision, can prompt to 
action a blind man who is physically active, or as a magnet, 
while itself remaining motionless, can provoke activity in the 
iron filings. 


We reply that even this provides no escape from the charge 
of faulty reasoning, the fault consisting in contradicting your 
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own system. For you maintain that activity arises sponta- 
neously in Nature and that the soul does not prompt anything 
to activity. And how, indeed, could the soul prompt to act 
when it is represented as ‘indifferent’ (udasina)?** The lame 
person prompts the blind person with words and the like. But 
the soul cannot (on your view) indulge in any such prompting 
activity, because it 1s actionless and without any qualities. Nor 
does it prompt to activity through its mere presence, like the 
magnet. For if it did, activity in Nature would be constant and 
eternal,” since the soul is ever-present in Nature. The magnet, 
on the other hand, is not in constant proximity with the iron, 
so that the fact that it sometimes comes into proximity with it 
depends on our activity, not to mention the need for rubbing 
and exact adjustments of position. Hence the Sütra says that 
there is no argument for the prompting activity of the soul on 
Nature to be extracted from the examples of the lame man or 
the magnet. 


Thus Nature is non-conscious, the soul is indifferent, there 
is no third thing to connect them, and so they cannot come into 
relation. And, if they were related by nature, they would 
always be related, and there would be no release. And we have 
to understand that here, as before, the absence of any 
intelligible purpose in the activity of Nature, either to promote 
the enjoyment or the liberation of the soul, or both, is also part 
of the argument suggested by the Sütra. But in the case of the 
supreme Self of the upanishadic doctrine, there is an extra 
factor. The Self is indifferent (actionless) in its own true 
nature, but prompts to activity as associated with the power of 
Maya. 

And there is yet another reason why Nature (as conceived 
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by the Sankhyas) cannot enter on activity. Nature properly so 
called (pradhàna) consists in that state of the three constituents 
(guna), sattva, rajas and tamas, in which they have lost their 
imparity and rest in equilibrium in their natural state. In that 
state, they each have their independent nature; and they cannot 
be supposed to enter any state implying dominance or 
subservience among themselves, on pain of forfeiting that 
independent nature. Hence, on account of the absence (in 
addition) of any external instigator, the Cosmic Intellect and 
other transformations (taught by the school) could never arise, 
for their rise depends on a state of imparity arising from the 
constituents. 


The Sāħkhya will perhaps now say that he can formulate 
his inference a little differently and in such a way as to avoid 
the last objection. We do not, he will say, conceive the consti- 
tuents (guna) as being of an independent nature, changeless 
and imperishable (kütastha), as there is nothing to prove that 
they are so. We conceive their nature according to their 
effects. We build up our view of them according to the effects 
we see arise from them. And the view at which we arrive is 
that they are changeful. And from this we conclude that, even 
in their state of equilibrium, the constituents remain capable 
of a shift to imparity. 


But even on this assumption, the defects mentioned earlier, 
such as the inability of Nature to compass the formation of the 
world in the absence of any intelligent power, still remain. 
And if you argue from this to the presence of an intelligent 
power, you abdicate from your position as our opponent (and 
set yourself up as a new adherent of our own view). For the 
view that one conscious principle (the Absolute) is the source 
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of the manifold universe is the doctrine of the upanishadic 
Absolutism (brahma-vada). Besides, even if the constituents 
were in principle capable of a shift to imparity from the state 
of equilibrium, they still could not enter into imparity in actual 
fact, for lack of an efficient cause. Or if they did, they would 
always be in a state of imparity (which would render 
impossible the very thing the Sankhya sets out to teach, 
namely release from transmigration and pain). So it follows 
that our last objection (that the Cosmic Intellect and other 
transformations could not intelligibly arise) holds after all. 
And the assumptions of the Sankhya are mutually contradic- 
tory. Sometimes they speak of the ‘senses’ (indriya) as seven, 
sometimes as eleven. Sometimes they teach that the subtle 
elements proceed direct from the Cosmic Intellect (mahat)," 
sometimes direct from the (subordinate principle, the) Cosmic 
Ego (ahankára). And in the same way, they sometimes speak 
of three ‘inner organs’ for the human individual, ? sometimes 
of only one.” As for the contradiction that their doctrine 
presents with the Veda and Smrti, both of which speak of God 
as the cause of the world, it is too notorious to need any 
special stress here. So these are some further reasons for 
rejecting the doctrines of the Sankhyas. 


Here our opponents interpose?! and say that if the truth be 
told the doctrine of the Vedantins has to be rejected too, 
because it fails to recognize that the one who undergoes 
suffering and the one who causes suffering cannot be the 
same. Those who affirm the one Absolute (brahman), the Self 
of all, as the cause of the whole appearance of plurality, 
cannot accept that the one Self contains two distinct princi- 
ples, the one undergoing suffering and the one causing 
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suffering respectively. Or, if it did possess them, it could never 
be liberated from them, and the revealed Vedic teaching how 
suffering can be brought to an end through right knowledge 
would be useless. A lamp, which has heat and light for its 
properties, cannot be freed from them, as they constitute its 
very nature. The Vedanta makes a great deal of the illustration 
of water and its ripples and foam. But the waves and other 
distinctions in the one substance are eternal, though able to 
come in and out of manifestation. The water can never be 
freed from them.” 


Moreover, the fact that the one undergoing suffering and 
the one who causes suffering constitute two distinct principles 
is recognized (says the Sankhya) in ordinary worldly dealings. 
For instance, the seeker and his desired end are taken as 
mutually distinct. If the desired end were not by nature 
different from the seeker, whatever end were sought by any 
seeker would be eternally in his possession, and he would not 
be a seeker in relation to it, just as a lamp, which is of the 
nature of light, is eternally in possession of the end called 
‘light’, and cannot be a seeker of it. A seeker can only seek 
what he has not got. Similarly, the desired end could not be an 
end unless it were different from the seeker. And if it were an 
end without being different from the seeker, it would be its 
own end. For the words ‘seeker’ and ‘desired end’ stand for 
the terms of a relation, and a relation can only subsist between 
two terms, not one. Therefore, the seeker and his end must be 
different. So also must the evil and the one who seeks to avoid 
it. That which is favourable to a seeker constitutes his desired 
end: what is unfavourable to him constitutes evil. He himself 
remains one, and comes into contact with both these two 
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alternately. As realized desirable ends are few and evils many, 
the two are spoken of collectively as an evil. And this evil is 
that which gives suffering, while the soul (purusa) is the one 
who undergoes suffering. If it be taken that the latter, 
remaining one and the same, comes into contact with the 
favourable and the unfavourable alternately, then 1f both he 
and they, as sufferer and pain-giving principle respectively, 
are manifestations of the same Self, he can never be liberated 
from them. But if (as on our Sankhya system) he and they 
form separate categories, then 1f one could inhibit the cause of 
their coming together in contact, the soul might be liberated. 


But all this, we reply, is wrong. There cannot (on our 
Advaita doctrine) be two separate entities, one undergoing 
suffering and the other causing it, since on our view both 
would be one. The fault you mention might have attached to 
our doctrine if we had claimed that there was a suffering entity 
and a separate pain-giving entity, of the form of subject and 
object respectively, when the Self of both of them was one and 
the same. But this 1s just what is not possible, from the very 
fact of their fundamental unity. Fire has the separate properties 
of heat and light, and is capable of undergoing transformation 
(parinàma), yet it cannot burn itself or illuminate itself, from 
the mere fact of being one with itself. How then could the 
Absolute (brahman) possibly assume the form of a suffering 
principle and a pain-giving principle, when it 1s (not even 
capable of undergoing transformation but) immutable? 


Well then, the Sankhya will ask, where lies this suffering 
and pain-giving which we all experience? We reply, “Are you 
not perfectly aware of this living body as the sufferer and as 
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the object of the scorching activity of the sun?' Perhaps the 
Sankhya will reply and say, ‘Being scorched is pain, and that 
pertains, not to the non-conscious body, but to the conscious 
principle which animates it. If suffering pertained only to the 
body, it would cease of its own accord with the cessation of 
the body, and no one would need to look for ways of bringing 
it to an end’. To this we reply, ‘(If this is an argument to show 
that pain must belong to the conscious principle animating the 
body, since it is not possible to attribute pain to the body 
without making the Veda superfluous, it fails. For) no pain is 
found in pure consciousness as such, in the absence of the 
body.” Nor do you yourselves attribute any such modification 
as "pain" to the animating principle, consciousness, in its pure 
and isolated nature, while you cannot maintain that con- 
sciousness and the body undergo real amalgamation, as this 
would involve the pure consciousness of the soul in impurity 
and other defects. Finally, you do not admit that pain accrues 
to pain, so how can you yourselves explain the suffering and 
pain-giving?’ 


It will not do for the Sankhya to say that the constituent 
called ‘sattva’ is the sufferer while ‘rajas’ is the pain-giving 
principle. For consciousness cannot enter into any real compo- 
sition with ‘sattva? and ‘rajas’.** Nor will it help to say that 
consciousness becomes identified with *sattva'? and ‘suffers 
as it were’. For to say ‘suffers as it were’ means that in reality 
it does not suffer. To say that consciousness 'suffers as it 
were' 1s not to attribute any evil to consciousness. One does 
not attribute poison to a harmless grass-snake merely by 
saying it is Jike a venomous snake, nor does one attribute 
harmlessness to a venomous snake by saying it is like (i.e. 
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looks like) a grass-snake. So the conclusion is that we must 
accept that suffering and pain-giving are set up by nescience, 
and do not exist at all from the standpoint of ultimate reality. 
This being so, there is nothing whatever wrong in our own 
position. But if the opponent continues to maintain that con- 
sciousness is a sufferer in the true sense, then his doctrine will 
involve the loss of all possibility of liberation, especially as he 
holds to the eternity of the pain-giving principle.” 


The Sankhya might here interpose anew. The suffering 
entity and the pain-giving entity, he might say, are both eternal 
as potentialities (Sakti). But actual suffering depends on their 
being brought together by some particular cause. That cause 
is nescience. When this (nescience) is brought to an end, all 
contact between the suffering entity and the pain-giving entity 
ceases absolutely, and on this basis the absolute liberation of 
the soul is perfectly intelligible. But this argument is not right. 
For the Sankhya makes of ‘nescience’, or the constituent 
‘tamas’, an eternal principle. And he further maintains that the 
dominance and subservience of the various constituents 
among themselves never assumes any final static form. Thus, 
on his doctrine, the withdrawal of (‘tamas’ as) the cause of 
contact between the suffering entity and the pain-giving entity 
could never be final. Hence the separation of the suffering 
entity and the pain-giving entity can never be final and eternal 
either. And hence the Sankhya philosopher is unable to escape 
from the consequence that his doctrine implies the 
impossibility of liberation. 


The Advaitin, on the other hand, preaches the unity and 
sole reality of the Self. What is one and the same cannot 
possibly assume the form of object and subject at the same 
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time. And the Veda itself has declared that a modification is 
(never a reality but) only a result of speech.” The charge that 
his doctrine implies the impossibility of liberation could not be 
laid against him even in a dream. As for empirical experience, 
there the presence of a suffering entity and a separate pain- 
giving entity must be accepted as and where perceived.” So 
the question of being attacked or defended on that score does 
not arise.” 


~ 
2. Here the Sāħkhya philosopher objects: Is it not true that 
the soul (atman) is non-active, and that it is Nature that is 
really the agent? Nature adopts as its own the ends of the soul 
(purusa), and with these ends in view undergoes trans- 
formation into the Cosmic Intellect (mahat) and other forms. 
From this it follows that there 1s no justification for attributing 
agency and the power of spontaneous ‘thinking’ (i.e. of 
projecting and creating the world) to the soul (purusa).'” For 
an agent for the act of creating the world can be shown to exist 
either in the form of Nature with its three constituents (guna) 
initially in equilibrium, or else in the form of primary atoms 
obedient to the will of God.! Moreover, the Self (of the 
Vedantins) being one without a second, it will have no 
instrument (according to the Sankhya) wherewith to perform 
its activity, not to mention the absurdity of the implication 
(latent in the Vedantin's doctrine) that the Self (in creating the 
world) would work its own injury. No conscious intelligent 
agent deliberately works mischief on himself. So the Vedic 
teaching beginning ‘He took thought’ will have to be 
interpreted as a metaphorical expression applied to non- 
conscious Nature as if it were a conscious being, because it 
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(Nature) acts according to fixed laws for the good of the soul 
as if it were ‘thinking’. It is like when we speak 
metaphorically and say of the actions of the king’s responsible 
minister that they were done by the king. 


But this is wrong. For if the Self can be an experiencer 
(and the Sankhya declares that the purusa or soul is an 
experiencer), He can just as well be an agent. If the Sankhya 
can make the Self (purusa) an experiencer, even though it is 
(on his own theory) just bare consciousness and not subject to 
transformation, the follower of the Veda can very well make 
the Self an agent in the act of creation with the power to think, 
etc., especially as he has the authority of the Vedic texts 
themselves. 


Perhaps the Sankhya will reply and claim that it is only the 
transformation of the soul into something of a different nature 
that could cause its impermanence, impurity or plurality, ? not 
modifications assumed by bare consciousness as such. So the 
modifications of consciousness, he will continue, that take 
place strictly within the individual soul (purusa) as 
experiencer do not imply any defect in it. But on the view of 
the Vedantins, he would say, the Self is the agent in creating 
the world. This involves the Self in becoming transformed into 
something different from what it was before, and all the 
attendant defects such as impermanence, etc., follow. 


But this is wrong also. For although the Self is one and the 
same, we accept a distinction according to whether or not it is 
beset with limiting adjuncts of name and form pertaining to 
the realm of nescience...? 


Perhaps the Sarnkhya will contend that he has already 
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explained how the soul is bare consciousness and undergoes 
modifications in the course of experience without altering its 
essential nature and without becoming transformed into 
anything different. But Nature, he will say, becomes trans- 
formed through real change into new forms, and that is why it 
has such characteristics as being impure, non-conscious and 


many. The soul (purusa), however, is the opposite of all 
that. ^ 


But (according to us Advaitins) that is not a real distinc- 
tion, only a verbal one. If before the rise of experience the soul 
were just bare consciousness, and if it underwent a distinction 
at this time and became an experiencer, and if, on the 
conclusion of its experience, it lost that distinction. and 
reverted to the state of bare consciousness — well then, when 
Nature becomes transformed into the Cosmic Intellect and 
other principles and then emerges from them again to remain 
standing in its original form, where lies its contrast with the 
soul? On this conception, there would be no difference 
between the behaviour of the soul and that of Nature. The 
distinction between the two would be one of words alone, not 
of reality. 


Nor can the Sankhya claim that the soul remains as bare 
consciousness at the time of experience just as it was before, 
without undergoing any change. For this would mean that the 
soul did not really undergo any experience. If he turns round 
and says that bare consciousness does undergo a real 
modification (vikāra) and have experience in this way, his case 
is no better. For Nature, too, is admitted to undergo 
modification at the time of the experience of the soul, so that 
it ought, logically, to be an experiencer too.'* If he says that 
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modification assumes the form of being an experiencer in the 
case of consciousness and not in any other case, then it will be 
difficult to show that anything anywhere that has special 
qualities will not be an experiencer — like fire, for instance, 
with its special qualities of heat, ete.” 


It will not help to suggest that both Nature and the soul are 
experiencers at the same time. For it will not then be possible 
to explain how Nature can serve the purposes of another. "°° 
There can be no relation of superiority and inferiority in 
quality between two experiencers, any more than two lights 
can illumine one another. 


Perhaps the Sankhya will say that the soul undergoes no 
modification, but that its ‘being an experiencer’ consists in the 
rise of its reflection in the mind, which has the constituent 
‘sattva? predominating and is hence apt for experience. But 
this will not do either. For if no difference is held to result to 
the soul from this circumstance, it will be meaningless to 
suppose that it can become an experiencer. Moreover, if the 
soul never undergoes any differentiation and consequently 
suffers no evil in the course of experience, then what would 
there be that needed to be removed, that the Sankhya should 
found a traditional science purporting to lead to liberation? If 
he says that the purpose of his science is to remove evil that 
has been falsely attributed to the soul through nescience, then 
it would follow that the basic theories of the Sankhyas, which 
are foreign to the true Vedic tradition, would stand exposed as 
useless and without foundation and not worthy of notice to 
those who seek liberation. For if evil were attributed to the 
soul solely through nescience it would no longer be possible 
to claim that the soul was in the last analysis an experiencer 
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but not an agent, and that Nature was an agent but not an 
experiencer, while being a perfectly real principle standing 
over against the soul, different from it in all respects. 


The Sankhya may well reply that if everything that exists 
is one (as the Advaitin maintains), founding a traditional 
science for liberation will be just as useless as it has been 
claimed to have been on the Sankhya view. But this objection 
would be wrong, because where all is one there is no tradi- 
tional science! The question of whether the foundation of a 
particular science is or 1s not useless can only occur where the 
founders of sciences and persons desirous of profiting from 
them actually exist. When all is one as the Self, then there are 
neither authors of sciences, nor sciences, nor students of them, 
and all is the undifferentiated Self. In the absence of authors, 
Sciences and students, one cannot raise the question of 
whether founding any particular science serves a purpose or 
not. 


Moreover, if you admit the unity and sole existence of the 
Absolute, you must admit the utility of the authority that 
establishes it. That very authority, the Veda, itself declares 
that if the unity and sole existence of the Absolute be 
admitted, the question of the utility of founding a traditional 
Science cannot arise. For it says, ‘But when all this has 
become the Self, then what could he see and with what??!” 
Here (i.e. in the Atharva Veda to which the Prasna Upanishad 
belongs) the two realms of enlightenment (vidya) and of 
nescience (avidya) have been distinguished as ‘the higher 
knowledge’ (para vidya) and ‘the lower knowledge’ (apara 
vidya) respectively.'? So the realm of the unity and sole 
existence of the Absolute is one into which the troops of the 
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sophistical arguments of the dualists cannot penetrate, guarded 
as it is by the strong arm of the regal authority of the 
Upanishads. 


And this should be taken as sufficient to refute the 
charge!!! that the Absolute of the Upanishads has no materials 
with which to engage in such acts as the creation of the 
universe. For it is associated with numerous distinctions in the 
form of powers and instruments which accrue to it through the 
adjuncts of name and form set up by nescience. Such charges 
as the absurdity of the Self working injury on itself! also 
stand refuted on similar grounds. 


Finally, that example which the opponent put forward, 
claiming that we speak metaphorically about the responsible 
minister of a king saying that his official acts are ‘done by the 
king’ — that example 1s out of place in the present context. 
For it would contradict the plain meaning of the authoritative 
text that it was invoked to explain, namely ‘He took 
thought". One can only assume that a statement has a meta- 
phorical meaning when its primary meaning is impossible. In 
the present context it is quite unreasonable to suppose that 
non-conscious Nature could engage in strictly regulated 
activity to serve the various ends of the soul in the matter of 
bondage and liberation, observing all the required distinctions 
between released and bound souls and all the elaborate laws of 
subject, object, space, time and causation. But if the 
omniscient Lord is taken as the agent (through instruments set 
up by nescience) in the way we have described, then all this 
becomes explicable.!!4 
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3. The doctrine of the Sankhyas, that (at the beginning of a 
new world-period after dissolution) the constituents (guna) fall 
from their state of equilibrium, cannot be established on the 
principles of the system. For nescience and the rest are then 
dissolved, and no other cause is admitted.'!® If the con- 
stituents prompted activity amongst themselves they would 
either always do so or never do so:!" there could be no 
definite laws about the activity either of the constituents or of 
the Self. 


Nor can the Sankhya establish the distinction between 
bound and liberated souls, if Nature be supposed to serve their 
interests. In fact, on the principles of his system, no relation 
can logically be established between an interest and an entity 
having an interest. The soul, as pure consciousness, can have 
no interest, and neither can non-conscious Nature. Nature 
cannot serve the interests of the soul if the latter is not subject 
to modification of any kind. And it cannot be subject to 
modification on the principles of the Sankhya system. And 
Nature (being non-conscious) could not serve the interests of 
the soul even if the latter were capable of modification. 
Moreover, there can be no relation between the soul and 
Nature,' and this is a further reason why Nature cannot serve 
the ends of the soul. If action were supposed to arise in the 
soul, the soul would be subject to (change and therefore to) 
destruction. But if the soul were pure consciousness and so 
actionless, the difficulties already mentioned would arise 
again. And yet if there were no external cause (in the form of 
the soul) acting on Nature, (Nature would never be prompted 
to act and so) the soul could never attain release. !'? 
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4. The Sankhya doctrine of transformation (parinama) agrees 
with the Vaisesika doctrine"? in point of admitting that a new 
characteristic can first come into existence and later suffer 
destruction?! Even on the theory that the effect (exists 
eternally and merely) enters into and withdraws from 
manifestation"? there is the same contradiction with the 
principles of right knowledge. This will soon be clear when it 
is asked whether the manifestation and withdrawal themselves 
existed before their own occurrence, (an enquiry which will 
show that they at least came into being and that this 
contradicts the theory).? 
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5. Butthose who hold to a plurality of souls, all of which are 
all-pervading, have a theory which lands them in this very 
confusion.'** Some of them (the Sankhyas) say, for instance, 
that there are many all-pervading souls, of the nature of pure 
consciousness, free from worldly attributes and perfect in 
every way. One common force, called Nature, exists for their 
benefit, and through this they are able to attain their two ends 
of empirical experience followed by liberation... 


As far as the Sankhyas are concerned, our reply is that, on 
their view, when one (all-pervading) soul became affected by 
pleasure or pain, all would be, as all are of the nature of pure 
consciousness, and there is nothing to distinguish any of them 
from the others by limiting it to proximity with one particular 
mind. 


The Sankhya might concede this, but say in reply that 
Nature's processes went on in order to arrange for the soul 
(purusa) to attain liberation. Otherwise we could find no 
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reason for the self-unfoldment of Nature apart from the mere 
desire to show off its riches, and if this latter were the case, no 
liberation would be possible." But such a reply would be 
wrong. For we cannot just blandly assume that some arrange- 
ment must exist because it would happen to serve our 
purposes. Some proof of the existence of such an arrangement 
must be offered. As no proof is forthcoming, we shall have to 
drop all hope of the soul’s being able to attain liberation (in 
terms of the Sankhya system). What, however," would quite 
certainly result from the absence of any arrangement would 


be, precisely, *confusion'.!? 


6, 
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6. Gaudapada’s Karika runs: ‘Just as the dust and smoke 
present in the ether (or space) enclosed in one pot has no 
connection with the ether in other pots, so the pleasure and 
other individual experiences of one soul have no connection 
with those of another’. 


This is said by way of contradicting those dualists (the 
Sankhyas) who maintain that if there were only one soul 
present in all bodies, the birth, death and psychological experi- 
ences such as happiness of one soul would pertain to all 
souls,'” and this would undermine the law according to which 
every action brings its peculiar result to the agent. 


Well, but do we not ourselves claim that only one Self 
exists? We do. We have just said that there is only one Self 
pervading all organisms, like the one ether pervading all pots. 
The Sankhya objects that the notion that there is only one Self 
leads to absurdities. For whenever it was either happy or 
unhappy in one mind, it would have to be happy or unhappy, 
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as the case might be, in all the other minds at the same time. 
But on his own principles the Sankhya has no right to make 
this objection. For he does not admit that the soul experiences 
happiness or unhappiness at all. He maintains that happiness 
and unhappiness are inherent qualities of the mind (buddhi). 


As for his notion that the souls, as pure consciousness, 
form a plurality, such a notion cannot be supported by any of 
the criteria of knowledge (pramàna). It cannot, for instance, be 
argued that there must be a plurality of souls on the ground 
that the fact that Nature serves the various interests of others 
cannot be explained on any other hypothesis. For the 
‘interests’ that Nature is supposed to serve cannot be con- 
nected with the soul on the principles of the system. If the 
bondage and liberation effected by Nature really did pertain to 
the souls severally, according to the tenets of the school, they 
would then quite correctly argue that Nature’s serving the 
various interests of others could not be explained by the 
hypothesis that there was only one soul, so that souls must be 
many. But the fact is that the Sankhya does not admit that such 
ends as bondage and liberation do actually pertain to the 
soul.'*° And they maintain that the souls are of the nature of 
pure consciousness, void of all distinctions. Hence their proof 
that Nature serves the interests of another can only be 
grounded on the existence of the soul (purusa) as a principle 
separate from Nature, not on the presence of mutual distinc- 
tions between a plurality of differentiated individual souls. 


Thus the notion that Nature serves the interests of others 
is not a ground for arguing that there must be a distinction 
amongst souls. And the Sankhyas produce no other proof of it 
either. What their doctrine really amounts to is that something 
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other than Nature exists, and that Nature binds itself and 
releases itself as conditioned by that. And that other entity 
induces activity in Nature by its mere existence as pure con- 
sciousness, not by any distinctions it assumes. Hence the 
assumption of a plurality of souls and abandonment of Vedic 
teaching on the point proceeds from mere delusion."! 
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7. And the prima facie view might be further supported by 
the claim that it was not only the view of reason but was also 
supported by the traditional texts of certain Vedic schools. For 
the Katha Upanishad L111.11 says, ‘The Unmanifest Principle 
lies beyond the cosmic Intellect (mahat) and the Spirit 
(purusa) lies beyond the Unmanifest Principle'. The argument 
here would be that in the series of terms, ‘Cosmic Intellect — 
Unmanifest Principle — Spirit', we recognize the technical 
terms of the Smrti. The term Unmanifest Principle is familiar 
from the Smrti. The term can be explained etymologically as 
meaning that which is not perceived because it 1s without 
sound and the other perceptible elements, so that it can mean 
nothing other than the ‘Pradhana’ of the school in question. '?? 
Since (it has been shown above that) there is Vedic authority 
for this, it will not do to object that there is not. And this 
Pradhàna is known from the Veda, the Smrti, reason and 
common knowledge to be the cause of the world. 


But we cannot accept this statement. For the passage of the 
Katha Upanishad in question 1s not concerned with affirming 
the existence of the Unmanifest Principle and the cosmic 
Intellect in their form familiar from Smrti works specifically 
of the Sankhya school. For we do not find in the Katha 
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Upanishad any mention of the Pradhàna in the manner in 
which the latter is presented by the (strict philosophical form 
of the) Sankhya as an independent causal principle composed 
of the three ‘constituents’ (guna). All we have is the mere 
word ‘unmanifest’. And this could be explained etymolog- 
ically as applicable to other subtle principles, as it only means 
‘not manifest’, so that there is no need to appeal to any special 
or technical meanings whatever. 


As for the special technical terms of the Sankhyas, they are 
technical terms belonging to their own system only, and 
cannot be used to throw light on the meaning of the Vedic 
texts. Nor will the mere identity of two series of terms 
guarantee identity of subject-matter in two passages, unless 
the forms to which the two sets of terms refer are recognized 
as being the same. Only a lunatic would think that a cow was 
a horse simply because he saw it in a horse’s stable.'*° 
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8. ‘In the evaluation of the constituents (guna)' means ‘in the 
philosophy of the school of Kapila (i.e. the Sankhya school)’. 
This science of the evaluation of the constituents (i.e. the 
Sankhya school) is the special authority on questions connect- 
ed with the nature of the constituents and of the one who 
experiences them (i.e. the soul or purusa). Although the 
Sankhya doctrine stands contradicted by the Veda on the 
subject of the fundamental identity of all in the Absolute 
(brahman), nevertheless it 1s accepted that these followers of 
Kapila have a special competence in the description of the 
play of the constituents and their effects. Therefore there is 
nothing contradictory if we find the Lord calling in even their 
tradition to help eulogize the doctrine He is about to teach. P^ 
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4. Refutation of the Vaisesikas 


If the Vaisesika tradition is not quite as ancient as the Sankhya 
tradition, it nevertheless goes back well before the Christian era? 
and its origins are lost in the mists of antiquity. Only two pre- 
Sankara works of the school survive, apart from the somewhat 
oracular Sütras attributed to the legendary figure Kanada. These are 
the Dasapadartha Sastra of Candramati, circa 500 AD, preserved in 
a Chinese version which has been translated into English by the 
Japanese scholar, H. Ui, and the ‘Bhasya’ of Prasastapada, a free 
elaboration of the Sütras dating from the second half of the sixth 
century, preserved in its Sanskrit form and available in the English 
translation of Ganganatha Jha with the sub-commentary of Sridhara, 
dated by the author 991 AD. The *Bhàsya' was apparently known to 
Sankara and later became the standard authority for the doctrines of 
the school. But the system itself was in evidence long before the 
date of the two pre-Sankara works that have survived, and the fact 
that Sankara states and attacks an atheistic form of the doctrine has, 
with other considerations,'*° led to the supposition that he was 
familiar with the lost Ravana Bhasya on the Sütras, dating from an 
earlier period. God is certainly a notable absentee from the cosmo- 
logical theory of the Vaisesikas as sketched by Sankara at the 
beginning of the first two Extracts to follow, where evolution of the 
world from its dissolved state at the beginning of the world-period 
is traced to the impact of past action on the atoms, without any 
appeal to the guiding hand of the Lord. 


Already in the time of Nagarjuna’s pupil Aryadeva (circa 200 
AD) the VaiSesika stood along with the Sankhya as the leading 
philosophical school of the Hindus. Yet, despite its antiquity, the 
Vaisesika, unlike the Sankhya, was still a living system in Sankara's 
day. And as it was adopted by the *Logicians' or Naiyayikas to give 
body to their system, it was still being subjected to creative 
adaptations, and defended in debate, far into the late Middle Ages. 
On the other hand the Sankhya system, as we have seen, was already 
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by Sankara's day being summarized as a standard but now defunct 
system of the past. 


The Vaisesika, however, had for long been a dogmatic system, 
relying on ingenuity of argument rather than genuine enquiry. 
Though the impulse behind the original formulation of their doctrine 
had been the desire to give an account of the physical world, it 
lapsed gradually into a kind of scholasticism, as the defence of 
traditional theories by an ever more complicated system of hypo- 
theses supplanted that practice which alone can give a naturalistic 
system true vigour, namely observation of nature. 


Although the Vaisesika system had not originally been an 
atomistic doctrine, it assumed this form at some stage before direct 
records are available. Uddyotakara (circa 650 AD),"' a later philo- 
sopher who belonged to the Naiyayayika school at a point where it 
had already borrowed the Vaisesika physics, argued that matter 
could not be infinitely divisible, and that you must assume some 
unit to account for the variation in mass between, say, a mote in a 
sunbeam and the Himalayan range.” But the Vijfiàna Vada 
Buddhists had already made short work of the Vaisesika atom long 
before this time, on very much the same sort of arguments as 
Sankara was to use later, and it appears that the Vaisesikas were 
never able to offer a cogent philosophical defence of this most 
typical part of their doctrine in its classical form.” 


The Sankhya world-view had been evolutionary and had im- 
plied continuity. Matter and mind were assumed to emerge from, to 
abide in and eventually to merge back into, their imperceptible 
ground, non-conscious Nature, which persisted through all change 
as the one ocean persists through all the modifications of its surface 
into waves, bubbles and foam. The Vaisesikas, however, did not 
accept the notion of Nature or Primary Matter that spontaneously 
unfolded its riches for the benefit of the soul. Yet their world-view 
was not purely mechanistic either, as spontaneous activity was 
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attributed to the primary atoms. ^ It paid attention to the element of 
discontinuity in our experience, though not stressing it exclusively 
in the manner of the Buddhist schools. For the Vaisesika, all change 
results from movement amongst eternal, qualitatively changeless 
atoms. It is abrupt and momentary in character, though our cognitive 
apparatus cannot record the changes at the speed with which they 
actually occur. Changes in the world can be induced by the willed 
activity (prayatna) of the individual, though he has to contend with 
the natural properties of the atoms, and, in the more developed 
forms of the system, with the occult latent force of past actions and 
with the will of God. The introduction of occult forces and of God 
into what was originally a purely naturalistic system requires a little 
explanation. 


As the idea of rebirth, and the idea of escape from the sufferings 
of rebirth, came to dominate Indian religious thought, every 
philosophical system had to adapt itself to this end if it was to have 
any appeal to the people and to survive. The Vaisesikas eventually 
included a theory of liberation in their doctrine, and even an appeal 
to God as efficient cause or controller of the play of the atoms. But 
these were mere external embellishments, coming as afterthoughts 
added onto the old naturalistic system. The notion of God played no 
part in that form of the Vaisesika system which was attacked by 
Sankara. But all post-upanishadic philosophers were required to 
explain how a person's deeds could be performed and disappear, and 
yet give rise to morally appropriate effects at widely separated 
intervals of time and in new births. To explain this, the Vaisesikas 
appealed to the concept of ‘adrsta’, or the hidden power of deeds to 
bring about their morally appropriate result at some future time or 
in some future birth. The notion of occult force (adrsta) was not a 
fruitful concept in a naturalistic system. If you introduce what is 
fundamentally an ethical concept into a naturalistic system it tends 
to stifle enquiry. When the spirit of enquiry flags, one can then 
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always appeal to ‘adrsta’ or occult forces and feel that one is in 
possession of an answer to one's problem that is in conformity with 
one's system. 


One of the important results of the acceptance of the theory of 
occult force was its effect on the Vaisesika theory of the soul. The 
latter had originally been conceived, in the manner of the Jainas, as 
co-terminous with the body. But it now had to be assumed to be 
omnipresent in order to experience the various results of its deeds 
wherever they might occur. With the soul all-pervading, and there- 
fore motionless, the root of its activity could no longer be seen in 
movement, but was traced to will or effort (prayatna). Willing, 
feeling, knowing and desiring were not conceived as continuous 
processes going on in the soul, but as qualities that momentarily 
emerged in it at the appropriate stimulus. The element of ‘moment- 
ariness' that so often crops up in the doctrine, derived partly from 
Buddhist inspiration, and was responsible for Sankara referring to 
the Vaisesikas as ‘semi-nthilists’ (ardha-vainasika), although they 
were thorough-going realists by European standards. Although the 
soul (atman) of the Vaisesika theory is omnipresent, it stands in 
complete contrast with the Self or Atman of the Advaitin. The 
Advaitin aims to realize in immediate experience his true nature as 
the Self of all. The soul as conceived by the Vaisesika is an 
individual object amidst the world of objects. However, it is 
conceived as imperceptible, and our knowledge of it is said to be 
confined to inference. '*’ 


Another very important innovation of the Vaisesika doctrine, 
first found in the surviving literature in the Dasapadartha Sastra of 
Candramati (circa 500 AD), is the introduction of a doctrine of 
categories. According to the final form of the doctrine, the world is 
explicable only if one admits that what it contains falls into six 
separate categories, namely substance, quality, movement, class- 
character, particular character and inherence. The list has awkward 
features, but marks an important step in the shift from the inspired 
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but somewhat rhapsodic outpourings of the ancient Vedic teachers 
to the drier, shallower but more precise formulations of the 
scholastic period of Indian thought. In the ancient Vedic texts, 
qualities, processes and relations had been freely conceived as 
material substances.'? To the Vaisesika it gradually became clear 
that all other categories, apart from substance, only exist in 
substances. And it was also recognized that there are no substances 
without qualities.'? The world, however, cannot be reduced to sub- 
stances and qualities alone. For a substance can, for instance, 
undergo change without losing or gaining qualities, and this change 
must be set down as a different category, other than quality, labelled 
‘movement’ or ‘karma’ in the system. It, too, can only exist in a 
substance. 


But what about the relation connecting qualities and the other 
categories with substances? When substances, particularly atoms or 
groups of atoms, come into relation, the relation is spoken of as 
*contact' (samyoga), which is a quality, and which is defined as the 
coming together of what were previously separate. But, according 
to Vaisesika doctrine, all other categories apart from substance are 
dependent for their existence on substances and therefore insepar- 
able (ayuta-siddha) from the substances in which they exist. As they 
are inseparable from the substances in which they exist, the relation 
connecting them with these substances cannot be the quality 
‘contact’, since the latter is defined as the coming together of things 
that were previously separate. So the relation connecting a substance 
with the other categories that exist in it is not the quality ‘contact’, 
but must constitute a new category, namely ‘inherence’ (samavaya). 
But as every category, including inherence, was conceived by the 
Vaisesikas as a kind of object or thing, their theory that a special 
category called ‘inherence’ was needed to connect a substance with 
all other categories that inhered in it fell into infinite regress, 
because a fresh instance of inherence would be required to connect 
the inherence, which was after all a separate category itself, with the 
substance, and a fresh inherence to connect the new inherence and 
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so to infinity. We shall find'^ that for Sankara the categories 
themselves were mere thought constructions, a new and empty kind 
of mythology. This was not because Sankara did not see any value 
in the substance-attribute interpretation of the world, but because the 
Vaisesikas regarded all their categories as absolutely distinct from 
one another, and in this form he regarded the whole doctrine as 
logically untenable. In particular, if the quality was totally distinct 
from the substance, its existence could not be dependent on the 
latter, as the VaiSesikas maintained. 


The Vaisesika’s concept of inherence lent itself conveniently to 
Sankara’s dialectical attack because ‘inherence’ was regarded by its 
proponents as a kind of thing. How could it function as the needed 
connection between two terms when it was a kind of thing, separate 
from all other things, which itself needed to be connected with the 
terms it was supposed to connect? The thorough-going realism of 
the Vaisesikas was bound up with their invention of a theory of the 
categories." After this, they were no longer naive realists but 
conscious realists, aware that they were choosing to be such. They 
made anything that can be known and named into an objective 
reality, including even non-existence (abhàva). Just as we find no 
difficulty in thinking of ourselves as sometimes being ‘faced by’ an 
‘awkward silence’ or a ‘surprising absence of self-control’ or a 
‘dearth of good vegetables’, so the Vaisesika, on not finding a pot 
in the corner where he expected to find it, felt himself to be some- 
how physically face to face with the ‘absence’ or ‘non-existence’ of 
the pot. Because they made non-existence into a kind of reality, they 
were able to define several kinds of it. The non-existence of a pot 
previous to its production from clay was labelled ‘previous 
non-existence’, its non-existence after destruction ‘non-existence 
due to destruction’, its difference from a clay bowl ‘mutual 
non-existence’. As we have already seen, Sankara rejected the 
theory of different types of non-existence on the ground that 
anything that could have distinct varieties must be existent and so 
could not be non-existence. '*° 
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Another point on which Sankara attacked the Vaisesikas was 
their theory of causality, which was opposed to that of 'Sat-Karya 
Vàda', which, as we have seen,'*’ he considered a useful basis for 
explaining the world-appearance from the standpoint of nescience. 
The details of the Vaisesikas’ complicated theory of causality need 
not detain us here. But a word should be said on the reasons why 
they came to contradict Sat-Karya Vada. According to the mature 
Vaisesika view, the whole was different from the sum of its parts. 
For the qualities and universal characters and so on inhering in the 
whole are not the same as those inhering in the parts. From the 
connection of the parts arises something completely new, the whole, 
which comes from the parts. The substance of the whole proceeds 
from the substances of the parts, and the qualities, etc., of the whole 
proceed from the qualities inhering in the parts. Whatever ‘proceeds 
from' anything else is totally distinct from that thing. Unlike the 
atoms of which it is ultimately composed, the whole is transient and 
disappears with the separation of the parts. On account of their 
theory that the whole was something new, over and above the parts, 
that came into being, the Vaisesikas contradicted the Sankhya view 
that the effect lay already present, though latent, in its material cause 
before production. They held the opposite view that the effect is not 
in any sense existent before its production (Asat-Karya Vàda).'^* 


Sankara could find little merit in the Vaisesikas’ teaching. He 
may have borrowed from Prasastapada a proof of the existence of 
the Self.” But he had no use for theorists who not merely 
neglected, but consciously contradicted, the doctrine of the non-dual 
Self taught in the Upanishads, believing themselves able to deter- 
mine the nature of the Self, the Knower of Knowing, with the mere 
weapons of perception and inference alone. As we shall see,” he 
referred to their congeners, the Logicians, as ‘the riff-raff of the 
Brahminical and other castes, whose minds have been deranged by 
sophistical reasoning, pitiable in condition and quite cut off from the 
traditional interpretation of the Veda'. Neither the metaphysics of 
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the Vaisesikas, nor their psychology, nor their theory of the Self, nor 
their theory of atoms satisfied the test of internal consistency. So in 
order to preserve the students of Advaita from the influence of 
heresies, he stated the main points of their theories and subjected 
them to critical scrutiny in the Extracts set out below. 


TEXTS REFUTING THE VAISESIKAS 


1. But we must begin by defending the doctrine of those who 
hold to the Vedic Absolute (brahma-vadin) against a charge 
brought against them by the Atomists. The Atomists, for their 
part, hold as follows. They maintain that the qualities which 
inhere intimately in a causal substance each bring into being 
a new quality of a similar kind in the effect-substance. We see, 
for instance, that a white cloth issues from white threads and 
does not issue from threads of any other colour. Therefore, if 
a conscious principle like the Absolute is taken to be the 
(material) cause of the world, consciousness ought to inhere 
intimately in the effect, the world, too. But as this 1s seen not 
to be the case, it follows that a conscious principle such as the 
Vedic Absolute cannot be the (material) cause of the world. 
The author of the Brahma Sütras refutes this supposition of the 
Vaisesikas, using their own logical methods. 


Their doctrine is as follows. They say that (before the 
world manifestation at the beginning of the world-period) the 
primary atoms (paramanu) remain without producing any 
effects for a certain time, each with its peculiar property such 
as colour (or touch or taste or odour as the case might be) and 
having the dimensions of a sphere of infinitesimal size. 
Afterwards, under the influence of the latent effects of past 
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actions (adrsta) and other forces, these primary atoms enter 
into contact with one another and produce the entire world of 
effects, beginning with the atomic compounds. 


In this process, the qualities inherent in the material causes 
produce corresponding new qualities in the effects. When two 
primary atoms combine to produce a binary atomic compound, 
the particular qualities of colours such as white, etc., inhering 
in the primary atoms produce a new instance of the same 
colour in the atomic compound. The particular quality per- 
taining to the primary atoms of having the dimensions of an 
infinitesimal sphere, however, does not produce a like quality 
in the binary atomic compound. The latter is taken to be of 
different dimensions, since they speak of it as characterized by 
minute size and shortness. When two binary atomic com- 
pounds combine to produce a quaternary atomic compound, ! 
they also reproduce their own qualities, such as whiteness or 
other colour-quality, in the quaternary compound. But minute 
size and shortness, though inhering in the binary atomic 
compound, are not reproduced in the quaternary atomic 
compound, since the latter is taken to have the dimensions ‘big 
size’ and ‘length’. The same process also occurs when a 
plurality of primary atoms, or a plurality of binary atomic 
compounds, or a single primary atom in combination with a 
single binary atomic compound, produce their effects. 


Thus you (Vaisesika) hold that binary atomic compounds, 
which are minute in size and short in shape, arise from 
primary atoms, which are infinitesimal in size and spherical in 
shape. Also that ternary and other (i.e. quaternary) atomic 
compounds, which are actually ‘large’ and ‘long’ and not 
infinitesimal and spherical, proceed ultimately from primary 
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atoms which are infinitesimal and spherical. Also that from 
binary atomic compounds, which are minute and short, arise 
ternary atomic compounds which are ‘large’ and ‘long’ and 
not ‘minute’ and ‘short’. If, then, we Advaitins maintain that 
the universe, as a non-conscious effect, arises from the 
conscious principle, the Vedic Absolute, what have you got to 
complain about? 


The Vaisesika will perhaps say that effect-substances such 
as the binary atomic compounds are characterized by positive 
dimensions which are contradictory to those of their material 
cause (the primary atoms), so that the infinitesimal size and 
spherical shape of the cause cannot be reproduced in the 
effects. But the universe (the Vaisesika would say) is not 
characterized in this way by any positive quality that is 
contradictory to consciousness and would therefore render 
impossible the reproduction in the effect of the quality of 
consciousness present in the cause. There is no such thing as 
a positive quality labelled ‘non-consciousness’ that could 
exclude consciousness. For non-consciousness is the mere 
negation of consciousness. The case of consciousness in the 
Absolute, therefore, is not parallel with that of the infinit- 
esimal size and spherical shape in the primary atoms. So 
consciousness ought to appear in the effect of the Absolute, 
the universe. 


But (we Advaitins) contend that this is not right. Infinit- 
esimal size and spherical shape, though found in the cause, are 
not, on your view, reproduced in the effect. And in our view 
the consciousness-nature of the cause (the Absolute) is not 
reproduced in the effect. So far the two cases are parallel. 
Now, the cause whereby infinitesimal size and spherical shape 
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are not reproduced in the effect cannot be the fact that the 
effect is characterized by other (and contradictory) dimen- 
sions. The fact is that the reproduction of infinitesimal size 
and spherical shape should be able to take place before the 
introduction of different dimensions. For the Vaisesika doc- 
trine assumes that after the effect-substance has been produced 
it remains for an instant (ksana-matra) without qualities before 
any qualities are introduced. Nor can you say that the reason 
why the infinitesimal size and spherical shape in the cause do 
not produce dimensions similar to their own in the effect is 
that they reproduce dissimilar ones. For your system maintains 
that the dissimilar dimensions in the effect arise from 
something else. It is said by Kanada, ‘““Largeness” arises from 
the presence of largeness or plurality in the cause and from 
(the results of the) new association of parts',? and ‘The 
(small) atom is the opposite of that'? and ‘And this also 
explains “being long" and “being short".'?* Nor can it be 
urged that plurality and largeness in the cause produce like 
qualities in the effect on account of some peculiar proximity, 
while infinitesimal size and spherical shape do not. For in the 
production either of a new substance or of a new quality all 
the qualities of the cause without exception inhere in their 
substratum (viz. the material cause). Thus the fact that the 
infinitesimal size and spherical shape of the primary atoms do 
not give rise to like qualities in the effect is due to their very 
nature (and not to the operation of any external cause). Hence 
it 1s permissible for us, also, to say that the conscious 
principle, the Vedic Absolute, gives rise to its effect (the 
world) without reproducing in that effect its own characteristic 
nature of consciousness. 
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Moreover, there is no universal law that causes produce 
effects of like nature with themselves. For (on the Vaisesika 
view) contact (samyoga), an attribute, is seen to produce 
substances (when atomic compounds come into contact), 
which (constitute a different category and therefore) are by 
nature different from itself. 5 Nor can you object that it is not 
right to cite an example about an attribute (such as 'contact") 
when the subject under discussion (the Absolute) is a 
substance. For the attribute was only cited with the limited 
purpose of illustrating the production of effects of different 
nature from their causes. There is no reason for any such 
restriction as *only substances may be cited to show anything 
about substances, only attributes may be cited to show 
anything about attributes’. The author of your own Sitras 
himself cited an attribute to prove a point about a substance: 
*Because the contact between the perceptible and the im- 
perceptible is itself imperceptible, it follows that the body 
does not consist of the five elements’. The contact between 
the earth and the ether, which are respectively perceptible and 
imperceptible, is itself imperceptible. In the same way, if the 
body did inhere in the five elements, some of which are 
perceptible (earth, water and fire) and some not (ether and 
wind)," it would itself be imperceptible. But it is in fact per- 
ceptible. So it cannot be made up out of the five elements (and 
is in fact composed of the earth-element alone).'** The author 
of the Vaisesika Sutras is prepared to argue thus, even though 
(on his own system) contact is an attribute and the body a 
substance. (Hence we were justified, in terms of the 
Vai$esika's own system, in arguing that the upanishadic 
Absolute might well produce non-conscious objects, though 
itself conscious: for the Vaisesikas themselves argue that the 
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attribute ‘contact’ produces substances as its effect, and these 
are radically different from attributes according to their 
system.) ? 

4$ 
2. Now the author of the Sütras proceeds to refute the theory 
of atomism. That doctrine arises as follows. In the world, sub- 
stances composed of parts, such as cloths, etc., are seen to be 
frequently produced from the component substances, such as 
the threads that make them up, aided by the relation ‘contact’. 
From this we infer that everything composed of parts is pro- 
duced in the same way from further component substances. 
The point where this division into parts and wholes stops is the 
primary atom (paramanu), the ultimate irreducible limit of the 
process of division.’ 


This whole universe, consisting of mountains and oceans 
and all else, is a whole consisting of parts. And because it has 
parts, it has a beginning and an end (in time). And since no 
effect can exist without a cause, Kanada holds that the primary 
atoms are the (material) cause of the universe. Because the 
four familiar elements, earth, water, fire and wind are found to 
have parts, the existence of four different kinds of primary 
atoms corresponding to them is further assumed. And since 
these mark the ultimate irreducible limit of the process of 
division, they cannot be subdivided further. When earth and 
the other elements perish, all things are separated back into 
their component primary elements, and this is the ‘time of 
dissolution’ (pralaya-kala). Then, at the time of cosmic 
projection, action rises up in the wind-atoms under the impulse 
of the latent effects of action that has gone before. That action 
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has the result of joining the atom which is its seat with 
another, by which process, through such intermediary stages 
as those of the binary atomic compound, etc., wind is 
produced. And it is the same with the production of fire, of 
water, of earth and also of the human body with its 
sense-organs. In fact, the whole universe develops from atoms 
in this way. The followers of Kanada maintain that the colours 
and other qualities in the binary atomic compounds proceed 
from the colours, etc., in the primary atoms, in the same way 
that the colour of a cloth proceeds from the colour of its 
threads. 


Against all this, we have the following to say. It must be 
admitted at the outset that the contact that supervenes between 
atoms (initially separate during the period of world- 
dissolution) must be due to action, for threads and the like are 
only seen to come into contact under the stress of action. And 
action, being itself an effect, presupposes some efficient cause 
(nimitta). And unless you admit all this, you cannot account 
for the initial occurrence of action at all. But even if an 
efficient cause were assumed, it would have to be taken as 
effort or impact or some other known cause of action. And 
since, as we shall show, none of these are possible in terms of 
the Vaisesika system, no initial action could occur in the 
atoms. 


There cannot, indeed, be any effort on the part of the soul 
in the time of world-dissolution, as there are then no bodies, 
and effort which (according to the Vaisesika) is an attribute of 
the soul, can occur only when there is contact between the soul 
and the mind when the latter is active within the body. This is 
also enough to refute the possibility of impact or any other 
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known cause of action. For all operate after the emergence of 
the universe: they cannot be the cause of the initial action (of 
the atoms). It might perhaps be replied that it 1s the latent force 
of actions earlier performed that institutes the initial action. 
But this would have to inhere either in the soul or in the 
atoms. In neither case, however, would the latent force be able 
to serve as the efficient cause to introduce action into the 
atoms, since it is non-conscious. We have already explained, 
in dealing with the Sankhya system,'*’ how no non-conscious 
principle can either act or prompt to action independently 
unless it is under the control of some conscious being. And 
since no consciousness arises in the soul during the time of 
world-dissolution (according to the Vaisesikas), it must be 
counted as non-conscious. Moreover, if the latent force were 
supposed to inhere in the soul, it could not be the efficient 
cause of action in the atoms, as it would not be related to 
them. And if you say that the atoms are related to the soul 
(purusa) which is in its turn associated with the latent force, 
then, since the relation of the latent force (as the efficient 
cause of action) with the atoms would be constant, and there 
would be no other cause to prevent it, their action ought to be 
constant (which would imply the impossibility of world- 
periods and so contradict the Vaisesika system). Thus it has 
been shown that no initial action can arise in the atoms, for the 
lack of any specific efficient cause. And if there is no contact 
there can be none of the whole complex of effects which are 
supposed to proceed from it, beginning with the binary atomic 
compound. 


Moreover, if there were to be contact between one atom 
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and another it would have to be either total or partial. If it 
were total, the atoms would have to conglomerate into a single 
mass (so that all their parts would be in contact). And this 
would result in all compounds remaining the size of a single 
atom. Moreover, we should be involved in direct contradiction 
with experience, for contact 1s invariably observed to take 
place between two substances which both have (their surfaces 
divided into) parts. If, on the other hand, contact between 
atoms be taken as partial, it would follow that the atoms had 
parts, which is self-contradictory. If it be said that surfaces 
divided into parts may be imagined in the primary atoms, then, 
since what is imagined is not real, the contact would not be 
real either, and there would be no ‘non-inherent cause'!€ for 
the production of any real effect. And without any non- 
inherent cause the whole complex of effects beginning with 
the binary atomic compound could not arise. 


We have seen how there could be no action to produce 
contact of atoms at the beginning of the projection of the 
world in any world-period for lack of any efficient cause. In 
the same way, it also follows that there could be no action in 
the atoms to produce final separation at the time of world- 
dissolution. For we can point to no conceivable specific cause 
for this. The latent force of actions previously performed 
cannot be cited as such, for it exists to produce further 
experience, not world-dissolution. So we have to conclude that 
(when a world-period either begins or ends) there cannot be 
any action to produce either any initial contact or final 
separation of the atoms, for lack of any efficient cause. There 
being no initial contact or final separation, there could not be 
the world-projection or world-dissolution either, for they 
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depend on them. So the doctrine that atoms are the material 
cause of the world is wrong. '® 


9$. 
“Ww 


3. The phrase in the present aphorism, ‘And also because 
they admit inherence (samavaya)’ refers back to the “There 
can be no creation and dissolution’ in the previous 
aphorism,’ and thus the present aphorism carries on the 
subject of refuting atomism. 


You (Vaisesika) maintain that an absolutely distinct binary 
atomic compound (dvyanuka) arises from (the combination of) 
two atoms and inheres in them. But no one who maintains this 
thesis can make out a case for the causality of atoms. 


You ask, ‘Why not?’ Well, the author of the Sütras gives 
the reason: ‘Because there would result infinite regress by 
parity of reasoning'. The binary atomic compound, being 
absolutely distinct from the two atoms from which it is 
produced, has to be connected to them by the relation of 
inherence.'® But the relation of inherence is itself likewise 
absolutely distinct from the two terms it connects. It has, 
therefore, to be connected with them by a fresh relation of 
inherence, as, like the atoms themselves, it is absolutely 
distinct from what it is related to. And as each fresh relation 
assumed would require fresh relations to connect it to its 
terms, the result would be infinite regress. 


To this it might be objected that inherence was directly 
perceived as constantly connected with its terms, never as 
either unrelated or requiring to be related through a fresh 
relation, so that no fresh relations had to be assumed to 
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connect it to its terms, such as would lead to infinite regress. 


But this would not be right. For if it were, the relation of 
contact (samyoga) would be in constant relation with its terms, 
just like the relation of inherence, and there would be no need 
to assume the latter.'é$ If you now maintain that contact does 
need the relation of inherence to connect it to its terms because 
it is different from them, then the relation of inherence, being 
likewise different from the terms it connects, will also require 
a fresh relation to become connected with them. Nor will it 
avail to say that contact requires a relation to connect it to its 
terms because it is an attribute, whereas inherence is not an 
attribute (but a separate category) and so does not." For in 
truth the reason for dependence on a fresh relation to become 
connected with its terms is the same in both cases,’ (namely, 
the fact of being absolutely distinct from the terms the 
relations are required to connect). The fact that one of the two 
relations, (viz. contact) is termed an attribute (while the other, 
inherence, constitutes a separate category of its own) has no 
bearing on the issue (which is governed by the fact that both 
are relations entirely distinct from the terms that they are 
required to connect). Therefore whoever accepts the relation 
of inherence as a principle distinct from the terms it unites is 
involved in infinite regress. In a doctrine that becomes 
involved in infinite regress, the failure to establish one (link in 
the chain of causation) results in the collapse of the entire 
edifice, and it could not even be shown that a binary atomic 
compound arises from two atoms. So this is another ground 
for the failure of the doctrine of atomism. 


Consider also the following. The atoms must be either ever 
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active by nature, or ever actionless by nature, or both, or 
neither, there being no remaining alternative. But not one of 
the four hypotheses can be made out to be the case. If they 
were active by nature they would be eternally active, and the 
world-dissolution could never set in. If they were actionless by 
nature they would remain actionless for ever, and creation 
would never take place. And to suppose that they are both 
active and actionless by nature is evidently self-contradictory. 
If they were supposed to be neither active nor actionless by 
nature, we should have to assume that both activity and rest 
were introduced causally from without. But in that case, since 
the latent force of action previously performed, or any other 
such causal force, would always be in proximity, they would 
be eternally in motion. And if the latent force of action and 
other such external causes played no part, it would mean that 
the atoms could never acquire action. So that 1s another reason 
why the doctrine of atoms is invalid. 


Now, the Vaisesikas have another quite unsupported 
theory. Substances with parts, they think, cannot be sub- 
divided into further parts indefinitely. The ultimate 
indivisibles are the primary atoms. They are of four different 
kinds (constituting the four elements wind, water, fire and 
earth), and are associated with colour and other properties 
(such as touch, taste and odour). They are eternal, and from 
them proceed both the fourfold elements, with their colour and 
other properties, and also the world of objects composed of 
those elements. 


From the fact of their being credited with colour and other 
properties, it is clear that these primary atoms can be neither 
atomic nor eternal. That is to say, the primary atoms would 
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turn out on this doctrine to be gross and impermanent in 
comparison with the ultimate world-cause beyond them, so 
that the teaching of the Vaisesikas would imply the opposite 
of what they intended. Why 1s this so? Because it 1s what we 
actually find in the world. Whenever we see an object in the 
world that has colour and other properties, it 1s invariably 
grosser and less permanent than its (material) cause. The cloth 
is gross and impermanent in comparison with the threads of 
which it is made. And the threads, in their turn, are gross and 
impermanent in comparison with the yarn. Now, these primary 
atoms, as conceived by the Vaisesikas, have colour and other 
properties. It follows, therefore, that they, too, must have 
material causes, and must be gross and impermanent in 
comparison with them. 


No doubt they argue that primary atoms must be eternal, 
in the aphorism, ‘Whatever exists and has no cause is 
eternal’.'” But our arguments have shown that this will not 
apply to the atoms. The primary atoms must have a cause, for 
the reason we have already given." It is true that they give 
another reason, too, why the primary atoms must be eternal, 
namely, ‘If nothing were permanent, there could be no specific 
denials of the permanence of individual things’.'” But even 
this will not suffice to give certain proof that the primary 
atoms must be eternal. It 1s only if there were no permanent 
entity at all that it would be meaningless to speak of 
impermanence: it does not follow that the primary atoms have 
to be assumed to be eternal to avoid this absurdity. There is 
also another eternal entity, the supreme cause of all, the Vedic 
Absolute (brahman). 


No entity can be established as real through the mere fact 
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that words are used to refer to it. For words acquire 
significance and meanings acquire validity only by referring 
to what has already been established as real by other means of 
knowledge. 


The Vaisesikas mention a third reason (for the eternity of 
their atoms), too, in the aphorism ‘And absence of know- 
ledge'.!? If this Sūtra be interpreted to imply that we had 
‘absence of knowledge’, that is, no direct perception of the 
real (and eternal) material causes of perceptible effects (1.e. no 
perception of the eternal atoms), then the binary atomic 
compounds (since they are also the imperceptible material 
causes of perceptible effects) would have to be classed as 
eternal (like the atoms, and this would not agree with the 
Vaigesika system)."^ Perhaps, to avoid this, they will 
introduce the qualification ‘excluding composite sub- 
stances'. 5 But we shall then be left with ‘having no cause’ as 
the reason for eternality. (But this interpretation of the Sütra 
must be incorrect), as the same point has been made at 
Vaisesika Sūtra IV.i.1,! and the present Sūtra cannot be 
interpreted as a mere useless repetition. 


Perhaps, then, the attempt will be made to interpret the 
aphorism to mean that we are ignorant of any cause of the 
destruction of anything real, except the separation of its 
component parts or their destruction, and as neither of these 
applies to the atom it must be eternal. But this would be 
wrong, as there is no rule that these are the only two ways in 
which an atom can be destroyed. Such a rule would only hold 
good where the only kind of causality admitted was that in 
which a plurality of causal substances combined together as 
parts to produce a new substance as whole. The case is quite 
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otherwise, however, where the cause 1s taken to be a universal, 
in itself free from all particular qualifications, which assumes 
new states (avastha) involving particularity.” For in this case 
‘destruction’ need mean no more than the dissolution of some 
concrete form assumed by the cause, like the dissolution of the 
solidity of a pat of sacrificial butter (1n the fire, implying the 
liquefaction but not the destruction of the butter). Therefore it 
is as we have said: because the primary atoms are credited 
with colour and other properties, the doctrine of the VaiSesikas 
turns out to imply the opposite of what they intended.” And 
so for this reason again, the doctrine of the Atomists is 
unfounded. l 


Now, the elements are thought of in the world as being 
four. Earth is the grossest, having the attributes of odour, taste, 
colour and tangibility. Water is more subtle, having only the 
qualities of colour, taste and tangibility. Fire 1s yet subtler, 
having only colour and tangibility. And wind is the subtlest, 
having tangibility alone. These four are thought of as 
progressing in order from the more gross to the more subtle, 
according to whether they contain more or less sensory 
attributes. A question, then, arises for the Vaisesika. Should he 
or should he not assume that the atoms from which the four 
elements are respectively composed show a similar 
progression from more to less sensory attributes? 


Well, as the author of our own Sütras says, either view 
involves inextricable faults of reasoning. Suppose you assume 
a progression from more attributes to less, then where there 
are more attributes there will be a material accumulation and 
the ‘atoms’ will no longer be atomic. You cannot deny that 
accretion of attributes implies accretion of mass, for the latter 
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1S seen to accompany accretion of attributes amongst the 
effects of atoms, the elements.'” 


But what if, in order to avoid any progression in the attri- 
butes of the different kinds of atoms, you decline to assume 
that the classes of atoms from which the four elements are 
respectively composed show a corresponding progression 
from more attributes to less? If all the atoms were assumed to 
have but one attribute each, then there could not be the 
sensation of touch in fire, nor of colour and tangibility in 
water, nor of taste, colour and tangibility in earth.'*° For the 
qualities of the effects (perceptible elements) follow those of 
the material cause (primary atoms). If, on the other hand, each 
atom had all four attributes then one ought to perceive odour 
in water, odour and taste in fire, and odour and colour and 
taste in wind. But this 1s not found to be the case. So on this 
ground also the doctrine of the Atomists fails.!?! 


0, 
Ww 


4. The doctrine (of the Sankhyas) that Nature is the cause of 
the world has been adopted by certain true experts in the 
Vedic teaching like Manu, by way of illustrating particular 
aspects of the received doctrine, such as the reality of the 
effect before production (Sat-karya Vada), etc. But this other 
doctrine (of the Vaisesikas) that everything proceeds from 
primary atoms has not been accepted by any properly 
instructed person in relation to any aspect, so that it is in utter 
discredit with Vedic teachers. 


Moreover, the Vaisesikas believe in six ‘categories’ (pad- 
artha), mere scholastic constructions, called substance, quality, 
movement, universal character, particular character and 
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inherence (samavaya), each absolutely distinct from the others 
and having different characteristics, as distinct as ‘man’, 
‘horse’ and ‘hare’. They hold this, and in the same breath 
maintain the contradictory proposition that whatever is not 
itself substance is dependent on substance. '® 


Now, this is not right. Why not? Because in the world 
things that are distinct from one another like hares, grass and 
trees are not mutually dependent for their existence. And in 
the same way, it would follow that if substance and all the 
other categories were completely distinct from one another in 
nature, qualities and the rest could not be dependent for their 
existence on substance (as the Vaisesikas maintain). 


Or suppose that the existence of the other categories does 
depend on substance. In that case, when the substance exists, 
they will exist, and, when it does not exist, they will not exist. 
And from this it would follow that all that really exists is the 
substance itself, being characterized by a number of different 
words in accordance with its different states. It would be like 
a person called Devadatta, who, remaining one and the same, 
is spoken of and thought of differently when he assumes 
different rôles. But if this were so, the Vaisesikas would find 
themselves to have contradicted their own position and to have 
adopted that of the Sánkhyas.!? 


But, you will say, is it not a fact that smoke is quite 
different from fire and yet 1s seen to be dependent on it? But 
in the case of fire and smoke'* the difference is guaranteed by 
direct perception. But what about such cases as ‘white 
blanket’, ‘brown cow’, ‘blue lotus'?!? Here all that is 
perceived is a substance having such and such a distinctive 
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quality. Hence substance and quality are never perceived as 
distinct in the way fire and smoke are. Hence it follows that 
the quality is the substance. And this also shows that the other 
categories, movement, universal character, particular character 
and inherence are also of the nature of substance. 


The Vaisesikas will perhaps re-affirm that the other cate- 
gories are different from substance, claiming that the reason 
why the other categories are dependent on substance is that 
they are ‘inseparable’ (ayuta-siddha) from it.5 If so, the 
inseparability must be inseparability either of place or of time 
or of nature. But in none of these modes can inseparability be 
defended. If the other categories were inseparable from 
substance in place, this would contradict other Vaisesika 
tenets. What they say elsewhere implies that a cloth made of 
threads occupies the place of the threads only and not some 
new place pertaining to the cloth only, while the attributes of 
the cloth, like whiteness, occupy the place of the cloth only, 
and not that of the threads. For they say, ‘Substances produce 
a new substance, attributes a new attribute." The threads, as 
causal substances, produce the cloth, the effect substance. And 
the attributes belonging to the threads, white colour and so on, 
produce a new example of the attribute of colour and so on in 
the effect-substance, the cloth. This is their view. But if the 
substance and its attributes occupied an identical spatial 
position, this view would stand contradicted. 


Perhaps, then, it will be said that inseparability means 
inseparability in time. But this would mean that the left and 
right horn of a cow (which come into existence simul- 
taneously) would have to be regarded as ‘inseparable’ (which 
is ridiculous, because it would mean that one horn could not 
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continue to subsist if the other were destroyed). If, on the other 
hand, inseparability meant non-difference of nature, then 
substance and quality could not be distinct in nature, because 
the quality is apprehended as one with the substance. 


The Vaisesikas also maintain that when separable entities 
are related, we have contact, whereas inseparable entities are 
connected by inherence (samavaya). But this view 1s wrong. 
For a (material) cause must exist before its effect, and cannot 
be inseparable from it. Perhaps they will say that they took 
only one of the two terms related by inherence as inseparable, 
and that inherence relates an inseparable effect with its 
(material) cause. But even on this supposition, there cannot be 
a relation between a not-yet-existent effect and its material 
cause, for a relation presupposes the prior existence of the two 
terms to be related. If they reply that the effect comes into 
being first, and 1s then connected afterwards, their case is no 
better. For if it be taken that the effect comes into being before 
it is related to the cause, then their other statement, ‘There can 
be no entry into contact or disjunction of an effect and its 
material cause because they are inseparable','*5 falls to the 
ground. (Nor can they avoid this consequence by appeal to the 
principle that, because contact presupposes movement, the 
relation of cause and effect cannot be contact and so must be 
something different, namely inherence.) For just as they 
maintain that the relation of an effect-substance, which has 
just been produced and has not yet acquired motion, with 
all-pervading (and therefore motionless) substances like the 
ether 1s one of contact and not inherence, even so, the relation 
of the effect-substance to its material cause may be one of 
contact and not inherence (even though movement be absent). 
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Further, there is nothing to show that a relation, whether 
of contact or inherence, could subsist apart from its terms. It 
cannot be argued that the existence of the name and idea of 
contact over and above the names and ideas of the related 
terms proves that such contact or inherence actually exist in 
Separation. For we see that one thing, while remaining one and 
the same, can be spoken of and thought of in a variety of 
different ways in a relative sense, whether in regard to the 
different aspects of its own nature, or on account of its 
relationships with others. Thus Devadatta, though himself one 
and the same, may be spoken of and conceived in the world in 
different ways, according to whether special account is taken 
of this or that aspect of his own nature or of his relationship 
with others, so that he may come to be known at different 
times as ‘man’, ‘Brahmin’, ‘learned’, ‘generous’, ‘a child’, ‘a 
youth’, ‘an old man’, ‘a father’, ‘a son’, ‘a grand-son’, ‘a 
brother’, ‘a son-in-law’. And in the same way, one and the 
same digit, according to changes in the position where it lies, 
can find itself spoken of or thought of as one, ten, a hundred 
or a thousand, etc. And it is just in this way that two related 
things come to be referred to and thought of not only as 
themselves but also as ‘in contact’ or ‘in inherence’, and not 
through the existence of ‘contact’ or ‘inherence’ conceived as 
‘objects’ (vastu) separate from the related things. Thus we 
conclude that these relations cannot exist as separate realities, 
because we do not perceive them as such.'® Nor is there any 
question of the name and idea of these relations applying 
permanently to the things connected by them, as we have 
already said that one and the same thing gets different names 
and notions associated with it in a relative sense, both on 
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account of its own nature (as subject to development) and also 
on account of its different relationships with others. 


A further flaw in the Vaisesika system is that, because 
atoms, souls and minds? have no external surfaces, they 
cannot enter into contact as the system demands," for the 
only instances of contact observed are those between pairs of 
substances that both have surfaces. Nor will it do to say that 
atoms, minds and souls have imaginary surfaces, as, if it were 
possible to bring things into existence by the mere power of 
the imagination, everyone would realize his every desire. For 
there would be no reason for any restrictions of the form ‘Only 
this non-existent entity, illogical or logical, can be brought 
into existence through imagination, and the rest not'. And 
imagination 1s an arbitrary process which can wax abundant. 
Once imagination were allowed free sway, what would there 
be to stop anyone invoking a hundred or a thousand imaginary 
entities beyond even the six categories imagined by the 
Vaisesikas? The result would be that whatever anyone wanted 
would happen. One compassionately inclined person could 
wish away all transmigratory existence on the ground that it 
was nothing more than a great source of suffering to living 
creatures. And another person, attached to the gaieties of the 
world, might wish back into rebirth even the liberated ones. 
Who could stop them? 


And there is another point. Two partless primary atoms 
could no more enter into contact with a binary atomic 
compound, which has parts, than they can with the ether. Ether 
and the primary atoms, as ultimate constituents of the 
elements, do not enter into contact with one another like paint 
and wood. 
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The Vaisesikas will perhaps say that as the (material) 
cause and its effect can only be conceived as container and 
contained, the relation called ‘inherence’ must necessarily be 
assumed. But such a view is wrong, as it involves the fallacy 
of mutual dependence. It can only be established that (the 
material) cause and its effect are container and contained if it 
is already known that they are different. And they can only be 
established as different if it is already known that they are 
container and contained. The two propositions are in vicious 
interdependence, giving rise to the situation of the dish and the 
plum-tree.?? The followers of the Upanishads (Vedanta 
Vadin), for their part, do not accept either the difference of the 
cause and the effect or their standing as container and 
contained, since they maintain that the effect is but a particular 
state of the cause. 


And there is a further point. Since the primary atoms are 
limited in size, they must (face in all directions in space and 
therefore) have as many parts as there are spatial directions,” 
whether these be reckoned as six, eight or ten. And (because 
they have parts) they must be impermanent,’™ so that the 
assumption of the Vaisesika that the primary atoms are eternal 
and partless cannot stand. Nor will it avail him to rejoin that 
what we take to be parts, different from one another since they 
correspond to the differences of the various spatial directions, 
are in fact themselves primary atoms. For his atoms will still 
be impermanent. Everything undergoes dissolution into its 
subtler material cause in a hierarchical series leading to the 
ultimate (indestructible) cause of all. In comparison with the 
binary atomic compound, earth is the grossest substance of all. 
It is taken by the Vaisesikas as a reality, yet it is admitted to 
perish. And the subtler and yet more subtle substances (the 
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other three elements, water, fire and wind), being of the same 
general nature as earth (1.e. being material elements coming to 
form one world-system), must also perish. Similarly, the 
binary atomic compounds must perish. And finally even the 
primary atoms themselves, since they are of the same nature 
as earth (i.e. material), must also perish. And it will not be 
right to say that destruction never means more than mutual 
separation of the parts. For we have already shown how 
destruction may take the form of dissolution, like the 
dissolution of the solidity in sacrificial butter (under the heat 
of the fire). Sacrificial butter and gold and other substances, 
though not losing their parts under the heat of fire, become 
liquid and lose their solidity. Similarly, any primary atoms 
would dissolve into the supreme Cause and lose their 
determinate form. And in the same way it 1s wrong to think 
that new effects are brought into being only by the entry into 
contact of the parts. For we see that milk and water, for 
instance, give rise to such new effects as curds and 1ce without 
the accretion of new parts. 


And where the Sütra ends by referring to 'complete 
disregard', it means that the Vaisesika doctrine is a mere 
patchwork of empty rational constructions that stand in contra- 
diction with the Vedic doctrine that the Lord (i$vara) is the 
cause of the world.? It has not been in any way accepted by 
qualified persons learned in the Veda, like Manu.” Those 
who wish for their own good should therefore disregard 
completely this doctrine that primary atoms are the (material) 
cause of the world.’ 


S. 
“Ww 
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5. The doctrine of the Vaisesikas and others ** that desire and 
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the other mental phenomena? inhere in the soul is also 
wrong. For impressions, which are the cause of memory, 
cannot inhere in the soul, which (on the Vaisesika view is 
all-pervading and) contains no divisions. ! And because 
(according to the VaiSesikas) mind and soul are only in the 
relation of contact (while memory is in the different relation 
of inherence within the soul as its attribute, the mind would 
have no control over memory and) one could not be sure what 
was and what was not a memory, as anything might be a 
memory, or again all memories might rise up at the same time. 


Nor is the doctrine of the contact of the souls with other 
entities like the mind tenable, as they each belong to a separate 
class and are both inaccessible to the sense of touch.” 


Nor can the other categories such as attribute, etc., 
consisting of colour, etc., and the categories of movement, 
universal character, particular character and inherence as 
conceived by our opponents (the Vai$esikas) really be 
different from substances (as they suppose, because they 
maintain at the same time that they are inseparable from 
them). For if attributes were totally distinct from substances, 
and the attributes of the soul, such as desire, totally distinct 
from the soul, such attributes could not be in any way 
connected with their substances. If they claim that 
inseparables (ayuta-siddha) can be conceived without 
contradiction as different and held together by the relation of 
inherence, this is wrong in terms of their own system. For on 
this basis there could not be the relation of (inseparable) 
inherence between the soul, previously established as eternal, 
and such transient things as the mental phenomena like desire, 
etc., though this is demanded by the system. Or, to put it 
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another way, if the mental phenomena like desire were in the 
relation of inseparability (ayuta-siddhatva) with the soul, they 
would be constant and eternal concomitants like other things 
that are inseparable from it, such as its infinite size. And this 
is not acceptable, as it would mean that the soul could never 
acquire liberation??? 


Another point is that if the relation of inherence is 
different from substance, then the Vaisesika ought to state the 
nature of the connecting relation that unites it to substance. As 
the two are different, there will have to be a connecting 
relation, just as there is betweeri a substance and an attribute. 
If they reply that there is no need to state any such thing, as 
inherence is an eternal relation, then it would be impossible to 
maintain that there was any difference between different 
things connected by the relation of inherence, as they would 
be related eternally.?^ And if the substance and the categories 
were altogether different from one another (as the Vaisesika 
tries to maintain), they could not stand as possessor and 
possessed, any more than a pair of substances of which one 
had the property of touch and the other (such as the ether) not. 


Another point is that if the soul really possessed transient 
qualities like desire and the rest, which are subject to 
variations of intensity, it would itself be non-eternal. It would 
be hard to see why it should not have the defects of having 
parts and being subject to change, like the physical body or 
like a result. 


On the other hand the Kàrikà (now under comment) 
suggests that the defects of the soul, such as pleasure and pain, 
etc., are the result of external adjuncts, such as the mind, 
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which have been attributed to it through nescience, like the 
impurities of smoke and dust attributed through ignorance to 
the pure ether of the sky. If this is accepted, there is nothing to 
contradict the practical experience of bondage and liberation. 
For all disputants accept empirical experience as set up by 
nescience, and reject it as the final truth. So the assumption in 
some of the rationalist schools of philosophy that there is more 
than one self?5 is unnecessary and untenable.?9 


>, 
bo d 


6. (As for the Vaisesikas), while agreeing (with the 
Sarikhyas) that souls are many and all-pervading, they make 
them into material substances, per se non-conscious, like pots 
and walls. And they regard the individual soul's instrument of 
cognition, the mind (manas), as atomic in size and per se 
non-conscious likewise. And they maintain that desire and the 
other eight qualities of the individual soul?" arise in it 
privately through the contact of the mind-substance with the 
soul-substance. And these private qualities inhere individually 
in each separate soul-substance, without there being any 
intermixture with any other soul. And this, they say, con- 
stitutes the transmigratory life (samsara) of each individual 
soul; while liberation consists in the absence of the rise of any 
of these nine qualities in the individual soul... 


And the Vaisesikas further claim that any given mind is 
related to one soul only. But the fact is that any given mind 
must on their principles be in immediate contact with all the 
other individual souls as well, as (they regard the latter as 
all-pervading and) all are in equal proximity to it. Now, when 
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the cause is the same, the effect will be the same. And from 
this it follows that when any single soul experiences pleasure 
or pain, all the other souls must do so too (on the basis of the 
Vaisesika theory that souls are many and all-pervading).... 


Nor can the Vaisesika appeal to the principle of the occult 
force (adrsta) latent in deeds. For all of his plurality of indivi- 
dual souls are all-pervading like the ether. They are in 
proximity with all bodies equally, without so much as a 
distinction of a ‘within or without’. And yet they claim that 
merit and demerit as an occult force can be built up (by the 
individual) through thought, word and deed. In the case of the 
Sankhyas, the difficulty is that action lies with Nature and not 
with the individual soul. Since it lies with Nature, it affects the 
whole of Nature, and cannot determine the future pleasure or 
pain of this or that particular individual soul. But in the case 
of the Vaisesikas, the difficulty is the same. There is no way 
of determining, ‘This particular merit and demerit belongs to 
this particular individual soul’, because it will have been 
performed in conditions where every individual soul is in 
contact with every mind. 


Perhaps the Vaisesika will argue that every soul acts upon 
its own individual resolves, such as ‘Let me obtain such and 
such a result’, ‘Let me avoid such and such’, ‘I will make such 
and such an effort’, ‘I will do such and such’, and that the 
occult future results of their deeds accrue to each soul 
individually on the basis of these individual resolves. But the 
author of the Sütras replies, ‘No’. Any mind is equally 
connected with all souls (on the principles of the Vaisesikas). 
Since all minds are in proximity with all souls (because all 
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souls are all-pervading), it is impossible to establish any rule 
about what actions result (in what future experience for 
whom). Hence the fallacy remains (namely, that on the 
principles of the Vai$esika and Sankhya systems it is not 
possible to explain why some souls experience pleasure while 
others experience pain). 


Finally, the Vaisesika might argue as follows. He might 
say that, even though each soul is all-pervading, contact with 
the mind, which is after all tied to a particular body, will only 
occur in that part of the soul which is enclosed within that 
body. Hence the resolves and their execution and the later 
experience of pleasure and pain through merit and demerit all 
pertain to that part of the soul only.” 


Butthe author of the Sütras replies that this theory will not 
succeed either. For, because all souls are all-pervading, they 
are present in all bodies. Now, the Vaisesikas cannot assume 
that there 1s any part of the soul marked off by the body (since 
in terms of their own system the soul is eternal and could not 
have parts). Even if the partless soul were imagined to have 
Such a part, it could not be established that (such an imaginary 
part) was a real agent producing real effects, from the mere 
fact of its being something imaginary. And again, since the 
body would be in proximity with all souls (they being 
all-pervading), it would be impossible to say that it was born 
as the body of any one particular soul rather than of any of the 
others. 


Or let us assume for argument's sake that the merit and 
demerit of a given act lie in that place within a given (all- 
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pervading) soul that did the action. Then (the absurd result 
would follow that) it should be logically possible that two 
souls that have the same experience of pleasure and pain could 
experience it in the same body. For merit and demerit can be 
earned by two souls through acts committed in the same place. 
We see, for instance, that sometimes Devadatta experiences a 
certain degree of pleasure and pain at a given spot and that his 
body vacates that spot, while Yajfiadatta enters that spot and 
is seen by others to experience pleasure and pain to the same 
degree. And that would not be possible unless Devadatta and 
Yajfiadatta had earned this particular piece of merit at the 
same place (but in different bodies). 


Furthermore, one who maintains that a soul can have 
spatial parts will not (on the basis of this theory) be able to 
experience joy in heaven.” For his merit and demerit will 
exist in that part of his soul that is spatially delimited by his 
earthly body, whether Brahminical or of other caste, while 
experience of heaven and the like would take place in some 
other (very distant) part of his all-pervading soul. 


Moreover, the whole theory of a plurality of all-pervading 
souls is untenable, as there is no example to support such a 
conception. I ask you, can you point to any example of things 
which are many yet which occupy the same space? You 
cannot appeal to the fact that different qualities like colour and 
odour can exist in the same substance. For though they may be 
non-different from one another in so far as they inhere in the 
same substance, they are different from each other by nature, 
whereas the many souls of your system are not different from 
each other by nature. Nor can you say that your souls are 
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different from one another on the ground (of the doctrine of 
your system) that every substance has a particular character 
which marks it off from all else. For the notions of ‘difference’ 
and ‘particular character’ are inter-dependent.?" Nor can you 
adduce the example of the ether being all-pervading along 
with the other (all-pervading) entities.?!! For the upanishadic 
Absolutist (brahma-vadin) takes all such entities as illusory 
effects. Therefore it stands proved that only the (upanishadic) 
doctrine of the one Self is free from all fallacies.” 


i$. 
“ 


7. As the heat of the fire cannot be illumined by the light of 
the fire, since both are attributes inhering in a common sub- 
stratum, so cognition, as conceived by Kanada and his 
followers (the Vaisesikas), will not be able to reveal pleasure 
and other mental phenomena,”" for the latter are all attributes 
inhering in the same substratum as knowledge (viz. the soul as 
conceived by the Vaisesikas). Moreover, since pleasure and 
cognition both depend (in the Vaisesika theory) on contact 
with the mind for coming into existence, (and the mind in the 
Vaisesika system is atomic and capable of revealing only one 
quality of the soul at a time), it will follow that cognition and 
pleasure cannot both be in relation with the soul simul- 
taneously, and this 1s another reason why, if the Vaisesika 
system were right, pleasure could never be perceived. The 
same 1s true of the other mental phenomena besides pleasure. 
Being classed as different from cognition, they will not (in 
terms of the system) be in existence at the same time as it is. 
Nor can it be said that the mere relation of these phenomena 
with the soul constitutes their being cognized, for their being 
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cognized is a special qualification over and above their mere 
existence. That it is only through the special qualification 
wrought by cognition that they can be cognized at all 1s also 
clear from such memories as ‘Pleasure was cognized by me’. 
For the soul per se is without cognition, on the Vaisesika’s 
conception of it.” 


And the fact that the soul, as the Vaisesika conceives it, is 
without modification is a further proof that pleasure and the 
rest cannot be its attributes (as the system makes them out to 
be). And since the Vaisesika holds that the attributes of the 
soul (such as the mental phenomena) are altogether distinct 
from the soul (though they are attributes arising in it from 
some accidental external stimulus) why should they not 
belong to another soul or another mind, the relation being the 
same (total distinction) in all cases??? 


9. 
~~ 


8. Alternatively, there is a third view. When the soul (atman) 
acts, it is an active substance, and when it does not act it is a 
non-active substance. On this view, it can abandon action 
entirely. The peculiar point about this third view is that the 
soul is not a continually active entity, nor a passive entity 
prompted to act by the latent force of (past) action, but a 
substance so organized that when there is no action in it action 
can nevertheless arise, and when there is action in it, action 
can break off. The substance then persists in its pure state, but 
with the potentiality (Sakti) of action. And this, say the 
followers of Kanada (Vaisesikas), is the true nature of the 
agent. And they ask what could possibly be wrong with such 
a theory. 
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Well, what is wrong is this, namely that it is not the 
teaching of the Lord. How do we know? Because the Lord 
said, ‘There can be no being of the non-existent’ and so 
forth.?!6 This doctrine of the Vaisesikas speaks of the (coming 
into) being of the non-existent and the passing into non-being 
of the existent. 


If you say, ‘Well, granting that it is not the teaching of the 
Lord, is there anything wrong with it logically?’, we say that 
there is, in as much as it is contradicted by all the means of 
knowledge." How? Well, the doctrine maintains that sub- 
stances, beginning with the binary atomic compounds, are 
absolutely non-existent before they are produced, and after 
remaining in being for a time, become completely non- 
existent. Thus the non-existent is born as existent, and the 
existent lapses into non-existence; non-being becomes being 
and being becomes non-being. When non-being comes into 
being, it must be produced through the usual complex of 
causes admitted by the school, the inherent, the non-inherent 
and the efficient," though it is (at the time) as non-existent as 
the horns of a hare. But one cannot affirm that non-being can 
be produced or be subject to causation in this way, for such a 
thing 1s never found in the case of what is totally non-existent, 
like the horns of a hare. If (as on our own view)?” the pot and 
the like (effects) are taken to be already in being before they 
are produced, then it is quite logical to maintain that they just 
require some (efficient) cause to bring them into 
manifestation. 


Further, if the non-existent could become existent and the 
existent non-existent, no one could place reliance on the 
ordinary means of knowledge anywhere. For one could never 
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be certain that the existent was existent or the non-existent 
non-existent. 


And there is another point. The Vaisesikas maintain that 
the notion ‘It is produced’ means that some new substance, 
some effect, from the binary atomic compound upwards, is in 
relation with its causes and with the universal called Existence 
(satta). Before production it is non-existent. And after pro- 
duction it is brought into relation with its material causes, the 
primary atoms, and with the universal called Existence, 
through the operation of the whole complex of its causes. It is 
then said to be ‘related’ and to enjoy intimate relation with its 
inherent (material) cause. But how, will they kindly tell us, 
could there be an existent cause of the non-existent? Or how 
could the non-existent be in relation with anything? No one 
could logically conceive how (something utterly non-existent 
like) the son of a barren woman could be related with 
existence or could have a cause. 


Now, it might be maintained that the Vaisesikas do not in 
fact assume that non-being comes into relation with anything 
as we have represented them as doing. All that they do is to 
affirm that all composite substances, from the binary atomic 
compounds upwards, inhere in their material causes, and that 
it 1S as existent entities that they do so. But this will not do. 
For they do not admit the existence of the said composite 
substances before relation with the causes. The Vaisesikas in 
no way admit the existence of the pot before the operation of 
the potter, the wheel and the stick. Nor will they allow that all 
that happens is that the (already pre-existent) clay assumes the 
form of the pot.” It follows, therefore, that they must affirm 
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that the non-existent enters into relation with the cause, as this 
is the only alternative left. 


Nor will it do to say that the non-existent can enter into a 
relation of inherence without contradiction. For a relation of 
inherence 1s never found in the case of (utterly non-existent 
things like) the son of a barren woman and the like. And it will 
not help to say that it is the ‘non-existence of the pot previous 
to its production’ that is related to the cause of the pot, and not 
(anything totally non-existent like) the son of a barren woman. 
For both the non-existence of the pot previous to its produc- 
tion and the barren woman’s son are alike non-existence, and 
there would be the difficulty of explaining how one kind of 
non-existence could be different from another. For no one can 
point to any (positive) characteristic that would establish any 
distinction between the non-existence of one, the non- 
existence of two, the non-existence of everything, the non- 
existence after destruction, mutual non-existence and total 
non-existence. 


And since there are no differences within non-existence, 
the following way of speaking is not right either. It is not right 
to say that first the non-existence of the pot previous to its 
production attains to existence as the pot through the operation 
of the potter and the rest, and that that enters into relation with 
Existence in the form of its material cause, the raw fragments 
of clay, and is thus able to sustain the whole causal process, 
while at the same time denying that the ‘non-existence after 
destruction’ of that self-same pot can be subject to any causal 
process (which would bring it back into being again), on the 
ground that the only form of non-existence that is subject to 
modification through causal processes like production is the 
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‘non-existence previous to production’ of substances from the 
binary atomic compounds upwards. For both the 'non- 
existence previous to production’ and the ‘non-existence after 
destruction’ are alike non-existence. And there is no difference 
between one kind of non-existence and another. For instance, 
there is no difference between non-existence after destruction 
and total non-existence. 


If, finally, the VaiSesika should deny that he maintains that 
the non-existence of the effect previous to its production gives 
way to existence, then it would follow that it was existence 
that was attaining to existence, as 1f (what was already) a pot 
could become a pot or (what was already) a cloth could 
become a cloth. But this is just as much in contradiction with 
the deliverances of the ordinary empirical means of knowledge 
as is the view that non-existence attains to existence.” 


+ 


9. Where the text says, ‘One only’, it means that here there 
is nothing which does not fall within the range of the effects 
of the Absolute. 


And when it says, ‘Without a second’, it has to be 
understood as the negation of any second thing operating as an 
additional cause supporting Existence, and itself other than 
Existence, on the analogy of the efficient cause, the potter, 
moulding the clay into a pot. 


Objection: But is it not a fact that, even on the thesis of the 
Vaisesikas,"? everything is correlated with Existence, for (in 
their view) the word and the idea ‘Existence’ accompanies all 
categories such as substance and quality, as when we speak of 
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an ‘existent substance’, an ‘existent quality’ or an ‘existent 
movement’? 


Answer: This might be true as regards the present, but, as 
regards the past, the VaiSesikas do not admit that any given 
effect was existent before its production, for they explicitly 
maintain the opposite view, namely that the effect was 
non-existent before production. And they are by no means 
reconciled to the (upanishadic) doctrine that Existence, one 
only without a second, existed before the production of the 
universe. Thus the Existence of which the Upanishad speaks 
(in the text at present under comment), and which it illustrates 
from clay and other such examples, is different from 
‘Existence’ as imagined by the Vaisesikas.?? 


>, 
d 


10. As for the argument that the origin of the ether was 
rationally impossible and that the texts teaching it ought for 
this reason to be interpreted figuratively — to this we reply 
that there is no ground for supposing the origination of the 
ether to be impossible. (On the contrary, reason teaches that 
the ether must be an effect and so have a beginning.) For it is 
an observed fact in the world that being distinct implies being 
a modification. Pots and basins and buckets, for instance, 
though made of clay, are mutually distinct. Similarly, 
arm-bands and bracelets and ear-rings, though all made of 
gold, are mutually distinct, as are needles and arrows and 
swords made of iron. But that (i.e. the Self) which is not a 
product of modification is never found to be distinct from 
anything else. The ether, however, is known to be distinct 
from earth and the other elements. Hence it, too, must be a 
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product of modification. And the space, time and primary 
atoms (of the Vai$esika system) must also be effects... 


A further objection was raised (by the Vaisesikas), who 
said that the ether could not have a beginning, because being 
caused and having a beginning demands an ‘inherent cause’, 
consisting of a plurality of substances of a like kind (such as 
we find in the case of threads being woven into cloth), and that 
this was not possible in the case of the ether.” To this we 
(Advaitins) reply that there is no law that only causes of like 
kind produce effects, and not dissimilar ones. The threads and 
the relation of contact binding them are causes of the cloth (on 
the Vaisesika view), but they are not of like kind,”” for one is 
a substance and the other an attribute.” Nor is there any rule 
that the instrumental causes, such as the shuttle and the loom, 
should be of like kind. Nor will it avail you to say that the 
maxim that origination proceeds only from causes of like kind 
applies only to material causes (and not to efficient causes). 
For a rope will sometimes be found to have been woven from 
strands consisting of substances of different kinds, such as 
cotton yarn and cow's hair. Blankets, too, are sometimes 
woven as patchworks of cotton and wool. If, on the other 
hand, you take very widely applicable characteristics like 
‘exist’ or “being a substance’ as criteria of ‘being of like kind’, 
then the rule becomes meaningless, as on this basis everything 
is of like kind with everything else. 


Nor is there in fact any law that it is only groups of sub- 
stances that produce origination and not single substances. For 
you (VaiSesikas) admit that the primary atom and the (atomic) 
mind produce their own initial movement unaided and without 
connection with other substances. It will not help you to point 
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out that movement is not a substance, and to claim that the law 
that only groups of substances and not single substances 
produce effects applies only to the production of substances. 
For we have the example (quoted by the Sankhyas) of the 
transformation (of milk into curds). Your law would only hold 
if it was invariably in conjunction with some other substance 
that a substance originated an effect. But in fact it is admitted 
that one substance alone may constitute its own effect if it 
assumes some new state. Sometimes transformation of several 
different substances into one occurs, as in the case of earth and 
seed and other factors transforming themselves into a sprout. 
But sometimes it is one substance alone that transforms itself 
into the effect, as when, for instance, milk transforms itself 
into curds. There is no divine edict saying that only a 
multiplicity of causes can produce an effect. Hence we must 
conclude, on the authority of the Vedic texts, that the universe 
arose from the one principle, the Absolute, and that the ether 
and other elements were produced serially in order. Hence the 
author of the Sutras remarked earlier, ‘If you say “No, because 
we find an assemblage of several causes”, we reply that you 
are wrong, as is shown by the case of milk’.””” 


Nor was it right to claim that (the ether could not have had 
a beginning because, since it was empty,) it would be 
impossible to point to any difference between the situation 
before it began and the situation after.” For we have to 
conclude that the distinction (namely, the possession of the 
property of sound) whereby the ether is now found to be 
distinct from the earth and the other elements did not exist 
before creation.” (As for the authority of revelation), the texts 
show that the nature of the Absolute is quite independent of 
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earth and the other gross elements, as a passage like 'not 
gross, not subtle’ shows.?? And the same text shows that the 
nature of the Absolute is likewise independent of the ether, as 
is clear from the words, ‘It exists without ether"?! Hence our 
view that the Absolute existed without the ether before 
creation stands. 


It was also argued that the ether is different in nature from 
earth and the other gross elements, therefore it could not have 
had a beginning. But this argument was also wrong. For a 
mere logical inference about the impossibility of the 
production of some entity may itself be erroneous if it stands 
in contradiction with Vedic texts.?? And we have ourselves, 
moreover, given positive logical arguments in favour of the 
view that the ether has a beginning. And we might now throw 
in another, like: *The ether is non-eternal, because it 1s the seat 
of non-eternal attributes (such as sound), like the (admittedly 
non-eternal) pot'. Nor can this argument be demolished by the 
alleged contrary example of the soul (átman).?? For no one 
who follows the Upanishads can accept that the ‘Atman’ (as 
there understood) 1s the seat of qualities. Nor can anyone who 
holds (like us Advaitins) that the ether has a beginning accept 
(with the Vaisesikas) that it is infinite in extent.?* 


ie 
ho d 


11. Even from the standpoint of ordinary secular reasoning the 
notion that the Self is afflicted with pain cannot stand. To 
begin with, one cannot attribute pain, which is an object of 
perception, to the Self, for the latter is not an object of 
perception. 


Objection: Well, cannot the Self have the quality of pain 
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in just the same way as the ether (which is not an object of 
perception according to the Logicians of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools) has the quality of sound??? 


Answer: No, because pleasure and pain on the one hand, 
and the Self on the other, cannot both be the object of the same 
cognition. The cognition which perceives pleasure has an 
immediately perceptible object. It cannot also have the Self for 
its object, since the latter (according to you) is an eternal 
entity accessible only through inference. And if it could, then, 
because the Self is one, there could be no knowing subject for 
that cognition." 


Objection: Even if the Self is only one, it can still be 
subject and object of illumination, like a lamp.”” 


Answer: No. It is logically impossible that the Self (taken 
as a whole) should be subject and object of the same act at the 
same time. And it is impossible to split it into parts, as it is 
partless.?* And this”? also shows the untenability of the 
(Vijfiana Vada Buddhist) view that consciousness splits into 
subject and object. 


Now, on your (Vaisesika) view, pain is an object of 
perception, and the (eternal) Self is an object of inference. But 
we cannot infer from this that they are respectively attribute 
and substance. For pain 1s invariably an object of perception 
and belongs to the same domain as colour and form.” If pain 
really accrued to the Self through contact with the mind (as the 
Vaisesikas hold), it would follow that the Self had parts and 
was subject to modification and was therefore transient. For no 
attribute 1s ever found to accrue to a substance, or to be given 
up by it without the substance being altered thereby. Nor does 
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anything that is partless ever undergo alteration, while nothing 
that is capable of acquiring an impermanent quality 1s itself 
permanent. Those who follow Vedic revelation cannot admit 
that the ether is an eternal substance having the impermanent 
quality of sound, as they do not admit the eternity of the 
ether," and there is no other example of an impermanent 
quality inhering in an eternal substance. 


Objection: Well, even if a thing is subject to alteration, it 
will still be eternal if it is invariably perceived. 


Answer: No, because a substance cannot undergo 
alteration except through alteration of its parts. 


Objection: Even if something has parts, it can still be 
eternal. 


Answer: No. The parts of whatever has parts must have 
first come together, and will therefore later be sundered. 


Objection: Not so, as there are impregnable substances 
like the thunderbolt of Indra. 


Answer: No, for we must assume that that, too, was 
composed from parts (and will therefore one day decompose). 
Therefore the thesis that the Self has pain and other 
impermanent qualities cannot proved. 


Objection: Well, if the supreme Self is not the one who 
experiences pain, and there is no other being who could 
experience pain, then there would be no purpose in taking up 
the study of the Vedic texts with a view to bring pain to an end 
(so that your explanation of the Vedic texts ends up by making 
them useless). 


Answer: Not so. For the purpose of such study is to 
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remove the erroneous notion introduced by nescience that one 
is subject to pain, like the removal of the villager's error about 
himself which prevented him from rightly counting the 
numbers.” We admit that the Self suffers from imagined 
pain.?? 


5. Refutation of the Buddhists 


The Buddha died circa 478 BC. His followers at various times 
in the centuries to follow called councils to hammer out doctrine and 
establish canonical texts. Buddha taught, not in Sanskrit, the 
language of the priests and the educated classes, but most probably 
in Magadhi, the vernacular dialect of Magadha (modern Bihar). 
What was remembered of the personal teachings he gave was 
embodied in the Sutta Pitaka of the Canon (Sutta = Sanskrit Sütra, 
Pitaka — basket), while the disciplinary rules were embodied in the 
Vinaya Pitaka. Buddha himself discouraged philosophical specula- 
tion. But Buddhism could not survive in competition with other 
faiths unless it offered some kind of rational grounding for its 
teachings, and gradually dogmatic treatises came to be composed 
and to be embodied in a third part of the Canon called the Abhi- 
damma (Sanskrit Abhidharma) Pitaka. Some time during the reign 
of Asoka (the estimated date for the event is 242 BC), the teaching 
was taken to Ceylon, where the Canon has been preserved in the 
form accepted by the then dominant school (Thera Vadins) in a 
dialect which is probably close to the Magadhi of the Buddha, and 
which has since become known as *Palr' ?^ 


Sankara and the other non-Buddhist philosophers of the main- 
land of India were not much concerned with the Pali Canon, and it 
is doubtful if Sankara even knew of its existence.“ The Buddhist 
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‘realists’ with whom the philosophers on the mainland were chiefly 
concerned, however, were a sub-sect of the same school which 
dominated in Ceylon. Known as the Sarvastivadins, they were 
already existent in the time of Asoka. Their numbers were greatest 
in north-west India, in Kashmir, in Afghanistan and in the cities on 
the silk-route leading between India and China Their Teachers 
taught and wrote in Sanskrit, and though the original Sanskrit 
versions of their texts have been almost entirely lost, the Chinese 
versions have in some cases survived. For example, the Jñāna 
Prasthana, the most important of their Abhidharma treatises, is still 
preserved in Chinese. A great Commentary (Vibhasa) on this work 
was composed in Kashmir some time after 200 AD, and those 
amongst the Sarvastivadins who followed this Vibhasà came to be 
known as the Vaibhasikas. Another branch of the Sarvastivada 
school affected to ignore the Abhidharma literature, including the 
Vibhàsa, and to hold fast to the word of the Buddha as preserved in 
the Sütras. This school was accordingly known as the Sautrantikas. 
In fact, however, their doctrine became intertwined with that of the 
Abhidharma literature of the Vaibhasikas through their very efforts 
to criticize it. Vasubandhu the Later, (circa 400 - 480 AD), the 
author of the only surviving large-scale exposition of the Vaibhasika 
doctrine, the Abhidharma Ko$a, is described by his follower 
Yasomitra as a Sautràntika," and on some points he criticizes the 
Vaibhasikas in that work from the Sautrantika standpoint. Some 
hold that Sankara’s Commentary on the section of the Brahma 
Sütras dealing with the Buddhist ‘realists’ (11.11.18-27) is concerned 
with the Vaibhasikas throughout, while others hold that the 
Commentary on the last two Sütras of the group passes over to a 
criticism of the Sautrantikas. 


The original insistence of the Sautrantikas on the Sütras to the 
exclusion of the Abhidharma was symptomatic of a new trend that 
began to appear amongst the Buddhist schools about the beginning 
of the Christian era. The goal of the earlier teaching had been 
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personal release. The new schools looked down on this doctrine and 
called it the ‘Small Ferry’ (Hinayana). In their own doctrine, the 
‘Large Ferry’ (Mahayana), the adept defers personal release and 
remains in the world as a Bodhisattva in order to work com- 
passionately for the removal of suffering from all living creatures. 
New Sütras appeared in which the Buddha unfolded his ‘deeper’ 
doctrine that was said to have been hitherto withheld from 
circulation because it would not have been understood. The Prajiia 
Paramità Sütra in its various recensions is an example. The new 
doctrine diminished the distinction between layman and monk, and 
taught that the Buddha-nature (tathagata-garbha) was latent in all 
creatures. The accompanying philosophical development was at first 
‘nihilistic’ in tendency. The Mahayana emphasis on the new Sitra 
literature involved the refutation of the philosophical constructions 
of the Abhidharma treatises of the Hinayana schools. Their concep- 
tions were refuted dialectically by Nagarjuna (circa 200 AD) and his 
followers of the Madhyamika (Middle Path) school, who soon 
extended the dialectic to take care of the Sankhyas, Vaisesikas and 
other prominent Brahminical and non-Brahminical schools.^" 


The Buddha had called his path a ‘Middle Way’, and for the 
authors of the new Mahayana Sütras the Middle Way and the path 
to truth lay through the rejection of all pairs of opposite notions. 
Nagarjuna fastened exclusively onto the negative side of the new 
teaching. He did not follow the new Sütras in speaking positively of 
the Buddha-nature as the root of all appearances (dharma-dhàtu): he 
spoke only of the extinction of all plurality.” In regard to the 
objects of the world-appearance, the Middle Way, according to him, 
consisted in saying that they were neither existent nor non-existent 
but ‘empty’. The extinction of all plurality (nirvana) is itself neither 
being nor non-being, as being and non-being are but two opposites 
which themselves belong to the world of plurality and appearance. 
The enlightened man is not deluded by the play of appearances and 
is aware of their emptiness (Sünyata). 
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Nagarjuna did not care to explain how the world of appearance 
could have come into being, even as appearance. Maitreyanatha 
(perhaps early fourth century AD), the earliest great Teacher of the 
Yogacara or Vijfiana Vada school whose name has survived, and 
who stands to Nagarjuna somewhat in the same relation that Sankara 
stands to Gaudapada, wished to make some provision for the 
explanation of the world-appearance and therefore interpreted the 
Void of the Sutras, not as absence of essence, but as a positively 
existent principle of consciousness, marked by the absence of 
duality (advaya). Even before Maitreyanatha, it had been taught in 
the Bodhisattva Bhümi Sastra that the world is not being, because 
all appearance of plurality is false, but that it is not non-being either, 
since there is a reality on which appearance is superimposed 
(samaropa).*” Maitreyanatha’s pupil Asanga (fourth century) was 
especially concerned with the practical aspects of the path and with 
easing the transition from belief in traditional dogma to realization 
that all was empty, and he re-introduced many of the ‘factors of 
existence’ (dharma) from the Abhidharma treatises of the Hinayana 
teachers, adding the important one of the ‘storehouse consciousness’ 
(alaya-vijfiana). The term “storehouse consciousness’ did not imply 
any permanent or substantial entity, but expressed the theory that the 
future experiences of an individual would not be conditioned by 
objects lying outside consciousness. They would be conditioned, 
rather, by the seeds (bija) and impressions (vàsana) left by his past 
experiences, which continued to dwell in latent form in the series of 
momentary flashes that constituted the true nature both of himself 
as an individual soul and of the world he experienced. 


By Sankara’s day, the main centre for the development and 
propagation of Yogacara teaching had long been the ‘university’ of 
Nalanda, not far from Pataliputra (the modern Patna), the ancient but 
by Sankara's time already derelict capital of Magadha. The 
outstanding Teacher of the period immediately preceding Sankara 
was Dharmakirti (floruit circa 650 AD), whose Pramana Varttika, 
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itself a kind of free verse commentary on the Pramana Samuccaya 
of Dinnaga, is quoted by Sankara and by his pupil Suresvara. A 
short logical work of Dharmakirti, the Nyaya Bindu, has survived 
in the original Sanskrit, and formed the basis of Stcherbatsky's 
well-known exposition of the philosopher. Tibetan translations of 
Dharmakirti’s more substantial works, the Pramana Vārttika and 
Pramàna Viniscaya, have also survived, and in the course of various 
joumeys to Nepal and Tibet between 1934 and 1938 Pandita Rahula 
Sankrtyayana pulled off the remarkable coup of recovering the 
Sanskrit original of the Pramana Varttika and other related literature, 
in manuscripts which had apparently lain in Buddhist monasteries 
venerated but untouched since being deposited there by Indian 
copyists in the thirteenth century AD or earlier.” 


We have had occasion to note that Sankara’s handling of 
Buddhist technical terms in his Commentary on Gaudapàda's 
Karikas suggests that he was not familiar with the early 
Madhyamika and Yogacara texts in which Gaudapàda was 
interested.” Holes have also been picked in his statement of 
Vaibhasika doctrine? but we have to admit that our present-day 
knowledge of Vaibhàsika teaching is incomplete, that Sankara’s 
statement of their doctrine was partially conditioned by the wording 
of the Brahma Sütras and perhaps by written (but now lost) or 
unwritten traditions about Vaibhasika doctrine current amongst the 
Vedantins of his day, and finally that he was more concerned with 
protecting the students of Advaita from the seductions of a 
non-Vedic path than with an objective statement of what the 
opponents actually said. Similarly, it was necessary for him to adopt 
a polemical stance against the Madhyamika Buddhists. With the 
hindsight of many centuries, it is today often claimed that, in the 
case of Nagarjuna at least, their aim was not to deny being but to 
avoid any affirmation of it that would reduce it to an object, and it 
has indeed been argued that they played their part in preparing the 
way for Sankara’s own doctrine.” But Sankara was concerned with 
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synthesizing the upanishadic, Brahma Sütra and Gita teaching, and 
for this purpose the purely negative rational dialectic of Nagarjuna 
was not the right instrument. He therefore denounced the 
Madhyamika teaching as unqualified negation and hence as contra- 
dicting all the means of knowledge (which affirm being), and as 
involving the absurdity of an attempt to negate the negator. 


The greater part of what Sankara has to say against the 
Buddhists, however, is said in criticism of the Vijfiana Vada in the 
form in which that doctrine was propagated by Dharmakirti,” and 
this is the only form of the Buddhist doctrine with which we can be 
certain that he had some measure of direct acquaintance. The 
Yogacara or Vijfiána Vada tradition, as maintained by Dharmakirti, 
derived, through Dinnaga, partly from Vasubandhu the Later, and 
was influenced by Sautrantika teaching.” If the Sankhyas saw all 
change as occurring within one identical substance, and if the 
VaiSesikas saw change as the coming together and parting of eternal 
changeless atoms, the Sautrantikas, for their part, took the fact of 
change very seriously, and, as a result, denied that anything had any 
duration or substantiality anywhere. They were left with a staccato 
series of momentary ‘factors of existence’ (dharma), each distinct 
from its successor in the chain, but succeeding one another so fast 
as to set up the appearance of a permanent observer (soul) inhabiting 
a world of solid, enduring objects. There being no material causal- 
ity, all causality was held to be efficient causality, and all ‘factors 
of existence', including cognitions, were conditioned to come into 
momentary existence by other momentary ‘factors of existence’ that 
had gone before. The external (non-mental) factors had their direct 
(hetu-pratyaya) and indirect (adhipati-pratyaya) causes. Mental 
factors (viz. ‘ideas’ in the Lockean sense) were conditioned partly 
by the immediately preceding mental factor in the series (sam- 
anantara-pratyaya) and partly by external factors as objects 
(alambana-pratyaya). The object is in one sense given in perception, 
since it conditions the idea. Yet it is (paradoxically) not perceived, 
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as, being momentary, it has already gone out of existence before 
perception can take place, like a distant star that may continue to be 
*perceived' in the world long after it is actually extinct. Perception 
is in fact pervaded through and through by imaginative construction 
(vikalpa).?56 


The Sautrantika doctrine, however, underwent an idealistic 
transmutation at the hands of Dinnaga and the logicians of his 
school. To begin with, extension as well as duration was shorn away 
from the objective reals, which were now reduced to unique 
point-instants.??" It was still maintained that they were in some sense 
*given' in perception, but all representation was now said to 
proceed through universal ideas, which were taken to be mere 
imaginative constructs. Only the unique point-instants are real, and 
all universals are fictions; but the latter are nevertheless the only 
basis of practical experience and activity in ordinary life. Each real 
point-instant being unique, individuals can only be grouped into 
classes on the basis of exclusion (apoha) of anything else. The 
individuals forming a class are alike only in being distinct from all 
other reals outside the class, and all representation of their 
behaviour depends on universal ideas proceeding from imaginative 
construction. Dharmakirti raised the question of how, if the reals are 
unique point-instants, universal ideas can come to be applied to 
them at all. As so often in considering the teachings of this school, 
one is reminded here also of Kant, who included in the most 
difficult section of the Critique of Pure Reason an effort to explain 
how the universal and necessary a priori concepts of the under- 
standing could be applied to the raw data of sense, which were 
totally disparate from them in kind. Dharmakirti, however, merely 
says that this is a problem that is only raised in theory, never in 
practice. Things which, because they produce a given effect in 
practice, can be distinguished from what does not produce it, are 
given a common name for purposes of communication.” 


But the object was not only reduced to a unique point-instant. 
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It was also declared non-different from the cognition whereby it was 
perceived. As the object is never perceived without the cognition, it 
cannot be proved to be anything different from the cognition.” You 
cannot argue that, because when a healthy eye and light are present 
we sometimes see a pillar and sometimes do not, it follows that 
cognitions must be determined by an object that is external to 
consciousness (ie. the presence of the objective pillar), for 
cognitions can very well (on the Sautrantika theory) be determined 
by the immediately preceding cognition. Knowledge is self- 
luminous. It is illogical to suppose that it could illumine a 
non-luminous object. It is the momentary cognition itself which 
assumes the form of an objective characteristic, say blue, under the 
impulse of the impregnations of previous experience."?' A cognition 
cannot be experienced by anything else beyond itself (say an eternal 
Witness), as the same objection would arise, namely that one 
thing cannot be aware of another that is different in kind.” The fact 
of hallucinations shows that there can very well be the erroneous 
notion that an external object is present when only a cognition that 
has assumed the form of an external object is present. Though 
consciousness is in truth without parts, it is taken by deluded people 
to be divided into three as object, idea and act of self-illumination.?9 


Sankara was committed by the text of the Brahma Sütras to state 
and attack the doctrine of the Sarvastivadin ‘realists’, the Vijfiana 
Vadin ‘idealists’ and the Madhyamika ‘nihilists’ in that order. The 
Extracts that follow are grouped as A, B, C and D. Group A consists 
merely of two short personal observations about the Buddha. The 
vehement hostility of the first, conditioned partly by the 
straightforward denunciation in the Sütra on which Sankara was 
commenting, stands in some contrast to the more lenient attitude 
displayed in the second. The remaining three Groups, B, C and D, 
give the statement and refutation of the three above-mentioned 
schools of Buddhism as found in the Brahma Sütra Commentary, 
along with further material from outside the Brahma Sitra 
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Commentary placed in its appropriate Group. Group B covers the 
Sarvastivada, Group C the Vijííana Vadins and Group D the 
Madhyamikas. The refutation of the Madhyamikas given in the 
Brahma Sütra Commentary is perfunctory, but it will be seen that 
there are more detailed attacks on this school in the Prasna and 
Chàndogya Upanishad Commentaries. i 


TEXTS REFUTING THE BUDDHISTS: 
GROUP A, THE BUDDHA 


1. And the Buddha, by teaching three mutually contradictory 
doctrines emphasizing the reality of the external object, and of 
Consciousness and of the Void respectively, showed himself 
to be a mere loose talker. Or it may be that he was consumed 
with hatred for the people and taught them contradictory 
doctrines in the hope that it would confuse them.?6 In any 
case, there must be no respect for this Buddhist teaching on 
the part of those who seek their true spiritual welfare.?5? 


$. 
- 


2. This non-dual principle of reality, void of knowledge, 
knower and known, has (as the Acarya Gaudapáda says) ‘not 
been declared by the Buddha'. It is true that in refuting the 
existence of external objects, and in supposing that 
Consciousness alone existed, he has said something close to 
the truth. But the true non-dual principle of reality can 
nevertheless only be found through the Upanishads.” 
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TEXTS REFUTING THE BUDDHISTS: 
GROUP B, THE SARVASTIVADINS 


3. We have said that no attention should be paid to the doc- 
trine of the Vaisesikas because it contradicts the Veda, is 
supported by vulnerable arguments and has not been adopted 
by any of the great Vedic sages of the past. It has been called 
a semi-nihilist doctrine because it is Jike the doctrine of the 
Nihilists, so it follows that the tradition that holds that 
everything is perishable (i.e. the Buddhist tradition, which 
unlike that of the Vaisesikas, denied the existence of any 
permanent substance) should be avoided even more carefully. 
This is what we now propose to show. 


The ‘Nihilist’ (Buddhist) doctrine has several different 
forms, either because it really is conceived in different ways, 
or else because it is taught in different ways to pupils of 
different capacities. Amongst the various schools, the 
following three chief ones are found. There are some who 
maintain that everything exists (Sarvastivadins), some who 
maintain that only Consciousness exists (Vijfiàna Vadins), and 
some who teach the doctrine that all is void (Madhyamikas). 
Of those who teach that everything exists,” some?" admit the 
existence both of internal (mental) and also external realities. 
They admit the existence of elements external to conscious- 
ness and of products of those elements, and also of minds and 
of mental components. For the moment we will confine our 
refutation to them. 


In their doctrine, the elements are earth, water, fire and 
wind. The products are the four qualities, odour, taste, colour 
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and touch, and the senses that perceive them, namely the 
senses of smell, taste, sight and touch. They hold that the four 
different kinds of primary atoms, the earth-atoms, water- 
atoms, fire-atoms and wind-atoms, being respectively solid, 
liquid, fiery and kinetic, combine to form the earth and other 
perceptible elements. There are also (as the basis for the 
appearance of an experiencing individual) the five ‘groups’ 
(skandha, of momentary factors of existence, dharma). These 
are formed respectively of the sense-organs and their objects 
(rüpa),"? consciousness of objects associated with ego-feeling 
(vijfiana), consciousness of objects associated with the 
feelings of pleasure, pain and indifference (vedana), deter- 
minate consciousness of objects (samjfia) and the various 
drives and passions (samskàra). And they believe that these 
groups combine to form the basis of all individual experience. 


On this we make the following observation. Our opponents 
hold to the existence of two separate aggregates, each having 
their peculiar causes. One is the aggregate forming the 
elements and the products of the elements, which has atoms 
for its ultimate material cause. The other is the aggregate 
formed by the five ‘groups’, which has the ‘groups’ for its 
material cause. They speak, indeed, of an aggregate arising 
from each of these two causes (i.e. atoms and ‘groups’), but, 
says the Sūtra, “They have no right to do so’. That is, no 
aggregate is rationally possible (under their terms). Why not? 
Because the things entering into aggregate are non-conscious, 
since the mind (as they conceive it) could only acquire the 
light of consciousness if the aggregate were already assured. 
They do not admit any other conscious principle such as an 
experiencer (a permanent conscious individual soul) or a 
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controlling God who should exist permanently and effect the 
aggregation. If, however, they claim that aggregation is a 
spontaneous activity, it is clear that such spontaneous activity 
could never come to an end (and this contradicts their doctrine 
of nirvana or release)."? Appeal to the existence of ‘currents 
of consciousness’ (asaya)’”* will not help either, as the latter 
are indeterminable as either different or non-different (from 
the series of pulses constituting the current).?? The theory also 
breaks down because the currents themselves are assumed to 
have the form of a series of discontinuous momentary flashes, 
so that they would be actionless’” and unable to promote 
action in others. Therefore the formation of aggregates would 
not be possible on the principles of the system. 


To this the Buddhist might reply that although no 
permanent conscious being effecting aggregation 1s admitted, 
whether as the experiencer or the controller, still, empirical 
experience is explicable on the basis of the causal chain 
(pratitya-samutpada) beginning with nescience. And if empir- 
ical experience is explained, nothing else is required. The 
factors of empirical experience, which begin with nescience, 
and each of which is the cause of the next member of the 
series, are found taught in various ways in Buddhist works, 
sometimes briefly, sometimes in more detail. One finds such 
a list as nescience (avidya), the will to sense-experience which 
leads to the formation of an empirical personality in a future 
birth (samskára), consciousness as the core of the individual 
(vijfiàna),"" the psycho-physical organism in its rudimentary 
state (nàma-rüpa),?" the six areas of contact (or 
sense-experience) (sad-ayatana), sensation (sparsa), pleasure- 
pain feeling (vedana), thirst (trsna), activity based on thirst 
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(upadana), changeful bodily existence (bhava), resulting from 
the merit and demerit of activity, birth, old-age, death, grief, 
lamentation, pain and despair. No one, they claim, can 
possibly deny this chain of causation beginning with 
nescience.”” And once the whole causal chain beginning with 
nescience is admitted to exist, and to be revolving continually 
like a wheel with buckets at a well, it is found to imply that the 
formation of aggregates must be possible.??? 


But this is not right, as the causes so far mentioned lead to 
production (of the next effect in the series) only (and not to 
aggregation of any kind). An aggregate could be admitted if an 
intelligible cause were assigned for it. But it is not. Nescience 
and the rest may cause one another mutually in your cycle, but 
they only cause the rise of the next link in the chain. There is 
nothing to show that anything could be the cause of an 
aggregate. True, you claimed that if nescience and the rest 
were admitted, an aggregate was necessarily implied. To this, 
however, we reply as follows. If you mean that nescience and 
the rest cannot arise except in the presence of some aggregate 
and so are dependent on it, then (if you wish to defend your 
system) you still have to explain what could be the cause of 
the ageregate.”*’ Now, we have already shown in the course of 
our criticism of the Vaisesikas that aggregation is un- 
intelligible even when supported by such assumptions as that 
of the existence of eternal atoms along with eternal individual 
experiencers who serve as permanent /oci for the conservation 
of the effects of past action. So it will be all the less 
intelligible in a theory in which only atoms of momentary 
existence are admitted, without any permanent experiencer or 
any permanent locus for anything. If the Buddhist now claims 
that it is this causal chain beginning with nescience that is the 
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cause of aggregation, we ask how this causal chain could ever 
be the cause of aggregation when it depends on aggregation 
for its own existence.” 


Perhaps you will now try to counter by saying that in this 
beginningless world-process (samsara) the aggregates beget 
one another of their own accord in a temporal series, and that 
nescience and the rest pertain to them. In that case, we ask: 
Does each new aggregate arise from the previous one 
regularly, and is it strictly similar to it in kind? Or is it that 
there 1s no regularity about the process, so that the new 
aggregate could be either similar to the previous one or 
different? If the new aggregate were regularly similar to the 
previous one, the human individual (pudgala) could never 
attain birth as a god or an animal or sojourn in hell (as the 
Vaibhasika doctrine maintains he can). If, on the other hand, 
there were no regularity in the process, the human individual 
could suddenly become an elephant for a moment, and then a 
god, and then go back to being a man. So both of the 
alternative consequences (of taking the aggregates as causing 
one another spontaneously) result in a contradiction with the 
tenets of the Vaibhasika school. 


Further, you hold the view that the aggregate that exists in 
experience is not ‘an experiencer’ in the sense of constituting 
a permanent substance. But on this basis experience cannot be 
anything that is sought by anything else: experience must be 
for the sake of experience. And so liberation, too, will have to 
be for the sake of liberation. There cannot be anyone else, any 
seeker of liberation (mumuksu). If there were anyone who 
sought either experience or liberation, he would have to exist 
at the time of his experience of liberation. And if he did this, 
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that would contradict the dogma that all is momentary. So the 
Sütra means that even if nescience and the rest (of the 
Buddhist's causal chain) could cause each other to come into 
existence, there still could not be an aggregate. For the latter 
cannot be established when no experiencer 1s admitted. 


It has been shown that it would not follow, from the fact 
that nescience and the rest of the causal chain could produce 
effects, that aggregates existed. Now (in Sütra 20) the further 
point is made that even this mere production of effects is 
impossible. The upholders of the doctrine that everything 
undergoes destruction every moment maintain that when each 
new momentary apparition comes into being the previous one 
is destroyed. But no one who holds this doctrine can establish 
a causal connection between one moment and the next. For the 
earlier moment cannot possibly serve as the cause for the later 
one when it either has already been destroyed or is in the 
course of being destroyed, as it will then have been swallowed 
up by non-being. 


The Buddhist will perhaps reply that he means that the 
cause of the later moment is the first moment in its completed 
state, and (regarded as now momentarily) existent. This, 
however, will not agree with his system, as to assume that 
anything existent went into action (to produce its successor) 
would imply its relation with a later moment.” Nor will it 
help him to say that the ‘existence’ 1s itself the activity. For no 
effect can come into being that is not in some way charged 
with the nature of its cause. And if he admits this, then the 
nature of the cause will persist into the time of the effect, and 
this will amount to a rejection of the doctrine of universal 
momentariness. And if he claims that causation can take place 
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without the effect being charged with the nature of the cause, 
he falls into the doctrine that anything might be the cause of 
anything. 


Consider again. The rise and destruction of a thing might 
be taken either as constituting the nature of the thing itself or 
as another state of the thing or as a different thing. But none 
of these conceptions is intelligible. If they constituted the very 
nature of the thing itself, then the words ‘thing’, ‘rise’ and 
‘destruction’ would be synonyms. One is therefore driven to 
assume that there must be some difference, and one might 
suppose that the words 'rise' and *destruction' were names of 
earlier and later states of the thing, while the thing itself 
actually continued to exist in between them. But even this 
would go against the assumption that the thing was moment- 
ary, as the thing would then be in relation with three separate 
moments, the beginning, the middle and the end. Well, let us 
suppose finally that the rise and destruction of the thing were 
absolutely distinct from it, as distinct as horse and buffalo. But 
then the thing would be quite unrelated to rise and destruction, 
and so eternal, (and not, as the Buddhist dogma requires, 
momentary). And if it were said that perceiving the thing 
constituted its rise, and not perceiving it its destruction, then, 
as perception and non-perception are attributes of the 
perceiver and not of the thing perceived, the thing would again 
be eternal. So this 1s another reason why the Buddhist doctrine 
is untenable. 


We have shown that, on the doctrine that everything 
suffers destruction after existing for a single moment, no 
previous moment can be the cause of a later one, because it 
has already been destroyed before the latter comes into 
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existence. Perhaps the Buddhist might rejoin that the effect 
comes into being even when the cause has already gone out of 
existence. But this will result in contradiction with his own 
tenets. The particular tenet that will be contradicted is his 
doctrine that phenomena arise through the co-operation of four 
causal factors.*** And if they could arise without a cause, then 
anything could arise out of anything, there being nothing to 
prevent this absurd consequence. And if they say that the first 
moment lasts until the production of the next, it would mean 
that the cause and the effect would be simultaneous, and that 
would be against the tenets of the system. For their doctrine is 
that all causal forces are momentary.”*° 


The Nihilists (Buddhists in general) suppose that all 
‘factors of existence’ other than ‘the three’ are composite and 
momentary. They call ‘the three’ the suppression through 
knowledge of experience arising through passion, the 
suppression of experience without knowledge?" and space 
(akasa). They regard these three as mere negations of 
empirical phenomena and as of inexplicable nature??? For they 
say that ‘suppression through knowledge’ is the conscious 
destruction of positive experience, ‘suppression of experience 
without knowledge' 1s non-conscious destruction of positive 
experience, and ‘space’ is mere absence of destruction. 


The Sütras will be refuting their conception of space later, 
for the present, they go on to refute the two ‘suppressions’. 


The Sütra says, 'Suppression can never occur, either with 
or without knowledge’. That is to say, it is impossible. And it 
is impossible, the Sütra says, because there can be no 
extermination. For these 'suppressions', with or without 
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knowledge, must relate either to a causal series or to a 
permanent substance. But they cannot relate to a causal series. 
For no causal series can ever be exterminated, since its 
members give rise to one another in an uninterrupted causal 
sequence. But they cannot relate to a permanent substance 
either. For there cannot be any such thing as an ‘inexplicable’ 
but total destruction of a permanent reality, for here recog- 
nition reveals an unbroken element persisting continuously 
amidst the various changing states.’ Even in those states 
where the identity is not clearly recognized, we may infer its 
presence by analogy, on the ground that we have perceived the 
persistence of an unbroken element in other substances. So the 
hypothesis of the two ‘suppressions’ put forward by the 
opponent cannot stand. 


And then that ‘suppression of nescience and the rest of the 
causal chain’, which the opponent imagines he included in 
“suppression through knowledge’, must either arise from right 
knowledge, together with its auxiliaries, or else just arise auto- 
matically of its own accord. On the first supposition there 
would be a contradiction of the fundamental dogma of the 
school that destruction invariably takes place uncaused.”” If 
the second view were true it would mean that the spiritual 
path?! and the teaching were useless. So, as the Sūtra puts it, 
on either supposition this doctrine is wrong. 

Now, we have already seen that they regard the two 
‘suppressions’ and space as 'inexplicable',?? and we have 
refuted the view that the two suppressions could have this 
‘inexplicable’ existence that is attributed to them. We now go 
on to refute the view that space could have an ‘inexplicable’ 
existence. 
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To begin with, it 1s in any case wrong to attempt to 
maintain that space has an ‘inexplicable’ existence, as it is 
taught as an existent reality, just as the two suppressions are. 
And space is known to be a reality on the authority of Vedic 
revelation in such texts as ‘The ether arose from the 
Absolute'.?? To those, however, who do not accept such 
revelation (i.e. the Buddhists) we must say that space has to be 
inferred to be a reality from the fact that it is the vehicle of 
sound, for we see that it is only real substances, like earth and 
the rest, which support their peculiar attributes like odour and 
so on. Moreover, he who maintains that space 1s nothing more 
than the absence of obstruction? finds himself also main- 
taining that when one bird is flying in the sky this represents 
an obstruction, so that no other bird who wanted to get up and 
fly could do so, and there would no longer be any space.” 
Nor could you reply that the second bird could fly wherever 
there was no obstruction. For space would then have to be 
taken as that positive entity that served as the /ocus of specific 
cases of absence of destruction, not as mere absence of 
destruction. ?6 


Moreover, in maintaining that space is mere absence of 
obstruction, the Buddhist contradicts his own fundamental 
tenets. For there is a passage in their traditions?" where a 
series of questions and answers follows from the question ‘On 
what, holy One, does the earth rest?’, in which the last 
question is ‘On what does the wind rest?’ The answer given to 
this question is, “Wind rests on space’. This would be 
impossible if space were not a positive reality, so this is 
another reason why they are wrong when they say that space 
is not such. 
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Again, they contradict themselves when they maintain that 
‘the three’ consisting of the two suppressions and space are 
‘inexplicable’ and not positive realities, and yet are eternal. 
For what is not a positive reality cannot be either eternal or 
non-eternal, since attributes can only be predicated of a sub- 
ject if they are taken to inhere in some real principle. And if 
substance and attribute were here in evidence, ‘the three’ 
would be realities like a pot, and hence not ‘inexplicable’. 


Further, because the Nihilist (Buddhist in general) holds 
that everything is momentary, he must hold that the perceiver, 
too, is momentary. But the perceiver cannot be momentary. 
And this is so, as the Sūtra puts it, ‘On account of remem- 
brance of one’s past experiences’. Remembrance means in this 
case the reproduction of an experience one had in the past. It 
can take place only if the one remembering is the same as the 
one who had the experience, for we do not find that one 
person can remember the experience of another. How, for 
instance, could one have such experiences as ‘Formerly I saw 
that, now I see this', unless it was one and the same person 
seeing on both occasions? Indeed, everyone in the world is 
familiar with the experience of recognition in the form ‘It is 
the same I who formerly saw that who now sees this’, which 
amounts to a direct perception that the one who now sees and 
the one who formerly saw are one and the same. If the agent 
had been different in the two cases, the feeling would have 
been, ‘It is I who remember, and it was someone else who 
saw'. But no one ever has this feeling. When such a feeling 
does arise, people feel that the one who remembers and the 
one who saw are different, and express it by saying, ‘I 
remember that he saw that'. But in the other case, even the 
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Nihilist (Buddhist in general) himself recognizes himself as 
the one sole agent in the remembering and the seeing, and 
says, ‘I saw this’. He can no more deny his own act of seeing 
and say, ‘It was not I’, than he could deny that fire was 
luminous and hot. And this being so, the Nihilist cannot very 
well deny that, as the connection of one and the same person 
with the two separate moments of seeing and remembering has 
been established, it will follow that the doctrine of universal 
momentariness has been undermined. 


But one might go further and ask the Nihilist why he does 
not feel thoroughly ashamed to go on recognizing himself as 
the agent in every successive cognition right up to his dying 
breath, and to remember all his past cognitions from birth on 
as having had himself as agent, while continuing to adhere to 
his doctrine that everything goes to destruction the moment it 
arises? He might perhaps rejoin that all this comes about 
through similarity.?* One might then reply to him that the 
notion ‘this is like that’ shows that similarity involves two 
entities. But as the Nihilist cannot admit that there is a single 
perceiver who could perceive the two similar things, his claim 
that recognition is based on similarity is just babble. If, on the 
other hand, there were really a single perceiver able to 
perceive the similarity of two moments, then there would be 
one person persisting during two moments, which would 
contradict the principle of universal momentariness. 


He might perhaps claim that the notion ‘this is like that’ 
was just a fresh cognition, and not based on the perception of 
an earlier and a later content. But this would be wrong. If we 
had to reckon with a fresh cognition revealing similarity which 
was quite different from what was meant by ‘this’ and ‘that’, 
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this would render the sentence ‘this is like that? meaningless. 
All we would be able to do would be to assert similarity 
(without specifying what was similar to what). For if a body 
of people engaged in a discussion decide to reject what is 
otherwise universally accepted as true, then no demonstration 
or refutation that is made within that circle will constitute an 
intelligible proposition, either for the speaker himself or for 
the other disputants. One should only advance that of which 
one can say, ‘This is verily so’. Anyone who speaks of 
anything else is merely proclaiming his own verbosity. 


Nor, indeed, can any empirical experience (which depends 
on recognition of ourselves and objects) be explained on the 
basis of similarity. For in recognizing a thing, what we 
recognize is the thing itself, and not something ‘like it’. It is 
true that in the case of external objects we are liable to error 
and might sometimes have the doubt ‘This is either that same 
thing or something like it’. But in the case of ourselves as 
knowing subjects we never experience any such doubt as ‘I am 
either that same "T" or something like it’. For we have the 
definite conviction ‘It is that same I who saw something 
yesterday who remembers the fact today’. So this is another 
way in which the Nihilist doctrine breaks down. 


And there is yet another point in which it fails. Because 
they do not admit any persistent material cause, they are 
reduced to the doctrine that being originates from non-being. 
They expound the doctrine of the origination of being from 
non-being according to the maxim ‘Because no effect arises 
until its cause has been destroyed’.*” The shoot, they believe, 
springs forth from the seed only after the latter has been 
destroyed, curds come only when the milk has been destroyed, 
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a pot only when the lump of clay has been destroyed. If the 
effect arose from a changeless and indestructible (kütastha) 
cause, they say, then anything could come from anything, 
without distinction. And therefore they maintain that because 
the shoot arises from the seed only when the latter has already 
been swallowed up in non-being, it follows that being 
originates from non-being. 


To this the Sūtra replies as follows: ‘The existent (sat) 
does not arise from the non-existent (asat), because this is 
never actually found to occur’. ‘Being’ (bhava) does not arise 
from non-being. If it did, then, since non-being is void of any 
distinctions, it would be meaningless to distinguish one cause 
from another. There is no difference between the ‘non-being’ 
of such things as destroyed seeds on the one hand, and the 
non-being of imaginary creatures like the ‘horned hare??? on 
the other, for both non-beings are alike in point of having no 
definable nature (svabhàáva).?! When no distinction in the 
cause can be established it is impossible to explain how shoots 
arise only from seeds, or curds only from milk, or how 
causation follows any rules whatever. If, on the contrary, 
undifferentiated non-being be accepted as the cause, then the 
shoots and other empirically real effects could as well be 
regarded as arising from non-existent creatures of imagination. 
But this is not found to be the case in our actual experience. If, 
on the other hand, non-being is assumed to be characterized by 
distinctions, as a blue lotus, for instance, is characterized by 
blue colour, then, from the mere fact of possessing distinc- 
tions, non-being would automatically become being, just like 
a blue lotus. 
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In fact, however, non-being cannot be the cause of the 
origination of anything, from the mere fact of its being 
non-being, like the horns of a hare. And if being did arise from 
non-being, then every effect would invariably be associated 
with non-being. But this, also, 1s not found to be the case, for 
every reality (vastu) is seen to have its own positively existent 
nature. Nor does anyone maintain that effects like clay dishes, 
invariably associated as they are with their material cause clay, 
are really associated with something different, like threads. 
The world at large takes effects invariably associated with clay 
as being in fact modifications of clay. 


The point, too, about how being must originate from non- 
being because nothing can arise from an indestructible cause, 
and without the destruction of its cause, was not sound. For it 
is found that substances of durable nature like gold are causes 
of such effects as ornaments, and recognized as persisting in 
them permanently. Even in cases such as the seed, where the 
whole nature of the cause seems to suffer destruction, we 
cannot admit that it is the earlier condition of the seed passing 
into destruction that constitutes the cause of the later 
condition. For in our submission it is those parts of the seed or 
other such material cause that are not destroyed that constitute 
the cause of the shoot or other such product. Hence, because 
existent things are not found to arise from non-existent ones 
like the horned hare, while they are found to rise from existent 
ones like gold, this doctrine that being arises from non-being 
is erroneous. 


Not only this, the Nihilists throw the whole world into 
confusion by claiming in one breath that mind and mental 
phenomena arise from the four causal factors," and that the 
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material elements and their products arise from the primary 
atoms,” while claiming in the next that being arises from 
non-being, thus contradicting their own special theories. 


A further point is that if being really arose from non-being, 
lazy people who were not prepared to make efforts to gain a 
particular end might gain it all the same, as non-being is not 
hard of acquisition. The farmer who did not work in his fields 
would still get his crop. The potter who made no effort to 
fashion his clay would still get his pitcher. Even he who wove 
no thread on the loom would get cloth, just like the industrious 
weaver. Nobody would need to make the slightest effort to 
attain either heaven or liberation. Few would be found to 
champion so unreasonable a thesis! And for this reason also 
the doctrine that being arises from non-being falls to the 
ground. 


9. 
A d 


4. The Buddhists maintain that knowledge and its objects are 
momentary in the most radical sense. They consist in nothing 
but a chain of separate momentary 'factors of existence' 
(dharma). The notion of a permanent object (or subject) arises 
from the similarity of the different members of the chain, as in 
the case where the notion of a single permanent substance, a 
flame of a lamp, arises (from what is really but a swift 
succession of similar but different flashes). To put this notion 
of permanence to an end is (according to them) the highest 
goal of man. Some of them hold that matter (in its atomic and 
momentary form) exists, accompanied by cognition, which is 
different from it, but assumes its form. Others hold that 
nothing over and above cognition exists. "$ It is the 
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inconsistencies of the former school that we are now going on 
to expose here. 


On their view, there can be no memory. For they maintain 
that all cognition acquires its form from the external object, 
and is momentary in character. If every cognition. were 
momentary, no cognition could ever receive an impression 
(samskàra) (from another). Nor is there any basis for asserting 
similarity," as no permanent support exists anywhere (to 
connect two things so that they can be compared and be seen 
to be similar). Or if it were admitted, this would undermine the 
dogma that all is momentary. And that they do not want. 


Moreover, if all the momentary 'factors of existence' 
ceased on the instant of their own accord," the holy texts of 
the Buddhists teaching how to bring them to an end would 
stand exposed as useless. If everything were exhausted in its 
own (momentary) nature, nothing would depend on anything 
else for annihilation. If, on the other hand, they were to affirm 
that it could be causally dependent on some different chain of 
‘factors’, then, if all things were momentary, anything could 
depend on anything"? But the rule actually found in the world 
is that causal dependence occurs when two entities co-exist in 
time"? and stand in some mutual relation through which one 
undergoes development.?!! 
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TEXTS REFUTING THE BUDDHISTS: 
GROUP C, THE VIJNANA VADINS 


5. The defects of the doctrine of the Buddhist realists, such 
as their failure to give a coherent account of the rise of pheno- 
mena, having been exposed, the Buddhist idealist now takes 
up the challenge. It appears, he says, that some of the pupils of 
the Buddha had an obsession about the reality of external 
objects, and that this realist doctrine was devised in accord- 
ance with their special needs. But it is not what the Buddha 
really intended to teach as the final truth. The doctrine he 
really meant to teach as the final truth was that of the sole 
reality of the category ‘cognition’ (vijfíana-skandha). In this 
Vijfiana Vada, the whole experience of empirical cognition is 
explained as internal and as taking place within the mind, 
including not only the mental process of the act of knowing 
but the object and resultant-cognition as well. For even if there 
were such a thing as an external object, the whole process of 
cognition could not begin until it had entered the mind. 


But how (one may ask) can one be sure that all the factors 
of empirical experience are thus internal and that no object 
external to consciousness exists? Because, they reply, the 
existence of an object external to cognition would be im- 
possible. For, if an external object were admitted, it would 
have to consist either in the primary atoms or else in 
aggregates of them grouped in the form of pillars and other 
such objects that we find in the world. But what in fact is it 
that 1s mentally represented as pillars and the like? It cannot be 
the primary atoms, as these are not capable of being 
represented in knowledge at all. But it cannot be objects like 
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pillars conceived as aggregates of atoms either, for these (are 
not genuine entities as they) cannot be determined as either 
different or non-different from the primary atoms." Univer- 
sals and other such categories are refuted on similar lines.?? 


They make the further claim that, as bare awareness, 
cognition has no particular form. Cognition limited to 
individual objects — such as cognition of a pillar, of a wall, of 
a pot or of a cloth — could not arise without some latent 
principle of differentiation being present within cognition 
itself, from which we are bound to conclude that cognition 
possesses an inherent tendency to simulate objects. This much 
admitted, however, it follows that the form of the object is 
already included in cognition, and the assumption of objects 
outside it becomes pointless. 


Again, the non-difference of the object and the cognition 
follows also from the law of simultaneous apprehension 
(sahopalambha-niyama), since neither of them is apprehended 
without the other.’ And this would not be intelligible if they 
were different by nature, as there would then be nothing to 
prevent them from appearing separately. So this (says the 
Vijfiana Vadin) is another reason for the non-existence of 
external objects. 


The nature of experience of objects in the waking state has 
to be seen to be analogous to the experience of dreams and the 
like. For just as in the case of dream-fantasy, or of a mirage, 
or of the hallucinatory vision of a castle in the sky, conscious- 
ness assumes the twin form of subject and object without the 
actual presence of any external object, so does it also do the 
same, we must conclude, in the case of objects like pillars in 
the waking state. For the dream-cognition and the 
waking-cognition are alike in point of being cognitions. 
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Perhaps it will be asked how cognitions could vary 
amongst themselves if there were no external objects. On 
account of variety in the latent impressions (vàsana) resulting 
from previous experience, they reply. Transmigration is a 
beginningless process. Cognitions and impressions give rise 
to one another mutually like seed and sprout, so there is 
nothing to prevent variety of experience. Reasoning by the 
method of agreement and difference also shows that the 
variety in experience is to be accounted for on the basis of 
latent impressions only. Both you, as realist, and myself, as 
idealist, admit that in dream and similar states the variety of 
the experience is caused by latent impressions, without the 
presence of external objects. All that I do is to deny that the 
variety in experience is ever caused by an external object: it is 
always caused by latent impressions. So here is another argu- 
ment for the non-existence of external objects. 


Faced with all this, we (Advaitins) reply, in the words of 
the Sutra, ‘It cannot be that external objects do not exist, for 
we actually apprehend them’. The fact is, the non-existence of 
external objects cannot be proved. Why not? The words of the 
Sutra, “Because we actually apprehend them’, give the reason. 
In every cognition an external object 1s apprehended, whether 
it be a pillar, a pot or a cloth. What is actually apprehended 
cannot be non-existent. When a person is actually in the 
course of eating and deriving satisfaction from his food he 
does not say, ‘I am not eating or deriving satisfaction’. How, 
then, can one accept the word of a person who says, ‘I am not 
apprehending any external object and no such thing as an 
external object exists’, while he is actually in the process of 
perceiving objects through sense-contact? 
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We shall perhaps hear the Vijfiana Vadin say, ‘I do not say 
that I do not apprehend anything. What I say is that I do not 
apprehend anything except apprehension (consciousness)’. 
True, you say it, because you do not know how to bridle your 
tongue. But you are not saying anything arrived at through 
reason. For the mere fact that you admit apprehension forces 
you to admit the existence of an apprehended object over and 
above the apprehension. No one apprehends apprehension and 
calls it a pillar or a wall. What everyone in the world does is 
to apprehend pillars and walls as objects of apprehension. 
Everyone in the world apprehends objects like that, and this 1s 
clear from the fact that even those who deny the existence of 
external objects speak of the internal object, which they admit, 
as ‘appearing as if external’. This means that they experience 
consciousness directed to the external like everyone else, as 
they have to say “as if external’, and use the word ‘external’ 
when they want to try and refute the existence of external 
objects. If they did not apprehend consciousness directed to 
the external (and believe that external objects actually 
existed), how could they say, ‘as if external’? No one would 
say, ‘Visnumitra looks as if he was the son of a barren 
woman'.?? Those, therefore, who are prepared to admit the 
truth of what they actually experience will have to agree that 
it is the external itself that comes into manifestation, not the 
internal that manifests as if it were external. 


The opponent will perhaps rejoin that (whatever be the 
case with what we actually perceive) the fact that it is the 
internal that manifests as if it were the external has been well 
proved on account of the logical impossibility of an external 
object?! But it has not been well proved. For the question 
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whether we can speak of the logical possibility. or 
impossibility of a thing depends on the prior question of 
whether or not the various authoritative means of knowledge 
have yet been applied to establish its existence. It is not that 
the question of whether or not we can apply the various 
authoritative means of knowledge to it depends on the a priori 
logical possibility of the thing. Whatever is apprehended by 
any of the authoritative means of knowledge, beginning with 
perception, is possible, from the mere fact of being 
apprehended. What is impossible is never apprehended by 
authoritative means of knowledge. In the present case, the 
external object is apprehended in its true nature by all the 
authoritative means of knowledge. When it is actually appre- 
hended in this way, how can one say that it is impossible, 
merely because it is impossible to establish its hypothetical 
difference or non-difference (from atoms)? 


Nor would the annihilation of the external object result 
from the fact that cognition corresponds in form to the object. 
For without an external object, it could not correspond to one, 
while we have the already established fact that the object is 
actually apprehended as external to cognition. As for the law 
of simultaneous apprehension (of idea and object), it should be 
accepted as proving, not that the idea and the object are 
identical, but that the object 1s the cause of the idea. And such 
distinctions as ‘cognition of the pot’ and ‘cognition of the 
cloth’ pertain to the successive qualifications only, to the pot 
and the cloth, not to cognition, the thing qualified.*”” It is like 
the case when we have the two ideas ‘the white cow’ and ‘the 
black cow’. Here there is a distinction between the qualifying 
attributes ‘whiteness’ and ‘blackness’, while that which they 
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qualify, the universal ‘cowhood’, remains the same. Here, 
what remains one is evidently different from what are two, and 
those that are two are different from that which remains one. 
In the same way, object and cognition must be different (since 
consciousness remains the same while the objects it illumines 
may be of different kinds). This is also how we should 
interpret the experience of perceiving the pot and then remem- 
bering it. For here there is a distinction between the two 
different kinds of cognition, while that which determines 
them, the pot, is the same? Or again there are the two 
perceptions of the smell of the milk and the taste of the milk. 
Here again there is a distinction between the two things that 
are determined, perception of smell and perception of taste, 
but that which determines them, the milk, remains the same 
(and so must exist and be different from them). In this way the 
object must be different from the cognition of it. 


Another point is that since any two successive cognitions 
will be exhausted in their own (momentary) manifestation, 
they will not be able to stand to each other as subject and 
object of perception. This, however, is enough to undermine 
a great many dogmas of the school — the doctrines, for 
instance, that consciousness includes distinctions, that the 
‘factors of existence’ (dharma) are momentary, etc.,? the 
doctrine of the unique particular essence (sva-laksana) and the 
general essence (samanya-laksana),°™ the doctrine that one 
separate cognition can impregnate another with an impression 
and that the other can receive it,"! also the doctrines of 
affliction through nescience, the good path, the evil path, 
bondage, liberation and so forth. 


And here is another point. If a person is prepared to admit 
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the existence of a series of cognitions, why should he not 
admit the existence of external objects like pillars and walls in 
the same way? Perhaps he will say that cognitions are matters 
of direct experience (whereas external objects are mere mental 
constructs). But he really ought to admit that the external 
objects are experienced as well. To this he will reply that a 
cognition, being luminous like a lamp, reveals itself by its own 
power, whereas this 1s not the case with the external object. 
But to say this is to accept the self-contradictory notion that a 
thing could act on itself, like fire burning itself, while rejecting 
the common experience of everybody that an external object 
is perceived by a cognition that is different from the object, an 
experience that is in no way inherently contradictory. This is 
proof of deep sagacity indeed. Even if it were admitted that 
cognitions took place without external objects, it could not be 
that they were self-revealed, for the notion of action on oneself 
is inherently contradictory. 


The opponent will perhaps counter this with the remark 
that if a cognition has to be cognized by another cognition, 
different from itself,” that other cognition will have to be 
cognized by another again and so on, leading to infinite 
regress. Nor is this all. Knowledge indubitably reveals things, 
like a lamp does. To assume a further cognition to reveal a 
cognition would therefore be meaningless, because, since both 
cognitions would have the function of revealing, they could 
not stand mutually as revealer and revealed. 


But both these contentions are wrong. For when once a 
cognition is actually perceived, no demand to perceive the 
Witness of that cognition arises, so that there is no occasion to 
speak of an infinite regress. And the Witness and the cognition 
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can stand as perceiver and perceived, since they are different 
in nature. And the Witness is self-established, so that its 
existence cannot be denied. 


And there is another point. To claim that a cognition is like 
a lamp, and that cognitions are therefore able to manifest of 
their own accord without depending on anything else to 
illumine them, is as much as to affirm that they are 
inaccessible to any means of knowledge and have no one to 
know them. It would be like talking of the radiance of a 
thousand lamps that were enclosed invisibly in the hollows of 
a thick mass of rock.?? Nor can you accept this and tell me 
that, since cognitions are self-luminous experience by their 
very nature, I am here only adopting your own view. For 
lamps and the like are only found to be manifest to some 
knowing subject, who is other than themselves, and who is 
equipped with eyes to see them. Like them, cognitions too, 
require to be illumined. Hence we conclude that they, too, like 
lamps, are manifest only when there is a subject to know them. 


The opponent may now say that if I claim that the Witness, 
as the knower in question, is self-established and itself 
illumines the cognition by its own power, I am only restating 
his own doctrine (of the self-luminosity of knowledge) in 
different language and with different arguments. But this is 
wrong, as knowledge as he understands it (the mere series of 
particular cognitions) is marked (not by independent existence 
but) by origination, destruction, plurality and other such 
characteristics. So our point that the individual cognition, even 
though (it reveals things) like a lamp, itself requires to be 
known by something else, stands proved. 


The idealist has claimed that cognition of objects like 
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pillars takes place in the waking state without the presence of 
any external object, just like those of dream and similar states, 
since the two classes of cognition (those of dream and waking) 
are identical in point of being cognitions. This point has to be 
answered. And what we say about it is that the cognitions of 
waking experience are not the same as those of dream and 
similar states. Why not? Because, as the Sütra says, they have 
different characteristics. The dream and the waking states do 
have different characteristics 1ndeed. Can you give us an 
example of how? Yes, the dream-world is subject to cancell- 
ation, the waking world not. When a man awakes, what he 
experienced in dreams stands cancelled, as when he says, for 
instance, ‘I had the illusory experience of meeting a great man, 
I did not really meet a great man at all, but my mind was 
overcome by sleep and that was how the erroneous notion 
arose’. In the case of magic displays (through mass- 
hypnotism), too, the same sort of ‘cancellations’ occur 
afterwards. But pillars and other objects experienced in the 
waking state are not subject to cancellation in this way, either 
in the waking or in any other state.??* 


Another point is that vision of dreams belongs to the 
general class of memory-experience, whereas waking ex- 
perience is genuine perception. The difference between 
memory and perception is something that 1s directly perceived. 
The one is not attended by the presence of the object, whereas 
the other is, as is clear, for instance, when we say, ‘I was 
thinking of my dear son. I do not see him, though I wish to see 
him’. This being so, it follows that we directly experience the 
difference between waking cognition (perception) and dream 
cognition (of the class of memory). And nobody who does this 
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can say that waking cognition is false from the mere fact of its 
being cognition, like dream cognition. Those who lay claim to 
wisdom should not try to gainsay their own direct experience 
through mere verbal argument. 


Again, it is just the very person who cannot show that the 
cognitions of waking experience are intrinsically void of all 
external support who wants to prove that they are so on 
account of their similarity with dream cognitions. But if a 
certain characteristic is not able to belong to something 
intrinsically, it will not be enabled to do so by that thing’s 
similarity to anything else. Fire, being experienced as hot, will 
not become cold on account of any incidental similarity to 
water! That waking and dream have mutually different 
characteristics we have already explained. 


It was also said that the variety in cognition could be 
explained by the variety of latent impressions giving rise to it, 
even if there were no external objects. This, too, must be 
answered. And in this connection we say that, if our 
opponent's view were to be accepted, it would follow that 
latent impressions could not come into being at all, as they do 
not accept cognition of external objects. Latent impressions, 
different for each object, are formed as a result of cognizing 
objects. How else could different latent impressions be formed 
if objects were not cognized? If the opponent tries to say that 
they form a beginningless series, he will not be able to prove 
his case. He will have a mere infinite progression without any 
firm basis anywhere, each link in the chain as blind and dark 
as the other, and without any possibility of explaining the fact 
of empirical experience. 
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The idealist also produced an argument based on 
agreement and difference that was supposed to show that all 
our cognitions derive from latent impressions and not from 
objects." But if what has just been said is true, it will be seen 
that this argument, too, has already been refuted. For, without 
cognition of objects, formation of latent impressions is 
impossible. And since one has to admit that objects (when 
perceived for the first time) are perceived without latent 
impressions, and that latent impressions cannot be formed 
without prior cognition of objects, the real force of the 
argument from agreement and difference is to show that the 
object does exist (independently outside the mind and its 
impressions). 


Latent impressions (vasana), moreover, are a sub-species 
of impressions in general (samskàra)."5 Impressions (sams- 
kara) are inconceivable without a substratum in which they 
inhere. And this is supported by universal worldly belief. But 
there cannot on your view be any substratum in which 
impressions could inhere, since you maintain that no such 
thing is truly cognized. 


It is true that the Buddhist idealist assumes the existence 
of a ‘storehouse consciousness’ (alayavijfiana) to serve as a 
substratum for the latent impressions. But because it is 
assumed to be passing in and out of existence every moment, 
it has no fixed nature, and can no more serve as a substratum 
for the latent impressions than the series of (momentary) 
(pravitti-vijfiana) representations themselves. Without a single 
continuous principle persisting in past, present and future, or 
an immutable Witness of all objects, one cannot account for 
ordinary empirical experience, which implies the various 
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activities of accumulating, recalling and synthesizing latent 
impressions that arise in different times and places. And if the 
*storehouse consciousness' were taken as being something 
permanent and fixed, it would contradict one of the root 
dogmas of the system?" As the Buddhist idealists (Vijfiana 
Vadins) agree with the Buddhist realists (Sarvastivadins) that 
all is momentary, the refutations of the latter doctrine given 
earlier at Sūtra I1.1i.20 apply here also.” 


S. 
~~ 


6. Here the Buddhist interposes and denies that any Self of 
the nature of light exists, other than the mind yet similar to it 
in kind? and capable of illumining it. For we have no 
knowledge of any illuminating principle over and above the 
intellect, either through perception or through inference. It is 
not as if there could be a separate mind operating at the same 
time as the first one. You (Advaitin) have said that if in cases 
like that of the pot and the light illumining it (and assuming its 
form), the illuminator and the illumined, though different, are 
not discerned as such, this is due to their high degree of 
similarity. In this case, we (Vijfiana Vadins) reply, since the 
light and the pot, etc., are known (in certain circumstances) to 
be different,” we can very well speak of the similarity of the 
two different things where they coalesce. But in the case of the 
mind, we are not aware either through perception or inference 
of any other light illuminating it, as we are in the case of a 
light illumining a pot. There is just the mind, itself of the 
nature of consciousness, assuming both its own form and that 
of the object and acting as illuminator. So the conclusion 
stands that no one can establish either through inference or 
perception the existence of any separate light illumining the 
mind. 
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And when we spoke just now of the 'similarity' of the 
object, such as the pot, and the light illumining it, conceived 
according to the Advaitin's example as separate entities 
mingling as illuminated and illuminator, this we only admitted 
for argument's sake. The pot or other object and its illuminator 
are not really different. In truth, the pot itself, as associated 
with light, is luminous. For the pot is reproduced anew each 
moment. It is consciousness itself that manifests in the form of 
the pot or other object associated with light. This being so, 
everything 1s of the nature of consciousness, and there is no 
example of an external object at all. 


First of all the Buddhists form a theory in this way that 
consciousness itself assumes the form of both subject and 
object. And then they have another theory that it later (loses 
this dualistic form and) becomes pure. Some of them say that 
even in its pure form, free from subject-object division, 
consciousness still goes on rising and falling every moment. 
Others say that even the pulsations come to an end. While yet 
others, the Madhyamikas, say that consciousness, having at 
first been obscured (samvrta),"! is later freed from all object- 
ive and subjective elements, and then it is just an empty void 
like the pots and other objects which had manifested in it. 


All these theories of those who deny that any Self of the 
form of light exists over and above the mind are obstacles to 
the Vedic path of beatitude. Against those Buddhists who 
admit an external object (Vaibhasikas) we argue as follows. It 
is clear at the outset that an object like a pot cannot illuminate 
itself. A pot or the like standing in darkness never illumines 
itself. It 1s invariably the case that the pot 1s seen in light, 
illumined by association with the light of a lamp or the like. 
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Though the pot and the light mingle, they are different from 
one another. For the two are perceived sometimes together and 
sometimes apart, like a pot and a rope. And as they are 
different, it follows that the pot is illumined by something that 
is different from itself. The pot does not illumine itself of its 
own accord. 


Perhaps you will ask whether the lamp is not seen to 
illumine itself. For people in the world do not bring together 
another lamp to illumine a lamp, as they do to illumine a pot, 
which suggests that a lamp must illumine itsel£?? But this 
idea is wrong, as both the pot and the lamp do require to be 
illumined equally. It is true that the lamp illumines itself at the 
same time that it illumines other things. But it is in no way 
different from the objects it illumines in point of itself having 
to be illumined by consciousness standing beyond it. In this 
respect, it is exactly like the pot and the rest. This being so, it 
must certainly be regarded as having to be illumined by 
something other than itself. 


Perhaps you will say that the pot, though needing to be 
illumined by consciousness, requires another light separate 
from itself in addition, whereas the lamp does not. And from 
this you might conclude that, though the lamp requires to be 
illumined by something else (viz. consciousness) separate from 
itself, still, it does also illumine both itself and the pot. But 
this would be wrong, because there is no difference in the 
present context between the pot and the lamp, arising either 
from their intrinsic natures or from external circumstances.?? 
Just as the pot has to be illumined by consciousness, so also 
does the lamp, so that there is no difference between them on 
that score. And as for the statement that the lamp illumines 
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both itself and the pot, that was just wrong. You ask why? 
Well, think what is the condition of the lamp when it is out. It 
then undergoes no change, either through itself or indirectly 
through anything else (such as the destruction of darkness). 
Only that can be illumined which is seen to undergo a differ- 
ence according to whether an illuminator does or does not 
come near it. But one cannot imagine a lamp either coming or 
not coming near itself. When (in the case of the lamp itself) 
this alternative is not possible, it 1s clearly wrong to say that 
the lamp illumines itself. 


It has been established that there is no difference between 
a lamp and such objects as pots in point of being illumined by 
consciousness. The lamp, therefore, cannot be brought up as 
an example to show that cognition can both be its own 
illuminator and the object of its own illumination. Cognitions 
are no different from external objects in point of having to be 
illumined by consciousness. And if cognition were an object 
of pure consciousness (as Witness), it would be on the same 
plane as objects. Assuming that cognition is in some sense an 
object for consciousness, are we to say that cognition 1s an 
object for some principle (like itself) that is itself an object, or 
is it not rather that cognition 1s an object for some (separate) 
principle of consciousness that is essentially a subject? On this 
doubtful question one must reason by analogy with what one 
finds elsewhere, and not in contradiction with it. On this basis 
we should have to say that lamps, as external objects, are 
perceptible only to some subject separate from themselves. 
And hence we should conclude that cognition, too, since it 1s 
an object for consciousness, must be an object for some 
principle of consciousness that is different from itself, even 
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though it is itself an illuminator like a lamp. And that separate 
subject which takes cognition for its object, since it must be 
different from cognition, must be the Self, of the nature of 
light. 


But will not the conception of a separate principle taking 
cognizance of cognition lead to infinite regress?” No, for all 
that we have done is to demonstrate logically that if it is 
something known, that which knows it must be a separate 
principle. One cannot determine through mere logical 
reasoning whether, in any particular case, there actually is 
either a knower or a separate knower knowing that knower.?? 
So the question of infinite regress does not arise. 


But, you may ask, if cognition is known by a separate 
principle, will the latter not depend on separate instruments for 
that knowledge, and will not this lead to infinite regress?” 
This, however, is not right. For there 1s no universal rule that 
knowledge invariably requires instruments. You cannot estab- 
lish any universal law saying that whenever one thing is 
known by another there are invariably instruments of 
knowledge over and above the knowing and known entity, as 
the case is seen to vary. In what way? Well, take the case of a 
pot. It has to be perceived by something different from itself, 
and here there has to be an instrument over and above the 
knower and the known in the form of a lamp or other means of 
light. The lamp or other means of light cannot be regarded 
either as a part of the pot or of the perceiving eye. And though 
the lamp is in the same case as the pot in that it requires to be 
seen by the eye, nevertheless the eye itself does not here 
require any external auxiliary in the form of light apart from 
the lamp. So one cannot establish any universal rule that, 
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whenever one thing has knowledge of another, there is also an 
instrument of knowledge that is different from either. So if 
cognition were taken to be known by a separate knowing 
principle, this could never be shown to involve infinite 
regress, either through the need for an instrument of 
knowledge or through the need for a fresh principle to know 
the knower. So the existence of the Self as a principle of light 
over and above the empirical cognition stands proved. 


The Buddhist will perhaps object that no external object 
over and above cognition exists at all, neither the pot and the 
like nor the lamp. For the principle holds, he will say, that 
whatever is never perceived apart from something is itself 
only that thing," as, for example, the pots and cloths and 
other objects in dream-cognition. Because the pot and the 
lamp seen in dream are not perceived anywhere apart from the 
dream-cognition, they are accepted as simply being the 
dream-cognition and nothing else. And we ought to conclude 
in the same way that, in the waking state also, the pot and the 
lamp and so on, since they are not apprehended anywhere 
except in the waking-condition, are simply consciousness in 
the waking state and nothing else. So no external objects such 
as a pot or a lamp exist. All is mere cognition and nothing 
else. As for the statement that, since cognition requires to be 
illumined by a separate principle, there exists another light 
over and above cognition illumining the pot and the rest — 
that statement (says the Vijfiana Vadin) was wrong. For it is 
impossible to support it by any example, since all is mere 
cognition and nothing more. 


All this, however, 1s wrong. For you yourselves admit the 
existence of external objects in a certain sense. You do not 
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deny their existence absolutely. And if you try to claim that 
you do, we say that you are wrong. You speak of the 
cognition, the pot and the lamp. Because these different words 
must have different meanings, it follows that you are forced to 
admit the existence of objects separate from cognition in a 
certain sense. If no object separate from cognition were 
admitted, then the words ‘cognition’, ‘pot’, ‘cloth’ and the rest 
would all mean the same thing, and would have to be regarded 
as synonyms. But on this view the end and the means would 
be identical, and all your traditional teachings based on a 
distinction between means and ends would be reduced to 
absurdity, and their author (the Buddha) convicted of 
ignorance. 


Nor is this all. You admit the existence over and above 
cognition of champion, opponent, theory and error in debate. 
You cannot say that champion, opponent, theory and error are 
all your own cognition and nothing more. For anyone engaged 
in debate has to refute the opponent together with the latter's 
theories and errors, and no one can admit that he has to refute 
either his own cognition or himself, for this would undermine 
all human experience. Nor can the opponent and his theories 
and errors be accepted as being known to himself alone. They 
must be accepted as being known by someone different from 
him. And hence it follows that every other object in the 
waking state is known by someone different from itself, 
simply because it is an object of waking experience, just like 
such objects of waking experience as the opponent in debate 
and his theories and errors, to use a simple enough illustration: 
and (on your own theories) one stream of cognitions (person 
or object) has to be known by another that is different from 
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itself, and one cognition has to be known by another that is 
different from itself. So it follows that not even the Buddhist 
idealist himself can refute the existence of a separate light over 
and above cognition. 


Nor can this argument be set aside on the ground that there 
is nothing else but bare cognition in dream. For the 
non-existence of one thing can only be established on the basis 
of the positive existence of another. You yourselves affirm the 
presence of cognition of objects in dream. It 1s only on the 
basis of the presence of cognition of objects as a real fact at 
other times that you have been able to deny the presence of 
external objects in dream. Whether the external objects are 
absent or present in dream, in either case your argument will 
depend on cognition of external objects as a real fact. And this 
you cannot refute, as there is no argument that could refute 
it. This is also enough to refute the doctrine (of the 
Madhyamikas) that all is the void. And it also invalidates the 
Mimàmsakas' thesis that the Self is actually perceived as the 


inmost Self and not as ‘me’. 3? 


The view put forth earlier that the pot, together with the 
light illumining it, was reproduced anew and different every 
moment, was wrong. For it is recognized at other times as 
‘This is that very pot’. Nor can it be said that this is only a 
fancied recognition resting on mere similarity, as in the case 
of hair or nails that have been cut and have regrown.*” For 
even in the case of the hair and the nails, it is impossible to 
show that their existence comes and goes momentarily, while 
there is the added difficulty that the new hair and nails each 
share the same class character with the old. When hair and 
nails have been cut and have regrown, then, since the class 
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character of hair and nails is always one and the same, the 
recognition of the new hair and nails as such based on it is 
undubitably correct. 


When we see the hair and nails that have been cut and 
have regrown we do not think of the new hair and nails as 
being individually the same as the old ones. When we see 
someone's hair and nails after a long time still the same as 
before, we think that they are Jike what he had before, not that 
they are what he had before. But in the case of pots and other 
such permanent entities we feel, ‘That is the same’, so that the 
example of what happens in the case of hair and nails was 
inappropriate to refute recognition of permanent objects. 


When a thing is immediately recognized in perception as 
"This is that same’, it cannot be shown to be different by mere 
dialectical argument, since inferences that contradict direct 
perception are radically fallacious. 


Moreover, from the standpoint of the Buddhist, the notion 
of similarity is unfounded, as he maintains that recognition is 
momentary in character. Only he can have the notion of simi- 
larity who first sees one thing and then later another. But in 
the Buddhist hypothesis the one who sees one thing does not 
himself last over for another moment to see anything else. For 
if cognition be momentary, whatever sees anything once must 
itself be exhausted in that cognition. But the notion of 
similarity involves the idea, ‘This is similar to that’. "That? 
represents a memory of what has been seen before. ‘This’ 
represents a present perception. If one could remember what 
one had seen in the past as ‘that’ and then continue on in 
existence until the present moment when one was aware of 
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‘this’, that would undermine the dogma of universal moment- 
ariness. If, on the other hand, there were one separate memory- 
cognition ‘that’, and after it disappeared there arose and 
disappeared another momentary cognition of a present object 
as 'this', then the notion of similarity would be unfounded. 
For there would be no one person with the notion ‘This is like 
that". The different elements of the cognition would belong to 
different knowers. 


Communication would also be impossible. If a cognition 
were exhausted in the perception of its object, one could not 
communicate such ideas as ‘I see this’ or ‘I see that’, as the 
person who had the experience would not last until the 
moment of communication. Or if he did, it would undermine 
the dogma of universal momentariness. Perhaps the Buddhist 
will say that the communication is not made by the one who 
had the experience, and that the notion of similarity does not 
occur to the same person who had the memory. But that would 
mean that everything would be blind darkness, as if a man 
blind from birth were to describe a particular shade of colour 
and have a feeling of its similarity with something else. This 
would include objects of the Buddhist’s reverence, such as the 
guidance found in the scriptural traditions of the omniscient 
one (the Buddha), which is a consequence he would not wish. 
The twin defects in the doctrine of universal momentariness 
— of visitation by the results of deeds one has not done, and 
of not receiving the results of deeds that one has done — are 
too obvious to be dwelt on further here.?^! 


Perhaps the Buddhist will say that what enables communi- 
cation of what has been seen in the past to take place is the rise 
of a single cognition which is connected with the past and the 
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future in the sense of being a link in a series, and that the 
expression ‘This is like that’ is to be explained on similar 
lines. But this cannot be right. For the present and the past 
pertain to different moments of time. The present cognition 
would stand for one link in the series, the past cognition for 
another, and the two would belong to different moments of 
time. If you had a single cognition in the form of a series 
which embraced the objects of both these cognitions, then, 
because one cogition would fulfil two moments, the doctrine 
of universal momentariness would be undermined. And it 
would also undermine all empirical experience in general by 
rendering impossible such distinctions as ‘mine’ and ‘yours’. 


And if all were just self-revealed cognition and nothing 
more, and if cognition were taken to have the nature of pure 
awareness and light as its essence, and if there existed nothing 
beyond it to cognize it, then many of the characteristic 
Buddhist beliefs about it would be unjustifiable — the beliefs, 
namely, that it is non-constant, of the nature of pain, empty 
(Sünya) and not-self. Nor could cognition then have a variety 
of different elements of mutually contradictory nature, like a 
pomegranate (as their theory of experience demands). For its 
essence would be pure light. And if non-constancy and pain, 
etc., were taken as elements of cognition, the fact that they 
were experienced would still make them into objects and so 
separate from cognition. 


If, on the other hand, non-constancy and pain, etc., really 
were one with cognition, then it would be wrong to suppose it 
could ever lose them and become cleansed. Being cleansed 
means losing impurities externally acquired, as in the case of 
removing rust forming on steel mirrors, etc. But fire is never 
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seen to be ‘cleansed’ of its natural light and heat.... Granted 
that the red colour of certain flowers is seen to pass into the 
cloth in the process of dyeing, yet even here we must infer that 
the flower acquired the colour from some external source. For 
it is seen that alteration can be produced in the attributes of 
flowers and results, etc., by artificial treatment of the seeds. So 
it remains true that cognition conceived on the Buddhist model 
could never be ‘cleansed’ (as their theory of liberation 
demands that it should be). 


Moreover, the ‘defilement’ involved in manifestation as 
object and subject, which they attribute to cognition, is un- 
intelligible in view of the fact that cognition (as they conceive 
it) cannot come into contact with any external factor. The 
existent cannot come into contact with the non-existent. And 
where there is no contact with any external factor, whatever 
attribute is seen to belong to anything belongs to it by nature, 
and the thing cannot be ‘cleansed’ of it. It is (an essential 
characteristic) like the heat of fire or the brilliance of the sun. 
Therefore this fancy that cognition could undergo defilement 
and cleansing of that defilement without contact with any 
external factor is seen to be just a blind traditional 
superstition, bereft of any real evidence. 


They suppose that the extinction (nirvana) of cognition 
constitutes the highest human goal. But this theory is also 
wrong, as their view does not allow for the presence of anyone 
to reap the proposed advantage. A person who has been 
pricked by a thorn can (by removing it) reap the advantage of 
the cessation of the pain it was causing. But if the person who 
had been pricked by a thom were to die, there would be no one 
to reap that advantage. To speak of the highest human goal, 
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when all has been extinguished and there is no one to reap the 
advantage, is nonsense. The Buddhist uses the word ‘human’ 
and so refers to some being, a self, a consciousness, and 
supposes that it has a “highest goal’. But if this ‘human being’ 
is extinguished, whose is this ‘highest goal’ that it should 
remain a human goal at all? But if one holds that, over and 
above cognition, there exists a Self who can witness many 
objects, one can explain everything, including memory of 
what has been seen before and the rise and fall of pain. For 
defilement will result from contact with some external factor, 
and cleansing will result in the loss of that (externally 
acquired) defilement.*” 


9$. 
“~~ 


7. To this a Vijfiana Vadin might object: Tell me, why do you 
need to say that empirical experience (anubhüti) occurs to a 
Witness who is different from it (and witnesses it as an 
object)? If you (Advaitin) say that experience depends on an 
experiencer, we (Vijfiana Vadins) reply that on our view the 
experience is itself the experiencer. ‘That which is really 
undifferentiated, of the nature of cognition (buddhi), appears 
through erroneous vision as if it had the distinctions of 
knower, knowing and known' ?*? Those who hold with us that 
(momentary) consciousness 1s the only reality maintain that 
consciousness alone is the act and also the factors of the act 
(namely agent, action and object). 


To this the Advaitin would reply: If consciousness were 
both real and subject to momentary destruction (as you hold it 
to be) then it would require an agent to bring it into being. If 
you reply that consciousness (does not require an agent to 
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bring it into being since it) has no characteristics at all, you 
contradict your own fundamental doctrine (that it consists in 
momentary flashes). If you say that characteristics such as 
‘existence’ consist merely in the absence of opposite 
characteristics such as non-existence, we reply that in that case 
it becomes impossible for you to establish your view that 
consciousness is subject to momentary destruction. For you 
maintain that it is of unique nature (sva-laksana).*“ 


Y ou say that the cessation (after a moment's existence) of 
the unique particular is its ‘destruction’. And of ‘destruction’ 
you give the (circular) definition ‘absence of non-destruction'. 
Of cowhood, also, you give the (circular) definition *absence 
of non-cow'. But this will not serve for a definition of 
cowhood.? Even that which is called a moment (ksana) is on 
your view only the non-existence of its other (the non- 
momentary). 


Although there are no distinctions in non-existence, you 
want to try to introduce them through name. But how can 
plurality be introduced into what is essentially one merely 
through distinctions based on name? If a word signifies no 
more than the non-existence of things different from that 
which it designates, how can it apply to a (particular such as) 
an individual cow? A non-existence cannot create any 
distinction, nor is it in any sense a particular. You maintain 
that names and universals, as mere negations, are nothing 
distinct from consciousness. If you admit (and, of course, you 
do admit) perception and inference in practical experience, 
then you must necessarily admit that they occur through 
distinctions, such as those of action, its factors and results. 
Colours, like blue and yellow, and objects like a pot, must be 
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accepted as distinctions occurring in empirical consciousness; 
and one must also accept the existence of that (changeless 
principle) through which they are experienced. And just as the 
cognition must be different from the colours and other objects, 
since it is the perceiver and they are the objects of the 
perception, so must one admit the presence of another 
(principle, the Self), which illumines the cognitions like a 
lamp.*“ 


4 

8. Now the Karikas raise a further objection, only in order to 
strengthen the (Vijfiana Vada) doctrine they have already 
stated. We maintain (says the objector against the Vijfiana 
Vada position) that our ordinary consciousness of the world is 
knowledge caused by and associated with an external object. 
It has an object that is different from itself. Consciousness of 
the ether and the other elements composing the world could 
not occur without the existence of an object, as it presupposes 
some cause. Otherwise duality, in the form of sound and touch 
and blue and yellow and red, could not exist. And yet it does 
exist, because we perceive it. And it is because we perceive it 
that we have to accept the doctrine of the other school” — the 
doctrine, namely, that an external object exists over and above 
cognition. For consciousness, which is of the nature of pure 
light and nothing more, could not become variegated through 
its own nature without the variety of external objects in the 
form of blue and yellow colour, etc. It could no more become 
variegated without objects than a crystal could become 
variegated without association with blue and yellow external 
adjuncts (upadhi). 
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And there is another reason, also, why the external object, 
repeatedly spoken of by the other school as existing over and 
above the cognition, must in fact exist. This is the fact of pain. 
One experiences pain caused by burns from (coming into 
contact with) fire and the like. If external objects like fire did 
not exist over and above cognition to cause burning and the 
like, no one would experience pain. But people do experience 
it. So on this ground, also, we maintain that external objects 
exist. That is, if there were only bare consciousness and 
nothing more, the rise of pain would not be intelligible. For it 
is not experienced elsewhere (i.e. where there is no special 
cause for it).?^* 


To this we (Vijfiana Vadins) reply as follows.?^ It is true 
that you hold that, from the standpoint of abstract reasoning 
about the experience of duality and pain, empirical conscious- 
ness implies an external cause. Good luck to you with your 
belief that abstract reasoning supplies the clue to reality as it 
actually is. Do you want us to explain the point further? AII 
right. We do not admit that the supposed objects of 
consciousness, such as the pot and the like, condition 
empirical consciousness, or that they are objects, or that they 
are objects of consciousness, or that they are the cause of 
consciousness assuming variegated forms. Why not? Because 
we look at the matter from the standpoint (not of abstract 
reasoning but) of metaphysical reality. Viewed from that 
standpoint, the pot is seen to be but a form of the clay and 
nothing over and above the clay. It is not anything completely 
different, in the sense, for instance, that a buffalo is something 
completely different from a horse. Nor is a cloth anything 
above its component threads, nor are the threads anything 
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above the yarns and fibres of which they are made up. And 
one may continue the analysis right up to the point where 
words and ideas fail, without finding any external cause for 
anything anywhere. 


Or it may be that the author (Gaudapada) meant to say, 
“Because we (1.e. the Vijfiana Vadins) look at the matter from 
the standpoint that nothing (objective) is a metaphysical 
reality, ? and hence do not admit that empirical consciousness 
is conditioned by an external object, for the reason, that is, that 
the external object would be like a snake superimposed on a 
rope.’ The so-called ‘condition? would then be no condition. 
For it would simply be an object of erroneous cognition, and 
we know that it actually is so from the fact that it does not 
exist when erroneous cognition is not in play. Those who are 
in dreamless sleep or in the state of intense meditative 
concentration (samadhi) or who are liberated do not exper- 
ience erroneous cognition, and neither do they perceive any 
external object over and above the Self. The visions of a 
raving lunatic are not accepted as constituting reality by the 
sane.??! And this is itself enough to refute the notion that we 
either perceive duality or experience pain. 


From the fact that nothing external exists to condition 
empirical consciousness further consequences flow. Cognition 
does not come into contact with any external object, nor are its 
representations of the object in any way given to it from 
without. For all is non-existent in waking, too, just as in 
dream, as our earlier arguments have shown. Nor is represent- 
ation of the object anything other than bare cognition. For it is 
cognition itself that manifests as the object, such as the pot, 
exactly as in dream. 
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Now, the point might be raised that if the mind were to 
represent a pot when there was no pot, that would amount to 
an illusion, and in that case we ought to be able to say what 
was not an illusion. By way of reply, we re-affirm that the 
mind does not come into contact with any external object to 
condition it in any of the three divisions of time — past, 
present or future. If it did so at any time, the experience would 
be real and not an illusion, and the representation of the pot, 
etc., when there was no pot, would amount to an illusion by 
comparison. But in actual fact the mind never does come into 
contact with an object. Gaudapaàda, still expounding Vijfiana 
Vada, goes on to say, ‘How could that mind undergo an 
illusion, since there is nothing to condition it?’, meaning that 
it cannot do so at all. It is the very nature of the mind that it 
should simulate the nature of an object like a pot, even when 
there is no object there to condition it. 


Now, in the passage beginning at Kārikā 25??? and ending 
here, the Teacher (Gaudapada) has approved and followed the 
words of the Vijfiana Vàdin Buddhists in which they refute the 
doctrine of their opponents, the (Buddhist) realists. But now 
in the present verse he proceeds to use their arguments to 
refute their own doctrine. When the Vijfiana Vadins maintain 
that the mind represents the pot, etc., when there is no pot, we 
accept this, but only from the standpoint of the highest reality. 
So the Teacher (Gaudapàda) says, ‘Therefore’. Therefore, he 
means, the ‘origination’ of a representation in the mind must 
be explained on the basis ‘Nothing originates’, so that the 
mind itself only appears to undergo origination and does not 


really have an origin, any more than an object of cognition 
does.?? 
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The Teacher therefore refers now to 'those who see 
origination in the mind’. He means the Vijfiána Vadins, who 
hold that the mind comes and goes in momentary flashes, is 
characterized by pain and *emptiness' and is not-self. He says 
that when they claim to be able to see the true nature of the 
mind through the mind itself, although this is in fact im- 
possible, it is as if they were claiming to ‘trace the footprints 
of birds in the sky’. He means that they are even more reckless 
than the others, the dualists.??* 


TEXTS REFUTING THE BUDDHISTS: 
GROUP D, THE MADHYAMIKAS 


9. The Absolute (brahman), the non-dual reality, being void 
of all distinctions and of direction, location, quality, 
movement, and the results of deeds, appears to persons of 
small intellect as non-existent.?? 


e 
“~ 


10. But as the doctrine of the Void is negated by all the 
empirical means of knowledge? no effort is wasted on its 
refutation here." This ordinary empirical experience of the 
world, solidly established as it is through all the various means 
of knowledge, cannot be argued away (through mere 
dialectical argument) without prior knowledge (through Vedic 
revelation capped by direct personal experience) of some other 
real principle. For where no exception can be shown, 
established rules hold.*5 
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11. As for those (Madhyamikas) who proclaim the doctrine 
of the Void, seeing everything as empty, they effectively 
proclaim the emptiness of their own doctrine. They are more 
reckless (even than the Vijfiana Vadins), and seem to think 
they can catch hold of the ether by clenching their hands.?? 


S. 
hod 


12. Some deluded people (the Vijfiana Vada Buddhists) 
maintain that consciousness rises up anew every instant in the 
form of some object and then immediately dies out, like 
flames flaring up and subsiding again when they encounter the 
sacrificial butter. Others (the Madhyamika Buddhists) 
maintain that when this process has been suppressed all is 
void.* There are others (the Vaisesikas) who maintain that 
the one who has consciousness is the eternal soul, but that 
consciousness itself is fragmentary, bears on individual 
objects, is impermanent, and comes into being and passes 
away. The Materialist maintains that consciousness is a 
property of matter. 


The truth, however, is that it is the Self, as pure Con- 
sciousness, which neither increases nor diminishes, that 
appears to be associated with qualities of name and form, 
which are in fact only external adjuncts. This we know from 
such Vedic texts as, “The Absolute is the Real, Knowledge, 
the Infinite?! and ‘The Absolute is Consciousness"??? and 
others. Objects change in their nature, while consciousness 
does not. Things assume different forms, and are known to do 
so. From the mere fact that they are known as changeful, we 
conclude that the consciousness that knows them is 
unchanging > 
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It is not reasonable to maintain that a reality is known to 
exist but that there is nothing to know it, any more than it 
would be reasonable to maintain that a colour was seen but 
that there was no eye to see it. The known, however, (being 
transient, invariably) withdraws itself from knowledge, 
whereas knowledge never withdraws itself from the known. 
For when one known object disappears, knowledge remains 
present to illumine another. The view that, because it is not 
evident in dreamless sleep, knowledge (then) withdraws itself, 
like the known, is wrong. For, just like a lamp, the function of 
knowledge is to illumine a knowable object. It is wrong to 
think that because there is no knowledge in dreamless sleep, 
knowledge in its pure form is then absent, like objects. For 
knowledge has the function of manifesting the knowable, as 
light has the function of illumining objects. Hence it is no 
more possible to argue for the absence of consciousness in 
dreamless sleep than it would be to argue for the absence of 
light when there are no objects for it to illumine. The Nihilist 
(Madhyamika) cannot deduce the absence of an eye if no 
colours are seen through the eye on account of thick darkness. 


Perhaps I shall be reminded that the Nihilist (Madhya- 
mika) argues from the non-existence of any knowable to the 
non-existence of knowledge. But, if so, the Nihilist ought to 
tell us through what it is that he establishes the non-existence 
of that knowledge whereby he argued the non-existence of 
knowledge. This non-existence, too, is something that has to 
be known. It could not be established unless there were 
knowledge. 


Perhaps you will say that knowledge is inseparable from 
the knowable, and that the non-existence of the knowable 
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would therefore imply the non-existence of knowledge. But 
this will not do. For the Nihilist regards non-existence as 
knowable, and even accepts this 'knowable non-existence' as 
eternal ?*^ If, in these circumstances, knowledge were assumed 
to be non-different from the knowable, it, too, would. be 
eternal. And its (knowledge's) non-existence would itself 
(because knowable) imply knowledge. The ‘non-existence’ of 
knowledge would thus be purely verbal. On this view, one 
could not definitely establish as a final truth that knowledge 
was non-existent or was not eternal. And no harm results to 
our position if knowledge in fact exists and it is its mere 
nominal non-existence that we have to contend with! 


But what if non-existence be knowable but other than 
knowledge? Here again, no harm results to our position, as the 
absence of the knowable does not imply the absence of 
knowledge. 


You cannot say that the knowable can exist apart from 
knowledge, but that knowledge cannot exist apart from the 
knowable, for a verbal distinction does not amount to a real 
one.*® If you start from the position that knowledge and the 
knowable are the same, then to say that the knowable exists 
separately from knowledge, while knowledge does not exist 
separately from the knowable, is a mere verbal quibble. It is 
like saying that flames exist separately from fire, but that fire 
does not exist separately from flames. If, on the other hand, 
you hold that knowledge is different from the knowable, then 
it is clearly wrong to hold that the non-existence of the 
knowable implies the non-existence of knowledge. 


But is it not a fact that we are not aware of knowledge in 
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the absence of the knowable, so that it does not then exist? No, 
for we have to admit the presence of knowledge in dreamless 
sleep.* Nor can you retort that in dreamless sleep we have 
knowledge knowing itself as knowable,**’ because knowledge 
and the knowable have been proved to be different from one 
another. For it has already been shown that the knowledge 
which has non-existence as its object 1s different from that 
non-existence, and that knowledge and the known are there- 
fore different. Not even a hundred Nihilists could alter this 
point, which has already been proved, as if they were raising 
up the corpse (of an already refuted argument) from the dead. 


Perhaps you will say that on my doctrine knowledge must 
itself be the knowable, and charge me with infinite regress on 
the ground that any given cognition would have to be known 
by another, and so on to infinity. But this objection is not 
right, as one can divide all things into two classes without 
remainder (i.e. into knowledge and the knowable). Everything 
that is knowable is knowable for some knowledge. But 
knowledge itself remains different from the knowable and is 
knowledge only. This second category, knowledge, is accepted 
by all philosophers except the Nihilists, and no third category 
of the form of knowledge to know knowledge is accepted. So 
there is no occasion for infinite regress. 


It may be that the Nihilist will object that, if knowledge 
cannot be known to itself, it cannot be omniscient. But as this 
is an objection that only faces him, why should we (who 
accept that knowledge is self-luminous) be expected to 
contend with it? The objection concerning infinite regress, too, 
rests on the assumption that knowledge is knowable. And, as 
knowledge cannot be known as an object by itself, it is he who 
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falls into infinite regress, (because he holds that knowledge is 
knowable, that one cognition is known by another as an 
object). 


Nor do we admit that these difficulties affect us equally. 
For knowledge is intelligible if it is taken as one. Knowledge 
is one and the same in all places, at all times and in all 
conditions of men and other sentient beings. It appears as 
many and different through differences in the external adjuncts 
of name and form, etc., with which it is associated, like the sun 
and other luminous bodies reflected in water-surfaces and 
elsewhere. Hence these objections do not apply to us. 


9$. 
o d 


13. ‘In this connection, indeed’, proceeds the Upanishad — 
that is, in connection with explaining what preceded the 
production of the universe — ‘some’, that is, the Nihilists, 
‘said’, by way of an explanation of reality, *Non-being'. That 
is, they explained the condition of this universe before its 
production as a manifest effect as mere absence of being, in 
the words, ‘In the beginning this (the world) was (non-being), 
one only without a second'. The Buddhists, indeed, suppose 
that, before the production of the world, the truth (tattva) was 
just mere absence of Being. And they do not admit any 
positive principle of non-being standing opposed to it, in the 
manner, for instance, of the (Hindu) Logicians, who hold that 
whatever is perceived exists — whatever 1s rightly perceived 
exists as real, what is wrongly perceived exists as unreal. 


You might object that in that case they ought not to say: 
*Before (manifestation) this universe was non-being, one only 
without a second'. For by doing this they bring non-being into 
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relation with time by saying ‘It was’, and they bring it into 
relation with number by saying ‘without a second’. And you 
would be quite right. For they ought not to do so, as they take 
non-being as mere absence of existence. What is more, their 
whole doctrine that all is bare non-being is demonstrably 
untenable, as it is not reasonable to maintain a doctrine that 
denies the existence of the person who maintains it. Nor will 
it help matters to say that the existence now of the one who 
maintains the doctrine 1s admitted, but not his existence before 
the rise of the universe. For there is nothing to prove the 
absence of existence before the rise of the universe. Indeed, 
the notion that there was non-being before the rise of the 
universe 1s nonsensical. 


Mimamsaka's Objection?9 Words denote real uni- 


versals.*” So the meaning of the words and also of the whole 
phrase in the text, ‘This was only non-being in the beginning, 
one only without a second', is unintelligible. But if so, the text 
cannot be authoritative. 


Nihilist's Answer: The objection is wrong. For the 
purpose of the text is only to negate the idea of being. The 
word ‘sat’ denotes the universal ‘Being’. And the words ‘one 
only without a second' are placed in apposition with it. 
Together these are made the predicate in a sentence beginning 
‘This was...'. In a sentence affirming being, the force of a 
negative particle is to use the positive idea contained in the 
sentence — here, ‘There was Being, one only without a 
second' — as the basis from which to divert the sentence away 
from its original positive meaning. It is as when a person 
mounted on a horse uses the leverage from his perch on the 
horse to divert it away from the objects towards which it is 
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heading. It is not that the text just declares that Being (sat) is 
non-being (abhava) So the force of the text '(In the 
beginning) this was verily non-being, etc.’ is only to correct a 
wrong human notion. First of all the text proclaims ‘All this 
was Being in the beginning, one only without a second’. And 
then, having done so, it can very well correct a mis- 
understanding in the following sentence. Thus the text about 
non-being can be shown to be Vedic and authoritative, and the 
objection was wrong. So (it can quite well be said that) Being 
arose from total non-being.... 


The text, having first put forward the chief thesis of the 
Nihilist, then goes on to refute it. ‘O, my dear one, what could 
be the proof that Being arises from non-being?' That is to say, 
there could be no proof of such a thing. The claim, indeed, is 
made that the sprout arises from the seed through the 
destruction of the latter, and hence that it arises from ‘non- 
being’. But that is really in contravention of their own 
doctrine. For the component parts that are organized at the 
seed-stage to form a seed persist also in the sprout: they do not 
undergo destruction. As for the seed as a composite entity, the 
Nihilists do not admit the existence of any such entity over 
and above the component parts, that it could undergo 
destruction on the rise of the sprout. And if they did admit it, 
they would contradict their own dogmas. 


To this they might reply that they admit as a ‘surface 
reality’ (samvrti), the existence of the seed as a composite 
entity over and above the parts, and that this is what undergoes 
destruction. But what they mean by ‘surface reality’ is by no 
means clear. Is it being or non-being? If it is non-being, then 
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it is something they cannot illustrate by any example. And if 
they say it is being, they still cannot claim that the sprout 
arises from non-being. For it will still arise from the parts of 
the seed. 


If they say that these parts, too, are destroyed, it is wrong. 
For it is with the parts just as it is with the whole. The 
Nihilists do not admit any whole in the shape of the seed as a 
composite entity, so they cannot affirm the destruction of the 
parts of any whole. In any case, the parts of the seed will have 
yet finer parts, and these yet finer parts still. The series being 
endless, nothing can be destroyed anywhere. 


The doctrine of the Realists that being arises from being 
is intelligible. For it can very well be claimed that Being is 
imperishable, on the ground that all notions are accompanied 
by the idea of existence?" The Nihilist can produce no ex- 
ample of being arising out of non-being. But the Realists can 
say that the pot arises from the lump of clay, because the pot 
arises when the lump of clay is present and not otherwise. 


If the pot really arose from non-being, the one who 
wanted a pot would not resort to clay. Further, the notion of, 
and the term, ‘non-existence’ would then apply to the pot — 
but as they do not, we can say, on this ground also, that being 
does not arise from non-being. 


Some say that the notion of ‘clay’ is the occasion of the 
notion ‘pot’, while in reality there is neither real clay nor pot 
at all. Even on this view, an existent notion ‘clay’ would be 
the cause of an existent notion ‘pot’, so that there would not be 
the production of being from non-being. 
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Objection by the Nihilist: 'There is only immediate con- 
secution between the idea of the clay and the idea of the pot, 
which gives the appearance that one is the cause of the other, 
while there is no genuine relation of causality between them. 


Advaitin's Answer: No, for you are quite unable to supply 
any external example that would prove your doctrine of the 
immediate consecution of notions. So that is why the text says, 
‘He said, “How indeed, my dear one, could it be so?” That is, 
how could being arise from non-being? In other words, there 
is no example which could illustrate how being could arise 
from non-being. And this is why the text refutes the thesis of 
those who say that being arises from non-being, and why 
(Uddalaka) then concludes the statement of the proof of his 
own view with the words, ‘(On the) contrary, it was Being 


only that existed in the beginning, my dear one' ?? 
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6. Refutation of the Jainas 


The doctrines of the Jainas were of little direct importance to 
Sankara, and the only place where he refutes any part of them in 
detail is his Commentary on the Brahma Sitras 11.ii.33-36. Even 
here, he does not give a general sketch of their theory, as he had 
done in the case of the Sankhyas, the Vaisesikas and some of the 
Buddhist schools, but contents himself mainly in hammering away 
at two points in it. A few remarks on the history of the Jaina 
community will perhaps suffice as an introduction to the single 
appended Extract. 


The name ‘Jaina’ derives from the honorific epithet ‘Jina’ or 
*Victorious One' which was applied to the Teacher whose original 
name was Vardhamàna, but who was also (and most frequently) 
surnamed Mahavira (Great Hero) or Jfiatrputra (Scion of the Jñħñātr 
Clan). A ‘Jaina’ is a follower of ‘Jina’ or Mahavira, as a Buddhist 
(Sanskrit ‘Bauddha’) is a follower of Buddha. Mahavira may have 
lived at about the same time and in about the same geographical area 
as the Buddha, though the two appear never to have met. The early 
Buddhist canonical literature refers to Mahavira as one of the many 
rival wandering Teachers who were active in the Buddha’s day, 
though in fact he may have lived earlier. Whereas the Buddha taught 
a doctrine that was based mainly on his own personal experience, 
Mahavira had a more traditional approach and merely renewed and 
revivified the teachings of the Nirgrantha sect, to which he and his 
parents belonged. According to later Jaina tradition, this school 
boasted twenty-four successive Great Teachers or ‘Passage-Makers’ 
(tirthakara), of whom only the last two, Parsva and Mahavira 
himself, are accepted in modem scholarship as historical figures. It 
is thought that Parsva may have been active about 750 BC, but 
whether he founded the school himself or merely transmitted the 
doctrine of earlier Teachers is not known for certain. 
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From time immemorial the Jainas have had a four-fold 
discipline, one code each for men and women in the renunciate and 
householder class. The householders supported the renunciates. 
Although Mahavira himself came from noble stock, the emphasis on 
non-killing in the creed has been held to be responsible for the fact 
that to this day the householder members of the community tend to 
pursue commerce and urban professions rather than other callings. 
An important historical event in the life of the community was the 
journey south, perhaps a little before 300 BC, of the monk Bhadra- 
bahu, who foresaw a famine and set off for the south, taking a large 
group with him, which eventually settled in Mysore. In course of 
time the Northern and Southern Communities became separate sects, 
the southerners known as ‘Naked Ones’ (Digambara) on the ground 
that their monks held to the full rigour of the ancient renunciate's 
discipline, whereas the northerners were known as the ‘White Robed 
Ones’ (Svetàmbara) because their monks wore a white robe for the 
sake of decency. Few monks, even of the Digambara sect, walk 
about naked today. 


The Svetambaras, who tended to migrate westwards to Gujarat 
from the original homeland of Bihar, drew up a Canon of teaching, 
perhaps some time in the first century AD, which was held to 
emanate from Mahavira. It was composed in the Ardha-Magadhi 
Prákrta dialect, which has been said to imply that it could not have 
reproduced Mahavira’s actual words.” The Svetambaras admitted 
it was incomplete, and the Digambaras regarded it as spurious, and 
composed their own independent works to replace it. But it is 
generally admitted that the doctrine of the two sects does not differ 
in essentials. Unlike the Buddhists, who, artificial revivals apart, 
have disappeared from India completely, the Jainas have remained 
in being, a respected and largely well-to-do community of nearly 
one and a half million. Their ascetic ideals and emphasis on non- 
violence have been a positive contribution to Indian culture, while 
certain individuals, particularly Hemacandra of Gujarat (twelfth 
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century AD), have made notable contributions to Indian literature 
and scholarship. If it is true to say that Mahatma Gandhi would not 
have been quite what he was but for Christianity, it is far more 
deeply true to say that he would not have been what he was but for 
the doctrines and practice of the Jainas. 


Modem scholars, when reconstructing Jaina philosophy at the 
sort of stage it would have reached when attacked in the Brahma 
Sütras and by Sankara, usually tum to two Prakrta works, the 
Tattvarthadhigama Sūtra of Umasvati (Svetàmbara) and the 
Pravacana Sara of Kundakunda (Digambara). Of these, the second 
is tentatively assigned by Frauwallner to the fourth century AD, and 
the first to a slightly earlier period.?? Kumarila complains of the 
‘inexactitude of terminology’ in the Jaina works arising from the 
fact that in his day they were still mainly written in Prakrta and not 
Sanskrit.” There is no need to describe their doctrines in any detail 
here. According to the Jainas, the soul is by nature happy, freely 
active and omniscient, but its powers are stunted by accretions of 
subtle matter that pour into it as the result of embodiment and of 
passionate activity. Though the soul is spoken of as ‘spiritual’ it is 
regarded as attracting to itself a mass of ‘karma’ by its deeds and 
thoughts, karma being regarded as a quasi-material substance that 
darkens the soul and causes it to undergo future experiences in new 
bodies. Reincarnation is a self-perpetuating process until the inrush 
of subtle matter is halted through moral purity and asceticism. The 
life of the monk who attains enlightenment carries on until the fall 
of his body, when the soul rises to a kind of heaven above the 
universe, where it remains for ever in great felicity. 


A pluralistic doctrine that ignored the Veda could never be 
expected to find favour with the authors of the Brahma Sütras or 
with Sankara. Without troubling to summarize and refute the 
doctrine in any detail, however, they fasten onto two main points, 
the doctrine of the seven standpoints and the doctrine that the soul 
was of changeable size and exactly fitted its successive bodies. The 
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doctrine of Seven Possible Standpoints (syad-vàda) seems to have 
arisen as a systemization of a mental attitude practised amongst 
Mahavira’s earliest followers?" It is never right to think ‘S is P’. 
One must always realize that S could, in certain circumstances and 
for certain people, be (1) P, (2) not P, (3) either P or not P, (4) 
neither P nor not-P, (5) either P or else neither P nor not-P, (6) either 
not-P or else neither P nor not-P, (7) either P or not-P or else neither 
P nor not-P. Such is the case, for instance, with regard to a drink 
being hot, relative to various possible circumstances of time and 
place and different drinkers.*”* This way of arguing can be used to 
show that an opponent's world-view is wrong because it does not 
embrace the whole truth, but, as Sankara is not slow to point out, it 
can be applied equally destructively to the doctrines of the Jainas 
themselves. It also involves attributing contradictory properties to 
the same object at the same time, even though the result is admitted 
to be ‘indescribable’ or ‘unintelligible’. Against the doctrine that the 
soul is eternal but capable of assuming different sizes, Sankara used 
the Law of Contradiction as a deadly weapon. 


TEXTS REFUTING THE JAINAS 


1. The philosophy of the Buddha has now been refuted. We 
next go on to refute the philosophy of the Naked Ones 
(Digambara, here a collective name for the Jainas as a whole). 
The latter accept seven principles, namely soul, non-soul (the 
totality of inanimate beings), inflow (of particles of subtle 
matter into the soul leading to obscuration of its powers and to 
further worldly experience), arrest (of further inflow), 
destruction (through ascetic practices of the contents of 
previous inflow), bondage and liberation. To put it briefly, 
however, there are only two principles, soul and non-soul. For 
they think all the rest can be somehow included in one or the 
other of these two. 
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They have another way of analysing these two principles, 
namely into five ‘masses of being’ (asti-kaya) — those of 
soul, matter, cause of movement, cause of arrest of movement 
and space. All of these include many sub-divisions, which 
they dilate upon in terms of their own system. 


Everywhere they apply their method of the seven 
standpoints — from one point of view it (anything) exists, 
from one point of view it does not exist, from one point of 
view it both exists and does not exist, from one point of view 
it is indescribable, from one point of view it is existent and 
indescribable, from one point of view it is non-existent and 
indescribable, from one point of view it 1s both existent and 
non-existent and also indescribable. They apply their method 
of the seven standpoints even to such items as oneness and 
eternity. 


To all this we reply that the relativism of the Jainas is not 
justified, because, as the author of the Sütras puts it, ‘of the 
impossibility (of directly contradictory attributes) in one and 
the same thing’.*” You cannot have contradictory attributes 
such as ‘existent’ and ‘non-existent’ at the same time in the 
same substance, any more than the same thing can be at the 
same time hot and cold. The seven principles, which they 
regard as existent and as having definite natures, must either 
exist with those natures or not exist. If all that we have is the 
indefinite knowledge that a certain thing might be of such and 
such a nature, or of a different nature, or not of that previously 
assumed nature, then our knowledge is like doubt and has no 
cogency. 


Perhaps you will say that the definite knowledge that a 
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thing is many-sided does not lack cogency, like doubt. But we 
reply that you are wrong. For even the definite knowledge of 
one who recklessly extends the principle of relativism to cover 
all entities is itself an entity, and falls within his own formula, 
‘From one point of view it is, from one point of view it is not, 
etc.,' and is hence itself not of a definite nature. In the same 
way, both the one who has the definite knowledge, and also 
the cognition resulting from the process of knowledge, will 
exist from one standpoint and not from another. This being so, 
how can a Jaina set himself up as an authority and give 
teaching, when neither the means of knowledge nor the object 
of knowledge nor the knower of knowledge nor the knowledge 
itself can be asserted to have any definite existence? And how 
could he have pupils who acted on his teaching, seeing that its 
exact nature could never be definitely ascertained? For people 
in the world wait until they are sure that something will have 
an advantageous result for them and then apply themselves 
calmly to the proper means for attaining that thing: they do not 
act without such knowledge. One attempting to propagate a 
science which is itself by its very nature beyond definite 
determination as ‘such and such’ can expect to find his words 
neglected like those of a drunkard or a lunatic. 


Similar reasoning applies to the five positive categories 
(of the Jaina system). On the question of whether or not they 
were really five, they would be five from one point of view 
and not-five from another point of view, and so either less than 
five or more than five. Nor can these categories be 
indescribable. If they were indescribable they could not be 
mentioned. To be mentioned and indescribable is a contra- 
diction. Even if they could be mentioned, they would (in terms 
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of the system) be determinately known and also not 
determinately known. And the doctrine would say that the 
result of determinate knowledge from one point of view was 
perfect certitude and from another point of view was not, 
while from one point of view there was imperfect knowledge 
and from another point of view there was not. But this is not 
a reasonable and trustworthy view, but rather that of a 
drunkard or a lunatic. 


Heaven and liberation, too, from one point of view would 
exist and from another point of view would not. From one 
point of view they would be eternal and from another point of 
view non-eternal. Since their nature could not, on the Jaina 
view, be definitely ascertained, it would be impossible to work 
for them as goals. The various classes of souls that their 
tradition speaks of, too, such as the eternally perfect ones and 
the rest, could not actually have the characteristics ascribed to 
them if the Jaina logic were correct. But the truth is that there 
cannot be contradictory attributes like existence and non- 
existence in one and the same substance, and this holds 
whether we are considering souls or any other category of 
being. When the property of existence is present in a thing, the 
opposed property of non-existence cannot also be present, and 
vice versa. So that the whole Jaina doctrine is unfounded. And 
what we have already said is enough to refute the notion that 
there could be alternative possibilities of a thing being (at the 
same time) one and many, eternal and non-eternal, distinct 
from something else and non-distinct. As for their doctrine 
that aggregates can be formed from those atoms of matter 
which they call ‘pudgalas’, this has already been refuted by 
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our refutations of atomistic doctrines elsewhere, and we do not 
need to go over the same ground again here??? 


Just as the Jainas’ relativism involves the fallacy of 
supposing that one and the same thing can have contradictory 
properties, so also there are fallacies in their view that the Self 
(atman) or individual soul (jiva) is of less than infinite 
extension. The Jainas regard the soul as being of the same 
dimensions as the body. This implies that the Self is less than 
the whole of reality, and is limited. And this in turn implies 
that it is transient, like a pot. Further, it is a fact that bodies are 
not all the same size. A human soul, being of the size of a 
human body, should it later take birth as an elephant due to the 
vicissitudes of merit and demerit, would not fill the whole of 
the elephant’s body. Or if it should take birth as an ant, it 
could not be compressed into the body of an ant. In fact, the 
same criticism of this doctrine of the soul would apply in 
regard to (the different sizes of the body implicit in) youth and 
old-age in a single life. 


Very well, you will say, but the soul is composed of an 
infinity of parts. These parts contract in a small body and 
expand in a big one. But in that case we ask whether these 
parts of the soul, infinite in number, exclude one another 
spatially or not. If they do, an infinity of such parts could not 
be compressed within a limited space. But if they do not 
exclude one another, they would all occupy but the space of 
one part, so that the soul would only be the size of an atom 
(which is against the doctrines of the system). Nor could it in 
any circumstances be right to say that an infinity of parts of 
the soul could be limited to the size of a particular body. 
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Perhaps you will reply that when the soul obtains a large 
body it acquires an increment of parts, and when, in turn, it 
acquires a small body, it undergoes a diminution of parts. But 
the author of the Sütras replies that this 1s not right either. One 
cannot establish without contradiction that the size of the soul 
accommodates itself to this or that body in turn by increment 
or diminution of parts. Because, as the author of the Sütras 
goes on to say, it would imply, amongst other fallacies, that 
the soul underwent modification. A soul that was continually 
subject to expansion and contraction from the increment and 
diminution of parts would undeniably be subject to modif- 
ication, and, being subject to modification, would be transient, 
like a piece of leather or the like. But this would be in 
contradiction with the Jainas’ doctrine of bondage and release, 
according to which the soul floats about in the sea of 
transmigratory life like a bottle-gourd, encased in its eight 
kinds of deeds (karma)?! and eventually soars upwards, after 
cutting its bonds. Furthermore, the parts that accrue or are lost 
are of the nature of that which comes and goes, and thus no 
more belong to the true nature of the (eternal) soul than the 
body and other transient features do. Nor can you say that one 
particular part constitutes the soul, as it would never be 
possible to say exactly which part it was. And there is the 
further difficulty that one cannot explain where these in- 
coming parts of the soul come from, or what it is into which 
the parts that are lost are dissolved. They cannot come from 
the elements or dissolve back into them, as the soul is not 
material. Nor can one think of any other entity, whether 
general or particular, which could support the parts of the soul, 
there being no evidence for the existence of any such thing. 
Further, if such increments and diminutions really occurred, 
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the soul would be of indeterminable form, as there would be 
no rule to determine the size of the in-coming and out-going 
parts. Therefore we must conclude, on account of these and 
other difficulties, that there cannot be successive increments 
and diminutions of parts of the soul. 


Or else the Sütra may be interpreted in a different way. 
The previous Sutra had objected that, if the soul were of the 
size of the body, and acquired larger and smaller bodies, it 
would not be all-pervading, and hence would not be eternal 
(which the Jainas claim that it is). To this the Jaina now replies 
that though the soul undergoes successive changes of size, yet 
it is permanent, just as a stream is permament (even though the 
water in it is always changing). Just as those who wear dyed 
robes (the Buddhists) speak of the permanence of the series of 
cognitions, even though each individual cognition is transient, 
so might the Naked Ones (the Jainas) argue here (in a similar 
way). Against this objection the present Sūtra makes reply and 
says that 1f the series (of different sizes in the case of the soul) 
was not real, there would be no soul. And if it was real, the 
view would still be wrong, as it would attribute to the soul 
modifications and other impossibilities. 


And a further difficulty lies in the fact that the Jainas hold 
that the size of the soul acquired on reaching its last state, that 
of liberation, 1s permanent. If the size of the last state is 
permanent, the size of the first and intervening states must 
equally be permanent, in which case there would be no 
difference in size between any of them. The soul would then 
have the size of one body only, and could not obtain fresh 
bodies of larger or smaller size. 
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Or we may explain the Sütra a little differently. The Jaina 
may be supposed to say (without reference to the size of the 
body) that the size of the soul in its last state is fixed and 
permanent and that it must have been the same in its initial and 
intervening states also. But the soul must then be accepted as 
being, always and without exception, either atomic or infinite 
in size and not the size of the body (which contradicts the 
Jainas’ own dogmas). And so we conclude that no attention 
should be paid to the doctrines of the Jainas, as they are as 
erroneous as those of the Buddhists.?? 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 


References to Extracts are in bold type 


BS. ILiii.6. 
Ibid. Lu.17, ILii.13. 


Ibid. 11.10, IL1.29. See Belvalkar, Vedanta Philosophy, 155, 
cp. also Pandey, 158. 


B.S.Bh. Liv.15. 

Ibid. 

B.S.Bh. ILii.15, cp. below, 248. 

B.S.Bh. ILii.17, cp. below, 256. 

Cp. Sac, The Method of the Vedanta, 691f. 
Ibid, 706. 

Ibid, 739. 

G.K.Bh. 1V.1 (introduction). 

Keith, Sanskrit Literature, 478. 

B.S.Bh. ILiv.12, trans. Gambhirananda, 540. 
Bh.G.Bh. XV111.19. 

Cp. below, Chapter XI, section 1, Extract 6. 
B.S.Bh. IIL1ii.54, trans. Gambhirananda, 742. 
Cp. below, Chapter XI, section 5, Extract 2 (Group A). 
133, above. 


The aphorisms of the B.S. are arranged in four ‘Books’ 
(adhyaya) of four ‘Quarters’ (pada) each. These are the remarks 
made to open the Commentary on the second Quarter of the 
second Book, and they explain why the author of the B.S. 
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21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 


30 


3l 
32 
33 
34 


waited until this point before he passed over from enquiry into 
the meaning of certain upanishadic texts to rational criticism of 
positions held by other schools. 


B.S. 1.1.5. 
B.S.Bh. ILii.1. 
Prasna Bh. VL3. 


The term is used in quite a general sense to mean all those who 
accept the independent reality of anything apart from their own 
Self, in particular, of an opponent in debate. The Advaitin does 
not do so. See next paragraph. 


G.K.Bh. IIL.17. 

Brhad Bh. IIL.iii.1. 

B.S.Bh. ILii.25. 

B.S.Bh. ILii.11, closing introductory sentence. 


Valmiki, Book II, Chap.109 (Bombay Recension), trans. H.P. 
Shastri, Vol.I, 416. 


The exact sense of the term ‘lokayata’ here is disputed, as is the 
date of the Artha Sastra. 


The Tattvopaplava Simha of Jayarasi, probably written a little 
after Sankara’s day, though offering homage to Brhaspati, 
legendary founder of the Lokayata school, is apparently a 
treatise on philosophic scepticism rather than on materialism 
proper. Cp. the summary by W. Ruben, W.Z.K.S.0., 1958, 
140-153, and the observations at Chattopadhyaya, 221. 


Krsna Misra, Act II, verses 19-25: V.P. III xviii.25-28. 
von Glasenapp, Stufenweg, 32. 

L. Silburn in Renou and Filliozat, Vol.II, sect.1498. 
Frauwallner, G.LP., II, 307f. 
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In accordance with the principle illustrated in this chapter at 
section 1, Extract 6, above, that a school should be criticized as 
far as possible along the lines of its own methods and assump- 
tions, the Materialist is at first attacked from the standpoint of 
the Vaisesika, who only accepts perception and inference. The 
Advaitin only comes in with his own position towards the end 
of the Extract. 


At death: perhaps also in dreamless sleep and swoon. 


The Materialist claims that consciousness is a property of the 
elements and also that it is what perceives the elements. But 
this is contradictory, because in perceiving the elements it 
would also have to perceive itself, their property. Nothing can 
be both the agent and the object of an act of perception at the 
same time. 


So far the refutation has been conducted from the standpoint of 
the Vaisesika. Now the Advaitin’s own position is brought 
forward. 


Le. the Advaitin does not hold, with the Vaisesikas, that 
consciousness is a property of the soul, but that it is the 
non-dual Self in its true nature. 


B.S.Bh. IILiii.53 and 54. 


The reference is to the absence of all sense-contacts in the 
states of dream and dreamless sleep, here contrasted with 
waking. 


Which we could not have unless there had been the light of 
consciousness present in dreamless sleep, distinct from the 
body and mind, etc., which were not present. 


And so not subject to perception as an object. 


Argument by analogy is uncontrolled and always open to 
abuse. The argument to which the Materialist here objects is 
the following. The senses, in particular the power of sight, 
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45 


46 


47 


48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 


54 
55 


usually require an external auxiliary in the form of the sun or 
the like for their proper functioning. Hence it follows that they 
always need some other auxiliary when no external luminary, 
etc., is present. 


A Svabhava Vadin speaks here. He holds the doctrine that all 
things act according to their natures. 


Coolness, we have seen, was taken as an inherent property of 
water in the classical Hindu physics. 


Cp. the parallel examples given above, Vol.I, Chap.IV, section 
3, Extract 5, ad fin. 


Above, 186f. 


The Materialist has a difficulty in explaining dream and dream- 
less sleep. How can the organs be sometimes luminous and 
sometimes not, contradicting their own nature? The Advaitin 
does not have this difficulty, as he holds that the organs are 
always per se non-conscious and that it is the light of the Self 
as pure Consciousness that illumines them from within. The 
Materialist defends his position by pointing to the example of 
the firefly. Sankara points out that this example is not relevant, 
as the firefly is always luminous by nature. So it will not 
explain how the organs can be luminous in waking but not in 
dreamless sleep. 


Brhad. Bh. IV .iii.6. 
Hacker, Kleine Schriften, 203. 
Frauwallner, Buddhismus, 170. 


The Yoga Bhasya is attributed to Vindhyavasi by Vadirajasüri, 
cp. Frauwallner, W.Z.K.S.O., 1958, 114. 


Frauwallner, G.LP., I, 401. 
See below, 212. 
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The texts are in Chapters XII.194, XII.247-249 and XII.287 of 
the M.Bh. Cp. Frauwallner, G.I.P., I, 288ff. 
W.Z.K.S.O., 1960, 90. 
Chand. VIii.3-VI v.4. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., I, 307, cp. Johnston 35ff. and 71. 


Frauwallner, op. cit, 118. See M.Bh. XIL232.4ff. G.P. Ed. 
Vol. III, 577. 


Frauwallner, op. cit., 317, Johnston, 52. 
Above, Vol.I., 15. 

References are given in Garbe, 30f. 

Keith, Savikhya System, 22f. 

Above, Vol.I, 15. 

Johnston, 8 and 10. 

Frauwallner, G.I.P., 1,131f., cp. Johnston, 44. 
Frauwallner puts this forward as a hypothesis, op. cit., 322f. 
Frauwallner, op. cit., 338. 

Cp. above, Vol.I., 25. 

Frauwallner, op. cit., 380f. 


The reference is to the three ‘constituents’ (guna) of Nature, 
called sattva, rajas and tamas. But, as will be seen below, 
Sankara accepts them primarily as mental qualities, which is 
what they were when they first appeared in the Sankhya 
doctrine, as mentioned above, 195f. 


On ‘vivartate’, cp. above, Vol.II, Chap. V, Note 86. 
Le. B.S. ILii.l. 


According to Belvalkar, the reference is to the word 
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76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


82 
83 


84 
85 
86 


‘samanvayat’ at Isvara Krsna, verse 15. 

Seed, soil, water, air and light, etc., are involved (Belvalkar). 
Reading vijfiána-svarüpa-mátra-vyatirekena. 

I$vara Krsna, Karika 57. 

Brhad. III.vii.4 and III viii.9. 

See B.S. 111.24. 


Cp. Isvara Krsna, Karika 62: ‘The soul is neither bound nor 
released nor does it undergo transformation. That which 
transmigrates, is bound and released is Nature, appearing in 
multifarious forms’. 


In the manner proposed at I$vara Krsna, Karika 58. 


This famous image, originating, perhaps, from the time of the 
old Sankhya Teacher, Paficasikha, is used at I$vara Krsna, 
Karika 21, to illustrate the relation between the soul and 
Nature. It has also been widely used to illustrate the relation 
between the soul and the body, for example in Buddhist 
literature, in Apocryphal and Talmudic literature, in the Hadith 
Literature of Islam, in The Brothers of Purity, in Attar's Asrar 
Namah, in the Gesta Romanorum and in the Eighteenth 
Century Fables of Gellert. Detailed references in Ritter, 582. 
Joshi, L.M., 77, refers to its appearance in Chinese literature in 
the second century BC. 


Cp. Isvara Krsna, Karika 20. 
Which would make release impossible. 


The eleven senses are those familiar to us from Sankara’s own 
teaching, cp. Vol.I, Chap. 8, section 2, Extract 3. Some 
Sankhya schools reduced the number to seven by treating all 
five sense-organs of knowledge as modifications of the one 
sense-organ of touch. 
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93 
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À minority view, traceable to Vindhyavasi, circa 425 AD; cp. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., I, 402. 


The usual view, cp. I$vara Krsna, Karika 22. 
Manas, buddhi, ahankara — the usual view. 


The view of Vindhyavasi. He accepted only a cosmic intellect, 
which he called ‘Mahat’ and not ‘Buddhi’, and he did not 
admit a separate buddhi for the individual. The only inner 
organ attributed to the individual was ‘mind’ — manas. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., I, 402f. 


The Sankhya’s attack here is clearly directed against an earlier 
form of the Vedanta than Sankara’s, not against ‘non-dualism’ 
in Sankara’s sense, but against a ‘monism’ similar to 
Bhartrprapafica’s doctrine. Cp. the reference, lower down, to 
water. We have already seen how Bhartrprapafica appeals to 
the simile of water and its various manifestations, above, 85. 


The appeal is to the principle of *Sat-karya Vada’, for which 
see above, Vol.II, 1 10ff. 


Cp. Vol. III, 164f. 


The Sankhya attributes contradictory and mutually exclusive 
characteristics to the soul, as a conscious principle, on the one 
hand, and to non-conscious Nature and its transformations and 
‘constituents’ on the other. The soul and Nature cannot 
intermix. See Vacaspati Misra, Tattva Kaumudi Commentary 
on I$vara Krsna, Karika 19. 


The term 'sattva' here means the individual mind, according to 
a technical usage of the school Cp. Vacaspati’s Bhamati 
ILii.10, buddhi-sattva. 


Le. Nature, particularly rajas within Nature. The argument 
derives point and flavour from the fact that the whole purpose 
of the Sankhya discipline is to teach liberation. It is a 
‘moksa-sastra’. 
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Chand. VI.i.4. 


Le. as mere empirical facts, which do not necessarily turn out 
to be real when examined critically. 


B.S.Bh. II.ii.1-10. 


Sankara himself takes the term ‘purusa’ in the Upanishad to 
mean ‘the Self’ (àtman). Cp. Prasna Bh. IJI.3, trans. Gambhir- 
ananda II, 439. See also the following paragraph here, where 
the terms ‘atman’ and ‘purusa’ are identified. But the Sankhya 
understands the term 'purusa' according to the tenets of his 
own system. For him it is not the one Self of which all plurality 
is an appearance. It is merely one of a plurality of conscious, 
all-pervading, non-active entities that stand over against Nature 
and its transformations. 


The latter is the Vaisesika hypothesis, cp. the following section 
of the present chapter. But the last creative Sankhya teacher of 
the classical period, Madhava (circa 500 AD), accepted an 
atomic structure for Nature under Vaisesika influence. 
Frauwallner, G.LP., I, 407. 


The Sankhyas eventually came to admit a plurality of souls. 
But such souls were conceived with plurality as their very 
nature. It was not supposed to be a defect arising from change. 
The Sankhya is here arguing against the Vedantin, who cannot 
afford to admit plurality. 


Reading avidyà-visaya-nàma-rüpopadhi with Bhagavat, Vol.I, 
419, not avidyàyam visaya-nàma-rüpa, etc., as in the G.P. Ed., 
110. The bulk of the passage here omitted has already appeared 
as Extract 2 of Section 1, above, 175ff. 

Cp. I$vara Krsna, Karika 11. 


Which contradicts the Sankhya system, in which Nature 
undergoes real transformation for the sake of the experience 
and final release of the soul. 
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If the Sankhya admits real modification on the part of the soul, 
he loses the contrast between soul as experiencer and Nature as 
the object of experience. On this opposition his system greatly 
depends. 


The Advaita reasoning is that the Sankhya has been pushed by 
the argument into having to claim that the soul, although 
undergoing modification like Nature, is nevertheless an 
experiencer. His only argument is that, amongst things 
undergoing modification, the soul is a special case. But this, 
the Advaitin points out, is no argument at all, as there are many 
things that are special cases but not experiencers. 


It is essential to the Sankhya system that Nature should serve 
the ends of the soul. 


Brhad. ILiv.14. 
Mund L1.4, also of the Atharva Veda. 


Made by the Sankhya towards the beginning of the present 
section. 


Above, 217f. 
Prasna VI.3, the text at present under comment. 
Prasna Bh. VI.3. 


The various degrees of nescience are described amongst the 
sub-divisions undergone by Nature during its period of 
manifestation, I$vara Krsna, Karika 48. 

In particular, no God to prompt activity in Nature by the fiat of 
his will. 

But this is contradicted by the Sankhya’s own tenets, as he 
admits the periodical rise and dissolution of the universe. 


As they are opposites in all respects, cp. Isvara Krsna, Karika 
11. ‘The manifest universe and Nature, its cause, consist in the 
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125 
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127 


128 
129 


three “constituents”, lack consciousness of being different, are 
objects, are universal and not individual in nature, are 
non-conscious and are substances and have the quality of 
generating further effects. Spirit is the opposite of all this’. 


U.S. (verse section) XVI.45-50. 


This passage leads on from where the passage given at Extract 
8 of the following section (refuting the Vaisesikas) breaks off. 


The Sankhya admits real change. 
Cp. Isvara Krsna, Karika 9. 
Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.48. 


This piece leads on from Vol.I, Chap.VIII, section 1, Extract 
14, above, where it was shown that the Advaita theory did not 
involve any confusion in the distribution of the rewards of acts 
to their proper agents, even though only one Self was admitted. 


The Sankhyas claim that through mere proximity (samyoga, 
Is$vara Krsna, Karika 20; sannidhya, Vijfiana Bhiksu 1.164) the 
intellect. of the individual soul acquires a semblance of 
consciousness, while the soul, all-pervading, identifies itself 
with a particular intellect and imagines itself to be an agent. 
Sankara claims that they lack a clear theory to show how one 
all-pervading soul comes to identify itself with a particular 
intellect. 


Souls, for their part, are actionless and therefore helpless. And 
if Nature were only intent on showing off its riches, it would 
never arrange for their release. 


The passage is concerned with revealing the weakness of the 
Sankhya doctrine on account of its inability to explain karmic 
retribution without confusion. Cp. Note 124 above. 


B.S.Bh. IL.iii.50. 


Isvara Krsna, Karika 18. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 
Isvara Krsna, Karikà 62, ‘Verily no soul is either bound or 
liberated’. 
G.K.Bh. IILS. 
Vacaspati’s Tattva Kaumudi on Isvara Krsna, Karika 8. 
B.S.Bh. Liv.1. 
Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.19. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 186. 
See Note 151 below. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 22. 
Ibid., 81f. 
Ibid., 83. 
See below, Chapter XI, section 4, Extract 10. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., 11,184. 
von Glasenapp, Entwicklungsstufen, 3. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 116. 
Below, 251. 
Frauwallner, op. cit., 120. 
See above, VoLII, Chapter VI, section 1, Extract 4. 
Vol.II, Chap.VI, section 1ff. 
Frauwallner, op. cit., 167. 


Hacker, Kleine Schriften, 62, claims that the argument for the 
Self at Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.6 owes a debt to Prasastapada, 69, 
English translation, 152ff (mind as object). 


See below, Vol. V, Chapter XIII, Section 1, Extract 7. 


On the standard Vaisesika view, four binary atomic compounds 
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152 


153 


154 
155 


156 


are required to produce a quaternary compound. Sankara’s 
oldest commentator, Vacaspati Misra, thinks Sankara com- 
mitted a slip of the pen here. But the (unknown) author of the 
later Prakatartha Vivarana Commentary thought that Sankara 
was harking back to an older form of the Vaisesika doctrine 
represented by the Ravana Commentary on the Vaisesika 
Sütras, no longer extant. Cp. Belvalkar, Brahma Sutras, Part II, 
31. Govindananda's Ratnaprabha quotes the Prakatartha 
Vivarana with approval, saying ravana-pranite bhasye drsyata 
iti ciramtana-vaisesika-drstyedam bhasyam ity ahuh. 


Vaisesika Sūtra VILi.9. Differences of manner — as when a 
ball of cotton is either pressed together or allowed to expand. 
Belvalkar, loc cit., 34. 


Vaisesika Sūtra VILi.10. The surviving Commentators on this 
Vaisesika Sūtra explain it with the help of an appeal to God, as 
does Anandagiri in his sub-commentary on the present passage 
in Sankara’s B.S.Bh. Belvalkar, loc. cit., explains the obscure 
passage roughly as follows. Smaliness, the quality of the binary 
atomic compound, does not arise from the two primary atoms 
in the same way that largeness arises from plurality in the cause 
in the case of the ternary compound. It arises from their ‘being 
two’, but this “being two’ is not already inherent in their nature, 
because all grouping is dependent on counting in some mind, 
in this case that of the Lord. According to Frauwallner (G.I.P., 
II, 134) the notion that number depended on counting in a mind 
probably arose among the Vaisesikas comparatively late, after 
the introduction of the doctrine of the categories circa 500 AD. 


Vaisesika Sutra VILi.17. 


The contact between the threads is a cause of the cloth because 
without it there could be no cloth. But it is an attribute (of the 
threads), and hence distinct in nature from its effect, the cloth, 
which is a substance. 


Vaisesika Sūtra IV 11.2. ‘Contact’ is technically an attribute. 
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The Vaisesikas held that one could ‘feel’ the wind but not 
‘perceive? it, because it was invisible. One has to reason that 
there must be a substance ‘wind’ to cause the feelings 
associated with a cool breeze, etc. Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 32. 


Cp. Frauwallner, op. cit., 43. 
B.S.Bh. ILii.11. 


Cp. Uddyotakara, Nyaya Varttikam, IV.1.16, Kasi Sanskrit 
Series Ed., 510. Frauwallner, op. cit., 81f. 


Cp. above, 202f. 


The inherent cause (samavayi-karana) of an effect is the 
material cause. The non-inherent cause is that which itself 
inheres in the inherent cause and modifies the effect. For the 
technicalities, see Frauwallner, op. cit., 169ff. 


B.S.Bh. ILii.12. The reference two sentences earlier to the 
‘lack of any efficient cause’ clearly shows that it was an early 
atheistic form of the Vaisesika that Sankara was attacking. Cp. 
above, note 151. 


Sankara's Commentary to which was given in the previous 
Extract. 


If two things are absolutely distinct, then, if they are to stand 
in relation to each other at all, they must be brought into 
relation and held in relation to each other by the relation, 
almost as if the latter were a material tie, like a piece of string. 


The notion of contact presupposes the coming into contact of 
terms previously disjunct. This will not do as a description of 
the relation of a substance with its attributes, as the substance 
can never be without its essential attributes (e.g. fire can never 
be without heat) So the Vaisesikas assumed the special 
category of ‘inherence’ (samavaya) to account for this kind of 
relation. Sankara argues that if inherence is perceived, contact 
will also be perceived, and the whole assumption of inherence 
will be superfluous. 
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We have seen that inherence was regarded by the Vaisesika as 
constituting a special category of its own, not reducible to 
contact, which is a quality. Above, 233. 


Le. in the cases both of contact and inherence. 
Govindananda suggests kala, time. 
Vaisesika Sūtra IV.1.1. 


Because they enter into contact and therefore must have parts. 
But whatever has parts is composite, and it owes the 
composition of its parts to an external cause and is subject to 
dissolution. 


Vaisesika Sütra IV.i.4. Sankara’s reading and interpretation of 
the Sütra are different from those in surviving Vaisesika texts, 
cp. Gough, 133 and the remarks at Belvalkar, part II, 42. 
Sankara makes the Vaisesika argue that if nothing were 
permanent there would be no means of showing that anything 
was impermanent, for lack of a permanent entity to contrast 
with it. 

Vaisesika Sūtra IV.i5. According to the Vaisesika 
commentator Sankara Misra it simply means, ‘Any inference 
as to the non-eternality of the atoms is an error’. 


The binary compounds would exist but would have no 
perceptible cause. As such they would be eternal, cp. Vaisesika 
Sutra IV.i.1, quoted at note 170, above. But, on Vaisesika 
principles, they ought not to be eternal, as they result from a 
combination of atoms, and, as long as the binary atomic 
compound exists, the atoms cannot separate and world- 
dissolution can never be complete. 


This would eliminate the binary atomic compounds as eternal 
entities, since they are composite substances, but would leave 
the simple atoms lying beyond, eternal, correctly in line with 
the system. 
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In Vaisesika Sūtra IV.i.1, already quoted above, Sankara is 
arguing that the Vaisesika Sūtra IV.1.5 cannot be explained in 
a way that would enable world-dissolution to proceed without 
reducing it to a meaningless repetition of what had already 
been said at Sütra IV.1.1. 


The process of world-manifestation ascribed by the Sankhya to 
non-conscious Nature and by the Bhedabheda Vádins to the 
Vedic Absolute. 


That is, they intended to say that the atoms were eternal and 
that all perishable objects of the world arose through the 
combination and disjunction of atoms. But because they credit 
the atoms with colour and other properties, the whole atomistic 
theory turns out to be indefensible. 


Earth is grosser than water, fire or wind, so that one cannot 
help assuming that the earth-atoms, of which it is supposed by 
the Vaisesikas to be composed, are grosser than the atoms 
composing the other elements. 


Le. there would simply be the resistance to touch in wind, 
colour in fire, taste in water and odour in earth, these being the 
specific properties of each of the four elements respectively. 


B.S.Bh. ILii.13-16. 


The assumption is contradictory, because if two things are 
absolutely distinct from one another there cannot be any 
relation of dependence between them. 


In that they have given up their doctrine of pluralism. By doing 
so, they make of all things one substance, the latter being like 
the Nature of the Sankhyas. 


It is a case of two substances, one of which is dependent on the 
other. 


White, brown and blue are here qualities, not substances like 
smoke. 
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‘Any two things are called “inseparable” when one can only 
exist as long as the other is not destroyed, e.g. part and whole, 
attribute and substance, act and agent, class and individual, 
characteristic and eternal substance'. Annambhatta, Section 79, 
61. Cp. Foucher, 169ff. 


Vaisesika Sütra 1.1.10. 


Vaisesika Sūtra VILii.13, reading ‘yuta-siddhy-abhavat’ with 
the Vaisesika Sūtra text, Ed. Jivinanda, 153 and Gough, 220, 
not the ‘ayutya-siddhy-abhavat’ of modern printed texts of the 
B.S.Bh. 


Here Sankara uses the term anupalabdhi (non-perception), 
which is not enumerated in his one list of the pramànas. Cp. 
above, Chapter X, note 156. 


See Nyàya Sūtra IILii.59, which expresses the old Vaisesika 
doctrine that the mind is atomic in size. Souls have no surfaces 
because they are all-pervading (vibhu). 


The Vaisesikas held that while two infinite substances, like two 
souls or like the soul and ether, could not enter into contact, an 
infinite and a finite substance, such as soul and mind, could. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 128. The difficulty that mind and soul 
are in practice inseparables, and so should be related by the 
category ‘inherence’ and not by the mere quality ‘contact’, was 
overcome verbally by saying that they were potentially 
separable (prthag-gatimattvam), ibid., 151f  Frauwallner 
clearly feels, with Sankara, that this is a weak part of the 
Vaisesika doctrine. 


A peasant left his dish near a plum-tree. Asked where it was, he 
replied, *Near the plum-tree'. Asked where the plum-tree was, 
he replied, “Near the dish’. 


This is one of the old Buddhist arguments against the Vaisesika 
atom. Cp. Arya Deva, IX.15, quoted Frauwallner, Buddhismus, 
220, *That which has an eastern side has an eastern part. That 
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which gives an atom parts renders it “non-atomic”.’ 


Whatever has parts has been composed and will one day be 
sundered. Cp. Brhad. Bh. Liv.7, trans. Madhavananda, 83. 


As already remarked, Sankara conceived the Vaisesika system 
as atheistic. It is apparently not until the time of Prasastapada, 
in the second half of the sixth century AD, that we have clear 
evidence of the presence of the idea of God in the system, and 
then only as efficient cause of the world. For the Vedantin, the 
Lord is, of course, both the efficient and the material cause of 
the world. 


See above, the opening paragraph of the present Extract. 
B.S.Bh. ILii.17. 


Sankara is perhaps referring to the Logicians and Ritualists 
(Mimàmsaka) who adopted many of the tenets of the 
Vaisesikas for their world-view. 


Desire, aversion, joy, pain, cognition, effort, merit (dharma), 
demerit (adharma), and impressions (samskara). 


Samskara. 


Within the all-pervading partless soul of the Vaisesikas one 
cannot conceive any particular area delimited by the body of 
the individual, seeing that all souls interpenetrate one another 
spatially. 


Anandagiri says that the relation of contact only occurs 
between beings of similar class which are in principle subject 
to the sense of touch, like two wrestlers, or two rams, or a rope 
and a bucket. In any case, it cannot logically be supposed to 
obtain between the all-pervading soul of the Vaisesika, which 
has no surface, and the atomic mind, which has no surface 
either. 


For the Vaisesika defines liberation as the state in which merit 
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and demerit become exhausted and no further empirical 
experience ensues. Prasastapada, trans. Jha, 601. 


The position is absurd, because it would then be impossible to 
draw a dividing line and speak of ‘this substance’ and “these 
attributes’. Sac. M.R.V., 226. 


The Sankhyas eventually came to hold that there must be a 
plurality of selves to account for the variety in human 
experience. They probably did so when their one-soul doctrine 
came under criticism from the Vaisesikas, cp. Frauwallner, 
G.LP., I, 322f. The Advaitin accepts only one Self, holding that 
the distinction in the experiences of the different individual 
souls arises from external adjuncts set up by nescience. 


G.K.Bh. III.5. 
Cp. note 199, above. 


It is argued that the merit or demerit of any given action by any 
given soul is experienced in the place where the act was 
performed, as no other soul could perform that action at that 
place and time, or experience its occult results at the same 
place and time. This explains how the merit and demerit of any 
particular soul accrues to it alone, even though all souls are 
all-pervading. 


And as the Vedas, which are right, speak of experience in 
heaven, this theory must be wrong. 


The Vaisesika does not admit that his all-pervading individual 
soul is perceived, so the differentiating character marking it off 
from other all-pervading souls is not perceived either, while 
their ‘having a particular character’ is the only ground of their 
difference. How can he affirm they each have a particular 
character unless he knows in what way they differ? 


Govindananda suggests space and time. 
B.S.Bh. II.iii.50-53 (selected). 
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For the Advaitin, desire, aversion, joy, pain, cognition, effort, 
merit, demerit and impressions (samskara) all pertain to the 
subtle body, and the Self illumining them is untouched by 
them. For the Vaisesika they are qualities actually belonging to 
the soul-substance, merely occasioned or aroused by the mind 
as instrument. 


‘But it (the Nyàya-Vaisesika system) insists that the ideal of 
life is not reached until we feel convinced that the self is in 
reality beyond all experience’. Hiriyanna, Outlines, 264. 


US. (verse section) XVI.51-5. 
Bh.G. II.16. 
In particular, perception, inference and Vedic revelation. 


The inherent cause (samavayi-karana) of a new substance, the 
effect, is the collection of substances from which, as material 
cause, the new whole, as effect, is composed. The whole 
‘inheres’ in the parts. The non-inherent cause (asama- 
vüyi-karana) consists in the qualities that belong to the 
substances that go to make up the effect. They are the causes of 
the qualities of the effect, e.g. the blue colour of the threads 
which is the cause of the blue colour of the cloth composed 
from the threads. The nomenclature is awkward, because the 
non-inherent cause (colour of the threads) actually inheres in 
the inherent cause (the threads), and it is just this fact of 
inhering in the inherent cause which distinguishes the 
non-inherent cause from the efficient cause, the weaver, who 
has no inherent connection with the material from which the 
effect is composed. Cp. Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 169. 


Cp. above, VoL II, Chapter VI, Section 1. 


The Vaisesikas took the difference of one thing from another 
seriously. They could not, in the manner of the Sankhyas and 
pre-Sankara Vedantins, allow that the pot was no more than the 
clay in a new form. It was something over and above the 
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material from which is was composed. Otherwise, how could 
you speak of it as an effect, thereby distinguishing it from its 
material cause? 


Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.48. 


Who maintain the opposite thesis that the effect does not 
pre-exist in the cause, but is a new production. 


Chand. Bh. VLii.1. 
B.S.Bh. ILiii.3, trans. Gambhirananda, 446. 


The Vaisesika opponent is greeted with examples from 
empirical experience cited against his doctrine by the 
Sankhyas. 

According to the distinction of the categories set up by the 
Vaisesikas themselves. 


BS. 11.24. 


To refute the opponent's contention, the Advaitin has only to 
show that a beginning for the ether is logically possible. The 
way for accepting the authority of the Vedic texts that affirm 
it is then open, as empirical experience cannot produce 
evidence to contradict their statements on this subject, since 
perception and inference based upon it have no access to this 
abstruse realm. 


So that, even on the opponent's own premises, the beginning 
of the ether was a significant event. 


Brhad. III viii.8. 
Ibid. 


As this is not a field that stands within the range of perception, 
and, in Indian logic, reason is based on perception. Reason was 
regarded as a weak authority when it had to reason by analogy 
to things lying beyond the range of possible perceptual 
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experience, unless it was engaged in working out the implica- 
tions of the revealed texts. 


According to the Vaisesikas, the soul (atman) is eternal but has 
impermanent attributes, such as transient cognition, will and 
desire. 


B.S.Bh.ll.iii.7. 


The Vaisesikas maintained that sound was a quality of the 
ether-substance. Prasastapada, 58 (trans. Jha, 129). Cp. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 206. See also Nyàya Sūtra 11.11.38. 


The knowing subject cannot know itself as an object. Cp. 
Suresvara, N. Sid. 11.27. 


Which illumines itself, inter alia. 


The example of the lamp could be explained on the basis of the 
flame, conceived as one part of the lamp, illumining the rest of 
it. (Madhavananda). 


The fact that the Self is partless. 


That is to say, the realm of the perceptible, the changing, 
whereas the Self, according to the Logicians, is an object of 
inference only, and not of perception. It belongs to a totally 
different realm. It is the knowing subject, eternal and 
unchanging. 


The foundation of the Nyaya doctrine is an ancient, perhaps 
pre-upanishadic, Indian tradition of naturalism, in which the 
elements are not created, but eternal. For the upanishadic seers, 
however, all things rose on the basis of the Absolute, and hence 
had an origin and a beginning. Cp. Taitt II.1. “The ether arose 
from the Self, wind from ether’. 


Ten villagers crossed a river, and one was deputed to count the 
party. Because he forgot to count himself, he could only find 
nine, and had to be told ‘Thou art the tenth’. Similarly, for the 
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final rejection of the erroneous notion that the Self is subject to 
pain, we require to hear the truth from the Veda. We have 
already met the story above, Voll, 161£, 165. We shall meet 
it again in Vol.V, Chapter XIII, section 1, Extract 12 and 
Vol. VI, Chapter XV, section 4, Extract 5. 


Brhad.Bh. Liv.7. 


Buddha is thought to have spoken Magadhi, the language of 
Bihar. The dialect of the earliest surviving form of the 
Buddhist Canon, which came later to be called Pàli, was 
probably based on the spoken dialect of the neighbouring area 
to the West, between Mathura and Ujjain. S.C. Chatterji thinks 
that an original Magadhi Buddhist Canon was remoulded in 
this dialect because it was more widely understood, being 
spoken in an area of traffic and trade. Chatterji, 179. 


Kumarila could produce quotations in Pali, but his knowledge 
of Buddhism and languages was exceptional for a Brahmin of 
his time. See Upadhyaya, B.D., Sankara Digvijaya, Bhümikà, 
31. 


Murti, Central Philosophy, 68. 


Warder (144) contends that Nagarjuna should not be classified 
as belonging to the Mahayana fold. He admits, however, (ibid., 
155) that Nagarjuna’s pupil Arya Deva ‘placed the Bodhisattva 
in the foreground’. If the Ratnavali is an authentic work of 
Nagarjuna, he devoted 102 verses to Bodhisattva practice, cp. 
Alex Wayman, Journal of Indian Philosophy, Dordrecht, 
Vol.VI, Dec. 1978, 416. Most modern scholars appear to 
maintain that Nagarjuna supplied a dialectical support for the 
doctrine of ‘emptiness’ (Siinyata) occurring in the Prajfià 
Paramita literature of the Mahayana. 


Cp. Frauwallner, Buddhismus, 174. 
Ibid, 267f. 
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Some printed editions of the whole or part of the Pramana 
Varttika are listed at Vetter, Erkenntnisprobleme, 117. 
Above, VoLI, 26f. 


Particularly at Yamakami Sogen, 126-142 and 161-169, and at 
L.M. Joshi, 233f. Both these authors, however, appear guilty of 
unwarranted animus against Sankara: on Yamakami Sogen, cp. 
B.S. Upadhyaya 1007ff. and Belvalkar, Brahma Sütras Part II, 
references listed there in the Index under the name Sogen. One 
would expect a fairer account of Sankara's treatment of the 
Sarvastivada and Vijüànavada schools in the two articles by 
Professor Nakamura cited by Potter in his Bibliography (Item 
Nos. 2238 and 2248), but they are inaccessible to most western 
students because they are in Japanese. 


Above, Vol.I, 24f. 

Cp. Ingalls in P.E.W., Jan. 1953-4, 300. 

Cp. Frauwallner in W.Z.K. S.O., 1959, 132. 

Cp. Murti, Central Philosophy, 82. 

They are desánanugata and kalananugata. Silburn, 280. 
Vetter, Erkenntnisprobleme, 53. 

Ibid., 78. 

See below, 304. 

See below, 315f.. 


Cp. Prajfakara Gupta, Commentary, 352. (II.328) saksat- 
karanüdikam pratyakhyatam. Sankara’s answer to this will be 
found below, 309f. 


Vetter, Erkenntnisprobleme, 80. 
Hiriyanna, Essentials, 81. 


See below, 326ff. 
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Cp. Kumárila, $.V., Codana Sutra verse 140, trans. Jha, 42: 
‘these may have been composed by Buddha himself..to 
deceive people’. Mandana Misra (B. Sid, 96) quotes 
Kumiarila’s $.V. (Codanà Sūtra verse 96, text, 74), saying that, 
as a mere man, Buddha could not have had insight into super- 
sensual matters. Sankara is less severe in the following Extract. 
He seems prepared to respect the Buddhists’ own account of 
the reason for the presence of different schools of Buddhist 
teaching, namely that it was due to different capacities among 
the students. Sankara's personal pupil Suresvara was altogether 
more sympathetic to the Buddha. Cp. B.B.V. Liv.410: ‘Even 
the Buddha, in declaring that objects were impermanent, 
painful and without any real essence (śūnya), was clearly 
striving only to eradicate attachment and other passions, and 
not to deny the Self’. Shortly after Sankara’s day the 
Bhagavata Purana accepted the Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu 
(1.11.24), bom in the Kali Age ‘to confuse the enemies of the 
gods’. By the time of Jaya Deva, c.1200 AD, when Buddhism 
was no longer seen as a threat, Visnu was said to have come as 
Buddha to spread his compassion. (Gitagovinda Kavyam, 1.9) 
But Sankara followed the earlier Vaishnava tradition, where the 
ten Avataras of Visnu began with Hamsa (the ‘Holy Swan’) 
and did not include the Buddha. See, for instance, M.Bh. Santi 
Parva 339.103-5, G.P. Ed., 707. 


B.S.Bh. ILii.32. 
G.K. Bh. IV.99. 


In that it admits only a few eternal entities, like atoms and 
universals, while the great majority of substances and qualities 
proceed from the conjunction of atoms, and are followed by 
their disjunction and are consequently perishable. See 
Vachaspati’s Bhamatfon B.S. ILii.18. 


The Sarvastivadins were subdivided into two main schools 
called the Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas. Both these schools 
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adhered to the reality of external objects, though their theories 
of the nature and the knowledge of objects were different. The 
Vaibhāsikas held that we had direct knowledge of the objects, 
while the Sautrāntikas held we only had indirect knowledge of 
them through inference from the sense-data. 


Le. the Vaibhāsikas as opposed to the Sautrāntikas. 


The five terms are paraphrased here according to Vacaspati’s 
Bhāmatī Comm. ad loc. 


Activity is brought to an end by the destruction of its cause. If 
activity just sprang up of its own without a cause, nothing 
could stop it. Liberation, on Buddhist principles, would then be 
impossible. 


The sub-commentators see a reference here to the ‘storehouse 
consciousness’ (ālaya-vijñāna) of the Yogācāras. Though we 
associate this concept more typically with Mahāyāna authors 
and not with the Hinayàna tradition, they may still be correct, 
as Vasubandhu does indeed introduce this concept into his 
exposition of the (Hinayàna) Vaibhàsika work, the Abhidharma 
Kosa. See Frauwallner, Buddhismus, 117. 


Vasubandhu held that when one thing is not established as 
identical with or different from a second thing, the first thing 
does not exist, and is a mere name. Frauwallner, Buddhismus, 
86ff. See also the present work below, Note 312. 


What is momentary has not time to act. 


It is that which enters the womb to form the core of the future 
personality, Digha Nikaya XV.21, ed. Rhys Davids and 
Carpenter, Vol.I, 63. On Vijfiana in this context cp. 
Frauwallner, G.IP., I, 204, where a connection is traced 
between its use in early Buddhism and in the Upanishads. 


That which forms itself in the womb in dependence on the 
previous entry of ‘vijfiana’. Frauwallner, G.I.P., I, 205f. 
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Because misery allied to thirst for more experience is manifest 
to everyone, and only explicable through a chain of causation 
beginning with nescience. 


Once you have admitted the causal cycle beginning with 
nescience you have admitted the formation of aggregates, as 
the existence of experiencing individuals, implied by the cycle, 
implies in tum the formation of aggregates. Further, the 
immediate experience of the existence of the chain of misery 
outweighs any negation of its existence based on mere 
inference. 


The Buddhist had assumed that the existence of the chains was 
incontrovertible, and claimed that it implied an aggregate. The 
Advaitin says here that if it implies an aggregate in the sense of 
being dependent on one, it will have to be shown how an 
aggregate can be caused before the cycle can be accepted at all. 
It is, after all, only a rational construct. 


Nescience and its effects can only occur to some permanent 
being who ‘has nescience', and any such being must be an 
aggregate. The Buddhist argument is therefore circular. 


According to the theories of the day, there was a moment when 
a product came into being and just ‘existed’ before it had time 
to engage in action of any kind. 


The four ‘pratyayas’ (cp. above, page 282), here interpreted as 
the object, the sense-organ, environmental auxiliaries (like 
light, etc.) and previous similar impressions. 


Hiriyanna, Outlines, 202; Essentials, 79. 


Pratisankhyà-nirodha. It is not a single event, but a process in 
which the passions are rooted out one by one, and the further 
experiences to which they lead are thus blocked. The process 
ends in Nirvana. Cp. Abhidharma Kosa L6, translated and 
explained by Frauwallner, Buddhismus, 130f. The role of 
knowledge here is explained at Murti, C.P.B., 272. 
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Apratisankhya-nirodha. Sometimes possibilities of experience 
are blocked by circumstances and not by attainment of wisdom. 
For instance, one who has embarked on the holy path can no 
longer be reborn in hell, or as an animal or demon. Suppression 
of experience in this sense never amounts to the total 
suppression of all experience, but is grouped with prati- 
sankhya-nirodha on the ground of its being a reality, yet 
non-composite and outside time. 


While the two ‘suppressions’ involve the cessation, either total 
or partial, of the flux of phenomena, they are themselves in 
some sense entities, not exactly being or non-being, hence 
‘indescribable’ or ‘unintelligible’ as Sankara says. On this 
point, see Murti, C.P.B., 273. 


The lump of clay is destroyed to make way for the pot, but it is 
not total destruction without residue. The clay remains, and 
may be recognized as identical with the pot. 


The Vaibhàsikas held to this principle. Whatever is brought 
into being perishes automatically on the instant and does not 
require to be destroyed. 'Pratisankhya-nirodha' is itself 
*uncaused'; it is not anything that is brought into being at a 
particular point in time. It is simply the state of affairs that 
remains over when experiences have been blocked. 


Le. the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Indescribable as being or not-being. See Note 288, above. 

Taitt. IL 1. 

Gopinath Kaviràj (Bhümika, 60) produces evidence to suggest 


that the Vaibhàsikas did not think of space as mere absence of 
obstruction, but as a positive entity in some sense. 


If space really equalled absence of obstruction, then a single 
bird flying in the sky, since it would constitute an obstruction, 
would cancel space and make it impossible for any other bird 
to fly. 
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A negation is significant only as denying the presence of 
something in some positive locus. Here, space would have to 
be taken as the positive /ocus in which obstruction is denied. 
Bhàmati, ad loc. 


It is quoted by Max Müller, S.B.E., Vol.XV, Introduction, page 
lii. Gopinath Kaviraj (loc. cit) traces the reference to 
Ya$omitra's Comm. on Vasubandhu's Abhidharma Kosa (Ed. 
Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932) 1.55.5. It is not certain whether 
Sankara actually had direct access to the works of Vasubandhu 
and Yasomitra or whether he was merely following traditional 
Vedanta interpretations of the Sütra under discussion. 


Le. that nothing persists as identical, but that, because of the 
mutual similarity of the various members of certain chains of 
cause and effect, we fail to note the difference between each 
link in the chain and imagine ourselves in the presence of a 
permanent substance. 


Cp. Nyaya Sūtra IV.i.14. Some authorities hold that the B.S. 
here switch their attack from the Vaibhiasikas to the 
Sautrantikas in this and the following Sütra. See Belvalkar, 
Brahma Sutras, Part II, Notes, 88. 


The horned hare is taken by Sankara as non-being (abhava) not 
merely because it is never met with in experience, like the 
golden mountain, but also because it is a self-contradictory 
conception, like the square circle. If a creature had a horn, it 
could not be a harc. 


Sankara himself, like Bergson, dismisses the concept of 
non-existence as unintelligible. Cf. the present work, Vol.I, 
Chap. VI, section 1, Extract 4. 


For the four causal factors, see above, 282f. 
See above, 287f. 
B.S.Bh. ILii.18-27. 
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The Vaibhàsikas and the Sautrantikas. 
The Yogacaras or Vijfianavadins. 


And so of explaining how the appearance of a permanent 
substance, like the flame of a light, could arise from the swift 
succession of momentary flashes that were supposed, on the 
Vaibhàsikas' theory, to make it up. 


Vasubandhu the Later argued that destruction, being merely 
non-being, could not be caused by action from without. But 
things evidently pass away. Therefore they must do so by their 
own very nature. But if they pass away by their own very 
nature, they must do so immediately, as, if they endured at all, 
there would be nothing in their own nature that could rise up 
anew to cause their destruction. Cp. Vetter, Erkenntnis- 
probleme, 15. 


Such a doctrine would not cover the restriction on causality 
observed in the world. If it were right, there would be no 
reason why you could not get curds out of sand as well as 
getting them out of milk. 


Even this is impossible on Sarvastivada assumptions. 


The two horns of a cow exist at the same period of time, but in 
no way modify or condition one another. So a further 
qualification besides simultaneous existence is required for 
causality. One has to act on the other. R.T. cites the example of 
rain and a sprout. U.S. XVI.23-9. 


If they were distinct from the atoms (i.e. atom-instants) they 
would be separate realities, which would be against the 
Buddhist doctrine that everything is momentary. If non-distinct 
they would no more be able to manifest in knowledge than the 
atoms themselves. Anandagiri. 


Cp. above, 283f. 
This law is defined by Stcherbatsky as ‘the fact of 
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co-extensiveness of existence and knowledge', Buddhist Logic, 
II, 355. 


A person can only make a meaningful comparison if he and his 
hearers know what the thing in question is being compared to, 
which must consequently exist. The mere fact that the idealist 
is forced to speak of objects ‘appearing as if external’ proves 
that something external to consciousness exists, and that he 
himself is aware of it. 


Because it could not logically be conceived as either different 
or non-different from its component atoms. 


The Buddhist idealist has just suggested the opposite view that 
what appear to be objects must in fact be modifications of 
consciousness. See above, 303f. 


Even when the object is the same and there is distinction in the 
manner of cognition only, it still does not follow that the object 
is of the nature of cognition. Bhàmati. 


Anandagiri says that ‘etc.’ means void of a nature of their own, 
without a ‘self’. 


A short chapter is devoted to this distinction by Stcherbatsky, 
Théorie, Chap. VII, 115-123. 


Criticized by Kumarila, $.V., Niralambana Vada, verse 182, 
trans. Jha, 145. 


This would follow from its not being admitted to reveal itself. 


That is, cognitions would be lamps in the hollow of a rock in 
the sense that there would be no one to know them. 


In dreamless sleep and dream, the objects of the waking world 
are simply effaced. There is no cancelling-cognition of the 
form ‘The objects of waking did not exist and were a mere 
error’. The argument is possibly borrowed from Kumürila, $.V. 
Niralambana Vàda, verses 87-90, tr. Jha, 133. 
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The argument is: When there are impressions, consciousness 
undergoes modification; when there are no impressions it does 
not. So Govindànanda's sub-commentary. 


Commenting on Yoga Sūtra II.13, Vyasa defines the vasana as 
that samskàra which produces memory. 


Le. the doctrine ‘Every phenomenon is momentary’. 
Above, 291ff. B.S.Bh. IT.ii.28-31. 


Le. as an illuminator. It is agreed that the mind illumines the 
object like a lamp: but the Advaitin has also argued that the 
mind itself requires to be illumined by a separate luminous 
principle, the Self. On the similarity between the mind and the 
Self as Witness, cp. above, Vol.I, Chap.VIII, section 3, 
Extract 6. 


A pot could be felt by the hand in a dark room where there was 


no light. 


Samvrti is defined as ‘That which covers on all sides’ and is 
equated with ignorance (ajfiana) by Candrakirti, commenting 
on Madhyamika Karika XXIV.8. Cp. G.K. IV.57 and 74. 


The same illustration of the Vijfiana Vadins is attacked at Santi 
Deva IX. 18-9 (Matics, 213). 


The argument will show that neither of them can illumine 
anything else — i.e. they are the same in their intrinsic nature, 
and both require illumination from without. 


That is, if there has to be a separate principle to know the 
cognition, will there not have to be a separate principle to know 
the first one, and another to know that and so to infinity? 


Appeal must be made not to mere reason but to direct 
experience, which latter shows that there is an ultimate knower, 
a Witness, itself not known by anything else. 


The instruments will require to be known, and separate 
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337 


338 


339 
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341 


342 
343 


instruments will be required to know the instruments, and yet 
further instruments will be required for the knowledge of those 
instruments and so on. 


The principle known in Buddhism as the Law of Simultaneous 
Apprehension (sahopalambha-niyama). Cp. above, page 304. 


The Buddhist claims that there are no external objects in 
waking any more than there are in dream. But he cannot 
establish that dream-objects are not external except by 
contrasting them with objects of the waking world which are. 
So he cannot establish that the objects of the waking world are 
mere transformations of self-luminous consciousness. There- 
fore his argument that mental. cognitions are self-luminous and 
do not require a separate self-luminous Witness to illumine 
them breaks down. 


This is a reference to Kumarila's doctrine of knowledge of the 
self. Extracts devoted to refuting it will be given below, Vol.V, 
Chap.XIII, section 1, Group 3. 


You ‘recognize’ Tommy’s mop of red hair when you see him. 
again after five years — but in fact you have never before seen 
the new crop he has grown in the meanwhile. 


The Hindus believe in a permanent soul undergoing trans- 
migration. Its fate in the present life is largely due to its actions 
and thoughts in former lives, and its present actions and 
thoughts help to condition its future lives. By denying a 
permanent soul of any kind, the Buddhists cut at the roots of 
this belief, and their doctrine was held by the Hindus to 
undermine moral responsibility generally. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.7. 


A quotation of Dharmakirti, P.V. II 354, but reading abhinno 
for avibhago. Following the commentator Bodhanidhi, 
Professor Mayeda holds that this verse may here be an 
interpolation. But he points out that Sure$vara quotes it at 
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B.B.V. IV.ii.476. (Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 200, Note 
101.) 


Dharmakirti taught that the judgement ‘This is a bull’ had two 
elements. The first affirmed pure being. The second attributed 
to it imaginatively a character. But the notion ‘bull’ has no 
positive meaning: its meaning is only the negation of cow and 
lion and all other universal ideas except ‘bull’. (Stcherbatsky, 
Théorie, 154). The real is the unique particular, and all 
representation of it consists in the false ascription to it of 
universal terms which have no positive meaning, being derived 
through negation of other universal terms. 


Because in order to know non-cow you would already have to 
know cow as a positive entity in order to be able to 
differentiate non-cow from it (Kunjunni Raja, 87f.). Sankara is 
possibly here referring to — Kumarila's refutation of 
Dharmakirti’s theory of meaning made at $.V., Apoha Vada 
section, verses 83 and 84, and using it. 


USS. (Verse section) XVIII.141-52. 
The Vaibhasikas. 


E.g. in dreamless sleep. So there is consciousness without pain 
— a proof that consciousness and pain must be different. 


The previous objection was against Vijfiana Vada. The reply 
begins as Advaita, goes over to Vijiiana Vada, and finally 
returns to Advaita. The example which Sankara goes on to give 
of the pot being nothing over and above the clay into which it 
can be analysed has been cited by Frauwallner (W.Z.K.S.O., 
1959, 124) from the Nyayaànusaàra of the Buddhist (Sautrantika) 
author Śrīlāta. Frauwallner later (128) cites a passage from 
Dinnaga's Hastavala Prakarana in which the latter argues that 
the rope is no better than the snake, since it can be analysed 
into parts and has no existence beyond them. It has no real 
being but only ‘nominal being’ (prajfiapti-sat), i.e. for practical 
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purposes in the world men decide not to analyse it into its 
component parts to find its true nature, but to designate it 
arbitrarily as a rope. Thus its ‘reality’ derives from mere 
naming. Vetter (W.Z.K.S.O. 1968/1969, 410, footnote 4) 
remarks that this is not at all unlike the argumentation used by 
Sankara himself in relation to cloth and threads, etc., at B.S.Bh. 
ILi.15 (cp. above, Vol.H, Chap.VI, section 1, Extract 2). 


Reading abhüta-darsanàt (not bhiita-darsanat). 


Sankara makes the same point at Chand. Bh. VIII xii.3, trans. 
Gambhirananda, 659. 


This is an answer to the opponent's view detailed above, 
beginning at the third paragraph of the present Extract. 


The Advaitin accepts the Vijfiana Vàdin's arguments in so far 
as they show that there is no external object. But he goes 
further and concludes that if the mind appears to represent 
objects at all, the whole process must be illusory, including the 
mind itself. Again, from the standpoint of the highest truth, the 
Eleatic doctrine prevails that it is logically impossible that 
anything should come into being. Even the “coming into being’ 
or ‘origination’ of an idea in the mind must be an illusion. 


G.K.Bh. IV. 24-8. 
Chand. Bh. VHI.i.1, introduction. 


The Bhàmati affirms that the reference is to the empirical 
means of knowledge (laukikani pramanani) which determine 
what objects exist and what do not. 


This sentence recurs word for word at Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.7 as 
well as in the present B.S.Bh. passage, in both cases after the 
conclusion of the case against the Vijiiana Vadin. It is part of 
the evidence showing that the two commentaries are by the 
same author. 


B.S.Bh. ILii.31. 
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G.K.Bh. IV.28. 


That is, Nirvàna or liberation implies the extinction or 
destruction of consciousness. 


Taitt. ILi.1. 
Ait. V.3. 


Objects change and give way to one another. But the fact that 
they are invariably known shows that the consciousness that 
illumines them is different from them in kind, and invariable. 


It was common practice amongst Hindus as well as Jainas, and 
even with some Buddhists of opposed schools, to attribute 
crass nihilism to the Madhyamika (Cp. Hiriyanna, Outlines, 
221f.). And the Madhyamikas do lend colour to this inter- 
pretation by some of their own expressions. For instance, in 
commenting on Nagarjuna, M.K. XV.2, Candrakirti says 
(Prasannapada, 265) that the true nature of the things seen 
through ignorance in ordinary worldly life consists in the fact 
they they are not born, that they are nothing (akimcit), that they 
are pure non-existence (abhava-matra) and have no real essence 
(asvabhava). 


The argument returns here, for a moment, to the supposition 
that knowledge is inseparable from the knowable. 


Cp. above, Vol.I, Chap.IV, section 3, Extract 2. 

So that the Advaitin would not then have been able to instance 
dreamless sleep as an example of knowledge existing in the 
absence of the knowable. 

Prasna Bh. VI.2. 


Objection by the Mimamsaka, who wants to expose as absurd 
the metaphysical texts of the Upanishads in order to be able to 
interpret them as figurative, and thus clear the way for 
expounding his own ritualistic doctrines as the final word of 
the Veda. 
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The Mimàmsaka holds that a word can directly denote only a 
universal, otherwise its meaning would be different each time 
it was used, and the hearer would not be able to understand it. 
Its meaning is narrowed down to the universal as residing in a 
particular individual in a class when it is placed in a sentence 
and qualified by other words. 


The Nihilist is made to square his view of negation with that of 
the P.M., the professional exegetes of the Veda. Cp. Bhatt, 282, 
‘The function of the word “not” in a factual statement is to 
remove ignorance or doubt or to reject a false idea’. 


See above, Vol.I, 205f. 

Chand.Bh. VI.ii.1-2. 

Renou and Filliozat, Vol.II, section 2409. 
Frauwallner, G.I.P., II, 254. 


Kumarila’s Tantra Vàrttika Li.12, (trans. Jha, Bibliotheca 
Indica, Voll, 234); quoted by von Glasenapp in Schubring 
(Festchrift), 80. 


Frauwallner, G.I.P., H, 275. 
Hiriyanna, Outlines, 164. 


It is a strong point in favour of Sankara's interpretation of the 
B.S. to find the author of the Sütras himself appealing to the 
Law of Contradiction, as this law is Sankara's great weapon 
against those interpretations of the Sütras which conflict with 
his own. 


See section 4, above. 


On the Jaina doctrine, von Glasenapp writes: ‘Karma expresses 
itself in eight different ways. (1) It covers over the clear 
experience of the soul. (2) It covers over the indeterminate 
experience of the soul. (3) It causes experience of pleasure and 
pain. (4) It distorts true belief and right behaviour. (5) It brings 
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on a particular mode of existence as god, man, animal or 
monster in hell. (6) It provides the empirical creature with his 
particular physical and psychical characteristics and with his 
destiny or fate. (7) It determines the rank that one attains 
through birth. (8) It obstructs the energy that belongs to the 
soul by nature’. Einführung, 298. 


B.S.Bh.ILii. 33-36. 
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In principle, works are referred to under their authors' names 
throughout the Notes, and the abbreviations occasionally used to 
distinguish between an author's different works should not cause any 
difficulty. Except for the two entries R.T. and Sac, the following list 
comprises those abbreviations that are used independently of any 
author's name. The list excludes the names of Upanishads on which 
Sankara wrote commentaries, which are listed under his name in the 
Bibliography and readily identifiable there. 


A.B.O.R.l. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Poona 
A.D.S. Apastamba Dharma Sütra 
A.S.S. Ananda Asrama Sanskrit Series, Poona 
A.S.S. Apastambiyam Srauta Sütram, Mysore University 
A.V. Atharva Veda 
B.B.V. Brhadé&ranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika (Sure$vara) 
B.B.V.S. Brhadüranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika Sāra 
(Vidyaranya) 
Bh. Bhàsya (i.e. Commentary) 
Bh.G. Bhagavad Gita 
Bh.G.Bh. ^ Bhagavad Gitd Bhasya (Sankara) 
B.S. Brahma Sütras 
B.S.Bh. Brahma Sūtra Bhasya (Sankara) 
B.Sid. Brahma Siddhi (Mandana Misra) 
C. P.B. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (T.V. Murti) 
GIP. Geschichte der indischen Philosophie (E. Frauwallner) 
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G.K. 


G.K.Bh. 
G.O.S. 
G.P. 
LH.Q. 
LIJ. 
J.A. 
J.A.0.8. 


J.B.O.O.S. 


J.O.L.B. 
J.O.R.M. 
J.RA.S.BB. 


J.U.B. 
M.Bh. 
M.K. 


M.R.V. 
M.V. 
N.S. 
N.Sid. 
N.Sü. 
P.D. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 
Gaudapüda Kārikās, included in Gambhirananda, 
Eight Upanishads, Vol.I 
Gaudapáda Karika Bhásya 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda 
Gità Press, Gorakhpur 
Indian Historical Quarterly 
Indo-Iranian Journal 
Journal Ásiatique 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Oriental Society 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras University 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Bombay Branch 


Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana 

Mahabharata G.P. Mula-matra Ed., 4 Vols. 
Madhyamika (or Mülamadhyamika) Kārikās of 
Nagarjuna 

Mándükya Rahasya Vivrtih Saccidanandendra Svamin 
Method of the Vedanta Saccidanandendra Svamin 
Nirnaya Sagara Press 

Naiskarmya Siddhi (Suresvara) 

Nydya Sutras 

Paficadasi (Vidyaranya) 
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P.E.W. 
P.M. 
P.P. 
R.T. 
R.V. 
Sac. 
S.B. 
S.B.E. 


S.S.P.B. 


S.V. 

T.S. 

T.B.V. 

U.S. 

V.P. 

V.V.S. 
W.Z.K.S.O. 
Y.D. 

Y.S. 
Z.D.M.G. 


Z.LI. 
Z.M.R. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Philosophy East and West, Honolulu 

Pūrva Mimamsa 

Pañcapādikī Padmapāda 

Rama Tirtha (17th century commentator) 

Rg Veda 

Saccidanandendra Svamin (modern author d.1975) 
Satapatha Brahmana 

Sacred Books of the East Series, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford (reprinted by Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi) 
Suddha- Sarikara-Prakriya-Bhaskara 
(Saccidanandendra Svamin) 

Mimamsa Sloka Vartika (Kumirila Bhatta) 

Taittirtya Samhita 

Taittirfya Bhadsya Vartika (Sure$vara) 

Upadesa Sahasri (Sankara) 

Visnu Purina 

Visuddha Vedanta Sāra (Saccidanandendra Svamin) 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens 
Yukti Dipika 

Yoga Sutras (Pataiijali) 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft 


Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik 
Zeitschrift für Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft, Münster/Westfalen 
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CHAPTER XII 


ADOPTING THE PATH 


1. The Wheel of Transmigration 


With the opening of the present chapter we pass over to the 
practical side of Sankara's teaching, without which, in his eyes, the 
theoretical part was seldom effective. In the present chapter there 
will be Extracts exhibiting Sankara’s graphic descriptions of the 
plight of man bound on the wheel of transmigration, together with 
texts in which he expounds the results of performing the Vedic 
rituals, but failing to meditate on their symbolic significance, or, 
alternatively, of performing them with insufficient meditation to 
attain liberation by the indirect path. 


The Extracts will be given in two groups without much 
preliminary explanation. Group A will deal with the fruits of self- 
interested action in general, Group B with the results of ritualistic 
action in particular. The Extracts in this latter group are dominated 
by the Brahma Sūtra tradition, which in turn goes back to the 
Chandogya Upanishad. In the earliest versions of this teaching, the 
vehicle of the soul was water. But long before Sankara's day, the 
Sankhya philosophers! had evolved the more precise theory of a 
subtle body composed of all five subtle elements (tanmatra), the 
repository of the ‘traces’ (samskara) or ‘impregnations’ (vasana) of 
the thoughts and deeds of the soul, clothed in which the soul passed 
from one physical body to another.” This idea is fused in the 
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Brahma Sütra tradition with the old Vedic teaching that the soul 
created a new 'self^ through ritualistic action for a new life after the 
death of the physical body.’ The outcome is the teaching that the 
liquid libations poured into the sacrificial fire form a watery body 
in which the sacrificer experiences temporary felicity on the moon 
but returns to earth in rain when that body is exhausted. This is 
interwoven with the doctrine that the soul has a subtle body 
composed of all the elements in their subtle form, which contains 
the samskaras and vasanas which impel it towards further exper- 
iences in new physical bodies according to the merit or demerit of 
its past thoughts and deeds. Another old doctrine, the view that the 
vehicle of the soul is fire, surfaces towards the end of Group B* and 
has to be reconciled with the more developed doctrine of a subtle 
body composed of all five elements. 


The Extracts in Group A, which include at least two magnificent 
purple passages in the loaded style of Sanskrit literary prose and 
bring the evils of identification with the body vividly before the 
mind of the reader, will perhaps be of more interest to the modern 
student than those of Group B, where Sankara is found dealing with 
a part of the upanishadic and Brahma Sütra doctrine which was not 
of prime concern to him. It is of even less practical concern today, 
since the Vedic ritual is hardly performed in modern India.? Never- 
theless, we get some interesting glimpses of the views current in 
Sahkara's day, which he seems to have shared at the level of prac- 
tical experience, on such topics as the purpose of the performance 
of Vedic ritual and the fate of the soul that does not obtain release 
after death, which means the fate of practically every one, as even 
strivance for release is stated to be very rare. 
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TEXTS ON THE WHEEL OF TRANSMIGRATION: 
GROUP A 


1. What are the five factors of action? First, the vehicle 
(body). It 1s the seat for the manifestation of desire, aversion, 
pleasure, pain, knowledge and the like. Second, the agent, the 
experiencer, which conforms to the states of its external 
adjuncts (body and mind). Third, the organ, of diverse kinds, 
meaning faculties such as those of hearing whereby sound is 
heard, along with the faculties (of touch, taste, sight and 
smell) which perceive the other elements, together with the 
five faculties of action?, as well as the lower (manas) and 
higher (buddhi) mental organs, making twelve organs in all. 
Fourth, the different activities of the vital principle, such as 
breathing in and breathing out. And fifth the divine power in 
the form of the support of Aditya (the sun-deity presiding over 
vision, etc.,) and other deities presiding over the preceding 
four factors. 


Whatever act in conformity with or against the Vedic 
injunctions a man does through body, speech or mind, or 
whatever biological event like blinking and so on takes place 
in his body — even the latter being determined by the merit 
and demerit of former deeds and hence falling within the 
domain of action — whatever act, in short, occurs at all, is 
analysable into these five above-mentioned factors. 


Perhaps you will ask how one can speak of actions 
performed by body, speech and mind if these other five factors 
are the sole causes of action. But there is no difficulty here. 
All action, whether in harmony with Vedic injunctions or 
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against them, is chiefly action of either body, speech or mind. 
The biological functions, here including seeing and hearing 
and the other powers of perception, are mere subordinate 
features of the main action, which is either of the body or else 
of speech or else of the mind, in every case. Hence these three 
classes of action, namely, action in harmony with the Vedic 
injunctions, actions prohibited by the Veda and involuntary 
biological events? are all included together when we speak of 
*action' being performed by the body and other factors. When 
the ‘fruits’ of such action come to be experienced, they will be 
experienced in the realm of the body, speech or mind, accord- 
ing to whether the original act was of body, speech or mind. 
Hence, since the classification of acts into acts of body, 
speech or mind was a mere internal classification, there is no 
contradiction when it is said that all actions are analysable 
into the above-mentioned five factors of agent, vehicle, organ, 
Vital Energy and adjuvant divine power. 


Hence if a person erroneously identifies his Self with these 
five factors, and thinks that he himself is the agent of some act 
which has really been performed by them, he is ignorant, for 
his intellect will not have been properly educated by the teach- 
ings of the Upanishads and Teacher. Even he who maintains 
that the Self is other than the body, the senses and the mind, 
and is the bare agent using them as his instruments, lacks the 
true spiritual culture, and knows the true nature neither of the 
Self nor of action. Such a person has a miserable, perverted, 
stunted mentality, well calculated to bring on further births 
and deaths. Such a one, says the text, does not see, even 
though he sees. That is, he is like the one suffering from 
strabism and who sees not one but a whole collection of 
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moons, or like the one who imagines that the moon is rushing 
through the sky when he sees it in the midst of swiftly moving 
clouds, or like one seated in a palanquin who thinks he is 
running because the bearers are running.” 


S. 
i d 


2. What is the reason for the suspicion that the gods and 
other beings place obstacles in the way of attaining the 
benefits of knowledge of the Absolute? Well, the Veda shows 
that man contracts debts to the gods and other beings from the 
mere fact of being born, for this is what is implied in the 
passage 'to the seers (rsi) through celibacy, to the gods 
through sacrifice, to the ancestors through progeny'.!! The 
present Upanishad passage, too, speaks of man as ‘like an 
animal to the gods'; and the same is implied in the later 
passage, ‘Now this Self (in its apparent form as a human 
being) is an object of enjoyment to all beings'.? Hence the 
suspicion is quite justifiable that the gods, acting in the 
manner of creditors wishing to preserve their means of 
livelihood, may cast obstacles in the way to prevent their 
dependents, men, from attaining immortality. Indeed, the gods 
protect their animals as 1f they were their own bodies, and a 
later text will show that the gods and other beings derive the 
greater part of their livelihood from the ritual performed by 
men, from which point of view one man is equal to many 
animals. The present text will say *Therefore they do not like 
it that human beings should know this’ and the later text will 
say ‘Just as one wishes safety to one’s body, so do all beings 
wish safety to him who knows it as such. The mention of 
‘dislike’ and ‘safety’ shows that the gods think that when a 
person comes to know the Absolute, he ceases to be dependent 
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on others and therefore ceases to belong to the world of any 
deity or to function as his beast of burden. Therefore it is very 
likely that the gods should cast obstacles in the way of him 
who wished to know the Absolute and prevent him acquiring 
that consummation. For they do not lack power. To this the 
following objection might be advanced. If the gods could 
throw obstacles which could prevent the fruition of one kind 
of action, they could also prevent the fruition of action in 
other spheres too, notably that of rituals. But this would 
undermine all belief in the means to prosperity and liberation 
from rebirth taught by the Veda. Moreover, the Lord Himself, 
being possessed of infathomable powers, would be better than 
any one else at casting obstacles. And the theory would affect 
all results attributable to time, ritual, spells, herbs and fulfil- 
ment of ascetic vows, which are accepted as having their 
peculiar power to attract or impel; and this, too, would 
undermine all faith in carrying out the behests of the Veda. 


But all this we deny. For objects are invariably produced 
according to definite laws. And we also observe the variety 
present in the world. Both these features would be 
impossible if anything were capable of behaving entirely 
spontaneously. We accept that action is a factor in the later 
emergence of pleasure and pain and other experiences, as this 
1s agreed upon by the Vedas, by the derivative literature, by 
common worldly belief and by reason alike. And hence we 
deny that the gods or the Lord or a force like time work to 
upset the causality of action. For all action depends on the 
co-operation of different factors. Men's good and bad deeds 
cannot take place without the co-operation of the gods (as 
deities presiding over natural forces), time, the Lord and other 
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factors. And even when they have taken place, actions cannot 
bring their appropriate fruits to the agent without the same 
factors being at work. For it 1s the very nature of action to 
require the presence of co-operating factors and instruments. 
Hence the gods and the Lord co-operate in favour of action 
and cannot be supposed to make obstacles to prevent its 
producing its appropriate results. 


There is, moreover, an irreducible element in actions 
themselves which the co-operating factors must support. The 
relative predominance or subordination of the act itself and of 
factors, such as the power of presiding deities and the nature 
of the material used, varies in different cases and is hard to 
determine, and this 1s what drives people into confusion on the 
subject. Some say that the action alone and not its co- 
operating factors determines the nature of the future results. 
Others say that the future result is entirely the work of 
presiding deities. Others say it 1s produced by the force called 
time. Others lay the emphasis on the nature of the materials 
used or on other factors. Others, again, say that it 1s the 
resultant of all these forces working together. It is clear that 
the Veda and the derivative literature accept the predominance 
of the act itself in this regard, as we have such texts as, ‘He 
becomes holy through holy deeds and sinful through sinful 
deeds'.? It is true that each of the co-operating factors is 
supreme as regards its own function, while the others are only 
auxiliaries in that particular sphere, yet it 1s the act itself that 
invariably predominates in determining the future result, as its 
predominance in this regard 1s established by the Veda and by 
reason alike.'® 
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3. The text now goes on to explain what it is that originates 
action. First of all it mentions knowledge (jfiana). By 
‘knowledge’ it means knowledge in the quite general sense of 
that by which every object without exception is known. 
Secondly it means ‘the known’, an equally general sense to 
mean all that can be known. Thirdly it mentions ‘the knower'. 
This latter is the experiencer, characterized by an external 
adjunct (body, senses and mind), and fictitiously imagined 
through nescience." This triad is the originator of all action 
without exception. For it is only when knowledge, knower and 
known are present that there can arise that need for production 
or removal which brings all action into being. 


The text then goes on to explain how action, initiated by 
the five factors beginning with the vehicle (the body), and 
analysed into three classes, namely actions of the body, speech 
and mind, may also be analysed into the three factors of 
instrument, object and agent. The ‘instrument’ means the 
organ, whether external like the senses of perception or 
internal like the intellect. The ‘object’ means that which is 
above all desired by the agent and towards which his action is 
directed. And the agent means him who sets the instruments 
of action in motion. This, as the text puts it, is the ‘threefold 


complex necessary for action’.’® 


4, 
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4. But when they (the Vaisesikas) say that the soul performs 
action through its own memory, will and effort, which are the 
causes of the action, this is wrong. For these alleged memory, 
desire and effort that the soul is supposed to have, are them- 
selves but illusions resting on mere erroneous notions. They 
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are invariably associated with impressions (samskara) arising 
from illusory notions of the experience of the pleasant and the 
unpleasant results of actions. 


In the present life, merit and demerit are amassed and their 
fruits experienced solely through attachment and aversion 
arising from false identification with the body-mind organism. 
And we are bound to infer that the same must have been the 
case in the previous life too, and also in those before it, so that 
transmigration is a beginningless and endless process resting 
on nescience. And this shows that the total cessation of trans- 
migratory experience can only occur through devotion to the 
path of knowledge, associated with the renunciation of all 
action. And because self-identification with the body 1s based 
on nescience, when nescience is brought to an end, one is no 
longer embodied, and transmigratory experience no longer 
continues.’® 


E 
5. And so the whole world, which depends for whatever 
existence it has on this continued performance of meditation 
and ritual, which is of the nature of means and ends and of 
actions and their results, which goes out of existence and 
comes back into existence anew every instant, is impure, 
hollow, changeful like a running river, comparable to the 
series of flashes that seems to constitute a steady flame, 
insubstantial like the stalk of a plantain, comparable to foam, 
to the water of a mirage, to a dream and the like, being kept 
in being solely by the stream of the acts and impressions of 
acts (vasana) of its teeming living beings — this whole world, 
thus constituted, cannot be eradicated by those who identify 
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themselves with it, and to them it seems eternal and solid.”° 


eS. 
M d 


6. In the world one estimates the size of the (hidden) roots of 
a tree from the size of its visible yield (lit. its cotton). And in 
the same way, the sixth Valli of the Upanishad 1s begun with 
a view to determine the true nature of the root, the Absolute, 
by a consideration of the nature of the visible tree, the world 
of transmigration. 


Of the tree of this world of transmigration, embracing all 
from the realm of the Unmanifest- Principle to the realm of the 
inanimate, the root 1s on high, that is, in the highest abode of 
Visnu. It is called a tree because it can be cut down.”! It is 
an unmitigated series of evils, such as birth, old age, death, 
grief and many another. Every instant it changes its 
constitution, for its nature 1s to vanish on sight, like the water 
of a mirage or a city seen in the clouds. It ends in 
non-existence, like a (felled) tree. It is hollow like the stalk of 
a plantain. It is the source of many hundreds of vain 
speculations to the heretical mind. Its nature does not yield 
itself to the investigator as a definite ‘this’. Its root and origin 
is the supreme principle, the Absolute, to be known through 
the Upanishads. It springs from the unmanifest seed of 
ignorance, desire and action. It comes forth as the Golden 
Embryo (Hiranyagarbha) consisting in the twin powers of 
knowledge and action belonging to the Absolute in its ‘lower 
form’.” Its trunk is composed of the subtle bodies of all living 
creatures. Its proud bearing arises from the constant sprinkling 
of the water-drops of desire for this thing and that thing. Its 
shoots and buds are the objects of the senses. Its leaves are the 
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Veda, the derivative literature (smrti), reason, learning and 
instruction. Its fair flowers are the many pious acts of 
sacrifice, charity and austerity. It offers innumerable fruits to 
support the life of its denizens, which taste variously of 
pleasure and pain. Its firm roots have waxed gnarled and 
mighty, through being sprinkled with the water of desire for 
its fruits. It has nests for the sojourning of all its inhabitants 
from Brahma onwards in the form of the various worlds called 
Satya, etc. It is clamorous with the manifold sounds of cries 
of joy and sorrow escaping the lips of living beings, of singing 
and instrumental music, of cries of ‘No, no: Let me go, let me 
go’, either laughed out or groaned out in the course of 
sporting and wrestling. It stands to be cut down by the weapon 
of non-attachment arising from the vision of the Self laid 
down in the Upanishads.” It is an ‘Asvattha’ in the sense of 
a ‘won’t-stand-tomorrow tree’, by nature eternally on the 
move, impelled by the winds of desire and action. It has 
low-hanging branches in the form of heaven, hell, animals and 
ghosts. It is eternal in the sense of being beginningless and 
therefore long-standing (but not in the sense of being 
indestructible). 


The root of this tree of transmigratory experience is 
glorious, pure, all-luminous, of the very nature of the Self as 
Consciousness. And that is the Absolute (brahman) because it 
is the greatest? of all.7° 


6, 
i d 


7. But those who take part in the round of transmigration 
revolve round in the midst of ignorance, of thick darkness, 
swaddled in the bonds of a thousand longings for sons and 
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cattle and worldly goods. Thinking themselves to be wise and 
to be great experts in the secular and sacred sciences, they 
pursue a crooked and devious course. Lacking true dis- 
crimination, they wander about afflicted by old age, death and 
disease, like a large crowd of blind people being led by others 
equally blind along a rocky road leading to a great disaster. 


On account of their blind infatuation, the next world never 
crosses the path of their thoughts, neither do they think of the 
means to attain it taught by the Veda, as those who are 
without spiritual discrimination never do. For they are heed- 
less, their minds are given over to thinking only of what is 
needed in connection with sons and cattle and the like, they 
are dazzled by the glamour of wealth and covered in darkness. 
They habitually regard this physical world with its women, 
food, drink and other objects of enjoyment as all that 1s, and 
deny the existence of a world beyond. Such people are born 
again and again, and come again and again into my power," 
into the power of death. That is, they remain involved in the 
unbroken chain of suffering constituted by birth, death and the 
other hardships of transmigratory existence. That is the 
condition of the very great majority of the people.” 


s. 
“~~ 


8. The section of the Veda dealing with rituals is instituted 
for the sake of the man who has the conviction that in some 
sense or other a permanent Self exists and will be joined with 
other bodies, and who wants to know how to obtain the 
desirable and avoid the undesirable in regard to life in those 
bodies. It gives him detailed information on the point. But this 
does nothing to remove ignorance of the Self in the form of 
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supposing oneself to be an agent and enjoyer, which is the 
cause of the desire to pursue the pleasant and shun the un- 
pleasant. It does not, that is, in any way convey the knowledge 
that one is quite other than the agent and enjoyer and is in fact 
the real Self, none other than the Absolute (brahmatma- 
svarüpa). And until this ignorance is removed, a person will 
remain afflicted with natural desire and aversion for the results 
of deeds, and, under their impulse, will tend to transgress even 
the injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda, and heap up by 
thought, word and deed a great deal of demerit which will 
cause him much trouble both at present and in future lives, all 
on account of the natural tendency towards evil. And on this 
path he can descend right down into the vegetable realms. 


At some stage, however, the tendencies implanted by the 
holy teachings? will assert themselves. Then he will begin to 
accumulate a preponderance of merit through thought, word 
and deed, which is the means to welfare. Spiritual welfare is 
of two kinds — that derived from mere performance of good 
deeds, and that derived from performance of good deeds in 
association with meditation.” The first leads only to a sojourn 
in the realm of the ancestors (pitr), the second to the world of 
the gods (deva) and finally to the ‘World of Brahma’ >! And 
there is the Vedic passage in the same sense, ‘He who 
sacrifices to the Self is better than he who sacrifices to the 
gods’,** and there are such passages from the derivative liter- 
ature as ‘Works prescribed in the Veda are of two kinds'.? 
And when the deeds of merit and the deeds of demerit are 
evenly balanced there results birth as a man. Thus this process 
of transmigratory life rolls on, embracing all from the creator- 
god Brahma to immobile objects, associated with such evils as 
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the innate ignorance of the Self, impelled on by merit and 
demerit, based on name, form and action. And all this 
universe, which is now manifest as means and ends, was 
unmanifest before its production. This world of transmigratory 
experience, which consists essentially in the superimposition 
of action, its factors and results onto the Self through 
nescience, proceeds on in a cycle like seed and sprout. And 
this Upanishad was composed to bring to an end the meta- 
physical ignorance of anyone who had become disenchanted 
with the world of transmigratory experience and who had 
come to realize it was a beginningless, endless evil. It does 
this by communicating to him metaphysical knowledge of the 
Absolute, which is the opposite of metaphysical ignorance. 


D 
9. The Lord describes transmigratory experience (samsara) 
under the image of a tree in order to induce indifference 
towards it. For without indifference to worldly life no one is 
qualified for knowledge of the true nature of the Lord 


(Bhagavan). 


The root of the tree of transmigratory life is said to be 
‘above’ in order to show that it lies in a principle beyond time, 
which 1s the ground of empirical phenomena, itself eternal and 
inexhaustible. The Lord declares that this tree of trans- 
migratory life has its root above, taking the root to be the 
Absolute as associated with the power of Maya (mayaà-sakti) 
in its unmanifest form. And there are precedents for this in the 
Upanishads, such as the text *With root above and branches 


below??? 
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In the Puranas, too, we find the following passage: 

* Age-old is the tree of Brahma. Its roots lie in the Unmanifest 
Principle and it can only grow thanks to the presence of this 
latter. Its trunk is mind, its hollows the senses, its branches the 
great elements and its leaves the sense-objects. Good and evil 
deeds are its fair flowers, pain and pleasure the fruits. It 
sustains all creatures, and is the pleasure-ground where 
Brahma ever wanders at will. If one once cuts it down with 
the supreme sword of knowledge, one attains to the joy of the 
Self from which there is no return’. 


It is this tree to which the present verse (Bhagavad Gita 
XV.1) refers. It has its roots above. It represents trans- 
migratory life, illusory in character. Its branches hang below. 
They are the ‘Great Principle’ (mahat), the principle of 
(cosmic) Ego-Consciousness (ahankara) and the subtle 
elements (tanmatra) and the rest, and are spoken of 
figuratively as branches. It is known as an 'A$vattha' tree 
(aspen-leafed fig-tree) because it undergoes destruction every 
instant and hence ‘will not stand tomorrow" ?" It is called ‘im- 
perishable’ (aksara) because it consists in the illusory cycle of 
transmigratory experiences which have been in progress from 
beginningless time. It is the well-known ‘tree of trans- 
migratory life’ based on a beginningless and endless series of 
bodies, and in this sense ‘imperishable’ (though not beyond 
being cut down by the sword of spiritual knowledge). 


Another mark of this ‘tree of transmigratory life’ is that it 
has the Vedic hymns (chanda) for its leaves, the hymns of the 
Rg, Yajur and Sama Vedas.** The hymns are figuratively 
spoken of as leaves, and are called in Sanskrit ‘chandas’ 
because they are the tree’s ‘covering’ (chadana). As the leaves 
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serve to protect a tree, so do the Vedas serve to protect the 
‘tree of transmigratory life’ by proclaiming what leads to merit 
and what to demerit. He who understands the nature of the 
tree of transmigratory life together with its root understands 
the true meaning of the Veda. For when this 1s known, not a 
jot remains to be known elsewhere. The text eulogizes 
knowledge of the tree together with its root, implying by the 
phrase ‘understands the true meaning of the Veda’ that the 
person concerned is omniscient.?? 


Now the tree-metaphor is carried on further and the róles 
of some of the smaller parts of the ‘tree’ explained. The 
‘branches’ of the tree stretch down from the realm of human 
beings and the like to the inanimate realms and upwards to the 
realm of Brahma, the world-creator.^ They represent the fruits 
of meditation and ritual as laid down in the Veda. They are 
nourished by the ‘constituents’ (guna), that is, sattva, rayas and 
tamas, the very material from which they are formed 
(upadana). The sense-objects consisting in sound, etc., are 
taken as the shoots, springing from the branches and other 
parts which represent the body and the other external physical 
circumstances arising from the fruits of previous deeds. The 
nature of the ultimate ‘root’ or material cause (upadana- 
kàrana) of the tree has already been declared.^' Hence the text 
can now speak of secondary ‘roots’, namely the tendencies 
(vasanà) arising from attachments and aversions implanted by 
former experience. These tendencies, in their turn, promote 
further good and bad actions. They occupy a middle position, 
lower than that of the gods,” pervasive in their effects, 
intimately related with all activity, good and bad, in the sense 
that future action arises when they arise. These tendencies 
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operate, as the text emphasizes, ‘in the world of man’. For it 
is well known that deliberate action 1s peculiarly the province 
of man. 


The next verse (i.e. Bhagavad Gità XV.3) adds further 
details about the tree of transmigratory life already described. 
It is never perceived here on earth in the form just described. 
For its nature is to undergo destruction the instant it is 
perceived, like a dream or a mirage or a magic display (maya) 
or a city in the clouds. It has no end, is never done with.? It 
has no beginning in the sense that no one has a clear con- 
ception ‘this was the point at which it began’. Nor can anyone 
perceive the whole of its duration between beginning and end. 


First one must cut down this A$vattha tree with its firmly 
entrenched roots, by the sword of non-attachment (asanga). 
Non-attachment means rising above the desire for sons and 
wealth and for a higher *world'. One must destroy this tree of 
transmigratory life along with its roots (1.e. secondary roots) 
by the sword of non-attachment as strengthened by a resolute 
determination to attain to the supreme Self and as sharpened 
by repeated application to the grind-stone of spiritual dis- 
crimination and spiritual affirmation. 


Then one must seek out the abode of Visnu.^ This 
*seeking out' is a matter of enquiry, the meaning being that 
the abode of Visnu is (not something to be attained through 
movement of any kind but) something to be known. Those 
who 'reach' this abode of Visnu do not return to trans- 
migratory life. 


How does this abode have to be sought out? The text goes 
on to explain that it has to be sought out with the feeling ‘I 
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will attain to the primeval spirit (purusa)’, that is, by taking 
refuge in Him. 


Who is that spirit? The text explains that it 1s that spirit 
from which arose this age-old illusory show (maya) of trans- 
migratory life, issuing forth like an illusion (maya) conjured 
up by a strolling magician.” 


$ 
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10. The ‘Prajapatyas’ (mentioned in the text) are the offspring 
of Prajapati (Brahma) in a previous birth. Who are they? “The 
gods (deva) and demons (asura)’, which means the faculties of 
Prajapati (Brahma) such as speech and the rest, (which here 
means our own faculties). 


If they are faculties, why does the text speak of them as 
gods and demons? We reply that they are called gods in so far 
as they are brought into being by meditation and ritualistic 
merit stemming from the Veda. But in so far as they are 
generated by secular knowledge and activity arising from 
natural perception and inference applied to visible ends, they 
are called demons (asura). The name ‘asura’ arises either 
because they rejoice in their own life-breath (asu) or because 
they are the opposite of the gods (sura). Because the 
‘demons’ are ‘generated by secular knowledge and activity 
applied to visible ends’, they are more numerous than the 
‘gods’. The human faculties make more frequent efforts in the 
pursuit of knowledge and action on a natural secular basis 
than they do in the pursuit of knowledge and action following 
Vedic revelation. For in the former case the ends are visible. 
The gods are therefore spoken of as ‘fewer’, because efforts 
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inspired by Vedic revelation are less frequent, demanding, as 
they do, a total consecration of attention. 


These ‘gods’ and ‘demons’, situated 1n the body of Praja- 
pati, become rivals in the pursuit of ‘these worlds’, (states of 
consciousness) attained through knowledge and action, both 
sacred and secular. Their ‘rivalry’ consists in their 
successively emerging dominant and then undergoing 
suppression. Sometimes the faculties are dominated by a mood 
dictated by knowledge and action following Vedic revelation. 
And when they are, then the ‘demoniac? mood of those 
faculties, dictated by secular knowledge and activity following 
from perception and inference and directed to visible ends, 1s 
suppressed. This represents a victory for the ‘gods’ and a 
defeat for the ‘demons’. Sometimes, on the contrary, the 
‘god-like’ mood is suppressed and the ‘demoniac’ emerges 
dominant. This represents a victory for the ‘demons’ and a 
defeat for the ‘gods’. 


When the ‘gods’ secure victories of this kind, the soul 
progresses on by gaining merit right up to the attainment of 
the state of Prajapati. When the ‘demons’ secure victories of 
this kind, the soul sinks through incurring demerit right on 
down to the condition of a plant. When the two sides are 
equally balanced, human birth results." 


e 
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11. The unenlightened man ts eligible for the ritual laid down 
in the Veda, which may be performed with or without accom- 
panying symbolic meditations and which varies according to 
caste and stage of life. On this path (1.e. of ritual) he may rise 
higher and higher from the condition of man up to that of 
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Hiranyagarbha. If, however, he ignores the injunctions and 
prohibitions of the Veda and acts merely according to his 
natural inclinations, he will sink from the human level to that 
of vegetation." 


ae 

12. Since (the bodies of) all living beings are modifications of 
food, and since all alike are descended from Brahma, why is 
man alone singled out in the present connection? On account 
of his pre-eminence. What is that pre-eminence? The fact that 
he has the capacity for ritualistic action and spiritual know- 
ledge. For man alone has the requisite faculties for this, man 
alone desires the fruit of it, and in his case alone is there no 
circumstance to debar him from it. For we have such other 
Vedic texts as, ‘The Self is supremely evident in man. He has 
a higher degree of intelligence than other beings. He speaks 
what he knows. He sees what he knows. He sees into the 
future. He knows what is and what is not his ultimate goal. He 
desires” to attain the immortal through the mortal instrument. 
In this sense he is (said to be) equipped with intelligence. All 
that other animals are really aware of is their hunger and 
thirst? .?! 
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TEXTS ON THE WHEEL OF TRANSMIGRATION: 
GROUP B 


13. Next the Upanishad proceeds to answer the question, 
*How can that single couple consisting, on the one hand, of 


? 


the realm of “the moon", “form” and “food”, and on the other 
of “the formless”, “the Vital Energy", “the sun"? produce (all 
these manifold) creatures?’ This couple, it is replied, con- 
stitute time or the year, and that is Prajapati. For the year is 
the sum of the days and nights and special occasions brought 
by the moon and the sun. And since the year 1s identical with 
the Cosmic Vital Energy and Food, it is said to have the 
double nature (of these two). 


How is this? The year, called Prajapati, includes two 
passages. They are well known as the Southern and the 
Northern Passage, being the two periods of six months in 
which the sun moves southwards and northwards respectively 
in the sky. By doing so, it arranges for the worlds of those 
who only perform rituals and for those who perform rituals in 
conjunction with meditation on their symbolic significance 
respectively. 


Now the text elaborates on this. Those Brahmins who 
follow action in the form of sacrificial ritual and good works 
(1stà-pürte) alone, who resort only to action and not to the 
eternal principle beyond action, they gain access to the world 
of the moon. That is to say, they gain access to that part of 
Prajapati which is constituted by food. For (a sojourn on) the 
moon is something produced by action. And when the fruits 
of their deeds are exhausted there on the moon, they return to 
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this world. For we have the text, “They enter either this world 
» 53 


or a lower one’. 
Because this is so, these seers (rsi) who have heaven in 
mind, who desire children and adopt the householder’s life, 
attain the Southern Path, which is to attain to the moon, which 
is Prajapati in the form of food. For this ‘Path of the 
Ancestors’, which means *world-of-the-moon-reached-by-the- 
path-of-the-ancestors’, is verily (in the realm of) food. 


>, 
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14. The word ‘then’ serves to introduce a different subject, 
the householders living in villages. By ‘villages’* is meant a 
characterization of householders in general, contrasting them 
with forest-dwellers, just in the same way as ‘living in the 
forests' 1s a general epithet for retired folk living in the forests 
and for wandering ascetics, both contrasted with householders. 
The text says, "These householders living in villages who 
occupy themselves with Vedic ritual like the Agnihotra and 
good works like the construction of wells, tanks and rest- 
houses and the like, and also charity, consisting in the distrib- 
ution according to one's means of necessaries to worthy 
recipients in the precincts of one's household altar, and 
obedience to the Teacher and protection of one's dependants, 
daily repetition of one's Veda and so forth'. We have to fill in 
such details because the use of the word ‘iti’? shows that only 
the general kind of things meant has been indicated. 


These souls, being without spiritual insight, proceed at 
death to the deity who presides over smoke. He conducts them 
from smoke to the deity presiding over the night. From the 
night they are conducted to the deity presiding over the 
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fortnight of the waning moon, and from there they proceed to 
the six months in which the trajectory of the sun moves 
towards the south — that is to say, to the group of six deities 
adopting those months. But these ritualists under discussion 
do not pass on to the year (as do those on the Path of Light 
after negotiating the deities presiding over the six months 
when the sun is moving towards the north).... 


From the months they proceed to the world of the 
ancestors (pitr-loka) and from there to the ether and from the 
ether to the moon. What is it, then, that these ritualists finally 
attain? It is this moon we see in the sky, Soma, the King of 
the Brahmins. This moon is the food devoured by Indra and 
the other gods,” from whence it follows that they, too, who 
have followed the path beginning with smoke, are devoured 
by the gods. Does this mean that the performance of Vedic 
ritual and the rest is only for their discomfiture if they are 
eventually to become food devoured by the gods? Not so, for 
the expression 'food for the gods' merely means 'servants of 
the gods’. It does not mean that they are literally gobbled up 
by the gods, but only that they become servants of the gods, 
as women and domestic animals serve us. The word ‘food’ is 
widely used to mean servants as when we say “Women are the 
food of kings’ or ‘Cattle are the food of kings’ or ‘Farmers are 
the food of kings’. 


Women, domestic animals, servants and the like, though 
‘enjoyed’ by others, are not themselves entirely bereft of plea- 
sure. In the same way, the ritualists, though ‘enjoyed’ by the 
gods, also sport with them happily. Further, they acquire a 
watery body in the lunar sphere that is capable of enjoying 
pleasures. It has already been explained?! how the waters, 
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called ‘Faith’, when offered into the ‘sacrificial fire’ of the 
shining world (dyu-loka), become ‘Soma the King’. These 
waters, offspring of ritual acts, proceed to the shining world, 
accompanied by the other material elements (making up the 
subtle body), and, having become ‘moonlike’ in quality, 
engender bodies for those who have carried out the Vedic and 
other (enjoined) activities mentioned above. 


On the occasion of the last sacrifice (of one's present life), 
the offering of the body on the funeral pyre, when the body is 
being burnt by the flames, the ‘waters’ (arising from the 
libations offered at the sacrifices he has performed) ?* unite 
with the smoke arising from the funeral pyre of the sacrificer 
and wrap themselves round him and proceed to the moon, 
where they form an external body for him, as if of clay trussed 
in by grasses. Through this body he proceeds to enjoy the 
fruits of his ritualistic and other (good) acts. 


Such souls dwell on the sphere of the moon until the merit 
for their enjoyment there is exhausted, and they return to earth 
again by the path to be described. From the use (in the text) of 
the word ‘again’ we deduce that they have been to the sphere 
of the moon and returned many times before. Hence, having 
stored up merit in this world by the performance of Vedic 
ritual and other meritorious practices, they go to the moon, 
and on the exhaustion of that merit they return, without being 
able to remain on the moon an instant longer than their merit 
warrants. For with the exhaustion of their merit, their very 
wherewithal to stay on the moon is exhausted, like the 
exhaustion of oil in a lamp. 
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Here a question might be raised. Does descent take place 
on the exhaustion of all the merit through which one ascended 
to the moon, or is there a remnant left over? If you ask the 
questioner to state more clearly what is at issue, he will say 
that if all the merit and demerit of one in the sphere of the 
moon were exhausted while he was still there, that might 
result in (the absurd consequence) that he would be liberated.?? 
We might reply that it might only mean that he stayed there 
on the sphere of the moon, without prejudice to the question 
of whether he was liberated or not. But the opponent would 
claim that it would still imply that the sacrificer could not 
return here on earth to enjoy experiences in another body, and 
that this would contradict the passages in the Smrti about a 
‘remnant’.© 

To all this our reply is that the sacrificer’s life might well 
include many acts besides those of Vedic ritual, for example 
good works and charity as defined above, and that these would 
cause further embodiment and further experience in the world 
of men. As the merit and demerit from these acts could not be 
experienced in the sphere of the moon, they would remain un- 
exhausted, and there would be no conflict with the teaching 
that all the merit that caused ascent to the sphere of the moon 
would be exhausted there by being experienced. Nor would 
there be any contradiction with the teaching in the Smrti about 
a remnant, as the word ‘remnant’ covers merit and demerit 
derived from any kind of actions whatever. 


And this is enough to dispose of the questioner’s objection 
that if all the merit derived from rituals, good works and 
charity, which caused ascent to the sphere of the moon, had to 
be consumed before descent from the moon, this would 
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(absurdly) imply liberation. It must be remembered that it 1s 
likely that every living being will have acquired merit and 
demerit that will demand to be experienced in births of a 
totally different and mutually contradictory kind. Nor can all 
merit and demerit be eliminated by experience in a single 
birth. The Smrti teaches that every such (extremely per- 
nicious) act as murder of a Brahmin sets up many future 
births. Acts apart from rituals, good works and charity do 
produce a residue of merit and demerit resulting in rebirth, as 
is proved by the fact that those who attain to birth as plants or 
in other senseless conditions cannot (in that life) produce the 
merit that would raise them to anything higher. Without this 
residue, the foetus hanging upside down in the womb would 
never reach the world, as it is incapable of action producing 
merit or demerit. From all this it follows that all one's merit 
and demerit cannot be exhausted in a single birth. 


Some hold! that acts cause a new birth by destroying the 
previous repository of all merit and demerit at death. This 
view is not willing to grant the possibility of the distinction 
implied in *one part of the merit and demerit remains in being 
without initiating a rebirth; another part initiates a new birth’. 
It maintains that death brings out into the open all merit and 
demerit, just as a lamp illumines everything within its range. 


We cannot admit this doctrine because we adhere to the 
principle that everything 1s (ultimately) the Self of everything 
else. If everything is the Self of everything else, nothing can 
be totally destroyed, because destruction is limited to a 
particular place, time and cause, and nothing can become 
totally manifest for the same reason. Consider the case, too, of 
souls bearing the marks of previously experienced births as 
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man, peacock and monkey, and thus having many mutually 
incompatible latent tendencies (vàsana). These latent tend- 
encies would not all be destroyed if the merit and demerit 
appropriate to rebirth as a monkey actually caused rebirth as 
a monkey, and neither would the total merit and demerit 
which might cause other births. For if a// latent tendencies 
arising from experience in previous bodies were destroyed, 
then, when a new birth as a monkey had been originated as a 
result of the merit and demerit acquired in a previous birth as 
a monkey, then the new-bom monkey would never acquire the 
power of clinging to its mother's body in the fashion of a 
baby-monkey while the mother moved from branch to branch, 
as this act would never have been practised in the present 
birth. Nor can you say that such a soul must have been a 
monkey in its immediately previous birth. The Veda, too, says 
‘His knowledge, secular and sacred, his ritualistic works and 
his acquired skills and aptitudes follow him’. Hence it 
follows that the doctrine that latent tendencies and all merit 
and demerit are destroyed at death is untenable, and the 
teaching of the existence of a ‘remnant’ of merit and demerit 
is quite justified. Hence our view that all the merit from 
rituals, good works and charity which cause ascent to the 
sphere of the moon is exhausted through enjoyment in the 
sphere of the moon does not conflict with the continuation of 
transmigratory life afterwards, as the latter proceeds on the 
basis of a ‘remnant’ of the total merit and demerit from all 
actions, which continues in being after the above-mentioned 
particular benefit is exhausted. 


What is that journey by which they return? We answer, 
they return back as they came. But is it not a fact that the 
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outward journey was to proceed from the six months of the 
Southern Passage of the sun to the world of the ancestors, 
from the world of the ancestors to the ether (akasa) and from 
the ether to the moon, whereas the return is different, since it 
is said one there proceeds from the ether to the wind? We 
reply that there 1s nothing wrong here, as the passage to the 
ether and the earth is the same in both cases. And the text 
‘return as they came’ is not meant to specify exactly how they 
return: it only means that as they went so they returned again, 
though possibly by a different route. “As they came’ is just a 
very general indication. 


The meaning is that they reach the material ether. The 
waters that engendered their special body in the sphere of the 
moon now dissolve, when the merit that originally caused 
them to ascend there has been exhausted through enjoyment. 
Melting like a pot of clarified butter in fire, the waters 
dissolve into the space between earth and heaven (antariksa)™ 
in subtle form, like the ether. From having the nature of this 
space, the waters change and become wind. Resting in the 
wind, becoming wind, they hurtle about, hither and thither. 
And the one whose special merit has become exhausted 
becomes wind with them. Having become wind, he afterwards 
becomes smoke with them, and from being smoke he becomes 
cirrus cloud. From cirrus cloud, he becomes a rain-cloud and 
rains down on the high places of the earth. The text means 
that the one possessed now only of the remnant of his merit 
and demerit falls to the earth as rain. These souls are then 
reborn here as rice, herbs, trees, sesamum and beans.“ The 
text breaks into the plural here to show that there are many 
souls of this kind whose merit in the sphere of the moon 
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becomes exhausted, whereas the singular number was used 
before, because all were alike as long as they were in the 
rain-cloud and other earlier stages. 


The 'escape' of these souls is said to be 'extremely 
difficult? because they fall in rain showers on many an 
awkward place like the side of a mountain, an inaccessible 
rivér, the sea, the jungle, desert-land and the like. Carried 
down from the sides of mountains by mountain streams, they 
reach first the rivers and then the sea and then are swallowed 
by monsters of the deep. And whatever monster swallows 
them up will in turn be swallowed by another, and then they 
will be dissolved back with him into the sea. Then they will 
be sucked up by the sea-water clouds and will again fall in 
rain-showers on desert-ground or on the sides of inaccessible 
mountains, and there they will stay until eventually drunk by, 
say, a snake or a deer inhabiting such wild places, and these 
will be eventually eaten by other animals. In this way they 
will revolve. Sometimes they will pass into inedible plants and 
just wither away. Even if they pass into edible vegetables, 
they will be fortunate to find their way to be eaten by a 
seed-bearing animal, as plants are many. 


To become rice or barley or other edible grain and to 
connect up with a seed-bearing animal is more difficult still. 
For instance, if they happen to be eaten by young children in 
whom the seed is still locked up, or by impotent old men, they 
will just be crushed in mid-passage. For food-eaters are 
legion, and not all of them bear seed. When at last, by 
accident, they happen to be eaten by a seed-bearing being, 
they assume his form and their further action for merit or 
demerit becomes possible. 
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How? Whenever a person eats food that is impregnated 
with the soul of one who has performed sacrifices and 
descended from the sphere of the moon, and imparts the seed 
to a woman at the right time, then the soul (as the Upanishad 
puts it) ‘assumes something of that person's form’. Endowed 
largely with the forms of the limbs of the procreator, the soul 
of the sacrificer enters the womb of the woman. For the seed 
is conditioned by the bodily form of the one who imparts it. 
For we have another Vedic text, ‘(The seed) is heat generated 
from all the limbs’. So the soul assumes the form of the 
procreator. Thus from a man is born a man, from a bull a 
creature of the bull-species and never of any other species.... 


As for those others, who do not perform sacrifices and 
hence do not ascend to the sphere of the moon, they also 
(sometimes) become rice and barley and other forms of food 
on account of their heinous sins. But their ‘escape’ and return 
to the condition of man is not ‘difficult’ like that of those who 
perform the sacrifices. This is because they have acquired 
their embodiment as rice or barley or the like directly through 
their own merit and demerit. But when the merit and demerit 
warranting this form of experience has become exhausted, and 
their plant-body of rice or the like has undergone destruction, 
then they transfer in conscious condition to new bodies (of a 
lowly insect kind) such as a leech. For there is that other 
Vedic passage, ‘He has particular cognition (at death), and he 
proceeds to an appropriate body under the light of this 
cognition’.®’ 

Although they go to their new body with their senses 
withdrawn, yet they have a certain dream-like consciousness 
through the latent impressions stirred by the merit and demerit 
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that cause the transference to the new body, as this text shows. 
In a similar way, the passages to the path beginning with the 
flame and the path beginning with smoke are made with a 
certain dream-like consciousness aroused, because the cause 
of their passing is merit and demerit that has assumed. an 
active form. But when the practitioners of Vedic ritual have 
once been transformed into (lit. taken birth as) rice and the 
like, they cannot still be conscious when they acquire contact 
with the seed-bearing man and the woman. For they cannot 
retain consciousness during the reaping and threshing and 
pounding of the grain (before it is eaten). 


Now, you might think that, as there is not much difference 
in principle between descending from the sphere of the moon 
and entering another body, those who descended from the 
moon would be just as conscious when they entered another 
body as the leech in passing from leaf to leaf. And this, you 
might think, would involve the difficulty that those who 
performed Vedic ritual and good works would have to 
experience a terrible hell between the time of their leaving the 
sphere of the moon and their taking birth as a Brahmin. And 
the Veda would have ordained resort to ritual and good works 
for the harm of the sacrificer instead of for his good. And if 
the Vedic ritual wrought harm for the sacrificer, this would 
undermine the authority of the Veda. 


But this view is unfounded. For it neglects the possibility 
that there is a difference between the ascent to the sphere of 
the moon and descent from it, just as there is a difference 
between climbing a tree and falling off it. When transition 
from one body to another (is like a leech stretching its body 
over to pass from one leaf to the next and so) is immediate 
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and caused by merit and demerit that have assumed active 
form, the presence of consciousness 1s intelligible, as it will 
have been aroused by the merit and demerit in active form. 
One might compare this with the case of one climbing a tree 
to get at the fruit, and, accordingly, there may well be 
consciousness for those passing on the path of the flame, as 
well as for those ascending to the moon by the path beginning 
with smoke. But there are no reasons of this kind suggesting 
that those descending from the sphere of the moon feel any 
consciousness, any more than a person who falls from a tree 
does. 


Consider also the case of those who have been struck by 
a mallet or the like and have had their senses, the source of 
their empirical consciousness, stunned and blocked, and who 
yet can travel from one place to another on their own 
momentum. Similar is the case of those who are returning 
down from the moon to another body, after their watery 
bodies have been crushed and their senses withdrawn on the 
exhaustion of the merit which caused their heavenly 
enjoyments. They descend back down to earth in a state of 
suspended animation. The descent is chiefly caused by the 
water that had served as the seed of their body in the sphere 
of the moon, which still remains in attendance (in dissolved or 
‘subtle’ form), and they are eventually connected with plant- 
bodies, the selection of which is determined by their merit and 
demerit. But they have no particularized consciousness, as 
their senses are withdrawn. They remain in suspended 
animation during the operations of reaping, threshing, 
pounding, cooking, eating, transformation into liquid seed and 
imparting of seed, as the merit and demerit initiating the next 
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life are not yet active. Because the water that formed the seed 
of the body in the sphere of the moon is still with them during 
all these operations, their case 1s different from that of those 
who transfer from one body to the next in the manner of a 
leech, so that there is no contradiction with the Veda when it 
says that the latter retain their consciousness. On the contrary, 
we have shown that as long as they are 1n mid-passage they 
are in suspended animation and have no particularized 
consciousness. 


Nor is there any reason to infer that because Vedic 
sacrifices involve slaughter of animals they must produce 
demerit as well as merit. For such slaughter is actually 
enjoined by the Veda. We reject the notion that slaughter 
enjoined in the Veda causes demerit, on the authority of the 
Vedic text, ‘Doing harm to no living creature except on sacred 
ground’ ® But even if it did cause demerit, it is quite 
intelligible that the demerit should be wiped away by the 
sacred verses that accompany the ritual, just as poison and 
other harmful forces can be neutralized by charms. 


Amongst those who perform sacrifices, only those whose 
conduct here in this world is of a high ethical standard are said 
to be ‘men of fair conduct’. Only when cruelty, lies and 
deception are absent can we say that a man’s ritualistic actions 
lead to merit. Such people swiftly attain a good birth, free 
from the demerit arising from cruelty, through the merit that 
remains over when their special merit which took them to the 
sphere of the moon has been exhausted. They are born as a 
priest (brahmana), warrior (ksatriya) or husbandman (vaisya) 
as their merit warrants. 
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As for those who perform rituals but are unethical in their 
way of life, their ritualistic action does not lead to merit. They 
swiftly attain a bad birth according to their aggregate of merit 
and demerit, a loathsome birth devoid of all connection with 
merit, as a dog or a hog or a low-born outcaste. 


If those others, the twice-born ones," do not deviate from 
the path of their own peculiar duty and continue with rituals, 
good works and charity as defined above, then they come and 
go by the path beginning with smoke in a continuing cycle, 
like a bucket mounted on a machine at a well. And if they 
should happen to gain success on the path of symbolic medita- 
tion on the ritual’! they proceed by the path beginning with the 
flame (which leads to the world of Brahma from which there 
is no return). 


But if they devote themselves neither to meditations on the 
symbolism of the ritual nor to ritualistic practice in its plain 
form allied to good works and charity, then they do not go (at 
death) either by the path beginning with the flame or by the 
path beginning with smoke. They turn into insignificant 
insects like mosquitoes and flies, and return to earth as such 
many times. Having fallen from both paths, they are just 
repeatedly born and repeatedly die. The text says ‘Be born and 
die’ to express their continuous round of births and deaths, the 
command being assumed to proceed from the Lord. In the 
case of these creatures, all time is passed in these momentary 
births and deaths. No time is passed either in ritualistic 
activity and amassing merit or in enjoyment of merit. This is 
the third (possible) state of those undergoing transmigration in 
the world, the state of insignificant insects, the other two 
having been just mentioned above. It is because those on the 
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southern path (the path beginning with smoke) come back 
again to the world, while the third class do not even go on the 
southern path because they are not qualified either for 
meditation or rituals, that the world of Brahma (final end of 
the ‘northern’ path) never becomes filled up.... 


All this being so, the text invites us to reflect on the 
extremely troublesome nature of transmigratory life and to 
learn to hold it in horror. The insignificant insects spend their 
time undergoing momentary flashes of pain in birth and death, 
as if placed without hope of rescue in a bottomless and 
unnavigable ocean, and we should therefore hold this form of 
transmigratory life in utter abhorrence and cherish the will to 
avoid it at all costs.” 


e, 
“~~ 


15. In the first Quarter (of the third Book of the Brahma 
Sutras) the author expounds some different itineraries 
traversed by the soul in the course of transmigration according 
to the doctrine of the Knowledge of the Five Fires (paficagni- 
vidya), because the topic so expounded helps to generate 
indifference to worldly experience, as is shown by the phrase 
at the end of the upanishadic exposition, “One should acquire 
disgust for it’.”? 

The individual soul, accompanied by the Vital Energy and 
the sense-organs and the mind, retaining (the impressions of) 
his knowledge, secular and sacred, his ritualistic works and his 
acquired skills and aptitudes, abandons one body and 
acquires another, as we learn from the passage dealing with 
transmigration” which begins ‘Then the organs come to it’ 
and ends ‘It forms a new and better body’. And it is also clear 
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(from mere reason) that something of this nature must occur, 
as the experience of the fruit of one's meritorious and sinful 
deeds would not be possible otherwise. 


We now take up the question of whether the soul 1s or 1s 
not specially enshrouded by the elements in subtle form to 
serve as the seed for its future body. One might initially 
suppose that it was not so enshrouded, as the text in question” 
mentions the presence of organs but not of the elements in 
subtle form. It says, ‘Taking the bright organs’, thereby 
indicating that the soul’s equipment consists of the organs 
alone, particularly as it goes on to speak of the organs of sight, 
etc. And the elements in subtle form are everywhere easily 
available. Wherever the new body has to be instituted they 
will be present, so that it would be useless to bring them 
specially. So we conclude that the soul proceeds on its travels 
not specially enshrouded in the elements in their subtle form. 


Against this view the Teacher says: ‘The soul hastens forth 
to attain a new body enshrouded’. It goes off, that 1s to say, 
specially enshrouded in the elements in their subtle form to 
serve as the seed of the future body. Why? ‘Because’, he says, 
‘of the question and its answer’. The question referred to is: 
‘Do you know how at the fifth oblation the water comes to 
have a human voice?’ And the reply explains how the 
oblations of Faith, Soma, rain, food and human seed are 
offered in the five fires consisting respectively of the world of 
the gods, the rain-deity (parjanya), the earth, man and woman, 
and concludes with the statement ‘In the fifth oblation water 
comes to have a human voice’.” Hence we conclude that the 
soul ‘hastens forth’ enshrouded in water. 
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But is it not a fact that there is another Vedic text which 
says ‘Like a leech on a piece of grass’?” The soul, like a leech 
(stretching out from leaf to leaf) does not leave one body until 
it has already touched the next.”” But there is no contradiction, 
because all this text means by its simile of the leech is that the 
soul, already enshrouded in the water-element, stretches itself 
out (like a leech) through its yearning towards the new body 
set up for it through the effects of its past actions. 


This being the Vedic teaching on the way in which one 
passes to a new body, no attention should be paid to human 
conjectures on the subject which differ from it, as they stand 
in contradiction with the Veda. Such, amongst others, are the 
Sankhya view that the organs (in their cosmic aspect as 
Cosmic Ego, etc.) and the soul are all-pervading, and that 
attainment of a new body means no more than that the organs 
begin to function there (where the new body is) under the 
causal influence of past action; or the Buddhist view that it is 
just the soul that begins to act again (under the influence of 
past action), while a new body and new senses spring up 
miraculously on the occasion of each new experience; or the 
view of the Vaisesikas that it is only the mind that passes to 
the new abode for experience (not the soul — because the 
soul, being all-pervading, is already present within the new 
body without requiring to move); or the view of the Jainas that 
it is the soul alone that moves from one body to another, like 
a parrot passing from tree to tree." 


e. 
“~ 


16. With the word ‘But’ the author of the Sütras begins his 
refutation of the objection.*! Water itself is compounded of 
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three basic elements, as the text on ‘making threefold'* 
shows. Wherever therefore, water is admitted as a component 
in any substance, fire and earth must necessarily be admitted 
to be present too. 


Now, the human body, too, has a threefold composition. 
For fire, water and earth (lit. food) are found in its products, 
and it is likewise ‘threefold’ in point of harbouring the three 
humours wind, bile and phlegm. It is quite impossible that the 
body should be composed of water alone to the exclusion of 
other elements. So the words of the dialogue ‘Water acquires 
a human voice™ are a figurative expression in which the word 
‘water’ is used to stand for the body in general, in which the 
water-element predominates. The phrase does not mean that 
tlie body consists of water alone. Liquids in the form of blood 
and various juices are seen to have a predominant place in all 
human bodies. 


But 1s it not rather the earth (lit. food) element that seems 
to predominate in the body? Well, we are not concerned with 
what seems. Whatever be the case with appearances, the fact 
is that the water element predominates over the others. Water 
is even found to predominate in the seed form of the body, in 
the form of the semen (of the father) and blood (of the 
mother). 


A further point to note here is that previous ritualistic 
merit is what brings into being a new body. But ritualistic 
action, as in the case of the Agnihotra offering and the like, is 
based on fluid substances like Soma, butter and milk. And the 
author of the Sütras will point out later how it is the water- 
substances supporting the merit that are referred to by the 
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word ‘Faith’ and which are ‘offered’, together with the 
sacrificer’s ritualistic merit, into the ‘fire’ constituted by 
heaven (dyu-loka). This familiar conception is yet another 
reason for accepting the preponderance of water in the body. 
And because of this predominance, it follows that there is 
justification for taking the word ‘water’ to stand for all the 
seeds of the body, even though the latter consist of all (five 
of) the different subtle elements.*° 


S. 
“ 


17. Those who perform sacrifices such as the Agnihotra and 
Dars$apürnamàsa, etc., are possessed of ‘water’ in the form of 
the curds, milk and other liquid substances that they use for 
these rituals, since these substances consist chiefly of water. 
Offered in the Ahavaniya fire," the subtle portions of those 
libations assume the form of the ‘hidden future efficacy of the 
sacrifices’ (apürva) and cling to the performers of the 
sacrifice. The bodies of the latter are eventually offered to the 
flames on the funeral pyre by the priests with the words ‘May 
he proceed to the realm of heaven! Svaha!’ Then this ‘water’, 
which has now assumed the form of the 'hidden future 
efficacy of the sacrifice', associated with the sacrificer's 
Faith? and ritualistic works, enshrouds the souls who have 
performed ritualistic sacrifices and takes them to yonder 
world, there to bestow on them the fruits of their ritualistic 
acts. This is the meaning of the text, ‘They offer Faith as a 
libation’.*? 

And in a similar way, there are other passages such as the 
sequel to the six questions (asked of Yajfiavalkya by Janaka) 
about the Agnihotra beginning ‘These two oblations (of the 
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morning and evening Agnihotra) when completed rise up’” 
which show how the two Agnihotra libations (offered daily at 
dawn and dusk) proceed to another world to set their fruits in 
motion. Hence the implication 1s that the individual souls 
hasten forth enshrouded in the ‘water’ of their libations to 
experience the fruits of ritualistic acts.” 


9. 
d 


18. But here the object is to explain the development of merit 
from rituals and enjoin the Meditation on the Five Fires? 
beginning with the fire of heaven (dyu-loka) in order to enjoy 
the results of special merit. For this is the means to the 
attainment of the Northern Path.?? So an eulogy of the fire of 
heaven and the rest is made. 


Those Vital Airs that act as Hotr priests here in the body 
become Indra and the other gods when they develop into their 
form as deities. They serve as Hotr priests for the fire of 
heaven. And (as present on earth in the body of the sacrificer) 
they offer the Agnihotra oblations here in order to enjoy its 
results. And they sometimes attain to the office of Hotr priest 
in that realm, when the sacrificer experiences the fruits of 
performing the Agnihotra, at the time when those fruits come 
to maturity. They assume various different forms and are 
known as gods. 


The liquid substances, too, which carry the merit arising 
from the Agnihotra ritual, and on earth are poured into the 
Ahavaniya fire,” are swallowed up by that fire and assume a 
subtle invisible form and proceed to the other world with the 
sacrificer, going via the smoke, etc., up into the sky until they 
eventually enter the world of heaven (dyu-loka) from there. 
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These subtle liquid substances, which are the results of 
offering oblations and form part of the Agnihotra, are now 
called ‘Faith’, and enter the world of heaven in company with 
the sacrificer in order to construct a body for him in the sphere 
of the moon. In doing this they are said to be ‘offered as an 
oblation'. There they enter the world of heaven and set up a 
body for the sacrificer in the sphere of the moon. That is why 
the present text says, “The gods offer the oblation of Faith. 
From their offering emerges Soma the King (the moon). For 


the Veda says, “Faith, verily, is water”.’”° 


The question previously raised was, ‘Do you know after 
how many times of being offered as an oblation water 
becomes a human voice and rises up and speaks?'? And by 
way of an answer it was said, ‘That world is fire’. This shows 
that the liquid forming part of the rituals 1s what is called 
‘Faith’, and sets up a body for the sacrificer (in the sphere of 
the moon). It 1s said that water acquires a human voice 
because water preponderates (in the sacrificer's body on the 
moon), but not because the other elements are absent. 


And the construction of the body proceeds as a result of 
the merit of performing the Agnihotra, while the liquid 
Substances are a part of it. Hence the liquid substances are the 
predominating factor in the construction of the body, and this 
is why it is said, ‘Water acquires a human voice’. For it is 
only one who performs ritual who can get a human birth (in 
which one acquires a voice).”” 


6, 
“~~ 


19. How can the substance called milk be the support of 
everything? Because it can be taken as the cause of 
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everything. It is the cause because it is invariably involved in 
such rituals as that of the Agnihotra. And there are hundreds 
of texts in the Veda and the derivative literature to show that 
the whole universe is but a transformation (parinama) of the 
oblations offered in the Agnihotra and other rituals.” 


e 
«v 


20. When the particular portion of ritualistic merit through 
which such sacrificers attained to the moon is exhausted 
through enjoyment, the watery body that has been instituted 
for this enjoyment on the moon melts away under the heat of 
the fire of their grief at seeing the prospect of their enjoyment 
coming to an end, as snow and hail melt under the rays of the 
sun, or as the solidity of the sacrificial butter melts in the 
flames of the sacrificial fire. 


Next the author of the Sutras says, “When the deeds are 
exhausted’. He means that when the merit arising through 
sacrifices and other rituals has been exhausted through 
enjoyment, then the souls re-descend ‘with a remnant’. Why 
do we maintain this? Because of the testimony of the Veda 
and of the derivative literature, he says. 


The Vedic texts themselves speak of this re-descent “with 
a remnant’, as for instance when they say, ‘He whose conduct 
here is excellent attains an excellent rebirth, either as a 
Brahmin or as a Ksatriya or as a Vai$ya; whereas he whose 
conduct here is vile attains a vile rebirth, either as a dog ora 
hog or a dog-eater' ? The author will explain later? how the 
word ‘conduct’ refers indirectly to the remnant.! Another 
circumstance pointing to the existence of such a remnant is the 
fact that all living beings are conditioned by the very situation 
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of their birth to different grades of enjoyment. For this cannot 
be accidental, as we know in a general way from the Veda that 
our prosperity and adversity are conditioned by our past good 
and evil deeds. 


The derivative literature? also shows that the re-descent 


is to the accompaniment of a remnant, by saying that those 
who belong to particular castes and stages of life, if they apply 
themselves to their religious duties as laid down, after pro- 
ceeding to another world at death and experiencing there the 
fruits of their ritualistic acts, attain rebirth here on earth at a 
particular place, caste and family, and endowed with a 
particular degree of longevity, learning, wealth, joy and 
intelligence, become engaged in a particular vocation as 
conditioned by their remnant of merit and demerit. 


But what is this ‘remnant’? Some say that it is a remnant 
that still remains over from the ritualistic actions performed 
for the sake of heaven after their fruits have been enjoyed, left 
behind like the sticky traces of oil left in an empty oil-barrel. 
When an oil-barrel is emptied, it is never completely emptied. 
There are always some traces of oil left clinging to the body 
of the barrel, and the ‘remnant’ is a remnant in this sense. 


The people who argue thus are not to be put off by the 
criticism that traces of oil may very well cling to the body of 
a barrel, there being no a priori contradiction, but that there 
cannot be a remnant of occult force (adrsta) in the case of 
deeds of which the fruits have been consumed, because the 
consumption of the fruits logically implies the exhaustion of 
the occult force. For they maintain that we have no proof that 
the fruits of the ritualistic action that takes us to heaven are 
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totally consumed. True, the souls proceed to the sphere of the 
moon to enjoy the fruits of those acts in their entirety. But 
when there is only a minute fraction of merit left, they are 
unable to stay in the sphere of the moon any longer. It is like 
the case of some servant of the royal household, who first 
appeared before the royal family duly equipped with all the 
paraphernalia of royal service, but who gradually loses the 
greater part of it in the course of a long sojourn at court, and 
eventually 1s left with nothing much more than his parasol and 
sandals, in which condition he finds it impossible to retain his 
position in court any longer. Similarly, the one who no longer 
has any more merit than the remnant is unable to retain his 
position in the sphere of the moon. 


But there is something wrong with this reasoning. For 
there cannot really be any remnant in the case of meritorious 
deeds performed for the sake of heaven if the fruits have been 
consumed, this being a contradictory notion in the way already 
pointed out. True, you for your part maintained that the fruit 
of the deeds leading to heaven was not enjoyed in its totality. 
But this view 1s mistaken. For no one who takes his stand on 
the authority of the Veda can suppose that meritorious acts 
performed for the sake of heaven do not generate their full 
fruit for the sacrificer while he is in heaven, or that they 
generate a remnant of fruit for him when he has actually fallen 
from heaven. The clinging of a remnant of oil to the oil-barrel, 
on the other hand, 1s intelligible, as it is something we actually 
perceive. And the courtier's retention of the remnant of his 
courtly paraphernalia is also something we perceive. But in 
the case of descent from heaven, the retention of a remnant of 
the merit that led to heaven is not anything we can perceive; 
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nor can we even conceive it either, as it would contradict the 
Vedic teaching that the fruit of such acts was heaven. 


And the matter cannot really be understood in any other 
way except as we have explained it. It cannot be that a part of 
the sacrifices and other meritorious action performed as laid 
down for the attainment of heaven can remain with the 
sacrificer as a remnant after he has fallen from heaven, like 
the remnant of oil clinging to the empty barrel. For if what 
was conceived to cling to the sacrificers as the ‘remnant’ was 
only a part of the sacrifices and other meritorious work where- 
by they had attained experience of heaven, then such a 
remnant could only be excellent and could not be anything 
vile. That, however, would contradict the Vedic text that 
introduced the distinction between ‘He whose conduct here is 
excellent’ and ‘He whose conduct is vile’.! Hence, when the 
merit derived from rituals leading to heaven has been 
exhausted, there must remain a modicum of merit and demerit 
derived from acts of a different kind, acts of which the fruit 
lies here below. This is the ‘remnant’, and it is equipped with 
this that souls descend from heaven for rebirth here below. 


It was said earlier by the opponent that the souls cannot 
descend with any remnant because consideration of the text 
‘Whatever work’! showed that they only descended after 
they had exhausted a// their merit through enjoyment. But this 
has been shown to have been wrong by the mere fact of our 
having demonstrated that there is a remnant. ‘Whatever work 
he did here’ has to be taken to mean ‘Having exhausted 
whatever fruits were due to him in the next world through 
experiencing them by way of enjoyments resulting from 
rituals’. 
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The opponent also tried to maintain that it was not possible 
to make the distinction ‘Fruits in heaven result from one kind 
of action, fruits on earth from another’, on the ground that 
death brought out all fruits without exception that had not yet 
begun to manifest. But this thesis, too, has already been 
answered by our demonstration that a remnant must exist. 
Moreover, the opponent will have to explain why it is that we 
have to recognize that death brings out merit and demerit that 
has not yet begun to fructify. He might say that the unfolding 
of all other merit and demerit was obstructed by the merit and 
demerit that had begun to fructify, and that when the latter 
came to an end at death, the unfolding could proceed. To this 
we reply as follows. Just as the unfolding of all other merit 
and demerit is obstructed before death by the merit and 
demerit that have begun to fructify, so, even at the time of 
death, 1s the unfolding of weaker merit and demerit obstructed 
by more powerful merit and demerit, as not all fruit can enter 
into manifestation at the same time. For one cannot maintain, 
merely on the ground that they all have the common character- 
istic that their fruits have not yet begun to manifest, that all 
the merit and demerit that are due to be experienced in all 
future births suddenly begin to manifest at once on the 
occasion of one particular death, and that they together 
constitute the beginning of a single new birth, as this would be 
in contradiction with the fact that quite separate (and often 
contradictory) fruits result from different acts. Nor can it be 
said that some merit and demerit come into manifestation at 
death and that the rest are destroyed, for this would be in 
contradiction with the fact that fructification takes place with 
no exceptions. Merit and demerit cannot be suppressed and 
prevented from eventual fructification except through the 
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special prescribed methods such as penances. The derivative 
literature, too, shows that one kind of merit and demerit may 
remain for a long time obstructed from fructification by 
another kind which has contradictory fruit, in such texts as, 
"Sometimes meritorious acts remain sterile (without fruit) until 
the one drowning in transmigratory life is released’ .'° 


Moreover, if all unfructified merit and demerit came into 
manifestation at one death and constituted the beginning of a 
single new birth, then, since merit and demerit cannot arise 
from acts performed in heaven or hell or animal births, there 
could not be any further merit or demerit for those who 
attained these regions, and they would never be reborn, for 
lack of any conceivable cause. And this would be in contra- 
diction with the doctrine found in the derivative literature! 
that in the case of murder of a Brahmin and the like, a single 
act could result in many births. And one cannot establish the 
existence of any other way of knowing the nature of merit and 
demerit, or their causes and results, than Vedic revelation. 
Moreover, this hypothesis that death is what brings to 
manifestation (all merit and demerit except that which is 
instituted during the present birth) cannot be stretched to make 
a universal rule, as some acts have visible fructification in the 
present birth, as for example the Rain Sacrifice (kariri).... 


Finally, the objection that there could never be liberation 
if there were a remnant of merit and demerit, overshoots the 
mark, as the Veda declares that all action and its results are 
destroyed through right-knowledge. So the doctrine that souls 
re-descend with a remnant of merit and demerit prevails. 
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And they descend, says the author of the Sutras, ‘as they 
ascend, or otherwise’. We know that they may descend along 
the same route as they ascended from the fact that smoke and 
ether, which are stages on the upward path to the ancestors 
(pitr) are found also in the account of the descent, as also from 
the words ‘by that course by which they came’. And we 
know that it may be ‘otherwise’ from the fact that in one case 
‘the night, etc.’, are not mentioned'? and clouds and other 
stages are introduced.'? 


:$. 
“e 


21. Thus it is only those who have performed ritual sacrifices 
and not others who ascend to the moon.!!! As for the latter, 
they descend to the realm of Yama and experience torture 
appropriate to their evil deeds, and then ascend again to this 
world. How do we know that they descend and re-ascend 
again like this? Because it is mentioned in the Veda. A Vedic 
text placed into the mouth of Yama shows how those who die 
without having performed ritualistic sacrifices fall into the 
power of Yama, namely ‘The future world escapes the notice 
of the uncouth, the heedless, those who are deluded by the 
glamour of wealth. Whoever thinks “there is nothing beyond 
this present world" comes again and again into my power’.!!” 
And there are many other indications that those who do not 
sacrifice fall into the power of Yama, such as the text, 
‘Vaivasvata (Yama), he to whom the sinful have to go'.!? 


The great authors of the authoritative texts that derive from 
Vedic tradition, such as Manu, Vyasa!'^ and others, speak of 
the expiation of vile conduct as taking place in the City of 
Correction, in stories such as that of Naciketas!! and others. 
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And the authorities on the Puranas speak of the seven hells 
beginning with the Place of Bellowing (raurava) as places for 
experience of fruits of sinful acts. Those who do not perform 
sacrifices go to places such as these. How could they go to the 
moon? That is the meaning implied by the Sūtra. !" 


S. 
od 


22. There is a Vedic text about death which runs, ‘The voice 
of a person merges in his mind when he dies, his mind in his 
Vital Energy, his Vital Energy into fire, fire into the supreme 
deity'.! 5 The question being newly taken up now is, ‘Is it the 
voice itself, associated with its function, that 1s said here to 
merge in the mind, or is it only the function that does so?’.... 


So the final explanation is that it is the function only that 
is withdrawn into the mind. It means that the function of 
speech 1s first withdrawn, while the function of the mind 
continues for a certain time. Why? Because, as the author of 
the Sütras puts it, ‘this is what we find’. We find that in fact 
the function of speech is withdrawn first, while the mind itself 
lingers on. No one, however, perceives the voice itself, 
together with its function, being withdrawn into the mind. 


Well, but is not the dissolution of voice into the mind 
guaranteed by the authority of the Vedic text in question? Not 
so, for voice is not made up of mind. Only that can dissolve 
into anything which has previously emerged from it, as a dish 
that has been shaped from clay dissolves back into clay. But 
there is no evidence to show that voice emerged from mind. 
On the other hand the rise and suppression of a function may 
come from something of a different nature from that in which 
the function inheres. Burning, the function of the element fire, 
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originates from fuel (consisting of wood) springing from the 
element earth, while it is brought to an end when the fire is 
quenched by the element water. 


But what, on this view, is the case with the text ‘Voice 
merges in mind’? The author says, ‘And also because of the 
text’. He means that the text fits in with this view, as it can 
well speak of ‘voice’? when it means the function, treating the 
function and what has the function figuratively as identical. 


There is, however, another text in which it is said that all 
the sense-organs without exception merge in the mind: it runs, 
‘Therefore he whose fire of life has ceased goes to rebirth 
with his sense-organs merged in his mind’.'!? And so, says the 
author of the Sutras, in that text also we have to take it that it 
is only the functions of the sense-organs that become merged 
in the mind. For it is seen that the eye and other sense-organs, 
no less than the voice, cease to function just before death, 
while the mind still continues to function on. And again, the 
organs themselves, as independent principles, could not 
dissolve in the mind, and the view that it is the functions only 
that dissolve in the mind is eminently compatible with the 
Vedic texts. Though all the (functions of the) organs are 
withdrawn into the mind without exception, the text ‘Voice 
merges in mind’ just picks out voice by way of a convenient 
example... 


The mind, too, having received into itself the functions of 
the outer organs, dissolves into the Vital Breath — but only 
with its function. This 1s the way we have to understand the 
last text? For in the case of those just on the point of 
dreamless sleep or death, the functions of the mind are found 
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to cease, while that of the Vital Energy, consisting in vibratory 
movement, continues on for a time. And mind cannot dissolve 
into the Vital Energy with its essence (svarüpa), as it is not 
made up of the Vital Energy. 


This Vital Energy of which we are speaking resides in the 
‘overseer’ (adhyaksa), the ‘knowledge-self?’”’ with its external 
adjunct comprising the impressions of his knowledge, secular 
and sacred, his ritualistic works, and his acquired skills and 
aptitudes.'* This is to say, the functions of the Vital Energy 
serve it. How do we know this? The author of the Sütras says, 
‘Because of their “gathering round him", etc.’ For there is 
another Vedic text which shows how all the organs without 
exception ‘gather round the overseer’ (at the time of death) — 
namely, “Thus, at the time of death, when breathing has 
become short, all the organs gather round him (like the king’s 
ministers round a dying king)’.!” And the text goes on to 
mention the Vital Energy specially, and say that it follows the 
overseer, in the words, ‘When he ascends (from the body), the 
Vital Energy ascends with him’;'”* and then the text goes on 
to say that the organs follow the Vital Energy, in the words 
‘When the Vital Energy ascends from the body, all the organs 
ascend with it. And when the text says, “He retains 
particular consciousness (vijfiana)’ it means that the overseer 
has particular consciousness, and this implies that the other 
organs remain associated with him as well as with the Vital 
Energy.... 


But why does the author of the Sütras speak" of the Vital 
Energy as merging in the elements including fire, when the 
Upanishad speaks only of fire and says ‘The Vital Energy 
merges in fire’? In regard to this, the author of the Sutras 
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says!” ‘Not in the one principle only’. That is, at the time of 
waiting to attain another body, the soul does not abide in the 
single principle of fire only, as we see that the body which it 
eventually attains to 1s an effect compounded of a variety of 
different substances. This is shown, for instance, by the 
question and answer concluding ‘Water attains a human 
voice’,’” and its implications have been set out in the Sūtra 
*But the body has a threefold nature, because water only 
predominates’? And the Veda and derivative literature both 
teach the same point. The Veda says, ‘Consisting of earth, 
consisting of water, consisting of wind, consisting of ether’, !°° 
and the derivative literature says, ‘All this world takes birth in 
regular association with subtle indestructible particles of the 


five elements? .?! 


Now, it might be objected that there is another Vedic 
passage which first asks, with reference to the time when 
speech and the other organs have become merged and the soul 
is waiting to attain another body, “Where is the soul then?’ 
and afterwards declares that it rests in work (karma), in the 
words, ‘Those two (Yajfiavalkya and Artabhàga) spoke 
together, what they spoke of was work, all that they praised 
was work'.? To this, however, we reply that this ‘resting in 
work’ refers to the continued activity of bondage in the form 
of experience of objects through the senses promoted by 
work, denoted in that passage by the technical terms ‘graha’ 
and ‘atigraha’. But here, in the passage we are at present 
concerned with, the soul is said to rest in the elements because 
its new body will arise from the elements. Moreover, even in 
the passage speaking of the soul resting in work, the mention 
of ‘praise’ shows that work was only being mentioned as an 
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important factor and not in a way to disallow the possibility of 
anything else apart from the elements being the resting-place 
of the soul at this time."^ 


Is this ascent of the soul different according to whether 
the sacrificer has or has not performed meditation on the 
symbolic significance of the sacrifices he has performed? Or 
is it the same in either case?... We reply that the ascent must 
be the same in the two cases ‘up to the beginning of the path 
of the gods’. For the texts do not mention any difference. The 
one who has not performed meditation on the symbolic 
significance of the sacrifices that he has carried out rests in the 
subtle elements which are the seeds of his next body, and 
proceeds towards further transmigration, prompted to have the 
experience of taking yet another earthly body by his merit and 
demerit. But the one who has performed meditation (on the 
symbolic significance of the sacrifices) resorts to the subtle 
exit at the crown of the head, ? which is lit with the light of 
knowledge. This is what the author of the Sütras was referring 
to when he said that the ascent from the body must be the 
same in the case of both those sacrificers who had and those 
who had not meditated, but only *up to the beginning of the 
path of the gods’. 


One might ask, if the one who had performed meditation 
was going to attain immortality and would not be subject to 
another body, how it could be that he resorted to the elements 
or set out on a path. We reply that what we are saying now 
refers to the case where, in the words of the author of the 
Sütras, ‘There has been no burning up’. When the passions 
(kle$a) such as nescience"$ have not been completely burnt 
up, then the one who is waiting to attain conditional 
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immortality through the lower knowledge (aparavidya), based 
on medltation on the symbolic significance of the ritual, can 
set out on a path and rest in the elements. For the organs 
cannot attain to any new place without a vehicle. Hence there 
is nothing wrong with our position. 


Taken in its context, the further text ‘Fire merges in the 
supreme deity?" means that the fire as there described, 
associated with the ‘overseer’ (adhyaksa), the Vital Energy, 
the group formed by the organs and the other subtle elements 
pertaining to the dead person, merge in the supreme deity. 


What is the nature of this merging? One might initially 
suppose that it implied the complete dissolution of the 
merging entity, considered in its true essential nature. For, in 
the present case, this would agree with the fact that it 
originally arose from the supreme deity. It has already been 
established that the supreme deity is that from which all that 
has origination proceeds. So merging would involve becoming 
entirely identical with that into which the merging took place. 


To this we reply that the subtle elements such as fire, 
which are the vehicle of hearing and other organs, remain in 
being, as the author puts it, ‘Until release from transmigration’ 
— release from transmigration, that is, occasioned by right 
knowledge. For there are texts, the author of the Sutras says, 
teaching transmigration, amongst which we might cite ‘Some 
embodied souls attain a new womb for further embodiment, 
while others descend to the level of plants, — each according 
to the work he has performed and according to the sacred 
learning he has acquired’.'** If it were not for this, every one 
would merge totally in the Absolute at the moment of death, 
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since their external limiting adjunct (upadhi) would stand 
destroyed. But this is impossible, as it would imply the absurd 
conclusion that the Vedic injunctions and the Vedic meta- 
physical teaching were alike useless. But if (as on our view) 
bondage is conditioned by erroneous cognition, then one 
cannot escape from it except through right knowledge. Hence, 
even though everything proceeds from the supreme deity, this 
merging here taught implies an unresolved residue in the form 
of a seed of future empirical existence, just like the merging 
that occurs in dreamless sleep, and at the time of Cosmic 
Dissolution at the end of a world-period.? 


e. 
“~~ 


23. And this fire, along with the other subtle elements that 
form the vehicle for the soul when it vacates the present body, 
must be of subtle (imperceptible) consistency, both from the 
point of view of its nature (intangible) and dimensions 
(minute).'? For there are texts saying that it emerges from the 
body through the subtle physical canals (nàdi) which show 
that it must be minute, since it could only pass along these if 
it Were minute in size. It is on account of its intangibility that 
it knows no physical obstructions. Hence, also, the fact that 
the bystanders cannot perceive it when it issues forth from the 
body (at death). Hence, too, the fact that it is not destroyed 
when the gross body 1s destroyed by burning on the funeral 
pyre or otherwise. 


Further, the warmth that people feel when they touch this 
gross body is the warmth of the subtle body alone. For at 
death, even though the gross body remains in being along with 
its properties, such as colour, heat is not perceived there, but 
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only in the gross body in its living condition. Hence it follows 
that this heat must reside in something other than the familiar 
gross body, (i.e. in the subtle body, which must consequently 
exist). And the Veda confirms this idea in the text ‘It is warm 


as long as it lives, and cold when it dies". 


S. 
i d 


24. The description of the transmigratory process has already 
begun, and in that context we heard the words ‘There this 
Spirit (purusa), completely detaching himself from the parts of 
the body...'!? With a view to describe the transmigratory 
process in detail, so as to make it clear when and how this 
detachment takes place, the text proceeds further, beginning 
with the words ‘Where this Self’. 


‘This Self" means the Self that has already been discussed 
earlier in the present context. ‘When this Self has become 
weak’, the text goes on. Here it is the weakness of the body 
that is figuratively spoken of as the weakness of the Self, for 
the Self, being incorporeal, cannot intrinsically become weak. 
The same considerations apply when it is spoken of as 
becoming confused, as it were, and unable to tell things apart. 
It is not that it can really become either confused or un- 
confused, since it is the eternal and changeless light of pure 
Consciousness by very nature. Therefore the text says, "When 
it becomes confused as it were’. At the time of the departure 
of the soul from the body at death, there seems to ordinary 
worldly people to be a sort of dislocation in the soul caused by 
the merging of the organs within, and they express it by 
saying *He's passed into a coma, he’s in a coma’.... 
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So at this time the organs, speech and the rest, gather 
round this Self. Then there takes place the complete 
detachment of this embodied soul from the parts of the body. 
But how does this detachment take place? And in what sense 
do the organs gather round the Self? The text goes on: ‘This 
Self, gathering into itself these particles of light’, by which it 
means the sense-organs such as the faculty of sight, spoken of 
as particles of light because they illuminate colour and the 
like. Gathering them in completely, receiving them directly 
into itself without a trace left over. The prefix ‘sam’ is used to 
show that the process is different from what obtains in dream, 
where they are not gathered in completely so that no trace is 
left. In dream the Self just receives the organs without 
completely enfolding them, as 1s shown in such texts as ‘The 
faculty of speech has been received, the faculty of sight has 
been received’,'*? ‘having taken with him a fragment of this 
all-inclusive world',* and ‘taking the shining functions of the 
organs’ ^ 

*He proceeds down into the heart', that 1s, into the ether in 
the lotus of the heart. It means that his consciousness becomes 
manifest in the heart region, since all disturbance in the 
intellect and other faculties has subsided. It does not mean that 
the Self literally ‘goes’ down into the heart or that it 
undergoes changes such as disturbance or subsidence, as such 
notions are precluded by the text, ‘He seems to think, he 
seems to move'. 5 All change is attributed to it falsely on 
account of its external adjuncts such as the intellect. 


But when does this ‘receiving of the particles of light’ take 
place? To answer this question the Upanishad refers to the 


‘spirit in the eye’,'*’ itself a ray of the sun, which remains 
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assisting the function of the faculty of sight as long as the 
body continues, prompted to do so by the merit and demerit 
of the experiencing soul. But at the time of death it leaves its 
activity of assisting the faculty of sight and returns to its true 
self, the sun. This is what was taught in the text ‘Where the 
voice of the dead man joins fire, his Vital Energy the wind, 
his power of sight the sun’.'“* They gather again when he next 
takes a body. And the same thing happens when he goes into 
dreamless sleep and wakes up. 


(When a man is dying) all his organs become united with 
his subtle body.? The bystanders then say, ‘He cannot see’. 
When the deity presiding over the sense of smell withdraws, 
the sense of smell becomes united with the subtle body, and 
they say ‘He cannot smell’. And it is the same with the other 
organs. The deity presiding over the function of taste in the 
sun is either Soma or Varuna, and when it withdraws its 
support they say ‘He cannot taste’. Similarly, they say ‘He 
cannot speak, he cannot hear, he cannot think, he cannot 
touch, he cannot understand’. This implies both the 
withdrawal of the support of the presiding deity and the 
uniting, of the organs (or faculties) with the subtle body in the 
heart. 


Next a description is given of the internal activity that 
occurs after the organs have been withdrawn into the heart. 
When the text speaks of the heart, it means the open orifice of 
the heart. By ‘the tip’ it means the end of the subtle canal 
(nàdi) which is the way of escape out from the heart. It is said 
that it shines because it shines with its own light, as in dream, 
the light coming partly from the particles of light that have 
been absorbed with the organs, and partly from the inherent 
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light of the Self. The soul as knowledge-self (vijfianamaya), 
with the external limiting adjunct of the subtle body, vacates 
the gross body through the tip of the heart that has been lit 
with the inherent light of the Self. Compare the text of the 
Atharva Veda, 'In what shall I ascend, when I ascend (from 
the body)? Supported in what shall I find support? And he 
created the Vital Energy (prána)'.?! 

The light of the Self as pure consciousness is always most 
evident in the subtle body. All the changes that appear to 
occur to the Self, such as birth and death, departure from the 
body and arrival in the body, etc., occur through this adjunct. 
For it is comprised of the group of twelve organs beginning 
with the intellect.?? It is the thread (sūtra) on which all is 
strung, the source of life, the inner self in all that moves or is 
fixed. What route does it follow when it issues forth from the 
body with the help of the light at the tip of the heart? 


To this question the text replies, “Either by the eye...’ This 
is what occurs if there is knowledge or merit to warrant its 
proceeding to the world of the sun. ‘Or else by the top of the 
head’. This is what occurs if there is warrant for it to attain to 
the world of Brahma.'** Or it may depart via other parts of the 
body, according to its merit and sacred knowledge. When this 
knowledge-self has risen up from the body and is proceeding 
towards another world, the Vital Energy rises up and follows 
it, like a great minister with all the seals following a king. And 
when the Vital Energy rises up, speech and all the organs rise 
up and follow it. Here the Vital Energy is said to ‘follow’ the 
knowledge-self, and the organs to ‘follow’ the Vital Energy, 
in the sense of conforming to a superior, not in the sense that 
one moves later than the other in time. 
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Then this knowledge-self has particular cognitions, under 
the power of merit and demerit, just as in dream, and not 
spontaneously. If it could have knowledge of whatever it 
wished, every one would have done all that requires to be 
done (at death). But the fact is otherwise. Hence Vyàsa has 
said, ‘(Whatever being he remembers when he leaves the 
body, to that being he goes, O son of Kunti), since he has ever 
dwelt on that ./* At the time of death everyone has particular 
cognitions in the form of impressions, where the mind 
assumes peculiar forms promoted by merit and demerit. And 
the knowledge-self proceeds to wherever it has to go, under 
the light of these particular cognitions. 


From this we should conclude that all those who have 
faith, who are not heedless, and who want to obtain a superior 
world should apply themselves to the discipline of yoga, 
should practise mental recapitulation of the spiritual truths that 
they have been taught, and should amass the best stock of 
merit they can in order to achieve independence at this time 
(of death). All the traditional teachings strongly emphasize the 
giving up of all wrong behaviour. For when death has come, 
there is nothing more that can be done, as no one is 
independent when once his actions become solely conditioned 
by merit and demerit. The Upanishad has already declared, 
*One becomes holy through holy acts, evil through evil 
acts". ^" And the Upanishads of all the different Vedic schools 
have the sole purpose of showing the way to put an end to this 
evil. There is no other way of securing the total cessation of 
this evil except through application of the means prescribed in 
these texts. Hence the final purport of the present section 1s to 
teach that we should make all the efforts we can to carry out 
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the measures prescribed in the Upanishads while we are still 
here alive in the world. 


It has been said that the soul goes forth from the body 
heavily loaded and creaking like a cart. But what is this 
provender it takes on its journey to the other world, like the 
load of a cart? And what is it that it enjoys when it arrives at 
the other world, which fashions a body for it and so forth? 
The Upanishad replies that it is knowledge of all kinds, 
prescribed and prohibited and non-prescribed and non- 
prohibited. These accompany the soul on its journey. And 
also ‘knowledge derived from previous experiences (purva- 
prajna) — that is to say, the (collective) impression (vàsanà) 
of one’s experiences of the fruits of past deeds. This 
impression plays a necessary part in initiating fresh activity 
and in bringing to fruition the latent effects of past action. 
Hence it also accompanies the soul, for the latter could neither 
act nor enjoy the fruits of its action without it. The sense- 
organs are helpless in regard to anything of which they have 
no previous experience. But in the experience after death the 
senses are able to function even though they have no previous 
experience, because they are prompted by the (collective) 
impression of the soul’s previous experience. We find in the 
world that some people are gifted with talent for certain 
activities like painting from birth and without need for 
training, while others are absolutely unable to perform certain 
tasks, although they are very easy. Again, some are naturally 
apt for the enjoyment of the good things of the world, some 
not. The conditioning factor here is the revival or non-revival 
of the ‘knowledge derived from past experiences (pürva- 
prajfa)’. So without this ‘knowledge derived from past 
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experiences’ no one can have any progress either in action or 
in enjoying the fruits of his past actions. Hence these three, 
knowledge, action and ‘knowledge derived from past exper- 
iences' are what accompany the soul as its provender on the 
journey to the next world, like the load on a cart. Because 
these three are the means to the production of and to enjoy- 
ment of experience in another earthly body, one should 
confine oneself in this life to auspicious knowledge and 
action, that one may attain a desirable body and desirable 
experiences in one's next life on earth — that is the meaning 
of the section. ? 


2. The Injunction to Adopt the Path 


Attention has been drawn earlier’ to the presence of a problem 
of deciding how far or in what sense knowledge of the Self and the 
adoption of the path of knowledge of the Self could be the object of 
an injunction. Part of the difficulty has been succinctly expressed by 
Suresvara. If knowledge of the Self depended on an injunction, it 
would imply the absurd consequence that the Self was the object of 
some action, while if it was not dependent on an injunction, the 
whole enterprise of seeking knowledge of the Self would lack Vedic 
sanction and would belong to the realm of mere fallible human 
speculation, like the spiritual discipline of the Buddhists.'® The 
question is further complicated by the presence in the Vedic texts 
of injunctions not merely to adopt the path for knowledge of the 
Self, but also to know it — ‘The Self should be seen”? — and to 
continue with affirmation of the Self even after it has been 
known.'® However, as we have already seen in an earlier volume 
(Volume IV, 6f), the Advaitin is from one point of view unwilling 
to concede that the spiritual path to enlightenment is totally 
dependent on Vedic injunction. For if he did, it would be open to 
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the Ritualist to claim that even the metaphysical texts of the 
Upanishads fell within the scope of his own rules of exegesis. 


Sankara is categorical in saying that knowledge of the Self 
cannot be the object of an injunction to act (Extracts 1-4). The 
injunctive element in the texts 1s an injunction, not to know the Self, 
but to control the mind — either positively in tuming it towards the 
Self or negatively in turning it away from all else. Again, the kind 
of knowledge required for realization of the Self is not a form of 
action. The texts enjoining meditation on the Self do not bear on 
knowledge of the Self and make it into an act that has to be done 
(Extract 5). 


But once knowledge of the Self has been acquired, is there or 
is there not an injunction to sustain this knowledge through remem- 
brance? Sankara replies that, in principle, there can be no 
injunction, as in this case remembrance 1s automatic. But what about 
such texts as, ‘Once the wise man has acquired knowledge of the 
Self alone, he should practise repeated affirmation’? ™ In the case 
of an enlightened person, Advaita distinguishes between the infinite 
Self, which the enlightened person knows himself to be, and the 
mind-body complex, which continues to function in the realm of 
nescience, and without which there could be no enlightened 
Teachers. Notwithstanding his conviction that he is the infinite Self, 
the enlightened person is also aware of his róle and function in the 
world.'9 Though he is no longer deluded into accepting the realm 
of nescience as real, his body and mind are still subject, within that 
realm, to conditioning by the unexpended portion of the merit and 
demerit that originated his present body. From this standpoint he is 
subject to Vedic rules and injunctions, even though in his inmost 
conviction he knows he is the infinite Self beyond them. 


Sankara makes the technical point, however, that the injunction 
addressed to the enlightened man to practise repeated affirmation 
must be interpreted as a restrictive injunction (niyama-vidhi) and not 
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an original injunction (apürva-vidhi). Had it been an apürva-vidhi, 
it would have been positive in character and obedience to it would 
have resulted in the enlightened person being conditioned to have 
further experiences in future lives. But the enlightened person 
cannot be conditioned to undergo further reincarnation, even though 
he may elect to do so voluntarily. A restrictive injunction 
(niyama-vidhi), since it merely restricts the choice amongst courses 
to which the enlightened person in his aspect as an individual is 
already prompted before he hears it, is negative in character, and 
obedience to it does not imply any positive result, such as being 
conditioned to undergo further experience in future lives (Extracts 
6 and 7). 


TEXTS ON THE INJUNCTION TO ADOPT THE PATH 


1. Knowledge of the ritualistic section of the Veda has for its 
aim temporary welfare in the after-life and in lives to come, 
and that depends on carrying out its instructions. Metaphysical 
knowledge of the Absolute has for its aim supreme (and 
eternal) beatitude, and does not depend on carrying out any 
later course of action for the achievement of this. When one 
has to enquire into the karmic merit that would follow upon a 
particular action, that merit lies in the future. At the time one 
comes to hear of it from the Vedic text, it does not yet exist. 
For it depends for its existence on human activity. The 
promptng provided by the text 1s also different in the two 
cases. A text prompting to meritorious action ‘enlightens’ a 
person in the sense of urging him to carry out its content. A 
text prompting a person to acquire metaphysical knowledge of 
the Absolute itself grants him metaphysical enlightenment, 
without the need of anything further to be done. Since the 
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enlightenment arises from the prompting itself, the person is 
not prompted to do anything for enlightenment. Such 
enlightenment arises automatically and without action, as in 
the case of perception of an object which comes within the 
range of the senses." 


2. But do not these supreme metaphysical texts of the 
Upanishads supply the subject-matter for obedience to 
injunctions such as *The Self should be known'? No. For we 
have already explained that these supreme metaphysical texts 
leave nothing over that has to be done. Texts like ‘That thou 
art’, which communicate the true nature of the Self, cause 
vision of the Self at the very time they are heard. So one does 
not have to go on afterwards to obey an injunction to see the 
Self, as 1f this were a separate duty. We have already given 


this answer before.!9* 


e. 
-* 


3. Nor is the text ‘One should meditate only on “It is the 
Self" an originating injunction (utpatti-vidhi,'? from active 
obedience to which a reward would follow). Why not? 
Because, apart from acquiring metaphysical knowledge from 
the texts that state the true nature of the Self and negate the 
not-self, there is nothing further that has to be done, either 
mentall or physically. But the Ritualists hold that an 
injunction has only performed its office when there is the idea 
of some human activity that has to be performed over and 
above the mere reception of knowledge from hearing the text 
containing the injunction. 
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4. The idea of fire, when one is in the presence of that well 
known object, is not dependent on an injunction, nor is it a 
mere creation of the human mind. It is in fact a piece of 
knowledge, conditioned by the nature of the object perceived. 
It is not an act. And it is the same with all objects of the 
various means of knowledge (such as perception, inference, 
etc.). This being so, knowledge of the Self in its true form as 
the Absolute cannot be dependent on an injunction to act. 
Imperative and similar forms applied to it, even in Vedic texts, 
lose their imperative force and become blunted, as razors 
become blunted 1f used against hard objects like stones. For 
here the object to which they are applied 1s something not 
subject to rejection or acquisition. 


+ 
«* 


5. But what do these apparent injunctions mean — texts like 
‘The Self, verily, should be seen, heard about...’ (Brhad. 
ILiv.5), which have the appearance of injunctions? Their 
purpose, we Say, iS to turn the hearer away from the objects of 
his natural instinctive activity. The extraverted person, who 
thinks ‘Let me have what is desirable and avoid what is not 
desirable’, does not achieve life’s highest goal. But when such 
a person comes to desire the supreme human goal, texts like 
‘The Self, verily, should be seen’ and so on turn him away 
from the natural concern with his psycho-physical organism 
and its interests, and engage him in continuous remembrance 
of the inmost Self. Then finally the true principle, the Self, not 
subject to rejection or acquisition, 1s taught to such a person, 
when he is sincerely engaged in investigating the true nature 
of the Self? 
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6. Perhaps you will say that something else to be done is 
implied after the mere knowledge arising from hearing the 
text, namely sustained remembrance of the knowledge of the 
Self that arose from the text. But this is wrong, as sustained 
remembrance is already implied as an automatic consequence. 
The moment that knowledge of the Self arises from the texts 
that proclaim the Self, it necessarily puts an end to all wrong 
notions about the Self. When wrong notions of the Self have 
ceased, the natural memories that arise from them and bear on 
various aspects of the not-self no longer arise. 


Moreover, everything other than the Self is then seen to be 
an evil. For when the Self has once been known, everything 
else is seen as evil. For all this realm of the non-self is 
transient, painful and impure, and has many other defects, 
while the Self, the reality, 1s the opposite. Hence memories 
based on experience of the non-self cease when the Self is 
known. Sustained remembrance of the knowledge of one's 
identity with the Self of all must follow automatically, as 
(when all other memories have been obliterated) this is the 
only alternative left. And because such remembrance follows 
implicitly, it cannot be the subject of an injunction. 


Further, it is on account of this sustained automatic 
remembrance of the knowledge of the Self that the defect of 
pain arising from grief, delusion, fear and fatigue ceases in the 
case of the enlightened person. Defects like grief and delusion 
proceed from wrong knowledge. And in support of this we 
have such Vedic texts as “What delusion?’ (Isa 7), ‘He who 
knows the bliss of the Absolute experiences fear from no 
quarter’ (Taitt. II.9), ‘O Janaka, verily you have attained the 
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fearless state’ (Brhad. IV.11.4) and ‘The knot of the heart is 
broken' (Mund. IT.ii.8).'” 


~ 

7. As for the opponent’s earlier statement that texts like 
‘Once the wise man has acquired knowledge of the Self alone, 
he should practise repeated affirmation’ (Brhad. IV.iv.21) 
referred to acts of meditation over and above the mere 
understanding of the meaning of the words of the text, we 
agree that it is true. But such texts do not constitute original 
injunctions [cp. M.V. 197]. They only constitute restrictive 
injunctions, as they merely specify one already-known 
alternative. 


Perhaps you will now ask how we can say that meditation 
is already known as one possible alternative among others, 
seeing that we have said earlier that sustained remembrance of 
the knowledge of the Self was regular, as it was the only 
alternative left. Quite right. But the merit and demerit that 
brought into being the body in which enlightenment was 
attained must nevertheless be fully worked out. Even after 
enlightenment has been attained, thought, word and deed 
inevitably continue. For merit and. demerit that are already 
under way are more powerful (than knowledge), like an arrow 
that is already in flight and must run its course. 


Therefore the stream of remembrance of knowledge of the 
Self is liable to be overpowered by the merit and demerit that 
occasioned the present life, and hence activity to strengthen it 
is already known as a possible alternative. Sustained remem- 
brance of the knowledge of the Self gained from the 
upanishadic texts, therefore, has to be supported by 
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renunciation and dispassion and other characteristic disciplines 
of the spiritual life. 


But this duty is not to be taken as resting on an original 
injunction, because it can be seen to be a duty without one. 
Therefore texts like ‘Once the wise man has acquired 
knowledge of the Self alone, he should practise repeated 
affirmation must be taken as restrictive injunctions, 
prompting one to adhere strictly to sustained remembrance of 
the knowledge of the Self which one has already gained. For 
no other way of interpreting the text is possible.” 


3. Preliminary Qualifications for the Path 


The teaching contained in the Extracts of the present section 
partly overlaps that found in the following section in so far as some 
of the Extracts speak of the purification of the mind through the 
cultivation of moral and spiritual qualities, which is the main topic 
of the section that follows. Moreover, the concluding Extracts in 
both sections point out that the virtues required culminate in 
renunciation and detachment. But the emphasis in the Extracts 
gathered in the present section is on the formal qualifications needed 
for entering on the practical path of Vedantic enquiry, whereas the 
shorter section that follows concentrates on the kind of spiritual 
qualities that have to be cultivated by one actually treading the path. 
Though the Extracts in the section that follows the present one 
speak of spiritual qualities in a general way, they do occasionally 
overlap with the first two sections of Chapter XV, in Volume VI to 
come, which deal in a more specialized way with certain particular 
aspects of the practical path. 


Assuming that a person belongs to one of the three higher castes 
and has learned the requisite Vedic texts by heart, then the funda- 
mental requirements are: ‘Discrimination of things eternal from 
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things transitory, indifference to enjoyment of the benefits of this 
life or the next, the moral equipment of inner and outer control, etc., 
and desire for liberation’. Nevertheless a number of further topics 
about qualifications for adopting the path are discussed, and 
Extracts are given in the following groups. 


Group A (consisting of a single Extract) discusses the problem 
of whether, and in what sense, Südras may follow the path of 
Vedanta, since the rule that they may not learn or even listen to the 
Vedas is accepted. It is noted that the teachings of the Epics and 
Puranas, including the Bhagavad Gita, are available to them. And if 
certain Südras, like Vidura, are known from sacred tradition to have 
attained enlightenment, this is explained as being due to the 
fructification of the impressions of Vedic knowledge gained on 
account of meritorious deeds committed in past lives. The author of 
the Sütras, as well as Sankara and even Ramanuja, have been 
accused, in this context, of treating knowledge of the Absolute as a 
kind of class-privilege and of failing (in contrast to the Buddhists) 
to protest against the cruel punishments assigned to the Südras for 
listening to the Veda.'” Sankara of course took his stand on the 
authority of the derivative literature, particularly of the Dharma 
Sastras, such as those attributed to Manu, Gautama and Vasistha. It 
is difficult to know how rigidly the caste laws were applied in such 
matters. Sankara quotes Manu's phrase ‘Whoever practises universal 
benevolence and friendliness is a Brahmin’.'” Perhaps the statement 
was not intended to include Südras: but it points to a tolerant rather 
than to an exclusive attitude to the interpretation of caste rules both 
on the part of Manu and Sankara. 


Group B establishes the existence of a spiritual path on the basis 
of the distinction between a ‘higher’ and a ‘lower’ knowledge found 
in the Vedic texts. Group C points out how the same rituals that 
lead to worldly and other-worldly rewards, if performed for the sake 
of those rewards, lead to purification of the mind if performed 
without the desire for rewards, and are in this way a preparation for 
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the path of knowledge. This idea has ancient roots, for Vacaspati 
quotes a passage from the Satapatha Brahmana'” which maintains 
that performance of ritual sacrifice for self-purification is better than 
performing it for material ends. The last two Extracts of the group 
extend the principle to rituals performed in association with medi- 
tation on their symbolic significance. 


The Extracts of Group D enlarge on how the performance of 
one's caste duties in a disinterested spirit purifies the mind and 
promotes a desire to know the Self, and is in this way a remote 
auxiliary (arad-upakaraka) to knowledge of the Self. The Extracts 
in Group E insist that he who wants knowledge of the Self must 
normally renounce action, ritual and family life. But Sankara makes 
it clear in his Commentary to Brahma Sūtra 1.11.38 that he accepted 
that non-renunciates of low caste could attain enlightenment; he 
attributed this phenomenon to Vedic discipline performed in a 
previous life. 


TEXTS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PATH: 
GROUP A 


1. To this argumentation we reply that the Sidra!” is not 
eligible for the holy knowledge, as he is not allowed to learn 
the Vedas. Only one who has learned the Vedas by heart and 
understands their meaning is eligible to secure the ends of 
which the Veda treats. The Südra cannot learn the Vedas, as 
no one can learn the Vedas by heart (from a Teacher who 
knows them) without first undergoing the upanayana 
ceremony (of initiation) and receiving the sacred thread, and 
this is the nght of the three higher castes only. You may say 
that it is conceivable that a Sidra should desire the holy 
knowledge. But mere desire for something cannot make one 
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eligible for it unless one is actually able to acquire it. Nor 
does mere eligibility for something in the worldly sense make 
one really eligible for it. For in the case of anything to do with 
the traditional teaching, the question of eligibility has to be 
decided from the standpoint of the rules of the tradition. 
Judged from this standpoint, the Südra cannot acquire the holy 
knowledge because he 1s not allowed to learn the Vedas by 
heart (which 1s one of the preliminary qualifications). 


And there is another reason why the Südra is not eligible 
for the holy knowledge, namely the mention of investiture 
with the sacred thread (upanayana) and other ceremonies in 
the Vedic passages dealing with spiritual knowledge. ‘He 
initiated him as a pupil’,’” “Teach me, holy one”, he said, 
approaching with reverence',!?? and ‘Devoted to the Absolute, 
intent on the Absolute, seeking for the Absolute in its supreme 
form, they approached holy Pippalada with fuel in their hands, 
thinking he would tell them everything’.'®’ Even a text like 
‘Without initiating them, he spoke to them as follows’! only 
shows that the people in question were already initiated 
before. That the Sidra cannot undergo purifying ceremonies 
of any kind is declared in the text from the Smrti which calls 
him ‘once-bom’ in the words, ‘The Südra, the fourth caste, is 
once-born’,'® and in other passages such as ‘The Sidra can 
neither fall from caste nor undergo any purifying 


ceremony’. 1° 


And there is another reason why the Sidra is not eligible 
for knowledge of the Absolute. Only when Satyakàma had 
shown that he was not a Südra by his truth-telling would 
Gautama proceed to initiate him and give him teaching. This 
is what is implied by his words *No one but a Brahmin would 
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have admitted this. Heap the fuel, my dear one. I shall initiate 
you. You did not swerve from Truth'.'*? 


Again, one must notice the prohibitions found in the 
derivative literature against his hearing the Veda, learning the 
Veda by heart or learning its meaning. As regards his hearing 
the Veda, we have the text, ‘If a Sadra listens in to recitations 
of the Veda, his ears shall be filled with molten metal and 
gum’! and ‘A Südra is a walking crematorium, so one should 
not recite the Veda in his presence". This already implies a 
prohibition against learning the Veda by heart. How could 
anyone in whose presence the Veda may not be recited learn 
it by heart? He would never so much as hear it. Further, his 
tongue has to be cut out if he so much as pronounces the 
Veda, while his whole body has to be cut to pieces if he 
commit it to memory." It follows from this that knowledge 
of the meaning of the Veda and fulfilment of its injunctions 
are prohibited, as is indeed openly stated in such texts as ‘The 
meaning should not be imparted to a Südra'? and ‘Learning 
the Veda, sacrifice and charity are for the twice-born 


(alone)’.!” 


But in the case of those (Südras), like Vidura and 
Dharma-Vyádha,! in whom knowledge of the Absolute arises 
through the power of the impressions of previous good deeds, 
nothing can prevent such knowledge from bearing its due 
fruit. For the fruit of knowledge arises inevitably and without 
exception. Moreover, the text from the Smrti!” ‘One may 
recite before all four castes' declares that all four castes have 
the right to instruction in the Epics and Purànas. But the 
principle that the Südra has no rights in relation to the Veda 
stands.” 
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TEXTS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PATH: 
GROUP B 


2. Moreover, there are two different kinds of knowledge that 
have to be acquired here, the highest knowledge (paravidya) 
and the lower knowledge (aparavidya). The text first speaks of 
the lower knowledge as consisting of the Rg Veda, etc., and 
then goes on to mention ‘That highest knowledge through 
which the Imperishable (aksara) is known'. Here the Vedic 
teaching 1s that the Imperishable is the object of the higher 
knowledge. But if one were to assume another Imperishable, 
different from the supreme Lord and characterized by in- 
visibility and other (negative) attributes, then this would not 
be the highest knowledge. For this distinction between highest 
and lower knowledge is made with reference to the reward it 
yields, final beatitude in one case, temporary prosperity in this 
world and the next in the other. And no one claims that a 
knowledge of the principle of *Nature' (pradhàna) taught by 
the Sankhya school leads to final beatitude. 


Furthermore, on your view there ought to have been 
mention of three kinds of knowledge, if the supreme Self was 
to be set up as something different from and higher than the 
Imperishable, the latter being taken (in the manner of the 
Nature of the Sankhyas) as the womb of all creatures. But the 
text actually speaks of only two kinds of knowledge that have 
to be acquired. Consider also the previous text, *What is that, 
holy Sir, on knowing which all this is known?! Knowledge 
of all through knowledge of one 1s intelligible only if that one 
is the Absolute, the Self of all, not if it is Nature, the sphere 
of the non-conscious alone, nor if it is the mere enjoyer 
considered in abstraction from the objects of his enjoyment.” 
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Consider also the yet earlier text, ‘He taught knowledge of 
the Absolute (brahma-vidyà), the foundation of all knowledge, 
to his eldest son, Atharvan’.'*° This passage, which begins by 
mentioning knowledge of the Absolute as the supreme know- 
ledge, proceeds then to distinguish between a supreme 
knowledge and a lower knowledge, and shows that knowledge 
of the Imperishable is the supreme knowledge, and also that 
it is equivalent to knowledge of the Absolute. That know- 
ledge, said to be equivalent to knowledge of the Absolute, 
would be contradicted if its object, the Imperishable (aksara), 
were not the Absolute (brahman). The lower knowledge, 
consisting of the Rg Veda, etc., which is knowledge of ritual 
(karma), is mentioned as a preliminary to knowledge of the 
Absolute in order to eulogize the latter. For in other places (in 
the same Upanishad) knowledge of the ritual is decried, as in 
such texts as ‘Frail are these barques, consisting of sacrifices, 
eighteenfold, ^" which are called the lower form of ritual 
activity.?* Those deluded ones, who hail this as the best, fall 
again into old age and death’.’” And having denounced the 
lower knowledge, it proceeds to show that the one who has 
become indifferent to it is a fit candidate for the highest 
knowledge, in the words, ‘When the Brahmin has surveyed 
the worlds accumulated through ritualistic action, let him 
acquire disgust for them. One cannot attain to that which is 
uncreated through anything made.”” To know that transcend- 
ent principle one should betake oneself, fuel in hand,?! to a 
Teacher who is learned in the Veda and himself established in 
the Absolute" .?? 


9$ 
~~ 


3. Angiras then spoke to Saunaka, and this is what he said. 
Those skilled in the meaning of the Veda?” and possessed of 
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direct vision of ultimate reality, say that the knowledge 
conveyed by the Veda is of two kinds, the higher (paravidya) 
and the lower (aparavidya). The higher knowledge is know- 
ledge of the supreme Self. The lower knowledge has for its 
sphere merit and demerit, the means that lead to them and the 
results that flow from them. 


Perhaps you will ask how it was that when Saunaka asked, 
“What does one have to know in order to become omniscient?’ 
Angiras began talking about the two kinds of knowledge, 
when he ought simply to have answered the question put 
before him. But there is nothing wrong here, for the answer is 
based upon the fact that things have to be known in a certain 
order. The lower knowledge is in fact nescience and has 
(ultimately) to be negated. For when one knows the lower 
knowledge in its entirety, one does not know anything as it 
really is. The procedure 1s analogous to that of commentators, 
who first refute the prima facie view before going on to state 
the conclusive view. 


The lower knowledge, the Upanishad continues, consists 
of the four Vedas,” namely the Rg Veda, the Sama Veda, the 
Yajur Veda and the Atharva Veda, as well as the six auxiliary 
Vedic sciences of pronunciation (of the Vedic texts), ritual, 
grammar, etymology, prosody and astrology.”” 


And now the higher knowledge is described, that through 
which one attains to the Imperishable, of which the definition 
is to be given below. When the root ‘gam’ takes the prefix 
‘adhi’ it usually means ‘attain to’. And in the case of the 
Supreme, ‘attaining to’ and ‘knowing’ are identical. For 
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attainment of the Supreme means cessation of nescience and 
nothing else. 


You might perhaps ask how any knowledge could be 
*higher' and be a means to liberation 1f it stood (higher than 
and therefore) ‘outside’ the Rg Veda and the other body of 
texts mentioned. For we have the text from the derivative 
literature, “All the (so-called) derivative literature (smrti) that 
is not properly based on the Veda, and all contentious 
rationalism, are held to be worse than useless for the after-life, 
as they are concerned exclusively with the realm of 
darkness’. Should we not therefore shun this (so-called) 
higher knowledge as mere contentious rationalism and there- 
fore useless? Moreover, the text, (though itself part of an 
Upanishad), seems to exclude the Upanishads from the body 
of texts representing the Veda, or otherwise why would it have 
separated the higher knowledge from the lower knowledge, 
the latter consisting in the total body of the Vedic texts? 


But the assumptions behind the question are wrong. For 
what the term ‘higher knowledge’ here means concerns (not 
texts but) what 1s known and realized. The ‘higher knowledge’ 
here means immediate awareness of that Imperishable 
Principle which is to be known of (in the first instance) from 
the upanishadic texts. It does not mean mere committing to 
memory of the words of the Upanishads, whereas ‘knowledge 
of the Veda’ always means mere knowledge of the series of 
words contained in the Vedic texts. But knowledge of the 
Imperishable Principle will never arise from a mere know- 
ledge of the series of words contained in the Veda. There has 
to be the proper approach to a competent Teacher and the 
cultivation of detachment and other such further measures. 
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That was why knowledge of the Absolute was mentioned 
separately from knowledge of the (words of the) Veda and 
called the higher knowledge. 


In the case of the injunctions of the ritualistic part of the 
Veda, there is some ritual like the Agnihotra which still has to 
be performed by an agent who has assembled various kinds of 
equipment after he has first understood the meaning of the 
injunctive text. But this is not the case with that ‘higher 
knowledge’ here under consideration. The latter is complete 
at the very time of understanding the meaning of the text. For 
nothing remains but mere retention of the knowledge of a 
truth conveyed by words alone.” 


:$. 
~~ 


4. It has been declared earlier that an ignorant man, 
identifying himself with a particular caste and stage of life, 
etc., forfeits his independence, like a beast of burden, through 
his duties to the gods and other beings, to which he submits 
under pressure of the spiritual law." The text now goes on to 
explain what these acts are, the duty of which makes a man 
forfeit his independence like a beast of burden, and also to 
explain who these ‘gods and other beings’ are whom he serves 
like a beast of burden by his deeds. 


This householder already under discussion, this 1gnorant 
man condemned to action, this ‘individual’ distinguished by 
the whole apparatus of body and senses — he it is who is 
referred to in the text by the word ‘self’. This ‘self’ is an 
‘object of enjoyment’ to all living beings from the gods down 
to the ants. For he serves all of them on account of acts 
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enjoined on him on account of his caste and stage of life and 
for other reasons. 


Sacrifice (yàga) means offering a portion of one's 
possessions to a deity (devatà).?? When this includes placing 
the offering in a sacred fire, it is called an oblation (homa). 
The text here means that the individual sacrificer loses his 
independence and becomes like a beast of burden to the gods 
through the necessity of having to perform ritualistic action in 
the form of sacrifice and ritual. 


He is a ‘beast of burden’ to the Vedic seers (rsi), says the 
text, in that he recites their hymns daily. He is a ‘beast of 
burden’ to the ancestors (pitr) in that he offers them cakes and 
water, and also in that he desires children and makes efforts 
to have them.... He is a ‘beast of burden’ to men in that he 
puts them up in his house, gives them a place and water, and 
also gives them food, the latter whether they stay with him or 
not and whether they ask for it or not. He is a ‘beast of 
burden’ to the beasts of burden themselves in that he arranges 
for their fodder and water. He is a ‘beast of burden’ to the 
wild animals and birds and ants in that he supports them by 
throwing out crumbs for them and by offering them the refuse 
from washing-up, etc. 


Thus he (the householder) serves the gods and the rest by 
these various actions. Hence, as the text puts it, just as a 
person desires the health and continued existence of their own 
body, and feeds and protects it all round to secure this end, 
even so all creatures from the gods downwards wish for the 
health and safety of such a source of pleasure to themselves as 
the householder in question, who thinks he must repay all 
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creatures as if he were their debtor. That 1s, they protect him 
all round, as householders themselves protect their livestock. 
As the text said earlier, "Therefore they (the gods) do not like 
it that men should know this’....7”° 


The text now continues, ‘At the beginning this was the 
Self alone’. If the knower of the Absolute is released from that 
beast-of-burden-like bondage to duties, what is it that makes 
one proceed as if helplessly to accept the bonds of ritualistic 
action, to the neglect of the pursuit of spiritual knowledge, 
which would release one from bondage? 


We realize that it has been said that the gods ‘protect’ such 
a person. But they only protect those who are qualified for 
ritualistic action and thus fall within their jurisdiction. Other- 
wise there would be transgression of the law that one receives 
the just results of one’s meritorious acts and does not receive 
the fruits of acts one has not committed. The gods do not 
protect all men as such, irrespective of whether or not they are 
qualified to perform ritualistic action. Therefore there must be 
some compelling force which makes a man extraverted and 
turns him away from the Self, his own true home. 


One might think that this force was nescience, since it 1s 
the one afflicted by nescience who becomes extraverted and 
plunges into action. But nescience 1s not exactly what prompts 
one to action. Its function, rather, is to conceal the true nature 
of the real. All we can say is that it clearly lies behind some 
other prompting cause, as darkness lies behind the immediate 
prompting cause which makes us fall into a ditch or the lake 
at night-time. So the immediate prompting cause of extra- 
version still remains to be stated. And it 1s stated now, in the 
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following section, to be desire. The Katha Upanishad speaks 
of the ‘immature souls’, steeped in natural nescience, who 
‘pursue desires for external things'.?! In the derivative 
literature we have such passages as ‘This is desire, this is 
passion’.”” In the Law Book of Manu” all prompting to 
action is traced to desire. And the same point 1s now made in 
the present text in detail from here right on till the end of the 
chapter. 


* At the beginning this was the Self alone’, says the text. 
The words ‘the Self alone’ should be taken to refer to (the 
general subject of the topic in hand, 1.e.) the naturally ignorant 
soul, the member of a caste identifying himself with the 
physical and subtle bodies and their appurtenances. ‘At the 
beginning’ means before association with a wife in marriage. 
There was then (before marriage) no wife or the like, no 
desirable being associated with the future householder himself. 
He was ‘alone’ means he was alone but associated with 
nescience, the source of all desires such as that for a wife. 
Overcome by the natural impression of nescience, which 
makes for the false connection of action and its factors, such 
as agency and result, etc., with the Self, he (the future 
householder) felt desire. 


The form his desire assumed was: ‘Let me, agent of 
actions as I am, acquire a wife, which will qualify me for 
ritualistic action (as a householder). Let me have a wife to 
qualify me to perform rituals... and let me have a child 
(through her), let me be myself reborn as a child. Let me have 
wealth, too, in the form of cows and the like, for wealth is the 
means to sacrifice. And let me perform ritualistic sacrifices for 
prosperity here and welfare in the worlds to come. As I stand 
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now I am a debtor (to the gods and other creatures). Let me 
perform those ritualistic sacrifices which will carry me to the 
worlds of the gods and other exalted beings, and also the 
optional rituals which lead to (benefits on earth such as) sons 
and wealth and also heaven and the like’. 


Desire, says the text, is ‘limited to this’. The immediate 
objects of desire are wife, sons, wealth and ritualistic merit — 
that is to say, desire for the means to further ritualistic action. 
The ‘worlds’, such as those of men, of the ancestors (pitr) and 
of the various gods, are the results for the sake of which the 
means are desired. Therefore the one real desire is the desire 
for ‘the worlds’. Though one, it may be regarded as two-fold 
if separate account is taken of desire for the means. Hence the 


text will affirm later, ‘For both of these are but desires’ ?'4 


All activity is undertaken for the sake of some result. 
Hence the text assumes that it will have been understood that 
its teaching about the presence of desire for the means implied 
the presence of desire for the ‘worlds’ also. This must be 
taken into account in evaluating the statement ‘Desire is 
limited to such ends as these’. When you have already spoken 
of eating, you do not make special separate mention of the 
satisfaction which follows it, as that was what the eating was 
for. 


Desire, then, consists in this twin desire for ends and 
means, by which the ignorant one feels compelled to weave a 
cocoon round himself like a silk-worm. In this condition he 
abandons himself entirely to the path of ritualistic action 
(karma-màrga),"? becomes extraverted and does not recognize 
his Self, his own true home, as the Taittiriya Brahmana points 
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out in the words “‘Bemused by the fire and choked by its 


smoke, he does not recognize the Self, his own true home' ?! 


But one might ask how desire could be said to be ‘limited 
to this’, inasmuch as desires are infinite. Anticipating a query 
of this sort, the text says that one cannot get more than this 
even if one wants it — more, that is to say, than ends and 
means. One cannot, in this world, acquire anything whatever, 
whether immediately visible or not, which is not either an end 
or a means. There can only be desire for what can actually be 
acquired. And since nothing can be acquired but ends and 
means, the text speaks of desire as ‘limited to this’. The 
meaning behind it is that, as desire consists in the twin 
longing for visible and invisible things as ends or means, and 
as this is the special province of man afflicted by ignorance, 
it is something that the man of knowledge (1.e. the aspirant to 
knowledge) must give up.7!” 

x 
5. Nescience has been mentioned. In this connection it has 
been noted that the man afflicted by nescience will worship a 
deity as other than himself in the conviction ‘He is one and I 
another’. A man of this kind, it has been further said, 
identifies himself with a particular caste and stage of life. He 
feels that ritualistic action 1s actually a duty, and proceeds 
with ritual sacrifices under the impulse of desire. As he serves 
gods and other beings, he has been called ‘an object of 
enjoyment to all living beings'. It was all these living beings, 
indeed, who had projected him as an object of enjoyment 
through their own ritualistic acts. And he, likewise, projected 
the whole world and all living beings as objects of his 
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enjoyment through his oblations and five-fold ritualistic 
acts.?!* Every single individual is thus the enjoyer of, and the 
one enjoyed by, the whole world, according to the rituals and 
meditations he has performed. Everyone 1s both the cause and 
the effect of everything else. On the part played by symbolic 
meditations here, we shall speak further in the section of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad called the Madhu Vidyà.?? There 
it will be explained how everything is the effect of everything 
else and so is ‘honey’ (in that it is the end-product of the 
mingling of innumerable separate factors), and the explanation 
will show how in the end only the one Self exists. 


The ignorant man has projected a universe for his own 
enjoyment through his five-fold optional ritualistic actions, 
beginning with oblation, and through his meditations on 
symbols. This universe is divided seven-fold as cause and 
effect"? And the seven parts are called seven foods because 
they are objects of enjoyment. Therefore he is called the father 
of those foods. 


But in the realm of knowledge of the Absolute there 
cannot be desire, as all is one. This implies that the natural 
wisdom of this world and worldly heroism not based on 
obedience to the Veda lead to further world-projection. Action 
and thought of this kind can lead to evils even like descent 
into the world of plants. The text, however, is referring (not to 
secular ends and means but) to the ends and means suggested 
by Vedic revelation, and aims to inculcate indifference even 
to them, as a prelude to urging knowledge of the Absolute. 
For no one will seriously apply himself to the pursuit of 
knowledge of the Absolute unless he has already acquired the 
conviction that all this world of transmigration, manifest and 
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non-manifest, consisting of means and ends, is impure and 
transient and painful and the realm of nescience — and has 
begun to feel complete indifference to it.?”" 


TEXTS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PATH: 
GROUP C 


6. Stated in brief, the goal to promote which this holy treatise 
called the Gità (Gità Sastra) has been composed is supreme 
beatitude, characterized by the final cessation of transmigr- 
atory experience and its cause. And this consummation arises 
from the spiritual path of devotion to knowledge of the Self in 
association with renunciation of all ritualistic action. The Lord 
Himself declares that this is the spiritual path taught by the 
Gità in such a text (from the Anu Gità) as "This spiritual path 
is the most adequate for experiencing the state of the 
Absolute’. Also found there are the following texts, namely 
‘(He attains to the Absolute) who neither practises good works 
nor bad works, who is neither respectable nor disreputable, 
who remains absorbed in the one support of all, silent, not 
thinking of anything’ and ‘Spiritual realization implies the 
renunciation of all works’.”* And at the end of the Gita itself 
the Lord says to Arjuna, ‘Giving up all paths (of action), take 


refuge in Me alone' ?? 


There is also the path of action, envisaging advantages in 
future lives, which is prescribed for those who belong to 
particular castes and stations of life, and which may, on 
occasion, be the cause of obtaining exalted positions such as 
that of a god. When this path is followed in a spirit of offering 
all one's deeds to the Lord and without any personal desires 
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for oneself, it purifies the heart. And purification of the heart 
prepares the way for devotion to knowledge, and is thus 
indirectly a cause of supreme beatitude inasmuch as it is a 
factor in the rise of knowledge. It is to express this very idea 
that the Lord will say later, ‘Having committed all his actions 
to the Absolute"? and ‘Yogins perform action without attach- 


ment for the purification of their minds" 7? 


e. 
b d 


7. O sinless one (Arjuna), I, the omniscient Lord, at the 
beginning of the present world-period, when I had first 
brought forth the creatures, brought to light once more the 
traditional teaching of the Veda as a means to their temporal 
prospenty and final release. I declare that the path of the three 
castes (Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas), who had the right 
and duty of following the Vedic teaching, had two forms. 


Then the Lord explains what the two forms of the path are. 
One form of the path I taught (He says) was that where 
knowledge itself is the discipline (yoga). It is for the 
Sarikhyas,””* that is, those who have discriminative knowledge 
of the difference between the Self and the non-self, who have 
renounced the world straight from the stage of celibate 
student,”° who have direct insight into the meaning of the 
upanishadic texts,” who are houseless monks (parivrajaka) of 
the Paramahamsa order, and established in awareness of the 
Absolute. The other form concerns those ‘yogins’, those men 
of action, for whom action itself 1s the path.... 


The text says ‘One does not attain the actionless state 
(naiskarmya) simply by desisting from action’. ‘Action’ means 
ritualistic acts and the like?! which, when performed in this or 
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any other life, are indirectly the means to devotion to know- 
ledge, in that by destroying the load of accumulated sins they 
cause purity of mind and a resultant access to knowledge. This 
is confirmed by such passages from the derivative literature as 
*Knowledge arises in men through the destruction of (the 
impurity resulting from) their evil deeds? .?? 

By the ‘actionless state’ (naiskarmya) the text means the 
state of being beyond action, of being void of action, of being 
devoted to knowledge, of being established as the actionless 
Self in its true nature. 


When the text says ‘One does not attain the actionless state 
simply by desisting from action’ it is implied that, on the 
contrary, one has to attain it through engaging in action.?? If 
it be asked why one cannot attain the actionless state without 
engaging in action, the reply is that engaging in action is the 
means of attaining the actionless state, and one cannot attain 
a particular end without resorting to the appropriate means. 
That the discipline of action (karma-yoga) 1s a means to the 
discipline of knowledge (jfiana-yoga) — which is itself 
nothing other than the actionless state — 1s taught both in the 
Veda and here in the Bhagavad Gita. It is taught in the Veda, 
for instance, when the means for acquiring the desired 
knowledge of the ‘world of the Self’ that is under discussion 
is proclaimed in the passage beginning ‘Brahmins develop the 
desire to know this (“world of the Self’) through repetition of 
the Vedic texts and Vedic ritual sacrifice? .?^ And the Lord 
will teach the same doctrine here in the Bhagavad Gita in such 
passages as “But renunciation, O Mighty-armed One, is diffic- 
ult to attain except through the discipline of action’,”° *Yogins 
perform action without attachment for the purification of their 
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236 


minds^* and ‘Sacrifice, charity and ascetic acts are what the 
> 237 


wise resort to for purification’. 


Here the objection might be raised that the text ‘He should 
promise to refrain from harming (sacrificing) any creature and 
resort to the actionless state'?? shows that the actionless state 
can also be attained through the mere renunciation of 
prescribed ritual. The actionless state is moreover perfectly 
familiar to the world as that which supervenes when one does 
not engage in any action. So why should one who wishes to 
attain the actionless state engage in action? To answer this 
objection the Lord replies, “Nor can one attain the goal (of the 
actionless state) through mere (formal) renunciation’, that is, 
through merely desisting from action without having acquired 
spiritual knowledge.”*? 


6, 
“~~ 


8. If aman gives up attachment and performs the obligatory 
daily ritual as a duty, without desire for advantage to himself, 
his mind, previously soiled by attachment to the fruits of 
action, 1s purified by the daily ritual and attains to clarity. 
When purified and clear it becomes capable of enquiry into 
the Self. The Lord now goes on to explain how one whose 
mind has been purified through the performance of the 
obligatory daily ritual gradually turns towards Self- 
knowledge. 


Such an one does not detest the optional ritual, even 
though it no longer becomes him to perform it. He does not 
think, ‘This merely perpetuates transmigratory life by 
initiating new bodies, so what is the use of it?’ Nor does he 
feel any special attachment to the daily obligatory ritual, even 
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though it helps him spiritually. He does not think, ‘This will 
lead to liberation by causing me to adhere steadfastly to 
purification of the mind and through this to the search for 
spiritual knowledge’. Even in regard to the daily obligatory 
ritual he looks for no personal advantage and develops no 
attachment or special liking for it. He is, in fact, as the text 
says, a renunciate (tyagin), one who renounces the ‘fruits’ of 
his actions and yet continues to perform the obligatory daily 
ritual. He is penetrated by the constituent ‘sattva’*° which 
enables him to discriminate Self from not-self. He is wise, 
possessed of the wisdom of Self-knowledge. His doubts have 
been dispelled: those doubts which had been set up by 
nescience have been dispelled by the conviction *Realization 
of one's own Self is the means to the highest beatitude, and 
there is no other means whatever'. 


That man who acquires the requisite qualifications through 
performance of the daily obligatory ritual in the way just 
stated gradually purifies his mind and becomes awake to the 
fact that he himself is the actionless Self (of all). Such a man 
attains to that devotion to knowledge which consists in going 
beyond the whole realm of action, and which is referred to in 
such texts as ‘Renouncing all actions through the mind"? and 


‘Seated... neither acting nor causing to act'.?? 


e. 
od 


9. You claimed earlier? that the obligatory daily rituals 


produce a special effect (viz. liberation) when associated with 
meditation, just as poison associated with spells?" does the 
body no harm, and curds accompanied by sugar produce not 
fever but health. You are welcome to this contention, as we 
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ourselves support it and it involves no contradictions. There 
is no contradiction whatever in the supposition that ritualistic 
action associated with meditation and performed in a dis- 
interested spirit should have a special effect. For we have 
Vedic texts to the effect that he who sacrifices to the Self is 
better than he who sacrifices to the gods, as in the passage 
beginning, “He who sacrifices to the Self is better than he who 
sacrifices to the gods'"$ and ‘The rituals performed in 
association with meditation... (become more powerful)' 2^ 
And the meaning of the words ‘he who sacrifices to the Self? 
has been explained by Manu as referring to the supreme Self, 
when he speaks of ‘him who sacrifices to the Self? as ‘seeing 
the same in everything"? — unless it refers to his state 
immediately preceding this vision.” He who sacrifices to the 
Self performs the obligatory daily rituals to purify his soul,? 
as the text ‘This limb of mine is purified by this ritual?! 
indicates. The passage in Manu Smrti beginning ‘Through the 
ritual prescribed for conception and the later stages of birth 
and development” likewise shows that the obligatory rituals 
are concerned with the purification of the body, senses and 
mind. And when he who sacrifices to the Self has become 
purified by performance of the obligatory daily rituals in a 
disinterested spirit, he becomes able to see the same one 
principle in all. Either in that or in some other birth he will 
later acquire vision of the Self. This is the meaning of the 
phrase,” ‘Seeing the same everywhere, he attains spiritual 
sovereignty’. The phrase ‘He who sacrifices to the Self” really 
refers to his state immediately preceding vision of the Self, 
and is used to indicate that the obligatory daily rituals accom- 
panied by symbolic meditations (on themes prescribed by the 
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Veda) are a preliminary condition leading towards the ultimate 
acquisition of knowledge of the Self. 


And there is a further point. We have the text? ‘The wise 
say that the highest realm of the constituent (guna) *sattva"?5 
is constituted by Brahma, the World-Projecting Rsis, Dharma 
in embodied form," and the deities presiding over the 
principles of Mahat?" and the Unmanifest’. But later the same 
work shows how those who proceed on the path of disinter- 
ested performance of the obligatory rituals (nivrtti)? go 
beyond the state of equality with the gods evoked in the 
above-quoted verse, which is the highest point for those who 
travel on the path of optional rituals (pravrtti), and become 
‘eternally dissolved in the elements’. As for those who read 
“Go beyond the elements’ in this passage, they constitute no 
threat to our interpretation as they have little knowledge of the 
Vedic wisdom??? 


Nor are the passages (quoted from the Satapatha 
Brahmana) to be dismissed as mere eulogy. For the chapter in 
which they occur deals with the maturation of merit derived 
from ritualistic action to the point where it leads to identity 
with Brahma. And it is well known that the Karma Kanda 
dealing with such subjects is continuous with the Upanishads 
for purposes of interpretation, which teach that knowledge of 
the Self lies beyond the whole empirical sphere. The fact that 
neglect of prescribed rituals and addiction to forbidden acts do 
have real effects on the fate of the individuals in question is 
shown by the presence in the world of (low degrees of life 
such as) plants and dogs and pigs, not to mention the fact 
that people do in fact see ghouls like the ‘vomit-eaters’.”°! Nor 
could one conceive any acts apart from those enjoined or 
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forbidden in the Veda and Smrti which could be either per- 
ceived or inferred to result in birth as a ghoul or a dog or a pig 
or a plant, when neglected or perpetrated respectively. And no 
one supposes that these states are not the result of former 
actions. Therefore states like those of ghoul, animal or plant 
result from neglect of enjoined acts and resort to forbidden 
acts. And in just the same way, we conclude that the very high 
states culminating in identity with Brahma, also, are the result 
of the maturation of merit derived from acts. Therefore the 
texts (from the Satapatha Brahmana and Chandogya 
Upanishad about rising higher than the realms of the gods 
through disinterested practice of ritual accompanied by 
meditation) are not untruths inserted by way of eulogy 
(arthavada) in the manner of such texts as ‘He cut out his own 
omentum’ and ‘He howled’.”” 


Perhaps you will say that the passages about the omentum 
and the howling are not ‘eulogistic?’ but state historical facts. 
Let it be so, if you wish. This can do no harm to our own 
principle, nor can it in any way harm our position. Nor can 
you say that the positions of Brahma or of the World- 
Projecting Rsis can be reached through the performance of 
optional (self-interested) rituals, since the (highest) fruit of the 
latter had been declared to be no more than kinship with the 
gods. Therefore attaining the position of Brahma or the 
World-Projecting Rsis is the result of the performance of the 
obligatory daily rituals plus (certain powerful optional) rituals 
such as the Sarvamedha and the Asvamedha (in a spirit of 
desire for the fruits). But in the case of those who perform the 
daily obligatory rituals (only) without any personal desire for 
fruit but only for the sake of self-purification, these rituals 
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become for them a means to the rise of enlightenment. For 
we have the text from the derivative literature, ‘(Through 
repetition of the holy texts, through austerities, through 
oblations, through learning, through offerings to the ancestors, 
through sacrifices and through the five great sacrifices)” this 
body is made fit for the attainment of the Absolute’.”* Nor are 
we saying anything contradictory in connecting ritualistic 
action with liberation, since it is a remote auxiliary to the 
latter. How this is so, we shall explain below, at the end of the 
fourth Chapter.” 


e. 
“~~ 


10. We have seen from the preceding ‘topic’ (Brahma Sutra 
IV.1.16-17) that when the obligatory daily ritual such as the 
Agnihotra 1s performed by one desirous of liberation, with 
liberation as the ultimate goal in mind, then it must be 
accounted as a cause of purity of mind, inasmuch as it 
extinguishes the demerit arising from past sins. And because 
it is a preliminary condition for knowledge of the Absolute as 
a means to liberation, it works together with knowledge of the 
Absolute for one and the same end. 


Further, it 1s to be observed that obligatory daily rituals 
like the Agnihotra may either be performed blindly as mere 
ritualistic ceremonies, or else they may be performed to the 
accompaniment of knowledge of their secret significance.” 
For we have the formulae that imply their performance 
without knowledge. Rewards are promised, for instance, to 
‘one who sacrifices knowing thus’, to ‘one who offers an 
oblation knowing thus’, to ‘one who intones a psalm, knowing 
thus’, to ‘one who sings a hymn, knowing thus’. We also have 
texts like ‘He should appoint as overseer of the sacrifice one 
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who has this knowledge and not one who does not have it"? 
and ‘They perform rituals with the pronunciation of OM, both 
those who know the syllable OM to be as just described and 
those who do not' ?* 

In this connection, the following doubt arises. When we 
say that, in the case of the seeker of liberation, obligatory 
daily rituals like the Agnihotra co-operate with knowledge of 
the Absolute to produce the same reward of liberation, since 
they are an (indirect) cause of knowledge," do we mean this 
only of such rituals performed in association with knowledge, 
or do we mean that it could also be true of some rituals 
performed without knowledge? Why does such a doubt arise? 
Because on the one hand we have such a text as "They desire 
to know this Self through sacrifice',"? which declares that 
sacrifices and other practices are means to realization of the 
Self without specifying whether they have to be associated 
with knowledge or not. And on the other hand there are 
texts?" which specify that the Agnihotra and other rituals must 
be performed in association with knowledge. From this our 
prima facie conclusion would be that it was only rituals 
associated with knowledge that played a part in the knowledge 
of the Self. For there are texts implying that what is associated 
with knowledge is superior to what 1s not, such as ‘He who 
knows thus wards off repeated deaths the very day he offers 
a sacrifice'.?? And there are passages from the derivative 
literature to the same effect, such as ‘Hear it now according to 
the yoga-wisdom, possessed of which, O descendant of Prthu, 
you will cast off the bonds of action’? and ‘Action is far 
inferior to the yoga-wisdom, O Conqueror of Wealth 
(Arjuna)’.?” 
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To this the author of the Sütras replies, ‘For we have the 
text, "Whatever is done with knowledge". "^ It is true that the 
daily obligatory ritual such as the Agnihotra performed with 
knowledge is superior to the same ritual performed without it, 
just as a learned Brahmin is superior to one who is not 
learned." But the Agnihotra ritual and the like performed 
without knowledge is not altogether beneath notice. For we 
have the Vedic declaration, *They desire to know the Self 
through sacrifice",?" which speaks of the Agnihotra and other 
rituals as being a cause of knowledge of the Self, without 
specifying whether such ritual must be accompanied or need 
not be accompanied by knowledge. 


You will say, perhaps, that it is known that the Agnihotra 
performed by one in possession of knowledge is superior to 
such ritual performed without knowledge. And from this you 
might conclude that the Agnihotra and other such ritual per- 
formed without knowledge was of no account as a cause of 
knowledge of the Self. But the truth is otherwise. It is correct 
to assume that, as a cause of knowledge of the Self, ritual such 
as the Agnihotra performed with knowledge has greater poten- 
tiality on account of the presence of knowledge, and therefore 
produces greater results. But the text ‘They desire to know 
this Self through sacrifice’? says that the Agnihotra and the 
rest have a part to play in the knowledge of the Self whether 
they are performed accompanied by knowledge or not.... 


Hence we must conclude that every performance of the 
Agnihotra and other obligatory daily ritual before the rise of 
knowledge, whether in association with knowledge or not, and 
whether in this birth or a previous one, is, each according to 
its own peculiar capacity, instrumental in extinguishing that 
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demerit arising from past sins which obstructs knowledge of 
the Absolute. It must therefore all be accepted as a ‘cause’ of 
knowledge of the Absolute. Hence our original position that 
performance of such ritual co-operates with knowledge of the 
Absolute for the one end of liberation stands. It must be 
remembered, however, that in order to have this function, it 
depends entirely on the support of the inner discipline of 
hearing the metaphysical texts of the Upanishads, cogitating 
over them and meditating on them persistently, along with 
faith, singleness of purpose and other necessary psychological 


qualities.?? ; 
% 


11. All this programme of ritualistic activity and symbolic 
meditations on factors in the ritual serves, in the case of the 
desireless seeker of liberation, merely for the purification of 
the mind. In the case, however, of one who has not performed 
symbolic meditations and who is activated by desire, the 
rituals laid down in the Veda and the derivative literature 
serve for the attainment of the Southern Path?" and eventual 
return to the world. On the other hand mere natural activity as 
prompted by the instincts and pursued without regard to Vedic 
injunctions leads to a descent into the animal and vegetable 
realms. For there is the upanishadic text, ‘But these oft- 
returning tiny creatures, to whom it is (continually) being said 
“Be born!" and “Die!”, do not belong to either of these paths. 
This is a third state’. And there is also the Vedic text ‘Three 
(kinds of) creatures left the path’ ?*? 


But he whose mind has been purified and who is without 
desire feels no inclination for what is external, transient, 
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associated with ends and means, and resulting from 
impressions of acts in this and former lives. In him desire to 
know the inmost Self takes root. And this is the subject that is 
expounded in the Kena Upanishad by the method of questions 
and answers, beginning with the question ‘At whose (kena) 
will??? In the Katha Upanishad it is said, ‘The Creator 
pierced the apertures of the senses outwards. Hence one sees 
what is without, not the Self within. A certain wise man, 
desiring immortality, turning his sight inwards, beheld the 
inmost Self”. And in the Atharva Veda we find, ‘When the 
Brahmin has surveyed the worlds accumulated through 
ritualistic action, let him acquire disgust for them. One cannot 
attain to that which never suffered birth (the Absolute) 
through anything made.”® To know that transcendent principle 
one should betake oneself, fuel in hand,?®° to a Teacher who 
is learned in the Veda and himself established in the 
Absolute’.”*’ This is the only way in which the one who has 
acquired indifference to worldly means and ends can come to 
hear of, think over and finally acquire immediate experience 
of the inmost Self.?** 


12. ‘Those who worship Hiranyagarbha enter blind dark- 
ness’.”®° This text, by denying the reality of Hiranyagarbha, 
denies the reality of the whole world of effects. If Hiranya- 
garbha really existed, objection would not have been raised 
against his worship. 


Perhaps it will be contended that the objection against 
worship of Hiranyagarbha is only made in order to enjoin 
meditation on Hiranyagarbha in company with the 
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performance of ritualistic action, as is suggested by the text 
"They enter blind darkness who practise mere ritual"??? 


It is, indeed, perfectly true that the (exclusive) worship of 
Hiranyagarbha is decried in order to make way for a 
conjunction of meditation on Hiranyagarbha as a deity with 
ritualistic action. The ultimate purpose of ritualistic action, 
however, is to take the practitioner beyond the realm of death, 
understood as the natural urges to action prompted by 
nescience. And, in the same way, the conjunction of 
meditation on the deities with ritualistic action, designed to 
purify the heart of the meditator, is also to take the practitioner 
beyond the realm of death, understood again as the urge 
towards action based on attachment to results, consisting in 
the longing to accomplish various ends and the consequent 
longing for the necessary means.”' Indeed, a purified 
(samslata) man is precisely one who is free from the impurity 
of death in the form of this twin longing. Hence that brand of 
nescience which consists of meditation on deities in conjunc- 
tion with ritualistic action is for the sake of going beyond 
death in that form. 


Hence we must conclude that the one who has gone 
beyond death, understood as nescience in the form of the twin 
desire for ends and means, and who is equipped with dis- 
passion and who is intent on studying the Upanishad teaching, 
1s already on the brink of the achievement of knowledge of the 
sole reality of the supreme Self. In comparison with his earlier 
nescience,”” his present knowledge of the Absolute (brahma- 
vidya), which is the means to immortality, is regarded as 
‘later’. And this knowledge is spoken of as being 
‘conjoined’ with nescience in the sense that both are possessed 
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by one and the same man (though at different times). Worship 
of Hiranyagarbha, therefore, is (in one sense) decried in real 
earnest because it does not directly lead to the same result as 
knowledge of the Absolute, the means to immortality. Though 
it is a cause of the removal of impurities, it does not directly 
lead to liberation in the full sense. 


Since the worship of Hiranyagarbha ts decried, it follows 
that Hiranyagarbha has only relative or conditional existence. 
His off-spring, the world, called ‘the immortal’, is thus denied 
reality in comparison to the Self, the only reality properly so 
called.” 


TEXTS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PATH: 
GROUP D 


13. Now, it was said earlier that a man achieves the state of 
spiritual sovereignty through knowledge alone. As this might 
lead one to suppose that, on this view, the actions enjoined in 
the Veda and the derivative literature were useless, an account 
of how action can be of service to man’s genuine ends is here 
given to ward off such a suspicion. 


We have already explained the term ‘rta’ in the text (to 
mean duties rightly comprehended exactly as they are laid 
down in the Veda).?? ‘Svadhyaya’ refers to private recitation 
of the Vedic texts on one’s own. ‘Giving out’ means teaching 
the holy texts, which one has oneself learned by heart, to 
others, and is known as ‘the Brahman sacrifice’.2° We have 
to supply the idea that these activities such as ‘rta’, etc., ‘have 
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to be carried out’. ‘Truth’ means truth-speaking, or else truth 
in the sense explained above (of truth put into practice in 
speech and deeds)?" Tapas means voluntary acts of self- 
denial such as fasting.” Dama means restraint of the external 
senses. Sama means restraint of the internal organ (antah- 
karana or mind). The sacrificial fires must be tended. The 
Agnihotra must be offered (daily). Guests must be served with 
reverence. "What concerns one as a man' means worldly 
dealings and duties, and they must be attended to faithfully as 
they crop up. A family must be reared. Procreation implies 
approaching one's wife in season. Preservation of the line 
means seeing that there are grandchildren, which involves 
getting one's sons married. 


It has to be understood that even the person who is 
carrying out all these actions (karma) has to carry on 
resolutely with his private recitation of the Vedic texts and his 
teaching of them to others. Each one of them has to be 
understood as being accompanied by private recitation and 
teaching of the Vedic texts. For knowledge of the meaning of 
the texts depends on (their being kept alive in people's 
memory through) private recitation (svadhyaya), and man's 
highest good depends on knowledge of their meaning. 
Teaching them to others serves to prevent them passing out of 
living memory and occasions special merit. So private 
recitation and teaching of the texts should not be neglected.?? 

^ 
14. Perhaps you will say that as the rise of knowledge is (in 
some sense) dependent on (the purifying force of previous) 
action, there can only be one stage of life. Because actions 
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are enjoined for one in the householder state only, there is the 
doctrine that there is only one stage of life?! and this agrees 
very well with the Vedic texts enjoining ‘life-long’ action.? 


But this is not so. For action is of various kinds. It is not 
only ntuals like the Agnihotra that constitute action. There are 
other courses of action pertaining to other stages of life (where 
no fire is maintained for ritual) that are recognized as 
promoting the rise of knowledge, such as continence, 
voluntary self-denial (tapas), truth-speaking, restraint of the 
mind (Sama), restraint of the external senses (dama) and 
harmlessness. These and also others, such as meditation 
(dhyana) and prolonged abstraction (dhàrana), are especially 
helpful in promoting spiritual knowledge in other stages of life 
as they can be practised there in a highly concentrated form. 
The present text will say later, 'Seek to know the Absolute 


through austerity (here = concentration)’ 9? 


And again, spiritual knowledge can arise before one enters 
on the householder’s state on account of (purifying) actions 
performed in previous lives.” And since one enters the 
householder’s state in order to be able to carry out (prescribed 
Vedic right) action, and since the ultimate goal of action is 
spiritual knowledge, then if one were already in possession of 
spiritual knowledge, entry into the state of a householder 
would be useless. Sons, too, are begotten for the sake of 
attaining to ‘worlds’. And how could one whose desire for 
‘this world’ or ‘the world of the ancestors (pitr)’ or ‘the world 
of the gods (deva)’ had ceased, and who beheld ‘the world of 
the Self? ever established as eternal, find any purpose in 
action? And so how could he ever engage in it? Even one who 
had already entered into the householder state, and who 
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experienced the rise of spiritual knowledge in that state 
through the maturation of his earlier knowledge, 6 would see 
no further purpose in actions and would desist from them. And 
this is made clear by such Vedic texts as ‘Behold, I am about 


to leave this (householder's) condition? 7? 


Nor can it be argued that this is wrong on account of the 
great lengths to which the Veda goes in describing actions. 
One cannot, for instance, argue that the Veda lays great stress 
on certain ritualistic actions like performance of the Agni- 
hotra, that ritualistic actions involve one in great expenditure 
of energy and effort since the Agnihotra and other sacrifices 
imply the assembling of all sorts of materials, that austerity 
and continence and the like can be performed in the house- 
holder's state as well as in the other ones, that the other stages 
of life involve small equipment — and then, after all this, go 
on to conclude that the householder's state cannot be 
considered as just another alternative on the same footing as 
the other states. 


For this whole position 1s contradicted by the fact that one 
can receive benefit from what one has done in earlier lives.” 
What was said about there being so much emphasis on action 
in the Veda does not damage our position either. For action 
performed in previous lives, whether ritualistic action like 
performance of the Agnihotra sacrifice, or whether of the 
nature of restraint like observance of continence, etc., can 
promote the rise of spiritual knowledge. This is why some 
people are dispassionate from their very birth whereas others 
plunge into a life of action and are passionate and enemies of 
culture. And from this we must further conclude that when the 
dispassionate ones enter states of life other than that of the 
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householder, it is on account of impressions and impulses 
derived from (good actions in) former lives. 


And there is another reason why such a large proportion of 
the Veda is taken up with action. The results of action are 
legion: the things that can be obtained through action defy 
enumeration, including, as they do, sins, heaven, sanctity and 
all the rest. And human desires for all these results are legion 
too. And it is to serve these desires that the Veda devotes such 
a large proportion of its space to enjoining actions. Everyone 
knows how numerous desires are — ‘Let me have this, let me 
have that’. 


And there is a further reason for the emphasis laid on 
action. It is also a means to the rise of knowledge. As we have 
already said, ? actions are a means to knowledge. And the 
immediate emphasis 1s always on the means, not the end. 


Well then, are we to say that if knowledge arises through 
action, then 1f one wants knowledge, it would be useless to 
apply oneself to anything else? Are we to say that knowledge 
arises from actions only, because they consume the obstacles 
to its manifestation, namely previously accumulated demerit? 
Are we to say that efforts made to pursue hearing, cogitation 
and sustained meditation apart from the path of works are 
useless? No, because there is no universal law to prove such 
a view. There is no universal law that knowledge invariably 
arises through the annihilation of some obstacle to its rise and 
not through efforts directed towards meditation, austerity and 
earning the grace of the Lord.?? Disciplines not taught in the 
path of works, too, such as continence and harmlessness, 
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contribute to the rise of knowledge?! And its direct causes 
are hearing, cogitation and sustained meditation." 


So it remains true that there are also other stages of life 
besides that of the householder, and also that everyone has a 
right to spiritual knowledge"? and that the highest end of man 
arises from knowledge alone? 


e. 
d 


15. The fact that the text here in the passage ‘having taught 
the Veda' begins with a section on practical duties means that 
the duties laid down in the Vedic texts and Smrti have to be 
performed regularly before realization of the Absolute. And 
the present parting instruction is added for the purification of 
the human mind. A cultured and purified man can triumph 
easily over all obstacles to the knowledge of the Self. For we 
read in the Smrti, “One overcomes impurity through austerity 
and attains immortality through knowledge',?5 and the present 
text itself will say later, ‘Seek to know the Absolute through 
austerity’.?!° 

Duties, therefore, have to be performed as an aid to the 
rise of knowledge, as is shown by the word ‘instruction’ in 
“He (the Teacher) gives parting instruction’. It is wrong not to 
carry out instructions. And another reason showing that duties 
have to be performed as an aid to the rise of knowledge is that 
(in the present Upanishad) duties are taught first, and are set 
out before the topic of knowledge of the Absolute is taken up 
in its pure and unmixed form. Later, in such texts as ‘When 
one finds fearlessness as one’s support in Him’ and ‘He fears 
nothing from any quarter’ and ‘(He does not then think) “Why 
did I not do what was right?” ?" the Upanishad will show that 
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once knowledge has arisen there is nothing more action can 
do. From this also we conclude that the function of action is 
to aid the rise of knowledge through consuming the effects of 
previously accumulated demerit. And also because a Vedic 
text actually says this in the words ‘Having crossed over death 
through ignorance (= action), one attains immortality through 
knowledge’ ?' 

The earlier teaching of ‘rta’, etc.,?? was simply to show 
that these things were not useless. But here the idea 1s that 
there is a regular rule that the duties mentioned have to be 
performed as a means to the rise of knowledge. 


Having taught the Veda, the Teacher (àcarya) gives the 
pupil subsequent instruction after the latter has learned the 
texts by heart. That is, he then instructs him in its meaning. 
From this we should conclude that the pupil should not return 
home from the house of his Guru (guru-kula)? immediately 
after learning the Vedic texts by rote without first enquiring 


tttm 


taught in the Smrti in the text, ‘Having gained his knowledge 


first, he should proceed with his duties’ ??! 


Well, but what exactly are the Teacher’s subsequent 
instructions? Speak the truth. That is, say what has to be said 
as a result of properly gained knowledge. Likewise practise 
‘dharma’. Here ‘dharma’ means in quite a general way all 
duties that have to be performed, as the text mentions 
individually the particular duties envisaged when it talks about 
‘speaking the truth’, etc. Do not neglect your private 
recitations of the Veda (svadhyaya). Bring choice gifts and 
offer them to the Teacher as a return for the knowledge he has 
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given you.*” With the permission of your Teacher, take a wife 
and see that your line is not cut off. Even if a son does not 
come, proceed with the rituals that lead to one, as the mention 
of son, grandson and procreation?’ shows that this is what is 
meant. For if only physical measures had been meant, the text 
would have just said ‘procreation’. 


Do not be careless about truth, or you will become 
involved in untruth. The word ‘careless’ shows that one must 
not speak untruth even through forgetfulness, otherwise the 
text would just have prohibited the speaking of untruths (and 
left it at that). 


Do not be careless about duty. Because duty means what 
has to be done, careless here means not doing it. And this 
must be avoided. Duty must at all costs be done, that is the 
meaning. In the same way, you must not be careless about 
action to safeguard your own legitimate worldly interests. Nor 
should you be careless over actions required for your own 
prosperity and good name. Nor should you be neglectful of 
your own private recitations of the Veda or of your duty to 
teach it to others, as both these duties have to be done on a 
regular (daily) basis. 


One must not be careless about one’s duties to the gods 
and ancestors. Your mother is a deity. Be one to whom his 
mother is a deity. Similarly, your father is a deity, your 
Teacher™ is a deity, your guest is a deity. It means that all of 
these (are not literally deities but) must be worshipped like a 
deity. 


And you must fulfil all such other duties as are com- 
mended by the learned. One should neither neglect these nor 
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indulge in discreditable activities, even though learned persons 
may be found indulging them. And you must apply yourself, 
for the sake of secret grace, to imitate whatever good deeds 
not in conflict with the Vedic teaching that the Teacher. may 
perform. But you should never perform other deeds (such as 
are bad and in conflict with the Veda), even if they are 
performed by the Teacher. 


And those Brahmins — Ksatriyas and the others are not 
meant in this context — who are Teachers or who have 
similar qualities and who are superior to ourselves in rank 
must be given seats and treated hospitably, and you must seek 
in every way to allay their fatigue. Or else (1.e. if the word 
‘not’ has been left out of the received text), it means that 
when such revered people are assembled for conversation, you 
should not so much as breathe audibly, but should bend all 
your efforts to catching the drift of their discourse. 


Further, whatever proper donations you have to give 
should be given in deepest reverence. No improper donations 
should be given, nor should proper donations be given with 
insolence. Whatever has to be given should be given with 
good grace, with modesty, with awe and yet in a friendly 
spirit.?5 

4 
16. The whole realm of transmigratory life, characterized by 
action, its factors and results, which is of the nature of the 
three constituents, sattva, rajas and tamas, all imagined 
through nescience, has been declared to be an evil, together 
with nescience, its root. And it has been described under the 
allegorical figure of a tree in the verse beginning, ‘With roots 
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above’; and of this tree it has been said, ‘Having cut down this 
tree with the sword of non-attachment, one must seek out that 
abode (of Visnu)’.*”° 


Now, all transmigratory life falls within the realm of the 
three constituents, so that one 1s faced with the question of 
how one can bring transmigratory life to an end if one cannot 
bring its cause to an end. And the text here proceeds, in the 
passage beginning ‘The duties of Brahmins, warriors and 
cultivators (vaisya)’, to recapitulate the whole teaching of the 
Gita in brief, and to define the ultimate purport of the Veda 
and the Smrti, considered in their entirety, and to say exactly 
what has to be done by those who desire to attain the true goal 
of human life. 


The Brahmins, warriors and cultivators are all brought 
together in one compound word, while the labourers (Sidra) 
are excluded from it because they are ‘once-born’ and hence 
do not have the right to learn the Veda.?? Inner restraint and 
the other duties (to be mentioned below) are apportioned to 
these various castes according to their natural qualities, issuing 
from Nature (prakrti), the Divine Creative Power (maya) of 
the Lord, composed of the three constituents.” 


Or the compound could be broken down differently to 
mean that the constituent called sattva was the source of the 
nature of the Brahmin, the constituent rajas tinged with sattva 
that of the nature of the warrior, the constituent rajas tinged 
with tamas that of the nature of the cultivator, the constituent 
tamas tinged with rajas that of the labourer. For we see that 
Brahmins, warriors, cultivators and labourers are characterized 
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by peace, habit of command, enterprise and mental dullness 
respectively. 


Or the compound might equally be taken to mean that a 
person's nature (disposition) in this life is determined by latent 
tendencies acquired from deeds in previous births which now 
manifest and prompt him towards his peculiar caste-duties. 
And the reference to ‘qualities’ (guna) in the text 1s (not to the 
‘constituents’ but) to the qualities (guna) arising from these 
innate dispositions. The disposition 1s said (loosely) to be ‘a 
cause’ because a quality cannot arise without a cause.... 


But is it not a fact that inner restraint and the like are 
ordained for Brahmins, and other qualities for other castes, by 
the Veda? And, if so, how can the text say that they are 
‘conditioned by the “constituents”? But there is no difficulty 
here. The Veda ordains inner restraint and other qualities in 
accordance with the presence of the ‘constituents’ in such and 
such a proportion in each class of persons on whom the 
pursuit of particular qualities is enjoined.??? 


What are these duties? The natural duties of the 
Brahminical caste are inner and outer restraint as already 
explained; bodily, mental and vocal austerity as previously 
explained;*' purity as explained,” forbearance, moral 
rectitude, knowledge theoretical and practical, faith in the 
revealed teachings.... The natural duties enjoined on warriors 
are heroism, ardour, fortitude, dexterity and ability to deal 
unerringly with sudden emergencies, refusal to turn one’s back 
on the enemy in battle, open-handed liberality, lordly bearing 
in the presence of inferiors. The natural duties enjoined on 
cultivators are tillage, care of cows and trade. 
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The natural reward for the proper performance of these 
enjoined caste-duties is attainment of heaven (svarga). For 
there are such texts from the Smrti as ‘The members of the 
various castes and stages of life, who have applied themselves 
to their special duties, enjoy the fruits of their deeds after 
death and then are reborn in favourable circumstances in 
regard to birth-place, caste, family, opportunity for spiritual 
merit (dharma), length of life, learning, career, wealth, 
happiness and intellect’.**? And in the Puranas, too, we find 
that different ‘worlds’ and different other rewards are 
specified for the members of different castes and stages of life 
(whose duties have been well performed). 


But when the duties are performed for a different reason 
different results follow, and these are now going to be 
explained. A man who is of a particular caste and has under- 
gone the requisite sacraments and who is intent on the 
different duties of his caste and stage of life loses thereby his 
impurities of body, senses and mind. He then becomes fit for 
devotion to the path of knowledge...?^ Man only attains 
‘success’ in the form of becoming fit for devotion to the path 
of knowledge if he worships the Lord by performance of the 
duties of his caste in the way described. All action proceeds 
from the Lord as Inner Controller of every living being, and 
this whole world is pervaded by Him. 


One’s own duty, therefore, even if it is intrinsically 
humble, is better than the duty of another, even if one 
performs that duty well. No one commits sin if he performs 
the work dictated by his nature, as an insect that is born in a 
poisonous substance comes to no harm from that substance... 
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But the duty of another brings danger, and he who does not 
know the Self cannot cease from action even for an instant. 


One should never, therefore, give up the duties to which 
one was born, even if they are from some points of view 
objectionable. For all acts are in some way objectionable, 
from the very fact of coming within the realm of the three 
constituents, just as the purity of fire is invariably tainted by 
smoke. No one can escape from having this objectionable 
element in his acts by giving up his own natural duty, even if 
he manages to perform the duty of another. And no one who 
is ignorant of the spiritual truth can entirely give up action. 
Hence one should not give up one's natural duty even though 
it include objectionable elements.?? 


3S. 
«* 


17. The problem we now consider is whether spiritual 
knowledge is something pursued altogether independently of 
the ritualistic and other duties of one’s caste and ‘stage of 
life’>*° or whether it is pursued in dependence on them. And 
one might initially suppose that knowledge was in no way 
dependent on them, as it has just been said?" ‘Therefore, in 
encompassing its own end, knowledge is not dependent on 
duties of caste and stage of life, such as the (householder's) 
lighting and tending of the household fire’. 


To modify this notion, the author of the Sutras now begins 
a new Sūtra with the words, ‘And there is dependence on all 
of them’. It means that knowledge does depend in some sense 
on all duties of caste and stage of life: it is not altogether 
independent of them. This is not the contradiction one might 
suppose, for while spiritual knowledge is not dependent on 
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anything for the realization of its own end as knowledge, it 1s 
dependent on other things for its rise.?* We know this, says 
the author of the Sütras, from the Vedic texts mentioning 
ritualistic sacrifice and other such matters. That ritualistic 
sacrifices are instrumental in the attainment of spiritual 
knowledge is shown by the text ‘The Brahmins seek 
knowledge of this Self through repetition of their Veda, 
through ritual, through charity, through austerity and 
fasting’. Because they are connected here with seeking 
knowledge, it is clear that ritual sacrifice and the rest are only 
a means to the rise of knowledge. 


Consider also the text ‘What is here called ritual sacrifice 
is really the life of the celibate student" .?^ Here the life of the 
celibate student, which is a means to spiritual knowledge, is 
eulogized by being called ritual sacrifice, long ritual sacrifice 
(sattràyana)^ and fasting,” and this implies that ritual sacri- 
fice and the rest are themselves means to knowledge. And 
there is another Vedic passage which implies that the duties of 
caste and stage of life are a means to knowledge, namely that 
which begins ‘I will tell thee briefly of that state which is 
declared by all the Vedas, for the sake of which austerities are 
performed, and for the sake of which people follow the life of 
celibate studentship’.*“* The derivative literature, too, says 
‘Meritorious actions dispose of the taint of sins. When the 
taint of sins has first been removed by acts of merit, then 


knowledge has scope' 7^ 


The author's use of the words ‘like a horse? is to 


indicate propriety. Propriety ordains that a horse should not be 
made to draw a plough (like an ox) but should be harnessed to 
a chariot. In the same way the duties of caste and stage of life 
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play no part in spiritual knowledge's encompassing its own 
end (of beatitude), but they do play a part in giving rise to (the 
desire for) spiritual knowledge. 


On this question one might take the following line. One 
might suppose that ritual sacrifice and the rest cannot really be 
means to the attainment of knowledge at all, because there is 
no injunction (vidhi) connecting them with knowledge. Vedic 
statements like ‘They seek knowledge through ritual", which 
merely state facts, are intended to eulogize knowledge, not to 
enjoin ritual as a means to attaining knowledge. They simply 
mean ‘So great a thing is spiritual knowledge that people try 
to attain it through short sacrifices and long sacrifices and 
fasts’. 


Against such a position the author of the Sütras says, 
‘Nevertheless the seeker of knowledge should be equipped 
with internal and external restraint and the other preliminary 
qualities" ?^' For these qualities have been enjoined as means 
to spiritual knowledge in the passage, “Therefore, becoming 
restrained within and restrained without, leaving off all action 
for personal ends, toughening himself up with resistance to 
discomfort and concentrating his mind, he sees the Self in the 
Self within'?* And what has been enjoined, the author 
continues, must necessarily be carried out. 


You will say that even here it is only said that when he is 
equipped with internal restraint and the other qualities he does 
in fact see, which is a description of fact and not an 
injunction. Not so, we reply. For as the sentence in question 
begins with the word ‘therefore’ it must refer back to the 
phrase ‘One should know the nature of that alone’ occurring 
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in a previous sentence, and be part of that injunction. The text 
in the Madhyandina recension clearly envisages an injunction, 
as it says ‘He should see’ ?? So it follows that even if spiritual 
knowledge did not have to depend on ritualistic sacrifice and 
the like, it would still have to depend on internal restraint and 
the rest. But as a matter of fact we know that spiritual 
knowledge does depend on ritual sacrifice and the like, on 
account of the text specifying ritual.*°° 


Perhaps you will say that this text only says that Brahmins 
do seek knowledge of the Self through ritual, and that no 
actual injunction in this matter is found. This is true. But the 
author of the Sütras continues with the word ‘nevertheless’. 
Nevertheless, he means, because the connection between 
desire for knowledge of the Self and ritual has never been 
mentioned before, an injunction must be assumed to be 
implied. For 1f there had been no previous suggestion of this 
connection between ritual sacrifices, ete., and knowledge of 
the Self, the text could not be a mere recapitulation of 
anything already familiar. Moreover there are other texts such 
as *Püsan, without teeth, receives the crushed portion',?! in 
which no injunction occurs overtly, and where the absence of 
any restatement of anything already familiar??? forces one to 
assume an injunction, as argued in the Pūrva Mīmāmsā Sūtra 
*Püsan and crushing must be taken to occur in subsidiaries, as 
they are not mentioned in connection with the main 
sacrifice’.*** And the author of our present Sütras has already 
said ‘Or it is an injunction, as in the case of holding 
(sacrificial fuel)? 5? 

Moreover, it has been explained in Smrti texts such as the 
Bhagavad Gita, too, how ritual sacrifices and the like, if 
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performed without desire for individual gain, are (indirect) 
means to knowledge of the Self for those desirous of 
liberation.” Hence the rise of knowledge of the Self does 
depend (in some sense) on ritual sacrifice and the like, and 
also on internal and external restraint and on all duties of caste 
and stage of life. A distinction between the two classes of 
activity can, however, be drawn. Internal and external restraint 
and the like are more proximate causes, because they are 
directly connected with knowledge of the Self by the phrase 
‘Whoever knows thus’.*°° Ritual sacrifices, on the other hand, 
are only connected with promoting the desire to know, and 
hence are to be regarded as more distant aids... 


Indeed, the mere fact that the duties of caste and stage of 
life have been enjoined at all shows that they must be 
auxiliaries to the acquisition of knowledge of the Self 
Injunctions occur at such texts as ‘The Brahmins seek 
knowledge of this Self through repetition of their Veda, 
(through ritual, through charity, through austerity and 
fasting). Hence the author of the Sütras said, ‘And know- 
ledge of the Self is (in some sense) dependent on all the duties 
of caste and stage of life, on account of the text? enjoining 
ritual and the rest as aids to knowledge of the Self, but with 
due distinction of function according to propriety, as in the 
case of a horse’.*° 

But the statement that duties of caste and stage of life are 
auxiliaries to knowledge of the Self must not be understood to 
mean that they contribute to the power of knowledge of the 
Self to bring about its own peculiar benefits to the one 
possessing it, in the way, for instance, that the preliminary 
rituals help the actual rituals in securing their benefits to the 
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performer. For knowledge is not subject to injunction, and the 
benefits of knowledge do not have to be sought by any active 
means. Ritual such as the New Moon or Full Moon Sacrifice, 
which is enjoined and hence must be a means to an end, may 
well depend on other auxiliaries (such as preliminary rituals) 
if it is to produce its fruit of attainment of heaven. But this is 
not the case with knowledge (which can never be enjoined in 
the first place). It is in this sense that the author of the Sutras 
said, ‘Therefore, in the encompassing of its own end, 
knowledge is not dependent on duties and stage of life, such 
as the (householder’s) lighting and tending of the household 
fire’.**° Hence the statement that ritual and the like were 
auxiliaries was only meant to say that they were auxiliaries in 
regard to the rise of knowledge (by promoting desire for it). 


Nor should one complain that on this basis there will be a 
contradiction, inasmuch as the relation of the injunction to the 
sacrificer will be both constant and impermanent.® For 
different injunctions bearing on one and the same ritualistic 
act may stand in a different kind of relation (as to permanence 
or impermanence) with the sacrificer. There is a permanent 
relation with ritual arising from the injunction assumed in the 
case of such texts as ‘(He offers the Agnihotra) as long as he 
lives, but this does not have knowledge of the Self as its 
beneficial result. And there 1s another, impermanent, relation 
with the injunction assumed in the case of the text ‘The 
Brahmins seek knowledge of this Self through repetition of 
their Veda, through charity, through austerity and fasting’, ? 
and this injunction does promise knowledge of the Self as its 
fruit. It is like the order to have a sacrificial post of hard 
acacia wood. On account of having an injunction which has a 
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permanent connection with the sacrificer, it serves the purpose 
of sacrifice. And on account of an injunction not permanently 
connected with the sacrificer (but only for a particular end) it 
serves the sacrificer's immediate personal ends... 


Consider the case, also, of widowers and other people who 
are not married householders, and who are consequently bereft 
of the wherewithal to offer sacrifices, and who do not belong 
to any of the official stages of life and are thus banished to an 
‘intermediate stage’.*® Are they or are they not entitled to 
knowledge of the Self? And here one might initially suppose 
they were not, since performance of the duties of caste and 
stage of life has been given as one of the causes of knowledge 
of the Self. And these they are not able to perform. 


Against this the author of the Sütras remarks, ‘And even 
those in an intermediate stage’. Such a person is entitled to 
knowledge of the Self even though he is not in any of the 
stages of life because, as the author of the Sütras puts it, we 
find examples of such a thing in the Veda. We learn from the 
Veda that Raikva’% and Gargi*®’ and others who were not 
married householders possessed knowledge of the Absolute. 
And the Smrti, too, confirms this. For we learn from the 
Mahābhārata that Samvarta'€ and others were great yogins, 
even though they went about naked and paid no attention to 
the duties of caste and stages of life. 


Well, you will say, you have given us hints from the Veda 
and the Smrti. But what conclusion do you draw from them? 
To this question the author of the Sutras replies with the word 
‘Grace’. Even in the case of the widower and the rest, the 
grace of knowledge of the Self can be earned through 
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particular meritorious acts of repetition (japa), ® fasting and 
worship of deities which can be carried out by all human 
beings as such. And the derivative literature, too, shows that 
even he who carries out the duties assigned to the various 
stages of life has the right to the repetition of formulae in the 
verse ‘The Brahmin can gain his end (of liberation) by 
repetition alone';?? whether he does anything else (e.g. ritual) 
or not. "Whoever practises universal benevolence and friend- 
liness is a Brahmin’.*” Moreover, the grace of knowledge can 
descend on account of duties pertaining to caste and stage of 
life that have been performed in former lives. And in the text 
*He attains perfection after many lives and then goes to the 
supreme abode"? the derivative literature, too, shows how the 
particular latent impressions (samskara) that have been 
amassed from previous lives can also bring on knowledge of 
the Self through their *grace'. And because knowledge has an 
immediately perceptible result,” the one who desires know- 
ledge has the automatic right to hear teaching and to benefit 
from other means of knowledge, provided only that there is no 
obstacle.?"^ So there is no contradiction if widowers and others 
at some ‘intermediate stage’ are said to have the right to 
acquire knowledge of the Self. 


But the author of the Sütras then reiterates that member- 
ship of one of the stages of life in the regular caste system is 
better, as a means to knowledge of the Self, than belonging to 
an 'intermediate stage', as this clearly transpires from the 
Veda and derivative literature. And the Veda also leaves an 
indication on the point in the text ‘By this path the knower of 
the Absolute, who does meritorious works and shines with 
light..." And there is an indication in the derivative 
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literature, too, namely ‘The Brahmin should not remain a 
single day without performance of the duties of his stage of 
life. If he remain so for a year he must perform a "krcchra" 


penance' ?7é 


3$. 
hd 


18. The passage from 'On beholding the army of the 
Pandavas’ to ‘And saying to Govinda, “I shall not fight", he 
held his peace?" should be taken as intended to point out the 
reason for the rise of grief and delusion and other states which 
bring on further experiences in the realm of transmigratory 
life. The passage beginning ‘“How can I fight against Bhisma 
in battle with arrows?" '??* shows the grief and delusion 
(attachment) felt by Arjuna, and the attachment for the king- 
dom to which he belonged, for his elders and Teachers and 
sons and dear ones and relatives and dependants, for whom he 
cherished the sentiment ‘I belong to them and they to me’. His 
grief and delusion arose from his affectionate feelings for and 
dread of separation from these people, and were based on 
erroneous self-identification with them. For his power of dis- 
crimination was overwhelmed by these feelings, and, as a 
result, he withdrew from his warrior's duty of battle in the 
midst of a war in which he was already engaged, and proposed 
to engage in a mendicant's life, which 1s not the duty of his 
caste. 


The implication 1s that all living beings tend naturally to 
give up their own duty and follow another line of duty when 
their minds become subject to such defects as grief and 
delusion. Even if they keep to their own line of duty in 
thought, word and deed, yet they do so with desire for fruits 
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and with egoistic feeling. In these circumstances, trans- 
migratory life in the form of further pleasure and pain from 
higher and lower re-incarnations arising from further merit and 
demerit, proceeds on uninterrupted. It is in this sense that grief 
and delusion were made responsible (earlier) for bringing on 
further experiences in transmigratory life. Hence the Lord 
(Vasudeva Krsna) begins His teaching to Arjuna ‘Thou hast 
felt pity where pity was not in place’,?” making Arjuna the 
occasion for an act of compassion to the whole world, and 
having the intention to teach the whole world that there is no 
other way out of grief and delusion except knowledge of the 
Self in association with renunciation from all duty ?*? 


C? 
~~ 


19. One could not imagine even in a dream that a knower of 
Self should resort to the yoga-of-action (karma-yoga)," for 
the latter springs from wrong knowledge and is opposed to 
right knowledge.” Hence it is the renunciation-of-action and 
the yoga-of-action of the one who does not know the Self 
which are spoken of here as leading to the highest good. This 
renunciation-of-action on the part of one who does not know 
the Self is different from the earlier-mentioned total renunc- 
lation of action effected by the one who does know the Self. 
It is only a partial renunciation of action, because it is coupled 
with the continued sense of agency. Because it is associated 
with such disciplines as the general and special laws of 
restraint (yama and niyama)"? it is troublesome to carry out. 
That is why the yoga-of-action is said to be preferable to it, 
because easier... 
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The yoga-of-action in the Vedic tradition is only figura- 
tively spoken of as a *yoga' or as ‘renunciation’ (samnyasa) 
because it exists as a preliminary to these two. In what sense 
it does so is indicated by the Lord in the following verse?* 
Renunciation in the true sense (paramarthika), says the Lord, 
is hard to attain without previous practice of yoga. ‘That sage 
who is equipped with yoga soon attains the Absolute.’ By 
‘yoga’ is here meant the yoga-of-action (karma-yoga) of the 
Vedic tradition. It means dedicating one’s action to the Lord 
without caring for personal advantage. A sage (muni) is so 
called because he dwells long on (1.e. practises ‘manana’ on) 
the form of the Lord. ‘Attains the Absolute’ here means 
‘attains renunciation in the full sense’, as renunciation in the 
full sense 1s characterized by knowledge of the highest Self, 
and there is the Vedic text ‘Renunciation is Brahma, Brahma 
is the supreme'?9 Such a sage will soon attain to the 
Absolute, to renunciation in the full sense, meaning establish- 
ment in unbroken knowledge of the supreme Self.’ 


TEXTS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PATH: 
GROUP E 


20. Because of the specification ‘desiring this world (of the 
Self) alone’, we gather that those who want the three external 
‘worlds’? have no right to renounce the world and become 
wandering monks. An inhabitant of Kasi (Varanasi) who 
wants to go to Garigadvara (Hardwar) in the West will not set 
off for the East. The instruments for those who want the 
external ‘worlds’ consist in acquisition of sons and in rituals 
and meditation on the Absolute in its lower aspect (i.e. under 
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limited forms). For we have the Vedic text ‘This world is to 
be attained through acquiring a son and not through any other 
act’. Hence those who want this world should not abandon 
the special means for attaining it, such as the acquisition of a 
son, and take up the life of a wandering monk; for monkhood 
is not the means to obtaining this world. 


The text is thus justified in saying “Those who want this 
Self alone’ take up the life of a wandering monk. ‘Obtaining 
the world of the Self’? means remaining established in the Self 
when one's nescience has been removed. Therefore, if a 
person should desire the Self for his ‘world’, his chief means 
of attaining it will be the inward-directed one of refraining 
from all action, just as acquisition of a son and the like are the 
chief means for obtaining the external ‘worlds’. But actions 
like acquisition of a son and the like are not the means to 
obtaining the Self for one's *world'. And we have already 
explained how action of any kind is contradictory to having 
the Self for one's world, as the two cannot logically be 
combined.?? Hence those who want the Self for their world 
must definitely renounce the world as wandering monks. It 
means they must renounce all activity. And just as appropriate 
means such as acquisition of a son and the like are laid down 
and enjoined for the one who wants the three external 
‘worlds’, so are refrainment from all desires and leaving home 
as a wandering monk definitely prescribed for the one who 
wants the Self for his world, the (future) knower of the 
Absolute??? m 
2]. There are some who hold that even the knower of the 
Absolute has desires. It is clear that they do not know the 
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Brhadàranyaka Upanishad, as it says that desires for sons and 
the like belong to the realm of the spiritually ignorant.” And 
they do not know the distinction that that text makes between 
that realm and the realm of enlightenment, in the passage 
*What shall we do with progeny, we for whom this Self is our 
world??? Nor do they understand the contradiction, 
amounting to mutual incompatibility, between enlightenment 
— which implies the obliteration of all action, its factors and 
results — and nescience and its effects. Nor do they know the 
statement of Vyasa (on the subject)??? 


Action and knowledge, as ignorance and knowledge res- 
pectively, are mutually contradictory. So in the Mahabharata, 
Vyasa raises the question ‘In the Veda there are two 
commands, to perform work and to abstain from work. What 
do people achieve through knowledge and what do they 
achieve through work? I wish to hear the answer to this 
problem and beg you to explain it to me. It seems that the two 
paths run counter to one another’. And he showed the 
contradiction in the two paths by his answer in which he said, 
‘All creatures are bound through action and released through 
knowledge. Hence those ascetics who have direct knowledge 


of supreme Reality do not perform action??? 


Hence knowledge of the Absolute alone serves the highest 
ends of man, without the co-operation of any other factor, as 
otherwise there would be a total contradiction. It is a means to 
the realization of man's ends in itself and independently of 
any other auxiliary. Hence wandering forth from one's house 
as a homeless monk (pàrivrajya), being the renunciation of all 
means to (ritualistic) action, is implicitly enjoined as part of 
the discipline. For at the end of the Fourth Book of the 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanishad?” it is laid down ‘This only is the 
means to immortality’. And the text also provides an infer- 
ential sign in that Yajfiavalkya, who was a ritualist, decided to 
abandon his house and wander off as a homeless monk.*” 


22. In whatever way, with whatever desires for personal ends, 
men approach Me I grant their desires, as such people do not 
desire liberation. For one cannot have desires for personal 
ends and desire for liberation at the same time. Those who 
have desires for personal ends, I reward with the granting of 
those ends. Those others, however, who desire liberation, and 
carry out the behests of the Veda punctiliously and without 
desire for personal ends, I reward with the gift of spiritual 
knowledge (jfiana). Those who already have spiritual know- 
ledge and who have renounced the world, and who desire 
liberation, I reward with the gift of liberation. Similarly, those 
who resort to Me in distress I relieve of their distress.” 


$, 
hd 


23. If an objector should claim that (pain was natural to the 
soul despite what was said in the Upanishads to the contrary 
because) sensations of pain and other kinds of unpleasantness 
were a matter of constant direct perception, ?* we deny it. We 
say that such so-called ‘direct’ experiences are of the same 
class as ‘I am declining’, ‘I was born’, ‘I am old’, ‘I am fair’, 
‘I am dark’ and ‘My end has come’, which refer in fact to 
something that is not declining, born, old, fair, dark or subject 
to termination. If you say that all these perceptual judgements 
are true, we reply that the real truth is not easy to comprehend, 
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as Indra himself, the king of the gods, persisted in his error 
even after the immortality of the soul had been explained to 
him with the aid of the illustration of a dish of water,” and 
later remarked, ‘It has gone to destruction’. And the 
extremely intelligent Virocana, son of Prajapati himself, 
regarded the body as the Self. 


The Buddhist Nihilists, too, are all drowned in the sea of 
this fear of Indra's that the soul must be mortal. The 
Sankhyas, as well, admitted"! a witnessing consciousness 
(saksin) over and above the body, mind and sense-organs, but 
abandoned the authority of the Veda (which teaches that the 
Self 1s one) and so, in their philosophy of duality, remained in 
the realm of death. Others, such as the followers of Kanada 
(the Vaisesikas, followed on this point by the Naiyàayikas), 
make efforts to cleanse the Self, regarded by them as the 
*soul-substance' associated with its nine alleged ‘qualities’ ,“” 
as one might cleanse a garment by the application of soda.“ 
Then there are the devotees of ritual (the Mimamsakas) who 
accept the authority of the Vedas and withdraw their minds 
from interest in external objects as well. And yet, just like 
Indra, they take one's experience of one's identity with the 
Self, the ultimate reality, as a state seeming like destruction. 
They go (in their metaphysical 1gnorance) revolving helplessly 
up and down from birth to birth like a bucket mounted on a 
machine at a well. And if this (1gnorance about the true nature 
of the Self) is the case with these men of intellect and 
discipline, how will it be with other lesser beings, in- 
discriminating by nature and given over to objects of sense? 


Therefore this doctrine of Prajapati set out in the Eighth 
Book of the Chandogya Upanishad, sections seven to twelve, 
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can only be intuitively savoured by those exceedingly 
venerable wandering monks of the Paramahamsa order who 
have given up all desires for anything external, who depend on 
nothing outside their own Self, who have risen above the 
whole system of caste and stages of life, who are intent on 
acquiring the knowledge proclaimed in the Upanishads and 
who follow this traditional teaching (sampradaya) that one can 
rise above the body and its pleasures and pain. Even today, it 
is only such souls who teach this doctrine and verily no one 
else.“ 


24. It has been said above” ‘This Self hidden in all beings is 
not manifest, but can be seen through the sharp intelligence 
(of certain subtle observers)’. But what is that impediment 
which can overcome even a sharp intellect?" and prevent the 
Self from being seen? The present section (Valli) of the 
Upanishad is begun to explain what it is that prevents the Self 
from being seen. For one can only make efforts to remove an 
impediment when one actually knows what it is. 


The sense-organs like the ears are called the ‘apertures’ in 
the text and are said to be turned outwards, to proceed 
outwards. It is as turned outwards that they apprehend their 
various objects such as sound. Outward turned as they were, 
He pierced them. Who was ‘He’? The Self-existent One, that 
is, the highest Lord. He is ever independent and therefore 
never under the control of another. Therefore what one 
perceives is the external object composed of sound and the 
other elements, all of which are not-self. One does not 
perceive the Self within. 
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This 1s the nature of the people of the world in general. 
Nevertheless, a certain wise man, a man of discrimination, 
saw the Self within. It was like swimming against the current 
of a river: He saw ‘That which is within’ and ‘That which is 
within is the Self? — that is the meaning of the term 
*pratyag-átman' occurring in the text. In ordinary speech the 
word *atman' is used for the inmost nature of something only. 
And the following text of the Smrti shows that the word 
‘atman’ has the same meaning from the etymological point of 
view, the text, namely, ‘It is called “atman” because it is what 
obtains (4pnoti), receives (adatte) and consumes (atti) objects 
here in the world, and also because it 1s continuously (santato) 
present" 5 He saw the Self (atman) within, says the text under 
comment, his own true nature. 


Here ‘saw’ means ‘sees’ by Vedic licence. He sees by 
turning his gaze around. It means he does the same with his 
ears and all his other sense-organs. He who has in this sense 
‘averted his gaze’ from all objects, he who has performed this 
purifying discipline, sees the Self within. 


Why should a wise man be prepared to go to such great 
lengths in restraining the natural tendencies of the sense- 
organs in order to see the Self? The reply given is ‘Desiring 
immortality’. That is to say, desiring to be beyond death, 
desiring to enjoy the natural condition of the Self. 


This our present natural outward-turned vision which sees 
the not-self, which 1s the impediment which obstructs vision 
of the Self, is called ignorance or nescience, because it is what 
opposes knowledge. Now the text proceeds to outline the 
condition of those whose vision is obstructed both by 
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nescience and by thirst (trsna) for the external objects, visible 
and invisible, which nescience conjures into existence. 


Fools follow after external joys. They are caught in the 
all-pervading net of death, that is, in the complex of nescience, 
desire and desire-prompted action, in the net of transmigration, 
the net of repeated acquisition and loss of a body and organs, 
relatives, home, etc. That 1s to say, they undergo a whole host 
of evils like birth, death, decrepitude and disease. This being 
so, the wise, the discriminating ones, who have realized their 
identity with the Self within, know perfect immortality, not 
just that figurative bodily ‘immortality’ (meaning a long 
bodily existence in another world) which comes to an end. For 
the state of identity with the Self within ‘is neither increased 


nor diminished by action’.“” 


Having known this immutable (kütastha), ineradicable 
immortality, these knowers of the Absolute do not desire 
anything whatever in this almost wholly evil world of trans- 
migration, amongst these transient objects. For to do so would 
run counter to vision of the Self within. It means that they rise 
above all desires for sons, wealth or a ‘world’ built up by 
ritualistic acts.*!? 


25. This being so, if we consider the comparative efficacy for 
promoting Self-knowledge of the various different kinds of 
activity enjoined for those in the several stages of life, we find 
that the practice of humility and the other virtues recomm- 
ended at Bhagavad Gita XIIL6-11 is helpful, along with 
self-control (yama), which is especially important, and 
mental virtues like meditation, learning, dispassion and others, 
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practised concurrently. In other forms of activity, injury to 
others, along with attachment and aversion, etc., enter to a 
very large extent, and a largely passionate form of action 
results, for which reason the wise prescribe renunciation and 
adoption of the life of a wandering monk for those who desire 
liberation. ‘In the end, what is required 1s renunciation of all 
acts prescribed (for ends). This external renunciation leads 
eventually to true dispassion' and ‘O Brahmin, what have you 
to do with wealth, relatives and wife — you who will one day 
die? Enter the cave within and seek out the Self. Where has 
your father gone and where are your ancestors?' ^? 


In the Sankhya and Yoga treatises, too, renunciation of 
household life is said to be conducive to knowledge. And 
renunciation of household life has the further advantage of not 
being associated with action for the promotion of desired ends. 
The treatises of all the spiritual schools agree that action for 
promoting desired ends is inimical to spiritual knowledge. 
Hence the proposition*’ that the one who is desirous of 
liberation and possessed of dispassion should wander forth as 
a houseless monk direct from the state of pupil-student, even 
though he has not yet acquired knowledge of the Self, is 
reasonable. *" 


4. Spiritual Qualities to be Cultivated on the Path 


The topics discussed in this section do not need any preliminary 
introduction. He who treads the Path must pursue purity of mind, 
abjure desire, and cultivate the qualities mentioned at the opening 
of Chapter XIII of the Bhagavad Gita. Stress is also laid on 
‘austerity’ (tapas) as the key to mastery over concentration of the 
mind. Also emphasized are faith ($raddhà), continuity of effort and 
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the purity of mind that results from the avoidance of all deceit. This 
group of Extracts, like the last, ends with some entries declaring that 
spiritual discipline culminates in renunciation. 


TEXTS ON SPIRITUAL QUALITIES TO BE 
CULTIVATED ON THE PATH 


1. Now the text goes on to teach that purification is the 
means leading to the clear manifestation of the above- 
mentioned knowledge, as cleaning of the mirror 1s the means 
leading to the clear appearance of the face. The text says, 
“When nourishment is pure’. ‘Nourishment?’ means ‘what is 
taken in’. Knowledge of the material objects is taken in by the 
experiencer for his experience. His ‘purity’ of nourishment 
means the purity of his knowledge in the sense of his 
perception of material objects. It means perception of objects 
that is not accompanied by the defects of attachment, aversion 
or infatuation. When this is achieved, there is purity of the 
mind (sattva-Suddhi).** When this latter is achieved, there 
follows a firm, unbroken recollection of the Self as the Infinite 
(bhüman), which has already been directly apprehended. With 
this there follows the loosening of all the ties, of all the thongs 
of evil set up by nescience, of the knots in the heart drawn 
tight by the deposit of the experiences of many lives. Because 
purification of one's (perceptual) ‘nourishment’ leads to all 
this, one should pursue it diligently. 


The text has now unfolded (in the course of this seventh 
Chapter of the Chandogya Upanishad) the entire content of the 
Vedic teaching, and with this it brings the little framework 
story it has composed to an end. It says that he, Sanatkumara, 
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showed Narada the final reality beyond darkness, meaning 
beyond nescience. For Narada had scraped off the impurity of 
his mind, the resinous exudations of attachment and aversion 
and the like, with the soda or knowledge and the practice of 
dispassion, and had rendered himself fit for the reception of 
the teaching.*"° 


4 
2. Every living being, the man of knowledge and even more 
the fool, acts according to his ‘nature’ (prakrti). His ‘nature’ 
is the complex of impressions and acts of merit and demerit 
that he has performed in previous births which is manifesting 
in the present birth. What, then, will restraint either on my 
own part or that of another avail? 


But if every living being acted in accordance with his own 
peculiar ‘nature’ alone, then, since no one is without a 
peculiar ‘nature’, would it not follow that the Veda was 
useless, since (it contains mostly injunctions and) it would not 
be possible to obey them by independent acts of will? To this 
the text replies: ‘Desire and aversion concern the objects of 
the various senses. One should not come under their grip, for 
they are the obstacles that beset a person’s path’. 


The objects of the various senses are the objects of the 
world, consisting of sound and the other elements. There is 
‘desire’ when they are wanted, ‘aversion’ when they are not 
wanted. In this sense, desire and aversion for objects are 
inevitable. 


But here the text proceeds to indicate the scope for 
independent human activity and for (the commands and 
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prohibitions of) the Veda. Whoever is engaged in fulfilling the 
dictates of the Veda must, as a preliminary step, avoid the grip 
of desire and aversion. A man's nature in the above-mentioned 
sense, associated with desire and aversion, will impel him to 
act according to its own dictates, and this will lead him to 
abandon his own proper duty and assume that of another. But 
desire and aversion can be controlled by cultivation of their 
opposites. And when a man follows this course he begins to 
see the world from the Vedic standpoint and no longer falls 
under the grip of desire and aversion. 


Therefore the text says ‘One should not come under the 
grip of desire and aversion’. They are ‘The obstacles that beset 
a person's path' in the sense of being obstacles to the person 
travelling the path to the highest good, like highwaymen 
ambushing the road.*" 


^ 
3. The knower of the Self is worthy of worship. For he 
knows the Absolute in its supreme form, the supreme abode, 
the repository of all desires."* The whole universe lies in the 
Absolute. The latter ‘shines clear’ because whatever shines by 
its own light shines clear. Those seekers of liberation who are 
desireless, and free even from noble desires, and who worship 
and serve a knower of the Self just like the supreme Deity — 
those wise souls go beyond human seed, they do not ever 
again have to enter a womb. For the Vedic text says, ‘He does 
not again take his pleasure anywhere'. So the meaning of the 
verse is that one should worship a knower of the Self. 


In the next verse the Upanishad explains how the main 
discipline of the seeker of liberation is renunciation of desires. 
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Whoever dwells on seen or unseen objects with desire, 
pondering on their qualities, is later reborn along with those 
desires, which constitute tendencies towards action, in circum- 
stances where he may be able to realize them. 


But the case with one whose desires are already fulfilled 
by his knowledge of the supreme metaphysical reality is 
different. His Self has been withdrawn from its lower form, of 
the nature of nescience, and ‘restored’ to its true form. In the 
case of such an one, whose Self has been 'restored', all urges 
to good or bad action are already dissolved and destroyed 
even while the body yet remains alive. Desires no longer arise 
in him, as their cause, nescience, has been destroyed. 


If all this is so, then the gaining of the Self in its true form 
must be greater than any other gain, ? and one might suppose 
that there should be resort to much repetition of Vedic texts 
(pravacana) and other such means to gain it. To obviate this 
idea, the text argues as follows. 


This Self which we have just explained, the highest goal 
of man, 1s not to be attained by much repetition of Vedic texts. 
Nor is it to be attained through scholarship or ability to 
understand the meaning of books, nor by much learning. 


Then how is it attained? The man of knowledge who 
wishes to obtain the Self obtains the Self through that wish 
and not through any other means. For he is already ‘fully 
attained’ by nature. 


Next the text goes on to describe the nature of that 
‘attainment’ of the Self which the enlightened man achieves. 
He ‘illumines’ his own ‘body’, that is to say his own nature, 
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as the supreme Self.” The meaning is that when a person 
obtains enlightenment the Self manifests like a pot or other 
object brought into light. So the gist of the verse is that the 
sole means to obtaining the Self is a praying and longing for 
the Self to the exclusion of all other desires. 


Next the text declares that strength, diligence and ascetic 
practices, associated with renunciation of the world, are 
needed as auxiliaries to praying and begging for the Self. For 
(as the verse puts it) the Self cannot be obtained by one who 
has not the strength that comes from devotion to the Self. Nor 
can it be obtained by one whose diligent concentration on the 
Self is undermined by attachment to such worldly objects as 
children and possessions (literally cattle) and the like. Nor can 
it be obtained by acts of severe self-discipline (tapas) per- 
formed outside the framework of renunciation. The word 
‘tapas’ in fact here means knowledge, while 'linga' means 
adopting the insignia of a monk. *' So the real meaning of the 
phrase is that the Self is not to be obtained through knowledge 
without renunciation of the world. Whatever man of 
discrimination or knower of the Self struggles for know-ledge 
through these means, namely strength, diligence, renunciation 
of the world and knowledge arising through severe 
self-discipline, his soul enters the abode of the Absolute. 


How does it enter the Absolute? The ‘rsis’ or men of direct 
vision, having known this Self, feel perfect happiness and 
contentment in this knowledge, and not in external means of 
satisfaction such as pampering the body. They have attained 
the supreme Self in its true form. They are without attachment 
and other such psychological defects and their sense-organs 
are controlled and at rest. 
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They are identified with the non-dual Absolute, which is 
all-pervading like the ether, and not merely identified with it 
in its conditional and limited form. They are ‘wise’ in the 
sense of having perfect discrimination and self-control, being 
ever collected and concentrated by nature. They enter into the 
Absolute totally on the death of the body, as the ether 
apparently enclosed within the pot (ghatakasa) throws off the 
appearance of limitation by its external adjunct (the pot) when 
the pot is broken. It is in this way that knowers of the 
Absolute enter the Absolute."? 


0, 
o d 


4. Absence of self-praise, absence of ostentation, non-injury 
to living creatures, not being put out of countenance when 
wronged by another, upnghtness and absence of crooked 
dealing, service of and obedience to the Teacher (acarya) who 
teaches the means to liberation, cleanliness, both of the body 
through washing it with earth and water and also of the mind, 
by removing such impurities as attachment by meditating on 
their opposites, firm adherence to the path of liberation, 
restraint of the lower self so that it keeps to the right path, 
indifference to the prospect of enjoyment of material objects 
now or in the future, clear appreciation of the evils attendant 
upon birth, death, old-age and disease and the pain involved 
in life — these and other qualities to be mentioned later are 
called ‘knowledge’ for the reason to be explained below. In 
regard to the present verse, we may add that old age brings 
such evils as loss of intellectual power and physical vigour 
and exposure to contempt and ridicule. Diseases means those 
involving headaches and the like. And it has to be remem- 
bered that evils are of three kinds according to whether they 
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arise naurally in one's own organism (illness, etc.) or are 
inflicted by another living being or are the work of elemental 
forces (earthquake, famine, etc.). 


The verse can also be explained as saying that birth, death, 
old-age and disease are pain, and the virtue in view is that 
which enables one to see the evil in unnecessarily submitting 
to this pain. Even this only means that birth and the rest are 
called pain because they bring pain, not because they are pain 
literally. It 1s from the constant perception of pain and evil in 
birth and the rest that there arises indifference to the enjoy- 
ment of the objects of the senses and of bodily enjoyment. It 
is then that the senses and mind turn to the Self within, with 
a view to know that Self. 


Amongst the further virtues called ‘knowledge’ are 
absence of love for attractive objects, absence of feeling of 
deep intimacy in which you identify your very being with that 
of another, as when one feels happy or sad according to 
whether another person is happy or sad, or feels that one is 
alive or no longer alive according to whether he 1s alive or 
dead. This, says the text, applies to children, wife, home and 
the like, and also to other close people such as one's family 
and servants. Because absence of love for attractive objects 
and absence of feelings of deep intimacy are to be pursued for 
the sake of knowledge, they are called knowledge. 


A further virtue here called ‘knowledge’ 1s constant equi- 
mindedness at the advent of the pleasant or the unpleasant, 
where one does not feel elated at the arrival of the pleasant or 
angry when faced with the unpleasant. 


Another such virtue is the undeviating conviction in regard 
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to Me, the Lord, held with unbroken concentration, that no 
one higher than the Lord Vasudeva exists, so He alone is my 
refuge. Such unbroken concentration 1s devotion, and such 
devotion 1s knowledge (in the sense described above). 


Resort to solitary places is also called knowledge in this 
sense. ‘Solitary’ means either naturally solitary or artificially 
rendered so by removal of filth and measures to obstruct the 
entry of dangerous animals such as tigers or snakes. And 
‘solitary place’ means a solitary spot in the forest, or by a 
river, or on a sand-bank or in a temple. And 'resort' to places 
means habitual resort to them. And this is called ‘knowledge’ 
because in solitary places the mind feels calm, so that it is 
here that truly productive meditations on the Self and other 
themes take place. 


A further instance of ‘knowledge’ in the above sense is 
dislike for the society of men. It means only dislike of the 
society of ordinary, uncultured, undisciplined men, not the 
society of the cultured and the disciplined, as this is an aid 
towards knowledge. 


Again, constancy in knowledge-remembrance of the Self 
is called ‘knowledge’. And so, lastly, is dwelling on the good 
results of true metaphysical knowledge, for it is from this that 
application to the means for acquiring such knowledge 
proceeds. The means are the absence of self-praise and the rest 
just detailed. Metaphysical knowledge of the truth arises when 
these means are matured through meditation on the Self. The 
purpose and result of metaphysical knowledge of the Self is 
liberation, which means cessation of transmigratory life. The 
qualities of absence of self-praise and the rest are called 
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‘knowledge’ at the end (of the series of Gita verses in which 
they are enumerated) because they are for the sake of 
knowledge. And what is other than these is ignorance, 
indulgence in crooked dealings and so forth. One must realize 
this well so as to get rid of them. For they are the cause of the 
continuation of transmigratory life.*? 


S. 
«* 


5. A divine nature (daivi prakrti) leads to liberation from 
transmigratory life, and the two kinds of demoniac nature lead 
to bondage. So the Lord proceeds to describe the divine 
nature, to promote pursuit of it, and that of the two demoniac 
natures, that they might be avoided. 


The divine spiritual equipment (daivi sampat) consists of 
the following qualities. Absence of all timidity. Purity of mind 
expressed in absence of deceit in all human dealings. 
Acquisition of information on spiritual and metaphysical 
topics, such as the nature of the Self, etc., from the Veda and 
the Teacher, and assimilation of what has thus been learned 
through one-pointed concentration on it till it becomes a 
matter of direct experience. Devotion to this work of assim- 
ilation of knowledge is the chief item in the divine or virtuous 
equipment. On whatever course a man is qualified for, 
possession of any of the qualities here mentioned betokens a 
virtuous nature. 


Charity means distribution of food and the like to the best 
of one's ability. Outer restraint (dama)*** means suppression 
of the activity of the outer senses, for He will refer later to the 
suppression of the activity of the inner organ (mind) as 


*peace'. 7? 
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Ritualistic sacrifice — which means such sacrifices as are 
enjoined in the Veda; going through one's own Veda (svà- 
dhyàya), which means reciting the Rg or other Veda as the 
case may be; self-discipline (tapas), which means the 
self-discipline of body, speech and mind to be mentioned 
below;* uprightness and simplicity are to be maintained all 


the time. 


Harmlessness, which means causing injury to no living 
beings; truth-speaking, which means speech which avoids both 
the untrue and the unpleasant; control of anger, which means 
self-control even when insulted or struck by others; peace, 
which means bringing to a halt the operations of the mind; 
absence of all back-biting; compassion for all creatures in 
pain; control of the senses in the presence of desirable objects, 
gentleness and absence of all cruelty, modesty, not being 
fidgety, which means absence of all unnecessary movement of 
the organs of action — these virtues, also, are part of the 
equipment. 


Fire (tejas), which means here ‘resolution’ and not 
“brilliance of complexion’; forbearance, which means not 
allowing feelings of anger to arise even when one is insulted 
or struck; this is different from the ‘control of anger’ 
mentioned before, which meant control of feelings of anger 
once they had arisen, buoyancy, which is a certain cast of 
mind that overcomes fatigue when it assails the body and 
senses and keeps them active; cleanliness, which is of two 
kinds: external cleanliness, which is effected with earth and 
water, and internal cleanliness, which consists in purity of 
mind as exemplified by absence of deceit and attachment, 
inoffensiveness; absence of excessive self-esteem. These are 
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the qualites making up the divine spiritual equipment. 
‘Divine’ means ‘belonging to those who are born for a divine 
lot and are destined for an auspicious future’. 


Next the Lord describes the characteristics of one of 
demoniac nature. Ostentation, or advertising your own 
spirituality; pride, or intolerable conceit over your wealth or 
connections, excessive self-esteem; anger; sarcasm, like telling 
a blind man he can see splendidly or an ugly person that he 
looks handsome or a man of low birth that he is an aristocrat; 
ignorance, meaning wrong ideas, arising from absence of 
discrimination on the subject of what ought not to be done — 
all these are the characteristics of one born to undergo a 
demoniac life... 


Such men do not know what to do to promote their own 
real interests, or what to avoid doing so as to avoid harm to 
themselves. They lack inner and outer cleanliness, good 
manners and truth-speaking. They look upon the world in a 
spirit of cynicism. They deny that there is any basis for a 
moral law. They deny that there is any God to control the 
world in the light of a moral law. They affirm that the whole 
world comes into being through sex-union alone. They do not 
admit any other productive or guiding force to cause the 
existence of the world, such as the merit and demerit arising 
out of actions in former births and the like. The only cause 
they admit for the presence of living creatures is lust. This is 
the crude materialist view... 


They are afflicted by egoism, which means that they 
attribute distinction to themselves and all manner of virtues 
which they may or may not really possess. Egoism in this 
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form is called spiritual ignorance (avidyà) and is the worst of 
all vices and the root of all evil behaviour. They resort to 
force to overcome their enemies, prompted by desire and 
attachment. They also suffer from pride, that mental illness 
which inevitably causes people to transgress the spiritual law. 
They feel longing for women and other objects of enjoyment, 
and anger at unpleasant events. The demoniac souls suffer 
from these and many more vices. 


Moreover, they feel hatred against Me, the Lord, present 
within their own body and the bodies of others and witnessing 
the activity of their minds. They hate Me and transgress My 
commands, and cannot tolerate the virtues of those on the true 
path (whom they attack and criticize in every way they can). ^" 


e. 
heod 


6. (Now, says the text, we shall mention the defects that 
living beings must overcome. Of these) anger is that disturbed 
state of mind, marked by sweating and trembling of the body, 
that occurs when one is struck or abused. Elation is the 
opposite mental state, caused by the attainment of something 
deeply desired and marked by tears and the tingling of the 
body with joy. Rage is a peculiar contortion undergone by the 
mind in the face of something unpleasant. Greed, or the desire 
to get hold of the possessions of others, includes avarice, the 
refusal to part with one's own riches on proper occasicns. 
Confusion (moha) is the inability to see what has to be done 
and what has not to be done. Hypocrisy 1s the display of one's 
own righteousness. Aggression 1s the desire to harm others. 
False-speaking is lying. Also mentioned are over-eating, 
back-biting and jealousy or inability to tolerate the advantages 
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of others, as well as lust and anger, understood as desire for 
physical intercourse with women and objection to what 
prevents it. Finally there is mention of absence of self-control. 
These characteristics are called ‘non-yoga’ (ayoga), for they 
represent distracted states of mind where it does not attain 
concentration. Their eradication is based on yoga. 


What are called ‘yoga’ in this sense? The text specifies 
absence of anger and elation and the rest, namely the 
opposites of the various non-yogas. They are called so many 
*yogas' because their nature is mental concentration. The text 
further specifies generosity, especially the sharing of one's 
goods with those who request it. By ‘renunciation’ (tyaga) the 
text means the emphatic rejection of all pleasures in this world 
or the next, along with the means to attain them. Rectitude 
means uprightness and absence of all trickery in thought, word 
and deed. Gentleness means being gentle, ‘sama’ means strict 
control of the mind, ‘dama’ means strict control of the senses. 


Next another general definition of yoga is given, namely 
“Absence of conflict with any living being’. For conflict 
occasions pain for living creatures, and there is no pain 
without conflict. Where no creature suffers, there, verily, yoga 
reigns. 


Next the text speaks of nobility (arya). It means absence of 
meanness and the bearing of a noble one (an àrya). Also 
mentioned is absence of cruelty, coupled with contentment. 
Contentment implies that the mind is just as light when one 
does not obtain what is needed as when one does. 


Now, complete absence of conflict with all living beings 
is possible only in the case of a wandering ascetic 
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(parivrajaka). Therefore the word ‘iti’ 1s inserted to show that 
the three virtues beginning with nobility, as well as the others 
mentioned before, are not incompatible with life in any stage 
and are prescribed for persons in all stages. They apply to, and 
must be practised in, all stages of life in common. Whoever 
practises them ‘Penetrates everywhere through his know- 
ledge’, which means he becomes liberated.*” 


3$, 
ho d 


7. Now the three-fold self-discipline (tapas) is explained, 
self-discipline of body, speech and mind. Bodily self- 
discipline consists of honouring deities, Brahmins, elders and 
sages, also in absence of duplicity, continence and harmless- 
ness. These are called the bodily austerity because they are 
acts carried out by the body with its organs. For the Lord will 
say later, ‘Whatever act is done through these five factors of 
action..." ^? 


The self-discipline of speech 1s as follows. Speech here 
means speech which is true and pleasant and ministers to the 
hearer's real interests in this world and the next, without 
awakening anxiety. If one communicates with another and all 
or any of these specifications are lacking, one is not practising 
self-discipline of speech. Even if what one says is true, and 
one or more of the other characteristics are lacking, one is not 
practising self-discipline of speech. The same holds true if 
what one says 1s pleasant, without one or more of the other 
characteristics. And the same is also true if what one says is 
to the hearer's interest, but one or more of the other 
characteristics is lacking. 


But it is a very high degree of self-discipline in speech 
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when what one says is calm and useful and avoids evoking 
dismay. An example of such speech would be, ‘Be calm, my 
child. Apply thyself to repetition of thy Veda and to the 
practice of yoga and all will be well with thee'. Repetition of 
one’s Veda according to the traditional rules is also a part of 
the self-discipline of speech. 


Self-discipline of mind is as follows. There should be 
peace of mind, calm of mind bringing purity. There should be 
cheerfulness, a certain state of mind that comes out in a 
radiant expression on the face. There should be silence, which 
means control of the mind. For control of speech depends on 
control of the mind, and the effect is here used by a figure of 
speech to mean the cause. If the text then goes on to add 
‘control of mind’, this means control of mind in general, while 
silence only meant control of mind in so far as it affects 
speech. 


Also required for mental self-discipline is purity of 
intention, meaning absence of deception when dealing with 
others. ^^ 


0, 
~~ 


8. And so we conclude that the father had an additional 
discipline in mind as an aid to knowledge of the Absolute. 
And he taught a form of self-discipline (tapas) because self- 
discipline is the most potent aid of all. Of all regular means to 
definite ends, it is recognized in the world that self-discipline 
is the most important. That was why Bhrgu accepted 
self-discipline as a means to knowledge, even though his 
father had given him no special instruction about it. 
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And that self-discipline was the concentration of the senses 
and mind, for that is the means to apprehension of the 
Absolute. The Smrti says: ‘The supreme form of self- 
discipline is the one-pointed concentration of mind and senses. 
It is better than all other spiritual duties and is called the 
supreme spiritual duty". *! 


S. 
“~~ 


9. Now the text lays down the measures that aid the 
renunciate in his pursuit of right knowledge, such as truth- 
fulness and the like. They are predominantly virtues associated 
with withdrawal from worldly life (nivrtti). 


This Self is attained through truthfulness, through giving 
up deceit, and also by self-discipline (tapas), which means 
one-pointed concentration of senses and mind, undertaken on 
the principle ‘The supreme form of self-discipline is the 
one-pointed concentration of mind and senses'."? This, and 
not the rigour of severe fasting and the like, 1s the highest and 
most useful form of self-discipline, because it is directed 
towards vision of the Self. ? 


This Self, then, is attainable through efforts towards right 
vision, associated with brahmacarya, which here means 
abstention from all preoccupation with sex. The word 
‘constant’ has to be applied to truthfulness, self-discipline and 
efforts towards right knowledge severally, on the analogy of 
a lamp which, placed in the centre of a room, lights up 
everything in the room.*?^ And the text will later say, ‘In those 
in whom there is neither crookedness nor deceit nor 
cheating...”43 
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What is the Self to be obtained with the aid of these 
measures? There is a pure golden-coloured light in the ether 
of the lotus-shaped heart within the body which can be seen 
by the renunciates (yati) who strive with effort (yatana) and 
have rid their minds of anger and other defects. That is the 
Self, and it is obtained by the renunciates who constantly 
practise truthfulness and the other measures enumerated 
above, and not by those who only practise them 
intermittently. ^6 


4 

10. The means for understanding this Upanishad (the Kena) 
dealing with the Absolute (proceeds the Teacher speaking in 
the Upanishad text) are self-discipline, etc. Self-discipline 
(tapas) 1s control of the body, senses and mind. By restraint 
(dama) the text means cessation of all unbridled activity. By 
ritualistic action (karma) it means the Agnihotra and the like. 
For it is found that direct vision of the truth (tattva-drsti) 
accrues through purity of mind, and only to one who has been 
purified by such practices. In the case of one whose impurities 
have not been removed by such practices, on the other hand, 
it is seen that either no knowledge of the Absolute arises, or 
else wrong knowledge arises even after they have been 
properly taught, as in the case of Indra and Virocana and 
others. ^? 


Knowledge, therefore, arises through self-discipline and 
other practices performed either in the present life or in many 
previous ones, as is implied in such a text as, ‘The things 
taught here become evident only to that great soul who has 
supreme devotion to God and the same devotion to the 
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Teacher as he has to God'."* And we also have the following 
text from the derivative literature, namely, ‘Men acquire 
knowledge through the exhaustion of (the effects of) their evil 


acts’. 


4 

11. Now the text goes on to outline what one has to do to 
achieve devotion to knowledge in its highest form. One must 
be equipped with a pure intellect, void of all deceit. One must 
keep the body and mind firmly under control. One must 
abandon the pursuit of sense-objects, which evidently means 
one must avoid all objects of pleasure and make use only of 
those objects which enable one to maintain the body in 
existence, and even in regard to these one must give up 
attachment and aversion. 


The next stage involves resort to solitary places such as 
forests, rivers, sand-banks and caves, along with great 
moderation in eating. These measures are an insurance against 
sleep and other obstructions (at the time of long meditations) 
and hence contribute to lightness of mind. There must also be 
strict control over the activity of speech, body and mind, by 
which the text means to imply that all the senses and faculties 
of action must be reduced to their minimum activity. There 
must also be ‘dhyana’ and ‘yoga’, where ‘dhyana’ means 
protracted dwelling on the pure essence of the Self, and ‘yoga’ 
means making one’s whole life concentrated on meditation on 
the Self alone. By specifying that ‘dhyana’ and ‘yoga’ must be 
*constant', the text seems to imply that no other duties are to 
be carried out, such as repetition of mantras“ or the like. And 
the mention of *dispassion' (vairagya) means constant indiffer- 
ence to and absence of thirst for present or future objects. 
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*Ego-sense' (aharikara), meaning identification of the Self 
with the body, senses and mind, must also be abandoned, 
likewise physical force, 1f associated with lust, attachment and 
other passions. The text cannot mean the abandonment of 
bodily strength as such, as this is inseparable from the body, 
and so one cannot abandon it. One must also abandon pride, 
which follows close upon elation and leads one to transgress 
the spiritual law, as the Smrti points out when it says, ‘He 
who feels elated becomes proud, and after becoming proud 
transgresses the spiritual law’.“*’ Also to be rejected are desire 
and aversion. And even when all the typical failings that 
afflict the senses and mind have been overcome this is not the 
end. One must also give up the habit of receiving anything 
from anyone else, either to help maintain the body or to help 
carry out spiritual tasks. 


Such a person is without any sense of possession. He is a 
renunciate of the (highest) paramahamsa order, not even 
personally concerned with the maintenance of the body, and 
hence a man of peace. He is.an ascetic (yati) who has 
withdrawn from all personal endeavour and is devoted to 
knowledge. He is fit to ‘become the Absolute’ ^? 


Having ‘become the Absolute’ he attains the serenity of 
the Spirit within. By his very nature he is incapable of any 
grief or desire. One cannot suppose that the one who is awake 
to his own nature as the Absolute feels desire for an object he 
does not possess.... 


He sees all creatures ‘the same as himself’, that is, he 
sympathizes with their pleasures and pains as if they were his 
pleasures and pains. The phrase does not mean that he sees all 
other creatures as himself, as this characteristic will be 
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mentioned in the following verse when the text says, ‘He 
knows Me through devotion'. Thus devoted to knowledge, he 
acquires supreme devotion to Me. This “supreme devotion to 
Me' is none other than knowledge, this being the characteristic 
of the fourth kind of devotee of the Lord, as explained earlier 
in the words ‘Four kinds of people worship Me’.*” 


Through this knowledge, here spoken of as devotion, he 
knows Me. That is, he knows the supreme Spirit, both under 
all the distinctions and variety set up by external adjuncts, and 
also in its true nature without them, pure like the ether. He 
knows Me, that is, in My pure form, as non-dual, as pure 
homogeneous Consciousness, birthless, deathless, beyond 
decay, beyond fear, beyond destruction. Having known Me 
rightly, he enters Me forthwith. Not that the Lord means that 
the knowing and the entering are anything different, since the 
‘entry’ consists in no more than the certainty that the final 
goal of knowledge is nothing other than this, as is implicit in 
the text ‘Know Me as the knower of the body in all bodies". ^^* 


Here you might object and suggest that there was a 
contradiction. For when anyone knows anything, he knows it 
once and for all: he does not need to devote himself to 
knowledge of it. On your view (i.e. on the Advaitin’s view), 
such an objector might complain, the text does not mean that 
he became aware of the Lord through knowledge, but only 
through devotion to knowledge. 


But this objection does not apply. For the word 'devotion' 
(in *devotion to knowledge") here refers to the fact that 
spiritual knowledge, when associated with the right conditions 
for its maturation and rise, and free from obstructing 
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influences, invariably results in the permanent conviction that 
one is immediately aware of one's own Self in its true nature. 
‘Devotion to knowledge’ refers to that state of knowing where 
one has immediate awareness of one's own Self, and knows 
that the knower in the body is none other than the supreme 
Self "5 Such a state is naturally accompanied by the 
renunciation of all action, since action depends on the notion 
of a distinction between the action, its factors and results. And 
the spiritual state above referred to depends on purity of mind, 
absence of pride and other auxiliary factors" which help to 
mature the knowledge that has arisen from the teachings of the 
Vedic texts and the Teacher. 


It has already been explained how this devotion to 
knowledge (jfíana-nisthà) is the fourth kind of devotion 
(bhakti) and superior to the other three." It is through this 
supreme form of devotion (parabhakti) that one knows the 
Lord as He really is, and immediately afterwards one loses all 
sense of difference between the knower of the body (ksetra- 
jfia) and the Lord. So there is no contradiction when it 1s said 
*He becomes aware of Me through devotion (bhakti) in the 
form of devotion to knowledge'. 


It 1s this aspect of Gità teaching that confirms the teaching 
of the Upanishads, Epics and Puranas and all the derivative 
literature, inasmuch as they all teach renunciation of action as 
the final doctrine. We have such texts as ‘When they have 
attained knowledge, they leave home and take up the life of a 
wandering mendicant’,““* ‘Wherefore mental renunciation is 
said to be the greatest of the acts of self-discipline’ ,“”” ‘Renun- 
ciation is superior to everything"? Here in the Gita?! 
‘renunciation’ means ‘renunciation of action’. There are also 
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other texts from the Smrti such as ‘Having renounced this 
world and the world to come and the Vedas'*? and ‘Giving up 
both the spiritual path and what is against the spiritual path". ^? 
And we have explained how there are other texts here in the 
Gita which have the same meaning, ^* 


You cannot claim that these texts (coming from such 
respectable sources) are meaningless. Nor can you say that 
they are merely eulogistic passages, for they appear in 
passages specifically dealing with their own subject (viz. 
renunciation). 


Further, liberation means absorption in the true nature of 
one’s own inmost Self, beyond all modification and change. 
One who wishes to go to the eastern sea cannot do the exact 
opposite and associate with someone going to the western sea. 
Devotion to knowledge means a determined effort to keep up 
the thought of the inmost Self in a continuous stream. To try 
to combine that with action would be a contradiction, like 
going towards the western sea when your goal was the eastern 
sea. Those who know the truth about the various means of 
knowledge (pramana) are convinced that there is a contra- 
diction between knowledge and action: they stand as far apart 
as a mountain and a grain of mustard-seed. Hence it stands 
proved that devotion to knowledge is only possible if there is 
complete renunciation of action.*? 


K? 
«* 


12. The Lord says, ‘This’, meaning ‘this knowledge of the 
Absolute which is going to be expounded in the present 
chapter and which has already been taught in earlier chapters 
too’. He refers to it as ‘this’ so as to evoke it in the hearer’s 
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mind. The word ‘but’ marks this kind of knowledge off as 
special. 


This right-knowledge is the direct means to liberation, as 
is shown by such texts as ‘Vasudeva is all',55 ‘All this is the 
Self’,*°” ‘One only without a second, * ‘But they who think 
otherwise (and do not attain to spiritual sovereignty) will find 
their fate decreed by another and will attain only a "perishable 
world"? $° I will teach unto you this most secret knowledge 
(proceeds the Lord), unto you who do not cavil. It is know- 
ledge associated with direct experience, and having achieved 
it you will have been liberated from evil. 


It is called the ‘King of Sciences’ because it is the most 
brilliant. Knowledge of the Absolute outshines all other 
sciences. It is also the ‘King of Secrets’. It is likewise the 
‘Purifier of all Purifications’. Its power of purification is 
beyond all description, since it reduces to ashes at a stroke all 
the merit and demerit arising from many thousands of lives. It 
is said to be direct knowledge because it is immediate, like 
knowledge of pleasure and the like. Some things which are 
valuable in some respects are found to be in conflict with the 
spiritual law (dharma), but this self-knowledge of the Self is 
not in conflict with the spiritual law. With all this it might be 
thought hard of attainment, so the Lord says it is something 
easy to learn, like discrimination of jewels. And to prevent the 
supposition that it will bring no lasting benefits, because easy 
activities requiring little effort usually bring little reward and 
great rewards require great efforts, the Lord adds that its 
reward is everlasting. Hence one should make sincere efforts 
to acquire knowledge of the Self. ^9! 
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But, says the Lord, those who do not have faith in this 
knowledge of the Self, who deny both its existence and its 
rewards, those sinful beings who believe the demoniac 
principle that the physical body is all and who live to satisfy 
their vital instincts alone,“ they could never be supposed to 
attain to Me, the highest Lord, even in a dream. That is, they 
could not even attain to mere devotion (bhakti), one of the 
subordinate phases of the path leading to Me.“ Such persons 
certainly have to return. Where do they return? To further 
transmigratory life associated with death, the path which 
includes experiences in hell and in animal bodies.“ 


e. 
d 


13. Those who worship Me thus with devotion (bhakti), with 
all desires for external objects restrained, not desirous of any 
gain but filled with love — to them I grant insight into My 
true nature, whereby they realize Me, the Lord, as their own 
Self. Who are these people? Those whose minds and senses 
are focused on Me. 


Then the Lord proceeds to answer the question, ‘Why do 
you give your devotee right insight into your true nature? To 
destroy what obstructions?’ I think compassionately of their 
true welfare, He says. Seated in the heart of their personality, 
their inner organ (mind), I destroy their darkness of delusion, 
which consists in false cognition (mithy4-pratyaya) proceeding 
from non-discrimination. This I do by ‘the lamp of wisdom’ 
in the form of discriminating knowledge. 


This ‘lamp of wisdom’ is filled with the clear oil of 
devotion (bhakti), 1s fanned by the breeze of ardent longing 
for Me, has intelligence purified by celibacy and other 
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observances for its wick, has a dispassionate mind for its base, 
is protected by the chimney of an imagination that is 
withdrawn from sense-objects and unstained by attachment 
and aversion, and is shining with the right-insight that arises 
from constant one-pointed meditation.*9 


$ 
d 


14. Which group understands yoga best? Those who are 
constantly engaged in action for the sake of the Lord in full 
concentration and as mentioned in verse 55 of Chapter Eleven 
of the Gita, and who meditate on the Universal Form (of the 
Lord), resorting to nothing else? Or those others who give up 
all desires and renounce all action and meditate on the 
Absolute as characterized above, that 1s, without any external 
adjuncts and beyond the reach of senses and mind? The 
adjective ‘manifest’ (vyakta) is generally used to mean ‘falling 
within the range of the senses and mind’, this being the 
implication of the root ‘afij’ (from which the word ‘vyakta’ is 
derived). But the Absolute as the Imperishable (aksara) is the 
opposite of this and not accessible to the senses and mind. The 
reference is to those who meditate upon it as already 
characterized, and its nature will be explained further below. 
Which of the two classes are better versed in yoga? 


In his reply, the Lord postpones his remarks about those 
who worship the Absolute in its unmanifest form for the 
following verse, and speaks for the present of those devotees 
(bhakta) who concentrate their minds on Himself, the supreme 
Lord in the form of the whole universe, /?' the Lord and 
sovereign Master over all lesser masters and powers, the 
Omniscient One whose vision is unclouded by the darkness of 
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attachment and other passions. If any members of the latter 
class are ever concentrated in the manner described in the 55th 
verse of the Eleventh Chapter of the Bhagavad Gita, and if 
they worship Him with supreme faith, then He values them 
highest of all. They pass their time day and night with their 
minds fixed on Him without a break, so that it 1s but right to 
say that He values them highest. 


Are the others, then, not valued so high? Listen to what is 
said in their case. These are the ones who are in every way 
devoted to that which is beyond the range of speech because 
it is not subject to determination by any of the means of 
knowledge. Devotion (upasana) is defined as approaching near 
(upa) something laid down in the Veda as an object of 
worship by making it the object of one's thought, and 
remaining (āsana) a long time in its proximity through a 
stream of identical images that flows continuously like a 
stream of oil.... 


Those (who practise meditation on the Absolute in its 
unmanifest form) attain to Him, intent on the good of all 
living beings. They practise true withdrawal of the senses, and 
are equiminded in the face of the pleasant and the unpleasant. 
It hardly needs to be said that they reach Him, as He has 
already said, ‘I deem the enlightened man to be My very 
Self.“ You cannot say that those who are the Lord Himself 
are ‘valued highest’ or ‘not valued highest’. 


Still, even though the difficulties of those who live intent 
on performing action for the sake of the Lord are great, the 
difficulties of those others are greater. Here the reference is to 
those who acquire a vision of the supreme Self and identify 
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themselves with the Absolute or the imperishable Principle 
(aksara), their minds having acquired a taste for meditation on 
something unmanifest. Their difficulties arise from the need 
(on their path) to rise above self-identification with the 
body.*” 


S. 
ho d 


15. The phrase ‘My devotee’ means one who has made over 
his whole being to Me, the Lord, the Omniscient One, the 
supreme Teacher, Vasudeva. My devotee is one whose 
intellect is possessed by the idea that everything he sees, 
everything he hears, everything he touches, everything 
whatever, is nothing but the Lord Vasudeva. Possessed of 
right knowledge in this way, he becomes fit for obtaining 
knowledge of the supreme Self, that 1s, My nature. In short, he 
attains liberation.“ 


S. 
hd 


16. ‘If you want concrete perception of this,"? bring over a 
fig from that great banyan tree'. He did it, saying as he 
showed it, ‘Here it is, I have brought it, holy Sir’. Uddalaka 
said to him: ‘Cut it up’. ‘It is cut’, replied the other. Then the 
father said, ‘What do you see?’ Svetaketu replied, ‘I see seeds 
that seem as small as could be’. “Take one of them, my dear 
son, and cut it again’. ‘It is cut’. ‘All right, you've cut it. What 
do you see?’ ‘I do not see anything at all, holy Sir’. 


Then the father said, ‘My dearest son, when the seed of the 
fig-tree was cut, you did not see the heart of that seed. And 
yet, my dearest, it 1s apparently from this subtle heart of the 
seed that the great banyan tree proceeds as effect, standing 
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there with its great thick trunk and myriads of branches and 
blossoms.... 


‘Therefore have faith, my dear one’. It is from the subtle 
(invisible) principle of Being that this whole gross universe of 
name, form and action proceeds. What has been ascertained on 
the basis of reason and revelation together is usually rightly 
comprehended. But a mind that is attached to the external 
objects and given over to the natural instincts and inclinations 
will find extremely subtle points impossible to understand 
without very strong faith. That is why the Teacher says, ‘Have 
faith’. When there is faith, the mind can be concentrated on 
the point one wishes to know about, and this enables one 
eventually to know it. Compare such texts as ‘My mind was 


elsewhere’ .*” 


S. 
ho d 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XII 
References to Extracts are in bold type 
(List of abbreviations, pp 379-381; Bibliography, pp 382-400) 
Gonda, 1.362. 
Cp. above, Vol.III, 45. 
Cp. $B. XLi.viii.6, quoted Silburn, 70. 
See present chapter, 55. 
Atmànanda, 85f. 


In Advaita these are not directly qualities of the soul as such, 
as they are in Vaisesika teaching, but qualities of the mind- 
body complex with which the soul 1s falsely identified. 


When the body is tired, the agent and experiencer feels tired; 
when the mind is agitated, he feels agitated. 


Speech, grasping or carrying, going about, excretion and 
generation. 


To qualify as an act in the full sense, a piece of activity has to 
be consciously directed to an end, and this end will be either 
in line with or against the Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. 
Trivial bodily movements of which we are hardly conscious do 
not count as action. 


Bh.G.Bh. XVII.14-16. 
T.S. VI.in.10.5. 


Brhad. Liv.16. Cp. Sankara's Commentary to this passage, 
present chapter, 78. 


Ibid. 

This is only explicable if actions produce regular results. 
Brhad. IIL11.13. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.10. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XII 


See above, Vol.III, p.6. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.18. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 (introduction). 
Brhad. Bh. I.v.2. 


Sankara derives the word vrksa (tree) legitimately from the 
root vrasc, ‘be felled’. 


Cp. Mund. Bh. 11.8, Vol.II, Chapter VI, section 4, Extract 3. 
Cp. Bh.G.Bh. XV.3. 


‘aSvattha’ is taken as ‘a’ (not) + ‘sva’ (tomorrow) + ‘ttha’ 
(stand). 


Brahman from the root brh or brnh, to swell, etc. 
Katha Bh. IL iii.1. 
Yama, the god of death, is speaking. 


The majority of people think in this way. Just a few pursue the 
means to the attainment of a higher world after death. As for 
efforts towards knowledge of the Self, they are rare indeed — 
that is the meaning. Sac. Katha Bh. Lii.5 and 6. 


Viz. the Veda and Smrti. 


To be understood in a technical sense, not a popular sense. The 
reference is to the performance of rituals as enjoined in the 
Veda to the accompaniment of prescribed meditations of 
various kinds relevant to the rituals in question. 


On this latter path, cp. Chapter XIV, section 2, below. 
Ś.B. Xlii.6.13. 

Cp. Manu Smrti XII.88. 

Brhad. Bh. Li.] (introduction). 
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37 
38 


39 


40 
41 
42 


43 
44 


45 
46 


47 
48 
49 


Katha ILiii.1, cp. above, 9f. 
So far untraced. 
Cp. Note 24 above. 


The Bh.G. was apparently composed at a time when only three 
Vedas were recognized (Bh.G. IX.17). Sankara conforms to the 
Bh.G. view here, though elsewhere he accepts the Atharva 
Veda as canonical. Cp. present chapter, 76f. 


Omniscience means, for Sankara, not knowledge of all the 
details of this illusory samsara, but knowledge of the Self 
which underlies it, the only reality. 


Reading brahmano visva-srjo dhàma with D.V. Gokhale. 
Le. in the previous verse, Bh.G. XV.1. 


Le. their efforts pertain to the human sphere, not to the divine 
realms above the earth or to the sub-human life on the earth or 
in the realms beneath the earth. 


Except through liberation, of course. 


In practice, Sankara identified the abode of Visnu with the 
Absolute. Cp. Katha Bh. Liii.9. 


Bh.G.Bh. XV.1-4. 


Modern philology derives the word ‘asura’ from the root ‘as’, 
to breathe, in harmony with the first alternative. 


Brhad. Bh. Liii.1. 
Brhad. Bh. Liv.10. 


This applies directly to man in the three higher castes, 
Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya, but only with qualifications to 
others. The Südra may acquire spiritual knowledge through the 
Puranas and Epics but may not study the Vedic texts or 
perform Vedic ritual. Cp. present chapter, 71ff. What about the 
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foreigner standing outside the Hindu pale altogether? Even he 
is not excluded from all forms of traditional teaching. Cp. 
below 122f., where it is explained how ‘all human beings as 
such’ can eam knowledge of the Self. 


Reading ipsati with Sac. for the iksati of the G.P. Ed. 
Aitareya Aranyaka ILiii.2.5. Taitt. Bh. ILi.1. 

Cp. Prasna Bh. I.7 and 1.8. 

Mund. 1.11.10. 

Prasna Bh. 1.9. 


When the older texts of the Upanishads were composed there 
were hardly any towns in India (cp. Frauwallner G.I.P. I., 47), 
so householders in villages stood for householders in general. 
Because towns had grown up in the meantime, Sankara had to 
explain to his readers that the phrase was not intended to 
exclude householders living in towns. 


Originally the idea was that when the moon waxed it was 
being filled with ‘nectar’ (amrta, the immortalizing beverage 
consumed by the gods), and when it waned this was because 
the nectar in it was being consumed by the gods. 


Chand. V.iv.2. 
Cp. B.S.Bh. IILi.6, below, 35f. 


Absurd because it would make the Veda expound more 
difficult methods for the highest goal, liberation, when easier 
ones would have sufficed. 


At B.S.Bh. IILi8. Deussen quotes A.D.S. 1Li2-3 in this 
connection. Cp. 38f. below and Note 102. 


On this theory, one's deeds in life ‘a’ condition one's 
circumstances (but not one’s deeds) in life ‘b’, our deeds in life 
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‘b’ in turn condition our circumstances (but not our deeds) in 
life ‘c’. 


Brhad. IV.iv.2. Le. the acquired aptitude and skills that 
accompany a man to his new birth are not limited to one birth 
only. 


The sky is assumed to form a kind of roof. The space from the 
earth to that roof is the antariksa. Beyond the roof, and 
consequently invisible, is svarga or heaven. 


Here Sankara is simply following his text. 


Lit. “By the maxim of the crow and the palmyra fruit’. A crow 
alighted on a palmyra tree, and by a rare unlucky chance the 
fruit fell and killed it. So the meaning is, ‘By an extremely rare 
chance’. Jacob, Handful, 11. 


Ait. ILi.1. 


Brhad. IV.iv.2. See Sankara's Commentary on this passage, 
present section, Extract 24. 


Compare the case in modern times of professional boxers who 
have been known to carry on a large proportion of their contest 
in total oblivion of their surroundings. 


Chand. VIILxv.1. 


The Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, the three higher castes, 
constitute the twice-born. 


Le. through meditation on the Five Fires or on other prescribed 
themes connected with the ritual. 


Chand. Bh. V.x.3-8, with omissions. 
Chand. V.x.8. 


Cp. Brhad. Bh. [V.iv.2, trans. Madhavananda, 491. The 
reading in the present B.S.Bh. passage should be vidya-karma, 
not avidya-karma, cp. Hacker, Texte, 114, footnote 3. 
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Brhad. IV. iv. 1-4. 
Brhad. IV iv.1. 


Chand. V.ii.3. The various stages of the cyclic passage of the 
soul borne aloft to the moon in watery smoke and redescending 
to earth in rain are symbolized as ‘oblations’. The ‘fifth 
oblation of water’ is the man’s seed, derived from food into 
which rain has at one stage entered, passing into woman at the 
time of conception. It ‘comes to have a voice’ when born as a 
baby. 


Brhad. IV.iv.3. 
Not caterpillar, as found in some versions. 


Truth, knowable through the Veda and crowned by direct 
experience, is one and invariable. Human conjecture implies 
alternative views and hence falsity. Here, as so often in 
Sankara, the alternative views of human conjecture are grouped 
in contradictory pairs. The Sankhyas explain transmigration on 
the view that the organs and the soul are all-pervading, that 
neither of them requires to be displaced for the sake of the new 
embodiment, that the soul does not act and that only the senses 
begin to act anew in a new body through the prompting of 
merit and demerit arising from past action. The Buddhist takes 
the opposite view that neither the soul nor the body are all- 
pervading — both are atomic in the temporal as well as the 
spatial dimension — and that it is the soul and not the senses 
which acts. Similarly, the Vaisesika and Jaina, while both 
contradictory to the Sankhyas and Buddhists in believing that 
transmigration involves the passage of a finite entity from one 
already existent body to another, adopt positions that contradict 
one another mutually. The Vaisesika holds that it is the mind 
that moves from one body to the other, while the all-pervading 
soul, being motionless, does not. The Jaina, who does not 
admit mind as a separate category, makes the soul limited to 
the size of the body and supposes that it is the soul that moves 
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86 
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88 


89 


90 
91 
92 


to the new body in re-incarnation. B.S.Bh. IIL4.1. 


Immediately after the end of the passage from B.S.Bh. IIL1.1 
translated in the preceding Extract, the Commentary introduces 
an objector who claims that the soul must leave the body 
enshrouded by the subtle elements but not by water. The 
passage in question, Chand. V.iii.3, however, mentions water 
but not subtle elements. 


Cp. Vol.II, Chapter VI, section 3, Extract 3. 
Chand. VI.1i1.2. 
Chand. V.iii.3, V.ix.1. 


B.S. IILi.6, Sankara’s Commentary on which appears in the 
immediately following Extract. 


B.S.Bh. IILi.2. 


The only continuous ritual fire maintained by the householder 
was the Gaharpatya. For Soma offerings, and larger sacrifices 
generally, other fires were lit from the Gaharpatya. Of these, 
the Ahavaniya was square in form and placed to the east. It 
was the fire into which libations cooked in the Gaharpatya 
were poured. Renou and Filliozat, Tome 1, Sect. 703. 


It is the faith (Sraddha) with which the sacrificer performs the 
ritual that endows it with the power to bring about future 
effects. 


Chand. V.iv.2. The Vital Energies of the sacrificer offer the 
libation of the ‘water’ of his past sacrifices into the ‘fire’ of the 
‘other world’, as a result of which the sacrificer acquires a 
vaporous body on the moon. 


$.B. XI.vi.2.6. 
B.S.Bh. IILi.6. 
For the Five Fires, cp. Chapter XIV, section 3, below. 
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The Northern Path (cp. Bh.G. VIIL24) is the Path of the 
Flame, for which see Vol. VI, Chapter XIV, section 3, below. 


For the Ahavaniya fire, cp. Note 87, above. 
T.S. Lvi.8.1. 

Brhad. VIu.2. 

Brhad. Bh. VI.i1.9. 


Anandagiri quotes from the Veda ‘te và ete ahuti hute 
utkramatas te antariksam àvisatah', a text which means that the 
oblations go to the atmosphere and thence into rain, then down 
into crops and finally through food into the embryo. He quotes 
Manu III.76: ‘Oblations duly offered into the fire reach up to 
the sun. Rain proceeds from the sun. From rain comes food 
and from food living creatures'. Brhad. Bh. I.v.2. 


Chand. V.x.7. 
B.S. IILi.9, Gambhirananda, 571f. 


Deussen (System, Chapter XXXIII) maintains one could find 
a distinction in Sankara between moral conduct, which 
conditions one’s next life on earth, and ritual, which conditions 
life in other worlds. Certainly, when the opponent appears to 
deny this, he is contradicted, present section, 46f. Cp. also 
Note 159, below. 


Cp. ADS. ILi.2-3. 
Chand. V.x.7. 
Brhad. IV.iv.6. 


A man’s total stock of unfructified merit and demerit might 
include both heaven and hell. It follows that all his merit and 
demerit could not begin to fructify at the same time. 
Govindananda. 


M.Bh. XII.290.18 
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Cp. Manu Smrti XII.55. 

Chànd. V.x.5. 

As they are at Chand. V.x.3. 

At Chand. V.x.6. B.S.Bh. IILi.8. 


The ascent to the moon is for the particular purpose of 
enjoying the fruits of sacrifices there. 


Katha II.6 or 1.11.6. 
R.V. X.xiv.1, as explained by Sayana. 


As usual in the B.S.Bh., Sankara distinguishes Badarayana 
from Vyasa. Here he attributes to the author of the Sutras 
(identified by him with Badarayana) a reference to Vyasa, 
whom he regarded as a separate person and the author of the 
M.Bh. and the Puranas. As S. Mayeda has shown (U.S. English 
trans. ad loc.) U.S. XVI.67 probably should not be taken as 
implying that the Vedanta Sütras were composed by Vyasa. 
That verse probably refers to the Upanishads (Vedanta) on the 
one hand and to the M.Bh. and Puranas composed by Vyasa on 
the other. 


Samyamana Pura, the abode of Yama. 

Katha 1.1.1 ff. 

B.S.Bh. IILi.13-15. 

Chand. VI.viii.6. 

Prasna I1I.9. 

‘Mind (dissolves) into the Vital Energy’, Chand. VI.viii.6. 


oo me 


undergoes transmigration. It hardly seems to differ from the 
soul in the ‘subtle body’ as described at B.S.Bh. IV.ii.8, with 
which the present Extract concludes. 
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Reading vidya-karma, cp. Note 74, above. 
Brhad. 1V.i1.38. 

Brhad. IV .iv.2. 

Ibid. 

At BS. IV.i1.5. 

B.S. IV ii.6. 

Chand. V.iii.3. 

BS. IlLi2, cp. above, 37f. 

Brhad. IV.iv.5. 

Manu Smrti 1.27. 


Brhad.llLii.13. Here the conception of karma is widened to 
include other actions as well as ritual. It has been claimed 
(Silburn, 119) that this is the earliest example of ‘karma’ being 
used in this sense in all the ritualistic teaching. 


Le. by the merit and demerit arising from past work. 


lf work was eulogized, the statements about it should not be 
taken literally. 


Reading mürdha-nadi with Govindinanda’s Ratnaprabha, cp. 
B.S.Bh. IV.ii.17. Hence the splitting of the skull required to be 
performed on the funeral pyre, as attested by the mediaeval 
poet Sir Dasa, Sūr Sagara, ed. Vajapeyi, Pada 86. 


Notice that nescience (avidyà) is here subsumed under the 
wider concept of ‘passion’, klesa. This is a usage belonging to 
the school of Patafijali rather than Advaita, and its presence 
here and elsewhere in Sankara's writings may point to the 
influence of the Yoga school, perhaps early in his career. 
Hacker, Sankara der Yogin, passim. Sankara's authorship of 
the Vivarana on the Yoga Sūtra Bhasya, however, has now 
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147 


148 


149 
150 


151 
152 


apparently been disproved. See T S Rukmani, Yogasutra- 
bhasyavivarana of Sarikara, Delhi, 2000, xvff. 


Chand. VI viii.6. 


Katha ILii.7. Sankara is thinking of the power of the last 
thought before death to determine one's next life, as mentioned 
at Bh.G. VIIL6. See Sac’s tika to Katha Bh. IL11.7 and Brhad. 
Bh. IV.iv.2. For the latter passage, see present section, Extract 
24. 


B.S.Bh. IV.ii.1-8 (selected passages). 
Reading parimanatasca. 

$B. VIILvii.2.11. B.S.Bh. IV.ii.9-11. 
Brhad. IV .iii.36. 

Brhad. IL1.17. 

Brhad. IV ii1.9. 

Brhad. IV iii.11. 

Brhad. IV .ii1.7. 


On this conception and its meaning in the Brhad., cp. 
Frauwallner, G.LP., I., 63-65. Sankara interprets it here as 
meaning the deity that presides over the organ of sight. 


Brhad. IILii.13. But Sankara interprets this to mean that it is 
the presiding deities, not the actual organs, that are meant here. 
Cp. the following passage from his Commentary ad loc: ‘In 
every case the words "voice", etc. refer to their presiding 
deities; the organs themselves do not depart before liberation'. 


Le. the presiding deities depart and return on waking. 


They withdraw from their seats at the extremities of the body 
and unite with the subtle body in the heart. 


Prasna VI.3-4. 


Presumably the five organs of perception, the five organs of 
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action, the mind and intellect. 


On the world of Brahma, cp. Vol. Vl, Chapter XIV, section 2, 
below. 


Bh.G. VIII.6. 


According to Anandagiri it means pursuit of the discipline laid 
down at Y.S. 11.29-30: harmlessness, truth-telling, non-stealing, 
continence, non-hoarding of possessions, cleanliness, content- 
ment, asceticism, assiduous recitation of the Veda or repetition 
of OM and worship of the Lord. 


Parisankhyana. Sankara gives an example of what this means 
at U.S. (prose) paras 112-116. 


Brhad. 11.11.13. 


Anandagiri explains the meaning as follows: Prescribed 
knowledge is meditation, etc. Prohibited knowledge is the sight 
of naked women, etc. Non-prescribed knowledge is that of 
pots, etc. Non-prohibited knowledge is that of grass beneath 
one's feet, etc. Prescribed action means ritual sacrifices, etc. 
Prohibited action means the killing of Brahmins, etc. Non- 
prescribed action is ordinary going about, etc. Non-prohibited 
action is blinking, etc. Professor Hacker takes the second item 
(sight of naked women) to be ntualistic in character and quotes 
a parallel passage from B.S.Bh. llliv.ll as evidence that 
Sankara knew of and disapproved of ‘Vamacara’ Tantrika 
cults, Texte,114, footnote 3. His conjecture may be confirmed 
from Madhusüdana Sarasvati’s Comm. to Sarvajiiatman S.S. 
111.18, where the latter refers to ‘improper cults’ in discussing 
this passage. 


That is, good worldly deeds promote better conditions for 
one’s next life on earth, whereas rituals are the governing 
factor in experience of heavenly joys, which cannot be 
everlasting. Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.1-2. 


Above, VoL IV, 5f. 
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N.Sid. III.126. 

Brhad. ILiv.5. 

Brhad. IV.iv.21. 

Ibid. 

B.S.Bh. IV.1.15, cp. above, Vol.I, 43. 
See below, Vol. VI, Chapter XVI. 
B.S.Bh. Li.1. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. 


An originating injunction -(utpatti-vidhi), contrasted with an 
injunction of application (viniyoga-vidhi), is the general in- 
junction to perform a big ritual, for which big ritual there may 
be subordinate injunctions implying subordinate rituals which 
also carry stated rewards. Both these classes of injunction are, 
rather confusingly, called original injunctions (apürva-vidhi), 
obedience to which brings a reward. The exception is those 
specifying injunctions which merely specify which course a 
ritualist should take out of several to which he has already 
been prompted before hearing the present specifying 
injunction. These are called restrictive injunctions (niyama- 
vidhi) They are regarded as a kind of prohibition, and no 
reward is promised for their observance, though failure to 
observe them would spoil the ritual. 


Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. 

B.S.Bh. I.i.4. 

Ibid. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. 

Ibid. 

Rahula Sankrtyayana, 689f. 
B.S.Bh. IlLiv.38. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XII 
$.B. XLii.6.13, quoted at Vacaspati, Bhamati, Catuhsitri, Eng. 
trans. p.84, with Note 71. 

The fourth and menial caste. 
$.B. XI.v.3.13. 

Chand. VIIi.1. 

Prasna I.1. 

Chand. V.xi.7. 

Manu Smrti X.4. 

Ibid. X.126. 

Chand. IV.iv.5. 

Gautama Dharma Sūtra XII.4. 


Sankara is required by his B.S. text to cite the Smrtis debarring 
the Südra from hearing the Veda, and cites them as they stand. 
But later he adds texts showing that the Südras may hear the 
Epics and Purànas and that some of them attained enlighten- 
ment, which he was not explicitly required by his text to do. 


Gautama Dharma Sitra XII.4. 
Manu Smrti IV.80. 
Gautama Dharma Sütra IX.1. 


Vidura, counsellor especially to the Kauravas, was the son of 
a slave-girl, but known as 'the wisest of the wise'. Dharma- 
Vyadha, a flesh-selling huntsman, was accounted ‘learned in 
the Vedas and in all the knowledge of a Brahmin’, which 
knowledge was assumed to have been attained in a previous 
birth. 


M.Bh. XII.327.49, G.P. Ed., Vol.III, 689. Bards and musicians 
and actors of the Südra caste were present at the great royal 
sacrifices to give recitations from portions of the Epics and 
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197 


198 


199 


200 


201 
202 
203 


204 


205 


206 


Puranas that they themselves had composed. See Josi, T.L., 47. 
B.S.Bh. Liii.34, 36-8. 
Mund. 11.3. 


This would refer to the soul as conceived by the Sankhya 
philosophers. 


Mund. L1.1. 


The sacrificer and his wife and the sixteen priests required for 
an elaborate sacrifice, which must have been a rather costly 
affair. 


Le. mere ritual without symbolic meditation on the instruments 
and factors of the ritualistic act. Cp. Mund. Bh. 1.11.7. 
Mund. Lu.7. 


Le. through attaining any world that one will have oneself 
created through sacrificial action in the way laid down at S.B. 
VÍ.ii.2.27. Cp. Silburn, 70. 


As a symbol of willingness to serve. 
Mund. [ii.12. B.S.Bh. Liii.21. 


This is how Sankara glosses the ‘brahma-vid’ of the 
Upanishad, here taking ‘brahma’ (the form that ‘brahman’ 
assumes in a compound word) to mean the Veda. 


Mund. 11.5, here under comment, mentions all four Vedas, 
including the Atharva Veda, to which it itself belongs. Does 
that mean that the Mundaka Upanishad is partly a later work 
than the Bh.G., which recognizes only three Vedas, (cp. Bh.G. 
IX.17)? 


The last is the science of determining the Vedic calendar and 
fixing the most auspicious dates for sacrifices. 


Manu Smrti XII.95. 
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Mund. Bh. 1.i.4-5. 


The immediate reference is to earlier words in the text under 
comment, viz. Brhad. Liv.16. But cp. also above, 5. 


Suresvara (B.B.V. Liv.1795) connects ‘yaga’ with ‘tyaga’, 
renunciation. The reference here and in the following sentence 
is to Pürva Mimamsa Sütras IV.1.27-28, which distinguish 
between sacrifice (yàga, yajfia), oblations (homa), and giving 
in charity (dana). 


Brhad. Liv.10. The gods do not like it that any man should 
“become all this universe’, for then he ‘becomes’ their own 
Self and they cannot prevail against him. 


Katha ILi.2. 
Bh.G. III.37. 
Manu Smrti II.4. 
Brhad. IV.iv.22. 


In Sankara, the path of ritualistic action (karma màrga) is 
precisely what does not lead to liberation. It is contrasted with 
the path of liberation (moksa màrga) as mentioned at Bh.G.Bh. 
IL21. 


Taittirtya Brahmana IILx.xi.1. Cp. Suresvara, N.Sid. 122. What 
is required is right vision, but the ritualist befogs himself with 
the smoke from his own sacrifices. 


Brhad. Bh. Liv.16 and 17. 


At Ait. Bh. Li.1 (introduction) Anandagiri explains the ‘five- 
fold optional rituals’ as so called because they involve wife, 
son, meditation, wealth (to pay for the materials and the gifts 
to the priests) and physical performance of the ritual. Cp. 
Gambhirananda, Eight Upanisads, Vol.II, 11, footnote. 


Brhad. II.v.1ff. 
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234 
235 


For more information on 'seven-fold', see Madhavananda, 137ff. 
Selected from Brhad. Bh. I.v.1 and 2. 

M.Bh. XIV.16.12, G.P. Ed., VoL IV, 291. 

Ibid. XIV.19.7. 

Ibid. XIV.43.26. 

Bh.G. XVIII.66. 

Bh.G. V.10. 

Ibid. V.11. Bh.G.Bh. I.1 (introduction). 


In the polemical parts of his writing Sankara uses the word 
Sankhya to stand for the followers of the philosophical school 
of that name. But long before that school arose there was an 
earlier stage of the Sankhya philosophy in which the monistic 
intuition of the upanishadic sages had not been abandoned, and 
Sankhya and Yoga were simply names for different methods 
of spiritual enquiry. The Bh.G. belongs to that stage, and the 
*Sankhya' of the Bh.G. is an Advaitin and not a dualist. 


Le. who have never married or entered the householder's state. 
Echoes Mund. IlI.ii.6. 


The ‘like’ probably means all action apart from ritual per- 
formed on account of injunctions in the Vedic texts or Smrti. 
Charity, acts of asceticism, fulfilment of special vows, fasting, 
etc., would be examples. 


M.Bh. XII.204.8, G.P. Ed., VoL III, 539. 


cp. Meister Eckhart, ‘One should run into peace, but not begin 
in peace’. Walshe, Vol.II, 187. 


Brhad. IV.iv.22. 
Bh.G. V.6. 
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Bh.G. V.11. 
Bh.G. XVIII. 
Gokhale quotes M.Bh. Asvamedha Parva 46.18. 


In the following verse the Lord avers that the reason for this is 
that “No one can ever remain a moment without acting, for 
everyone is necessarily prompted to act by the "constituents" 
bom of Nature’. Only those who discriminate the Self from the 
‘constituents’ through knowledge attain to actionlessness. 
Bh.G.Bh. II.3 and 4. 


Anandagiri glosses ‘sattva’ here not as a ‘constituent’ but as 
the power to apprehend things as they truly are. 


Bh.G. V.13. 

Ibid. Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.10. 

A pre-Sankara Vedantin is being addressed. 

See above, Vol.IV, Chapter X, section 2, Extract 2. 


The action of the spells and the sugar is to suppress some 
properties (Sakti) of the substance in question and introduce 
others in their place. Cp. Suresvara, B.B.V. IILiii.30-31. 


$B. XLii.6.13. 
Chand. Li. 10. 
Manu Smrti XII.91. 


Self-knowledge cannot, for Sankara, be a direct result of 
action. 


Purification (or preparation) is one of the four ‘fruits’ admitted 
even by the Mimamsakas as possible results of action, the 
others being production, attainment and transformation. Cp. 
above, Vol.IV, Chapter X, section 1, Extract 12. 


$ B. Xlii.6.13. 
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263 


Manu Smrti IL27ff. 
At Manu Smrti XII.91. 
Manu Smrti XII.50. 


On the three ‘constituents’, cp. above, Volll, Chapter V, 
section 5, Extract 6. 


An epithet for the god Yama. 


Lit. Mahat and Avyakta, but Kullüka's Comm. on Manu 
explains that the reference is to the two deities presiding over 
these principles, one of which must surely be Hiranyagarbha. 


Note that Manu Smrti XIL90 gives an interpretation of the 
terms 'pravrtti' and ‘nivrtti’ in which *nivrtti does not mean 
‘cessation from action’ (as it normally does in Sankara) but 
"the disinterested performance of ritual associated with 
meditation’. 

Kullüka, thirteenth century AD, reproduces the view that 
Sankara here dismisses. 


So that descriptions of the results of evil deeds are not mere 
lurid fantasies designed to frighten people onto the nght path 
(arthavada) but are authoritative statements of fact. 


Which can only be human souls in a fallen condition. 
T.S. 1.1.1.4 and Lv.1.1. 


Manu Smrti IIL69 and 70 explain how the sacrifice to 
Brahman is the giving of metaphysical teaching, the sacrifice 
to the departed ancestors is laying down offerings for them, the 
sacrifice to gods is through libations in the sacred fire, the 
sacrifice to the ‘unshriven dead’ (ie. those who have died 
without due ceremony and who consequently haunt the earth 
like ghosts) is through offerings laid out at night on the 
ground, the sacrifice to men is through hospitality to guests. 
These are the five great sacrifices incumbent on the twice-born 
householder. 
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Manu Smrti II.28. 


Le. at Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.22, especially the passage trans. 
Madhavananda, 523f. Brhad. Bh. HLiii.1, introduction. 


The word vidya (knowledge) in this context means knowledge 
of the hidden symbolic significance of the ritual and of its 
relation to presiding deities, allied to meditation on that 
knowledge. 


Chand. IV xvii. 10. 

Chand. 1.1.10. Chand. Li.1ff. treats of OM. 

They are a pre-condition in that they purify the mind. 
From Brhad. IV.iv.22. 

Such as Chand. 1.1.10, quoted above. 


Brhad. Lv.2. In Sankara's Commentary on this passage he 
makes ritual performed with 'knowledge' in the sense of 
‘knowledge of a piece of sacred lore’ superior to ritual 
performed with ‘knowledge’ in the sense of ‘merit from 
meditation on the symbolic significance of factors in the 
ritual’. He mentions, in particular, the meditation on each of 
the 360 bricks of the fire-altar — one each day separately for 
all the days in a year — where each brick is taken as 
constituting a ‘day’ in the ‘year’ which makes up Prajapati. 
This brings ‘immortality’ (= freedom from rebirth on earth), 
but takes a year to perform. Hence the performance of the 
Agnihotra, with knowledge of the secret lore about the milk in 
it, is Superior as it brings the same result when only done once. 
On the secret lore about milk, cp. above, 39. 


Bh.G. 11.39. 


The ‘yoga-wisdom’ in these Gita verses means that *knowl- 
edge’ which gives the power to engage in action without the 
feelings of self-interest which bind the agent to the result of his 
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284 
285 


286 
287 


action. 
Chand. Li.10. 


The Brahmins of classical India hardly used books. Even in the 
late nineteenth century Deussen noted with amazement that 
Pundit Rama Misra Sastri of Varanasi taught Vacaspati’s 
Tattva Kaumudi Commentary on the Sankhya Karikas (133 
pages in English translation) without the services of a written 
text. Deussen, Erinnerungen, 139. The traditional wisdom was 
in classical times kept in being only through putting into 
practice texts which had been learned by heart and so 
transmitted from generation to generation. It was in this sense 
that the learned Brahmin, who took part in this process of oral 
transmission, was superior to the Brahmin who was not 
‘learned’ and did not. 


Brhad. IV.iv.22. 

Ibid. 

B.S.Bh. IV.i.18. 

Cp. above, 21f. 

Chand. V x.8. 

Aitareya Aranyaka ILi.1. 


The Kena, like the Isa Upanishad, derives its name from the 
first word of its text, in this case ‘kena’, lit. ‘by whom?’ 


Katha IL1.1. 


Anything attained through action belongs to the time-space 
world and is impermanent The Absolute is attainable 
ultimately only through the knowledge that it is your own true 
nature. 


Cp. Note 201 above. 
Mund. Lii.12 
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Vijiana means ‘immediate personal experience’ here. Cp. 
Bh.G.Bh. VIL2, vijfiana-sahitam svanubhava-yuktam. Kena 
Bh. I.1 Introduction. 


Isa 12. 
Isa 9. 


In particular, the longing to attain a higher world, and the 
longing for sons as a means to perform the necessary ritual to 
secure it. 


That is, in comparison with his meditation on deities conjoined 
with ritualistic action, as mentioned above. Sac, M.R.V., 270. 


This interpretation explains how Isa 1l can attribute both 
Avidyà (nescience) and Vidya (knowledge) to the same person 
without self-contradiction. It does so through regarding them, 
from the nescience-standpoint of time, space and causation, as 
successive states. Sac, Ibid. 


G.K.Bh. III.25. 
Taitt. Bh. I.1. 


The term ‘Brahman’ in early times meant the Vedic texts as 
repositories of divine power or the actual divine power resident 
in the texts. If 'svàdhyàya' keeps the texts alive in one's own 
memory, ‘giving out’ creates the condition for them being 
available to mankind in the next generation. 


Taitt. Bh. L1, trans. Gambhirananda Vol.I., 239. 


The ‘krcchra’ or ‘troublesome’ form of fast is specified. On 
this, cp. Note 376, below. 


Taitt. Bh. I.9. 


Le. that of a householder in which a fire is maintained and 
rituals with libations to the gods are possible. The Advaitin 
rejects this view and finds a place for other stages of life 
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307 


308 


309 
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311 


besides that of a householder, according to the traditional 
teachings, viz. student, retired forest-dweller and wandering 
mendicant. 


Le. the householder's — this doctrine is referred to in 
Gautama’s Dharma Sūtra 1.11.35. 

E.g. Isa 2. 

Taitt. II.2. 


So that there is no absolute dependence on being in the house- 
holder's state for purifying one's mind for spiritual knowledge. 


Cp. Brhad. Liv.15. 


This could, as in the case of Vamadeva, refer to knowledge 
attained in an earlier life, cp. Brhad. Liv.10, Ait. 111.5. 


Brhad. IV.v.2, where the great authority on sacrifice and ritual, 
Yajiiavalkya, finds that he has realized the Self and tells his 
wife Maitreyi that he is about to renounce the life of action and 
ritual. 


Just mentioned above. When this leads to the rise of spiritual 
knowledge before or during the householder’s state people just 
break off action then and there. And this shows that there can 
be no rule ‘Spiritual knowledge must arise in the householder 
State’. 


Cp. Vol.IV, 60. The point is made even more emphatically 
above, Vol.V, 89f. Action is a remote, not a direct, cause of 
knowledge. 


On the grace of the Lord as the invariable antecedent of 
knowledge, cp. Bh.G.Bh. X.11. The doctrine that Sankara is 
here combating ignored grace and maintained that knowledge 
arose as an almost mechanical result of the rigid adherence to 
a particular line of action. 


A shrewdly aimed blow, as the ritualist’s path of works cannot 
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include continence, since it is concerned with sons, or 
harmlessness, since it is concerned with the sacrifice of 
animals. 


Sac refers to other texts on the hierarchy of the means to 
knowledge: Brhad. Bh. Liv.2; Bh.G.Bh. X.10, X.11, XVIII.45- 
6; B.S.Bh. IILiv.51, IV 1.18. 


On this important and interesting point Sac quotes B.S.Bh. 
IILiv.20, Mund. Bh. Li.1, introduction; Bh.G.Bh. XVIIL45; cp. 
above, Notes 187, 191. 


Taitt. Bh. 1.11. 
Manu Smrti XII.104. 


A phrase occurring in the text under comment, viz. Taitt. [.11. 
In his Commentary to the passage in question, Sankara 
identifies ‘tapas’ with ‘concentration’. The passage is 
mentioned here because concentration can only be attained 
through preliminary purification of the mind through 
performance of duty. 


Taitt. II.7 and II.9. 
Isa 11. 
Taitt. I.9. Cp. present section, Extract 13. 


Here in this passage Sankara uses the terms ācārya and guru 
synonymously. But in general guru is the wider term. Every 
acarya is a guru, but not every guru is an acarya. The term 
‘guru’ can be applied to any deeply respected elder or teacher: 
but an ácarya must have practical and theoretical mastery of a 
traditional science, such as grammar or philosophy, and be 
capable of imparting it to others. 


A.DS, ILxxi.5 (Gambhirananda). 


Le. knowledge of the Vedic texts by rote. It is the ordinary 
pupil proceeding to a householder's life, not a sage who has 
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330 


received enlightenment, that the text has in mind here. 
At Taitt. 1.9. 


The Teacher at whose house you live as a boy and from whom 
you learn the Vedic texts by heart. It does not necessarily mean 
the Teacher to whom you ultimately repair for spiritual 
instruction. 


Taitt. Bh. 1.11. 
Cp. above, 14ff. 


In particular, they are not eligible for the upanayana or 
initiation ceremony whereby the boys of the three higher castes 
are ‘taken over’ (upanayana) by a guru, acquire their sacred 
thread and become eligible to learn the Veda by heart and so 
are ‘born anew’. Cp. above, 72ff. 


On the ‘constituents’, cp. above Vol.II, Chapter V, section 5, 
Extract 6. 


The objector’s idea was that one could not obey an injunction 
to be restrained if one was already conditioned to be restrained 
by very nature. To this it is replied that conditioning through 
a particular proportion of the three ‘constituents’, such as is 
found in each of the castes, 1s general in nature, supplying no 
more than a natural tendency towards the qualities to be 
cultivated. But the latter do not actually come to fruition 
without willed activity. 


It 1s interesting to find $ama and dama, inner and outer 
restraint, the first two qualities in the famous group of six 
qualities necessary for the Advaita path, mentioned together as 
early as the Gita. At B.S. IlLiv.27 (cp. 118 below) they are 
already found mentioned as the opening qualities of a stereo- 
typed series. The connecting together of this particular series 
of qualities goes back to Brhad. IV.iv.23, but not the actual 
names ‘Sama’ and ‘dama’. 
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See present chapter, 143f. 
Ibid. 


The G.P. Ed. of the Gità and the English translator, A. 
Mahadeva Sastrin, refer to Apastamba Dharma Sūtra Il.ii.2-3, 
D.V. Gokhale to Gautama Dharma Sūtra X1.29. 


Cp. above, 90f. 


In particular, the message to Arjuna is that, as a born warrior, 
he should not desist from battle on account of the loss of life 
his fighting may cause. Bh.G.Bh. XVIIL.41-48 (selected 
passages). 


As celibate student, householder, retired forest-dweller or 
wandering monk. 


In the previous Sutra, viz. B.S. IILiv.25. 


Because, as will appear below, disinterested ritualistic action 
and other forms of purifying action give rise to the desire for 
knowledge. 


Brhad. IV.iv.22. 

Chand. VIII.v.1. 

Chand. VIII v.2. 

Chand. VIII v.3. 

Katha 1.1.15. 

The text is untraced. 

B.S. IlLiv.26, the text at present under comment. 

Brhad. IV.iv.22, quoted above. 

On this group of qualities, cp. Note 330 to the present Chapter. 


Brhad. IV.iv.23. Here the terms ‘sama’ and ‘dama’ are not yet 
found in their stereotyped form, but the text is clearly the 
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source for the later Advaita doctrine of the ‘Six-fold Spiritual 
Wealth’ which begins with those two qualities. 


Sankara’s Commentary on the Brhad. follows the Madhyan- 
dina recension of that work. The fact that he quotes the Kanva 
recension in the B.S.Bh. is part of the evidence suggesting that 
his B.S.Bh. was to a considerable extent based on earlier oral 
or written traditions of Brahma Sütra interpretation. 


Brhad. IV.iv.22, quoted above. 
Taittiriya Samhita Black Yajur Veda II.vi.8.5. 


The statement occurs in a section devoted to the Darsa- 
pirnamasa sacrifice in: which neither Püsan nor crushed 
portions figure. Pusan is the divinity. 


P.M. Sūtra IILii.34. The Mimamsaka rule was that a factual 
statement that could not be related to an injunction in the 
portion of the text where it was found, had to be related to 
some other injunction, in this case to that at Brhad. ILiv.5. 


BS. IILiv.20. 

Bh.G. XVII 25. 

Brhad. IV.iv.23. 

Brhad. IV.1v.22, already quoted above. 
Ibid. 


B.S. IlLiv.26. Sankara here recapitulates what he has said 
earlier in this section. Rituals awaken desire for knowledge: 
inner and outer restraint more directly promote the capacity for 
knowledge. For the horse, see page 112, above. 


B.S. IILiv.25, already quoted. 


The injunctions to perform ritual as they stand are permanent, 
but they will be rendered impermanent when knowledge of the 
Self supervenes, as the sacrificer will then pass beyond 
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competence for ritualistic action. 


Quoted P.M.Bhàsya, VI iii.1. 
Brhad. IV.iv.22. 


The argument has taken a rather formal and theological turn. 
It is assumed at the beginning of the paragraph that a Mimam- 
saka might object that the Advaitin's interpretation of the role 
of Vedic injunctions to ritualistic action would land him in 
the contradiction of taking such injunctions as permanently 
binding in some cases and not in others. Sankara replies on the 
principle of tu quoque by showing that the Mimamsakas them- 
selves do the same. They take the injunction to have an acacia- 
wood sacrificial post as part of a permanent injunction to all 
ritualists ‘for the sake of being able to have a sacrifice at all’ 
(kratvartha), but also as a specialized one to some ritualists for 
the particular personal end (purusartha) of attaining valour. See 
B.S.Bh. IILiv.33, trans. Gambhiránanda, 791, footnote, and 
also Govindananda’s Ratnaprabha Commentary ad loc. 


The presence of the sacrificer’s wife at the sacrifice was of 
crucial importance in Vedic ritual, and thus the widower could 
not be said to qualify as a householder in the full sense. 


Chand. IV.i.1ff. Raikva was a hermit who lived under a cart, 
scratching his sores, yet he possessed the divine knowledge 
and was prepared to communicate it to the rich and well-born 
on his own terms. 


Brhad. III.vi.] and III viii.1ff. Gargi, daughter of Vacaknu, was 
a lady philosopher, apparently unmarried. Unlike her near- 
contemporary Thales, she was not content with the belief that 
water was the ultimate principle of all things, but asked ‘In 
what is water woven warp and woof?’ 


Mentioned in M.Bh. Asvamedha Parva Chapter 7, G.P. Ed. 
VoL IV, 279ff. 
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The term ‘japa’ or ‘mantra-japa’ does not usually refer to 
‘taking the name of God’ with a rosary in Sankara’s texts, but 
to repetition of Vedic verses (mantra). The latter meaning is 
excluded here, as there is reference to ‘all humans as such’, 
which includes those who are not entitled to repeat the Veda. 
Hence, by exception, Sankara probably had the idea of 
repetitions of such formulae as ‘om namo bhagavate 
vasudevaya’ with a rosary in mind here, the repetition of which 
is recommended at Visnu Purana I.xi.55. Repetition of a short 
formula with a rosary is accounted a meritorious act by 
Kumarila (Jha, 227), but it is hardly mentioned elsewhere by 
Sankara. When ‘japa’ is mentioned at Y.S. 1.28, the classical 
commentators, including Sankara, refer only to the repetition 
of Vedic verses and hymns or OM. Cp. also Y.S. IL1, with 
commentaries, and Mandana, B.Sid., 156, with Abhipraya 
Prakasika Comm. of Citsukha, (Anantakrsna Sastri, 530) — 
pranavasya moksa-Sastranam copanisat-prabhrtinàm japah. 


Repetition of OM, etc., says the thirteenth century commen- 
tator Kullüka. This is the formula used by those who regard 
japa as japa of OM or Vedic verses and hymns. 


Manu Smrti 11.87. 
Bh.G. VIA5. 


Unlike the ritual sacrifices, for instance, where the ‘fruit’ will 
not be seen until after death and which may therefore depend 
on conditions, such as eligibility to perform certain ritual, 
which only revealed teaching can lay down. 


For example, the Vedic prohibitions would be an obstacle 
against the Südra learning the Vedas and performing rituals to 
purify his mind for knowledge. But there would be no obstacle 
to his acquiring knowledge through the study or repetition of 
a text from the derivative literature like the Gita. 


Brhad. IV.iv.9. 
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The quotation is untraced. The krcchra penance is a severe 
twelve day fast in which food is reduced each day, with no 
food at all on the last three days. B.S.Bh. IILiv.26-27, 33, 
36-39 (selected passages). 


Le. Bh.G. 12 - IL9. 
Bh.G. IL4. 
Bh.G. IL11. 


Arjuna's proposal to become a mendicant is interpreted as 
entering on the mendicant's way of life. This is not the same 
as renunciation of all duties, which results from the acquisition 
of a new standpoint, viz. ‘I am not the agent’. Bh.G.Bh. II.11 
(introduction). 


Karma-yoga for Sankara is performance of the duties 
prescribed in the Veda and derivative literature without 
attachment to any promised ‘fruits’ and as an offering to the 
Lord with a view to purify one’s mind. 


It is a means to right knowledge, but is itself incompatible with 
right knowledge, as the very performance of yoga-of-action 
implies attributing agency to one’s actionless Self. 


Yoga Sütra 11.30 and 32. The general laws are non-injury, 
non-theft, truth-speaking, continence and non-acceptance of 
gifts. The special laws are cleanliness, contentment, self- 
discipline (tapas), repetition (of OM and Vedic texts and 
hymns) and offering of one’s deeds to the Lord. 


Le. Bh.G. V.6. 


It has survived in Mahanarayana Upanishad 78, but Anandagiri 
calls it a ‘Taittiriya’ text, which suggests that it may have been 
current in that school before being embodied in an Upanishad. 
Anandagiri explains that though the masculine form ‘Brahma’, 
which normally means Hiranyagarbha, is used, it really has the 
meaning of the neuter term ‘Brahman’ (= the Absolute). D.V. 
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Gokhale’s ed. of the Bh.G.Bh. retains the ‘Brahma’ of the 
upanishadic text, other editions have ‘Brahman’. 


Bh.G.Bh. V.1 (introduction) and V.6 (selected passages). 


This world, the world of the ancestors (pitr) and the world of 
heaven (svarga), lying respectively on the surface of the earth, 
in the ‘atmosphere’ (antanksa) between the earth and the ‘roof’ 
of the sky, and in the invisible realm beyond the roof of the 
sky, the “empyrean’ of Christian tradition. They are referred to 
as ‘Bhur’, 'Bhuvah', ‘Svab’ respectively in the three 'ahrtis' 
(invocations) prefixed to the daily Gayatri prayer. 


Brhad. I.v.16. 


See e.g. Brhad. Bh. ILiv.14, trans. Madhavananda, 260f. Cp. 
also the following Extract. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.22. 

Brhad. IILv.1. 

Brhad. IV.iv.22, cp. the immediately preceding Extract. 
To be given just below. 

See M.Bh. XIL241.1-7, G.P.Ed., VolIII, 585f. 

Brhad. IV.v.15 ad fin. 

Brhad. Bh. ILiv.1. 

Bh.G.Bh. IV.11. 


Supposed by the objector to be an authority outweighing the 
indirect testimony of the Upanishads. 


See Chand. VIIL viii. 1ff. 
Chand. VIII ix.2. 


Note the use of the past tense which confirms the view 
suggested above, Vol.IV, 194f, that the Sankhya was no longer 
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a living creative school in Sankara's day. 


Intellect (buddhi), happiness, pain, desire, aversion, effort, 
merit, demerit and latent tendency. This Vaisesika theory of 
the qualities of the soul has already been stated and refuted 
above at Vol.IV, 261ff. | 


The sentence satirizes the Vaisesikas who, having neglected 
the authority of the Upanishads and failed to realize the purity, 
unity and infinity of the Self in their own inner mystical 
experience, indulge in the farce of attributing purely imaginary 
‘qualities’ to the Self and then inventing an intellectual discip- 
line for neutralizing them. If even such reputed intellectuals as 
the Vaisesikas are at sea when it comes to the nature of the 
Self, it shows that it is a difficult subject to tackle without 
upanishadic guidance, and one cannot just rely on one's own 
interpretation of one's perceptual experiences. That Buddhists, 
Vaisesikas and Sankhyas all differ in their theories of the Self 
is a further argument against those theories. 


Kumarila, $.V. Atmavada verse 147, takes the soul as 
imperishable in liberation. But he refers to Yājñavalkya’s 
famous statement “There is no consciousness after death’ 
Brhad. ILiv.12 to show that it ‘seems like destruction’. Sankara 
of course interprets Yàjfíavalkya's phrase differently. 


Chand. Bh. VIII.xii.1. On the possible reference to Gaudapada 
in the last para, cp. above, Vol.I, Chapter I, Note 41. 


Katha Liii.12. 
Reading tad-abhibhavat with Sac. 


The Sanskrit words enclosed in brackets are traditionally held 
to be etymologically related to the word ‘Atman’. 


Brhad. IV iv.23. 
Katha Bh. ILi.1-2. 
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Non-injury, non-theft, continence,  truth-speaking, not 
hoarding, Y.S. 11.30. 


It is like M.Bh. XIL175.38. 
Quoted earlier from Jabala Upanishad, 4. 
Brhad. Bh. IV.v.15. 


In this ancient expression, occurring here in the Upanishad text 
itself, the word ‘sattva’ means 'antah-karana' (= internal organ 
or mind). 


Chand. Bh. VILxxvi.2. 
Bh.G.Bh. I1I.33-34. 


All desires are imagination projected onto the Absolute, so 
when the Absolute is attained, they are attained. Sac. It does 
not mean that the enlightened person has whims that are all 
fulfilled. 


Like A.D.S. Lviii.xxii.2. 


Such ‘illumination’ consists in the mere removal of the 
darkness of nescience. Cp. Bh.G.Bh. X.11, below, 160f. 


Le. tapas (self-discipline) culminating in knowledge. Sac. 
Mund. Bh. III.ii.1-5. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIII.7-11.. 


The word ‘dama’ is etymologically related to Latin dominus, 
domus, German záhmen, French dompter, English tame, 
dominate, domesticate. 


The reference is to the next verse, Bh.G. XVI 2. 
See the following Extract. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVI.1-4, 7-8, 18 selected passages. 
Sankara, Adhyatma Patala Vivarana 12-14. 
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Bh.G XVIIL15. The five factors of action are the agent, his 
vehicle the body, some organ of the body to serve as 
instrument of the act, the various activities of the Vital Energy 
and a divinity presiding over the activity of the bodily organ. 
On the deity presiding over the bodily organ, cp. above, 58. 


Bh.G.Bh. XVII.14-16. 
M.Bh. XII.250.4, G.P.Ed., Vol.I, 593. Taitt. Bh. III.1. 
M.Bh. XII.250.4. 


Severe fasting and other such ascetic practices were regarded 
as leading to the acquisition of occult powers which could be 
used to gain one's worldly ends. 


Le. the word ‘constant’ occurs only once but must be taken as 
applying to everything — truthfulness, self-discipline, effort, 
etc. 


Prasna 1.16. The present Extract is from the Commentary on 
the Mundaka Upanishad. If the Prasna and Mundaka Upa- 
nishads are taken as parts of one text, that text must be the 
Atharva Veda, to which they both belong. Sac maintains that 
Sankara is showing that on this point both the verse texts and 
the prose texts of the Atharva Veda agree, the Mundaka being 
in verse, the Prasna in prose. 


Mund. Bh. IILi.5. 

Chand. VIIL vii. 1ff. 

Svet. VI.23. 

M.Bh. XIL204.8, G.P. Ed., Vol.III, 539. Kena Bh. IV.8. 


Did Sankara have in mind repetition of Vedic mantras (as at 
Chand. Bh. IILxvii.6-8) or the ‘repetition of the Name’, more 
familiar today? Anandagiri’s reference to temple-worship 
points to the latter. ‘Om namo bhagavate vasudevaya’ is 
already mentioned at V.P. I.xi.55. 
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A.DS. Ixiii.4. 


Not a transformation into the Absolute but an immediate 
awareness that one is and always was the Absolute. 


Bh.G. VII.16. 
Bh.G. XIII.2. 


At Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 (introduction) Sankara calls devotion to 
knowledge an ‘actionless activity’. 


The group of qualities explained at Extract 4 above. 
Bh.G. VIL17. 
Brhad. III.v.1. 


Mahanarayana Upanishad, Andhra Recension, section 79. 


Ibid. section 78. The two similar texts juxtaposed and quoted 
in the Adhyatma Patala Vivarana (ed. Bhagavat, 425), provide 
evidence for the authenticity of the latter work. 


Bh.G. XVIII 2. 

A.DS. II xxiii.13. 

M.Bh. XII.329.40 and 331.44, G.P. Ed., VoLIII, 692 and 694. 
Cp. Bh.G. V.13. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.51-55. 

Bh.G. VII.19. 

Chand. VILxxv.2. 

Chand. VI.ii.1. 

Chand. VII.xxv.2. 


External objects are perceived by the Witness mediately 
through the senses and mind. But the qualities of the mind, 
such as its pleasure-pain states, are perceived immediately and 
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directly by the light of Consciousness as Witness. 


The concluding remark shows that Sankara classed the Lord's 
statement that the attainment of knowledge of the Self was 
easy as an 'artha-vàda', a statement made to encourage the 
hearer to pursue a certain course. Such statements need not be 
literally true. So the present statement does not conflict with 
other statements that enlightenment is rare and hard. 


The etymological connection of the term asura (demon) with 
asu = Vital Energy is supported by modern philology. 


Sankara’s use of the term bhakti is complex. At B.S.Bh. 
IILii.24 he associates it with meditation (dhyàna). It was used 
by the later commentator, Bhaskara, to imply dhyana, as the 
B.S.Bh. of the latter shows at III.11.24, samradhanam bhaktir 
dhyànàdinà paricaryyà. At Bh.G.Bh. XI.54, Sankara says 
*exclusive bhakti' is that through which (in the end) nothing is 
perceived through any of the instruments of cognition (senses, 
mind, etc.) but Vasudeva. At Bh.G.Bh. XII.10, he identifies 
the bhakti of the text with jñāna (knowledge). At Bh.G.Bh. 
XIV.26 he speaks of bhakti-yoga as a preliminary to liberation, 
making one fit for liberation and as being ‘of the nature of 
discriminative knowledge'. These texts seem to show that San- 
kara does not allow bhakti to stand as an alternative path, 
along with knowledge, to liberation. When the passage for 
comment says bhakti is the means to liberation, he just says 
that bhakti here means jñāna. Otherwise he makes bhakti a 
subordinate part of the path to jfiana, interpreting it as 
meditation (dhyàna) or discrimination (viveka). 


Bh.G.Bh. IX.1-3. 

Bh.G.Bh. X.10-11. 

Bh.G. XII.3, under comment in the present Extract. 
As described in Bh.G. Chapter XI. 
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upa t ásana = upásana. 
Bh.G. VII.18. 
Bh.G.Bh. XII.1-5. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIII.18. 


Le. of how a large and gross effect can proceed from a small 
and subtle material cause. 


Brhad. I.v.3. Chand. Bh. VI xii.1-2. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE VEDA AND THE TEACHER 


1. The Self can only be Known through the Veda 


Chapter X contained the main passages in which Sankara 
refuted faulty theories of liberation based on an incomplete insight 
into the true nature of Vedic revelation. In Chapter XI came the 
refutation of rationalistic world-theories by rational means. From 
there we passed over to the practical side of Sankara's teaching, and 
in Chapter XII we have just seen the texts indicating the need for a 
spiritual path and stating the prerequisites for following it. In the 
present chapter we come yet closer to the culminating point of 
Sankara's practical teaching, which will be reached in Chapter XV, 
and study in four sections his views about the main instrument for 
liberation, namely the upanishadic texts as communicated by a 
competent Teacher to a qualified pupil. 


In the Extracts of the first section, he establishes that the human 
mind cannot obtain knowledge of the true nature of the Self through 
recourse to the empirical means of knowledge, such as perception, 
inference and argument from analogy, whereas the disciplined and 
purified mind can be thrown into direct contact with the universal 
Self, present within it, through the upanishadic texts. The second 
section describes the nature of Vedic revelation, and explains the 
róle that reason has to play in its interpretation. The third section 
describes the nature of the competent Teacher, and the fourth 
section points out some of the methods the Teacher uses for 
interpreting the texts. 
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(XIII. 1) THE VEDA AND THE TEACHER 


The Extracts of the present section establish the power of the 
upanishadic texts to bring the mind into contact with the Self, and 
also explain how the empirical means of knowledge are unable to 
do so. They are divided into four Groups. Group A consists of two 
texts which bring out the limitations of reason based on sense- 
experience. Reason never has, never can, and never will discover 
unassailable truths in the metaphysical sphere, whatever its utility 
in discovering the laws governing the behaviour of the objects of 
the world. Group B (Extracts 3-7) sweeps away the pretensions of 
the Mimamsakas, the Sankhyas, the Vaisesikas and the Naiyayikas 
to establish the true nature of the human soul on the basis of 
perception combined with inference. This negative prelude is 
important to Sankara, because, if the nature of the Self were 
accessible to perception and inference, it would mean that the 
upanishadic texts were not an authoritative means of knowledge 
(pramana) on this subject. For if perception and inference yielded 
genuine knowledge of the Self, then Vedic revelation about the Self 
would either agree or disagree with that knowledge. If it agreed, it 
would be a mere recapitulation (anuvada) of knowledge derived 
from other sources, and so would not itself be an authoritative 
means of knowledge (pramàna), which, by definition, presupposes 
a previously unknown object; or else it would disagree, in which 
case the texts in question would have to be interpreted as being 
concerned, not with stating a truth, but with incitement to action 
(arthavada). This is precisely the doctrine of the Mimamsakas, who 
wished to eliminate the highest teachings of the Upanishads, as it 
threatened the ritualism on which their livelihood depended. But for 
Sankara perception and inference alone could not yield knowledge 
of the Self. Hence, for him, the upanishadic texts proclaiming the 
Self were authoritative in their own right. 


The Extracts of Group C (Extracts 8-17) show that when the 
knowledge communicated by the Teacher culminates in direct 
experience (anubhava) it attains a realm where the empirical means 
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of knowledge cannot touch it, as the latter depend on the erroneous 
identification of the Self with the individual body and mind, which 
is now broken. None of the empirical means of knowledge can 
apply to the Self. There is no need to attempt to use them to know 
the Self. Nor is there any need to defend the Veda’s highest 
teachings logically by dialectical arguments directed against the 
claims of sense-perception and inference, in the manner of Mandana 
Misra and the later Advaita dialecticians who followed him on this 
path. For sense-perception and inference are valid in the sphere of 
the experience of external objects, but not in the determination of 
the true nature of the inmost Self.' It may seem that if the Self 
cannot be known determinately as an object it cannot be known at 
all But when the spiritual discipline has been fulfilled, when 
discrimination has been achieved, and when superimposition has 
been halted, the Self remains immediately evident in its true nature. 
Nothing is so close, nothing such a joy, nothing so constant and 
ineradicable. All possess this knowledge naturally, the only 
impediment to its clear and full manifestation being ignorance. 
Once the knot whereby the Self has become falsely identified with 
the not-self has been cut by the ‘sword’ of discrimination, the 
not-self no longer has power to blind and delude. Sankara expresses 
this in his Upadesa Sahasri by saying, ‘As the ghee, once churned 
from the milk, cannot be dissolved back into it, so the knowing 
spirit in man, once it has been separated (through discrimination) 
from the unreal mind and body, can never return to the embodied 
state’. 


The Extracts of Group D answer diverse initial objections that 
had been raised in Sankara’s time. One such difficulty has already 
been dealt with at Volume I, p.121f. above. It is formulated as 
follows: ‘If the Absolute were unknown, no one would enquire into 
it. If it were known, then there would be no point in Vedic teaching 
on this theme’. Sankara replies that it is known in a general way, 
but that conflicting views prevail about its particular nature. In the 
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first Extract of Group D he disposes of the argument that because 
the Veda is part of the world-illusion, and thus itself illusory, it 
cannot awaken one to reality. This objection had been raised by 
Kumiarila even before Sankara’s day against those who dismissed 
the world as illusion.’ After Sankara, Mandana Misra was to point 
out that illusions were not without practical efficacy in the world of 
empirical experience, as the illusory objects of the magician’s 
display could inspire the same terror and joy as ‘real’ waking 
objects.‘ Sankara himself speaks in a similar vein of the power of 
illusory dream-visions to affect our waking life. 


In the second Extract, a question is raised asking how, if the 
Absolute is beyond speech, it can be communicated by the Veda at 
all. This question had been raised before Sankara’s day by 
Bhartrmitra? Sankara replies that it can be known through negation. 
It will be seen in Volume VI that he interprets even the supreme 
text ‘That thou art’ as fundamentally a negation. 


TEXTS ON ‘THE SELF CAN ONLY BE KNOWN 
THROUGH THE VEDA’: GROUP A 


1. Moreover, objections based on mere rational considera- 
tions should not be raised on topics which can only be known 
through Vedic revelation. For trains of reasoning on these 
topics that are not based on Vedic revelation, have mere 
human fancy and speculation for their premises, and lack 
certitude, since human fancy is unbounded. The arguments of 
one school of philosophers, though worked out with ingenuity 
and diligence, are inevitably dismissed as mere pseudo- 
arguments by a cleverer school that comes later, while the 
positive arguments of the latter are invariably dismissed as 
pseudo-arguments by others, so that mere logical 
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argumentation can find no final certitude anywhere, on 
account of the varied constitution of the human mind. 


Well, you will say, why can we not regard the reasoning 
of Kapila® or of some other thinker of universally acknow- 
ledged authority as a basis for final certitude? But it is this 
attitude that leads to that very lack of certitude about which 
we are complaining. For we find that these great founders of 
systems, such as Kapila and Kanada’ and the rest, who are 
supposed to have universal authority as thinkers, hold 
mutually opposed views.* 


At this point you will perhaps claim that it is possible to 
clear secular reason of the charge of lack of certitude by 
another line of argument. It is impossible, you will say, to 
deny that firmly founded reasoning exists in such a way that 
the denial will be significant. For the assertion that all trains 
of reasoning are unfounded will itself be grounded on 
reasoning. And the argument will have to rest on the 
assumption that, because some trains of reasoning are without 
foundation, all must be, since they exemplify the same 
process. (But in that case the argument that all arguments are 
uncertain must itself be uncertain.) Moreover, it cannot be 
claimed that all trains of reasoning are unfounded, or all 
worldly dealing would be at an end. For people are found to 
act to promote happiness and ward off suffering in the future 
on the assumption (based on inductive inference) that past, 
present and future are alike. 


Nor is this all. It is by rational processes alone, you will 
claim, that one can determine the sense of a text when there 
are divergent interpretations. One has to refute the specious 
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interpretations and establish the true meaning (through 
reasoning). And Manu has expressed this point in the words: 
*He who wishes to know the spiritual law (dharma) in its true 
form should apply himself diligently to perception and 
inference as well as to the Veda and Smrti. He alone comes to 
know the spiritual law, and no one else, who investigates the 
spiritual teachings of the seers (rsi) in the Veda with the help 
of reasoning that is not in conflict with the Vedic doctrine’? 


And you may even go on to claim that the fact that 
reasoning has no firm foundation 1s really its great merit. For 
it means that one can always reject a faulty piece of reasoning 
in favour of a correct one, on the popular principle, ‘Just 
because my ancestors were crazy, it does not follow that I 
must be crazy too'. So we must conclude that absence of total 
certitude is not a defect militating against the free use of 
reasoning. 


But the Sütra rejects this view with the words, “Because 
even so, there will be no escape from the difficulties'. Reason, 
it is true, has certitude when it is used on certain topics. But 
in the context of the present topic there will be no escape for 
reason from the charge of having no certitude. For the true 
nature of Being, utterly transcendent as it is, and the cause of 
liberation from earthly existence, cannot be so much as 
conceived except in the light of Vedic revelation as inter- 
preted in a traditional school. The subject-matter here is not 
within the realm of perception as it has no form or perceptible 
quality. And we have already explained how it cannot come 
within the purview of inference, etc., as there can be no 
inferential sign.” 
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And there 1s another point. All philosophers who treat of 
liberation regard it as arising from right knowledge alone. 
Now, right knowledge can only be one, as it is conditioned 
(not by subjective human will but) by the nature of its object. 
And only that which subsists in one (unchanged) form is 
ultimately real. Knowledge bearing on that is called ‘right 
knowledge' in ordinary parlance, as, for example, the know- 
ledge that fire 1s hot. All this being so, it follows that where 
there is right knowledge there cannot be conflicting opinion. 
But it is very well known that conclusions arrived at from 
secular reason are in conflict, since they stand in contradiction 
with one another. And it 1s familiar from worldly experience 
that what one secular philosopher propounds as right 
knowledge is demolished by another, and that what he 
establishes is demolished by another in turn. How, then, can 
the conclusions of secular philosophy be regarded as right 
knowledge, when they belong to a domain where uniformity 
is not attainable? 


Again, it is not true that all philosophers agree that the 
theory of him who maintained that insentient Nature was the 
material cause of the world (i.e. the theory of Kapila) is the 
best. So we are not on that account forced to accept his 
opinions as right knowledge. Nor can all past, present and 
future philosophers be assembled together at the same place 
and at the same time so that we could see if their opinions 
coincided on any subject to establish any universally accepted 
‘right opinion’. On the other hand, the Veda is eternal and the 
one source of right knowledge, and hence that which it 
teaches can be a fixed reality. And the fact that the knowledge 
to which it gives rise is right knowledge could not be refuted 
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by all the secular philosophers of past, present and future. 
Hence it stands proved that the knowledge arising from the 
Upanishads is right knowledge. And since it is thus im- 
possible that right knowledge should arise from any other 
quarter, dependence on secular philosophy would involve 
failure to attain release from transmigratory life. Hence it 
follows that the Absolute, as a conscious principle, is the 
efficient and material cause of the world. For this 1s what we 
learn from Vedic revelation and from reasoning conducted in 
conformity with the data of Vedic revelation.” 


d 


2. Asfor that view, mentioned earlier, that as the Absolute is 
already existent and complete it can be the object of the other 
means of knowledge (apart from Vedic revelation), that was 
mere wishful thinking. For the Absolute, having no colour or 
other perceptible quality, is not an object of perception. And 
because it can have no inferential signs (which are derived 
from the observation of regular patterns in previous 
perceptions), it cannot be the object of inference or of other 
indirect means of cognition (i.e. of any means of cognition 
apart from Vedic revelation). On the contrary, the Absolute, 
like the unforeseeable results of our future deeds, is something 
that can only be known from Vedic revelation. And the Veda 
itself says: ‘This insight is not to be gained through dry logic, 
my dear son, but only as taught by another person so as to be 
well understood'.'? And again, ‘Who knows it well? Who is 
able to declare it... the source whence this creation arose?” 
These verses of the Rg Veda’? show that even perfect masters 
(i$vara) cannot understand the cause of the world. There are 
texts from the Smrti on the subject, too, like the following: 
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"These beings are imponderable, one should not approach 
them through dry logic’ and ‘He is said to be unmanifest, 
unthinkable, not subject to modification' and ‘Neither the 
hosts of gods nor the great rsis (maharsi)'É know My origin; 
for I am Myself in every sense the origin of the gods and great 
rsis themselves'. " 

True, it has been said that the Veda itself proclaims that 
reason must be respected, as it enjoins cogitation (manana) 
over and above hearing (Sravana). But this should not be used 
as a pretext for allowing dry logic to gain entry. For in the 
present context only those arguments that are sanctioned by 
the Veda may be resorted to, and that only as an auxiliary to 
the attainment of direct experience. They should run, for 
example, on the following lines. Since dream-experience and 
waking experience are mutually exclusive, they (are unreal 
and) do not affect the Self, and because in dreamless sleep the 
world-appearance is lost and one unites with the Self, the real, 
it follows that only the one Self exists, the real, free from the 
world-appearance. And because the world-appearance arises 
from the Absolute (brahman), it follows, from the law that 
effects are non-different from their material causes, that 
nothing other than the Absolute exists. 


(Reasoning thus conceived is legitimate and even 
necessary;) it 1s the deceptive character of purely logical 
reasoning that the author of the Sutras is going to expose in 
the Sutra ‘Because logical argumentation has no 
foundation..." 
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TEXTS ON ‘THE SELF CAN ONLY BE KNOWN 
THROUGH THE VEDA’: GROUP B 


3. This whole Veda is concerned only with enlightening 
people about the ways of obtaining the desirable and avoiding 
the undesirable which would not be evident from mere per- 
ception and inference. For all men naturally aim to attain the 
desirable and avoid the undesirable. In the case of perceptible 
objects, knowledge of how to obtain the desirable and avoid 
the undesirable comes through perception and inference them- 
selves so that here no one applies to revelation. But no one 
will wish to attain the desirable and avoid the undesirable in 
a future life unless he knows first that his Self (atman) will 
exist in such a life, for we have the example of the 
Materialists (who disbelieve in any future life). Therefore the 
Veda deals both with the existence of the Self in a future life 
and also with the particular details about the means to obtain 
the desirable and avoid the undesirable in such a life... 


If you say that a Self such as will exist in a future life is 
already subject to ordinary perception, that is wrong. For we 
see that the nature of the Self is differently conceived by 
philosophers of different schools. And if there were clear 
knowledge through perception of a Self that would also be 
connected with a future life, then the Materialists (lokayatika) 
and Buddhists would not oppose us and deny that such a Self 
exists.” For, in the case of a pot or other object of perception, 
no one expresses a contradictory view and starts denying that 
the pot exists. Nor will it do to propose the example of 
mistakenly seeing a post as a man as an instance against our 
view. For there is no perception of a man when the post is 
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properly perceived. There can be no dissensions about a post, 
etc., when such objects are properly perceived, whereas the 
Nihilists (Buddhist sceptics) deny the existence of a 
(permanent) Self existing over against any future body, 
though they feel themselves to be an ‘I’ (in empirical life, just 
like anyone else). In fact the existence of the Self cannot be 
established through perception because it 1s outside the range 
of possible objects of perception, and neither can it be 
established through inference, for the same reason, (since 
reason, in Indian philosophy, depends on perception to estab- 
lish a universal law).”° 


It may be objected that the Veda points to signs sufficient 
for an inference that the Self exists, and that these signs hie 
within the range of perception. But this objection is wrong, 
for one cannot perceive the connection of the Self with a body 
in a future life. The Mimamsakas and the Logicians, who on 
this point simply follow the Veda, first come to know of the 
Self through the Vedic revelation and through the inferential 
signs available in worldly experience to which the Veda draws 
attention. Afterwards they begin to imagine that the meta- 
physical significance of the ego-consciousness (aham- 
pratyaya), which is in reality learned only through the Veda, 
has been discovered by themselves in their own private 
speculations. They then say that the Self is accessible to 
perception and inference.” 


~~ 


4. You will say that it has never been proved that all action 
is preceded by nescience. But this view is wrong. Though the 
obligatory ritual can only be known through the Veda, it can 
only be performed by one who is afflicted with nescience. The 
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same rule applies in the case of the murder of a Brahmin. The 
fact that the murder of a Brahmin is a special kind of crime 
can only be known through the prohibitions found in the 
Veda. Even so, it 1s a self-injurious act, and can only be 
performed by one who has defects such as ignorance and lust, 
as otherwise its performance is inexplicable. The same rule 
applies in the case of the daily and occasional rituals.? 


Perhaps you will say that no one who does not know the 
Self as distinct from the body and organs can engage in the 
obligatory ritual.” But this is wrong, as people can only 
engage 1n any kind of action, which 1s always of the form of 
motion and is brought about by the not-self, with the (false) 
conviction ‘I am the agent’. Nor can you claim that self- 
identification with the body and its organs is figurative and 
not false, for, if you did, it would imply that the effects 
produced by such a figurative entity would themselves be 
figurative too.” To explain: 


The (Mimamsaka) opponent's view of action is as follows. 
He holds that one makes a figurative self-identification with 
the body and its organs, and also with his possessions (and 
relatives), like the person in the Veda saying to his son, ‘My 
son, you are my very self",? or as people in the world might 
say, "This cow is my very life’. And this, he thinks, is not a 
false identification, the latter being what would occur when 
one could not perceive what distinguishes a man from a post. 


All this, however, 1s unacceptable. A figurative conception 
is not intended to produce a real result. Its aim, rather, is to 
praise some agent by a comparison expressed without the 
word ‘like’. For example, we have ‘Devadatta is a lion’ and 
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‘The little fellow is fire’. The meaning is that Devadatta is 
like a lion and the little fellow /ike fire in virtue of their 
ferocity and bright expression respectively. It is just a piece of 
eulogy. It does not mean that the figurative expression implies 
that they can do the work of a lion or of fire. Now, a false 
idea will produce the real result of self-injury which one will 
have to experience. But in the case of a figurative notion (no 
self-injury 1s experienced, because) the one who entertains it 
is quite clear that his ‘lion’ is not really Devadatta and that his 
‘fire’ is not the ‘little fellow’. 


Furthermore, action done by the figurative Self consisting 
in the body and its organs would not be done by the real Self 
(claimed by the Mimamsaka opponent to be) revealed by the 
ego-sense. The actions of a figurative lion or figurative fire 
are not those performed by any real lion or fire. Nor do the 
‘ferocity’ and ‘bright colour’ spoken of belong to any real lion 
or real fire and serve their purposes. They are only mentioned 
artificially to supply an eulogy. Those who are being eulog- 
ized well know that they are not a lion or fire, and that they 
cannot act like a lion or fire. If, therefore, self-identification 
with the body were a figurative notion, it would be more 
reasonable to conclude that the action of the body and its 
organs was not mine, that I am not the agent and perform no 
action..." 


Hence it has now been proved that total cessation of 
transmigratory life (samsara) ensues when there is devotion to 
knowledge derived from renunciation of all action. And as 
self-identification with the body is of the nature of nescience, 
there can no longer be a body when nescience comes to an 
end, and hence there can be no more transmigratory 
experience either. 
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And self-identification with the body and its organs is of 
the nature of nescience, without doubt. In ordinary worldly 
life, no one who realizes that he is different from his possess- 
ions, such as cattle, and that they are different from him, 
proceeds to identify himself with them literally.” 


Similarly, it is only an ignorant person who could identify 
himself with the body and organs through lack of discrimina- 
tion, thus making an error like a person mistaking a post for 
a man. One who was not afflicted with nescience and was 
able to discriminate could not do. so. 


As for the self-identification with one’s son instanced by 
the text ‘My son, you are my very self!'? — this is figurative 
usage based on the (close) relation of the son and his father. 
This figurative self of the father can accomplish no end for 
him, such as eating, any more than a figurative lion and figur- 
ative fire could accomplish the results associated with a real 
lion or a real fire. 


Here you will perhaps object that the body and its organs 
must be able to accomplish the ends of the real Self, even 
though they are only a figurative self, as this is implied by the 
authority of the Vedic injunctions to perform sacrifices for the 
unseen gods. But this is wrong, as the body and organs are by 
nature figments of nescience. They are not figurative selves 
(but simply illusions). For it is only through erroneous 
cognition that the relationless Self appears to enter into 
relations with anything. Relations exist only when erroneous 
cognition is in play, and not when it is not. It is only the 
naive, undiscriminating souls in their moments of darkness 
who identify themselves with the body and its organs and 
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think ‘I am tall’ or ‘I am fair’. But when persons of 
discrimination come under the conviction ‘I am distinct from 
the body and its organs’, then this crude identification is not 
made. So the identification of the Self with the body and its 
organs cannot be figurative, as it is not found in the absence 
of erroneous cognition. A figurative notion or a figurative 
verbal expression can only occur when an identical element 
and a distinct element are separately perceived in two 
different subjects, as in the case of a lion and Devadatta, or in 
the case of fire and a young student. 


9$. 
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5. Here," an objection is raised claiming that the identific- 
ation of the Self, that stands beyond the body, with the body, 
as if the body were its own, is figurative and not erroneous. 
But this we cannot accept. For figurative, as opposed to 
literal, use of words is only possible when the difference 
between the two things denoted by the figurative and literal 
usage respectively is patent and familiar to all. For instance, 
regular concomitance shows that it is a certain figure with 
characteristic features like a large mane which forms the 
literal meaning of the word and idea 'lion'. And if we have 
cognizance of a man in whom leonine qualities such as 
ferocity and heroism predominate, he is nevertheless well 
known to be quite different and distinct from a lion. 


Now, it will only be a person to whom the two entities are 
known to be distinct and separate who can apply the word or 
the idea ‘lion’ to the man in a figurative sense. Such figurative 
usage cannot be applied by anyone to whom the distinction 
between the two entities is not clear. If the latter person 
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applies the name or notion of one of the two entities to the 
other, it will be a case of erroneous Judgement and not of de- 
liberate figurative usage. It will be like the application of the 
name and notion ‘man’ to a post not clearly recognized as a 
post in the twilight, or like the application of the name and 
notion of silver to a piece of nacre unwittingly mistaken for 
such. How, then, can one say that the word and notion ‘P’, 
when applied quite literally to the bodily organism, are a case 
of figurative usage, when they rise from failure to distinguish 
the Self from the not-self? Profound scholars, no less than 
goatherds and shepherds, apply the name and notion of ‘T’ to 
the body without discrimination, unless they have achieved 
practical discrimination between the Self and the not-self. 
Hence, those philosophers under discussion (the Mimamsakas 
of Prabhakara's school) who maintain that there exists an 
eternal Self over and above the body and its organs, apply the 
notion of ‘I’ to the body and organs not figuratively but 
erroneously. *? 


S. 
hd 


6. Some (the Sankhyas) hold that, although the Self does not 
act in the literal sense, it does in some sense act by its mere 
presence, and this they regard as real agency on the part of the 
Self. We speak, for instance, of a king ‘fighting’ on account 
of his mere presence, when it 1s his soldiers who do the actual 
work. Similarly, it is the king who is said to ‘win’ or "lose"? 
And even the general commanding the troops only ‘acts’ in 
the sense of using his voice, yet the results of the action 
mainly concern the king and the general. Again, the acts of 
priests officiating at a sacrifice count as belonging to the 
sacrificer who pays for them. In this sense, they say, the acts 
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of the body and organs are really performed by the Self, 
because their results accrue to the Self. The magnet, though 
itself actionless, causes motion in the iron filings, and is the 
real agent causing their motion; and similarly, the Self is the 
real agent in the acts of the body and senses. 


But all this argumentation is wrong, for it would make a 
thing that does not act into a factor of action. You may say 
that ‘being a factor of action’ can take very different forms 
(including that of merely being present without acting). But 
this we cannot accept. For the king and the general are agents 
in the true sense. The king may (take up arms and) fight liter- 
ally. He is certainly an agent in causing others to fight by 
giving them payment, etc. And his agency is confirmed by the 
fact that it is he who experiences the fruits of (the fighting in 
the form of) victory or loss. The sacrificer is also an agent in 
the literal sense, in that he himself personally places the main 
oblation in the fire, and also pays the priests their fees. 


If agency in the true sense, involving personal activity, 
were not found in the case of the king and the sacrificer, one 
might have attributed it to them figuratively, as one does to 
the magnet. But in fact they are found to be personal agents. 
Hence 'action' by mere proximity (such as that of the magnet 
or of the Self (purusa) as conceived by the Sankhya) could 
only be action in a figurative sense. And this being so, the 
connection of the ‘fruits’ of action with such an ‘agent’ would 
be figurative also. Action in the true sense is never accomp- 
lished by anything which has existence only in figurative 
thought or speech. Hence the statement (of the Sankhya) that 
the Self becomes an agent and an enjoyer of the fruits of 
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action through the activity of the body and its organs alone is 
incorrect.?* 


7. On this point there are some people (the Natyayikas or 
Logicians of the Nyaya school) who imagine themselves to be 
great sages and who think, on the sole authority of the 
promptings of their own minds, that all the different means of 
knowledge are capable of being in mutual contradiction. On 
this basis, they attack even the Vedic doctrine of the unity of 
the Absolute as being in contradiction with perception and 
other valid means of knowledge. Sound and the other sense- 
objects pertaining to the various different senses are mutually 
distinct (our opponents say), so that the doctrine of those (i.e. 
of us Advaitins) who speak of the unity and sole reality of the 
Absolute contradicts perception. Furthermore, they infer that 
the souls undergoing empirical experience, apprehending the 
various kinds of sense-data through the various senses and 
doing deeds of merit and demerit, are also different from one 
another, and exist separately. On this ground they claim that 
we, who (in following the Veda) hold to the unity and sole 
reality of the Absolute, contradict inference also. They claim 
that our doctrine even contradicts the Veda itself. For they say 
that such passages as ‘He who desires to possess villages 
should sacrifice’ and ‘He who desires heaven should sacrifice’ 
show that those who desire villages, cattle and heaven, and 
apply themselves to the various different means enjoined for 
these ends, must be different from one another (inasmuch as 
they have different goals and pursue different means to attain 
them). 
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Our reply to this 1s that these men are the riff-raff of the 
Brahminical and other castes, whose minds have been 
deranged by sophistical reasoning, pitiable in condition and 
quite cut off from the traditional interpretation of the Veda. 
They say that sound and the other data perceived through the 
various sense-organs contradict the unity and sole reality of 
the Absolute. Let us ask them, however, whether the 
differences amongst the sense-data contradict the unity of the 
ether. They will say they do not (because the ether is 
imperceptible to the senses but is known from inference to be 
partless). If this is so (on their doctrine), then why should 
there be any contradiction from perception (to our own 
doctrine, based on the Veda as revelation, that the Absolute is 
partless)? 


Then there was that point about the souls apprehending the 
various kinds of sense-data through the various senses and 
doing righteous and unrighteous deeds, and how they were in- 
ferred to be different from each other, one to each body, so 
that the doctrine of the unity and sole reality of the Absolute 
contradicted inference also. ‘Inferred as different by whom?’ 
they should be asked. No doubt we shall hear them reply, ‘By 
us, the acknowledged masters in the art of inference'. But 
what are they going to reply if asked, ‘Who, exactly, are you, 
the masters of the art of inference?’ Very likely they will 
begin by denying that any of the series formed by the body, 
senses, mind or soul, 1f considered separately and in 1solation, 
possesses skill in inference, and go on to claim that they, the 
experts in inference, are souls using the body, senses and 
mind as instruments, since activity of any kind takes place 
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through a number of separate factors (such as agent, object 
and instrument, etc.). 


Well, if this be so, their skill in inference will reveal that 
each of them, though one, 1s many. For their doctrine main- 
tains that an action requires various separate factors. And an 
inference is a piece of action. And their view is that an action 
takes place through the instrumentality of body, senses and 
mind, with the added factor of the soul itself as an agent. If, 
then, they now go on to say, ‘It is we who are skilled in 
inference’ it 1s tantamount to the (self-contradictory) ad- 
mission ‘Each one of us, though one, is also many, consisting 
of a soul associated with the instruments, the body, senses and 
mind'. Oh! The skill in inference of these logicians, oxen 
lacking only tail and horns: how will he who has not the wit 
to know his own Self know what is distinct from it or 
identical with it? 


What, indeed, can the Logician infer about his own Self? 
And on what grounds? One cannot establish the difference of 
the Self from anything, as there is nothing in its nature to give 
grounds for such a distinction. Whatever grounds they resort 
to in trying to prove the distinction of the Self from anything 
will have name and form. Whatever pertains to name and 
form is but an adjunct (upadhi) of the Self (standing only in 
apparent and not in real relation with it), as the pot or the 
bowl or the separate apartment within a house or the cleft in 
the ground are but adjuncts of the ether or space (that do not 
‘enclose’ it or introduce any real distinctions into it). If a 
person could once come to perceive a ground from which to 
infer the existence of distinctions in the ether, perhaps he 
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would then be in a position to perceive a ground for inferring 
distinctions in the Self? 


When the Logicians maintain that there are distinctions 
(and plurality) in the Self, this 1s based (not on the true 
characteristics of the Self but) on external adjuncts. But not 
even a hundred Logicians together could show that there was 
a ground for such an inference (in any characteristic truly 
belonging to the Self). It 1s out of the question that anyone 
should be able to draw inferences about the Self in its true 
nature and say that it had distinctions, for in its true nature it 
is impervious to conditioning from without and is not an ob- 
ject of empirical cognition. Moreover, our opponents them- 
selves maintain that whatever is accepted as an attribute of the 
Self consists of name and form, and they take name and form 
as other than the Self. And there are such Vedic passages as 
"The ether, verily, 1s that which produces name and form, that 
within which these two exist 1s the Absolute (brahman)' and 
‘Let Me bring into manifestation name and form' ?" Name and 
form are subject to production and dissolution, and the 
Absolute 1s different from them by nature. So, since the Self 
(or Absolute) is not within the range of inference, how can it 
stand in contradiction with inference? This refutes the notion 
that there is any contradiction with revelation (in our doctrine 
of the Absolute).*® 
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TEXTS ON ‘THE SELF CAN ONLY BE KNOWN 
THROUGH THE VEDA': GROUP C 


8. Therefore, all the Vedic injunctions and all the secular 
means of knowledge? have their scope only before the rise of 
the conviction ‘I am the Absolute’. For when the non-dual 
Self that stands above acceptance or rejection has been 
known, the means of knowledge no longer have any objects 
to know, or any subject to employ them as his instruments. 


In this connection it has been (rightly) said:“° ‘When the 
conviction “I am the real, the Absolute, the Self" has arisen, 
when sons and the body and the like have been dismissed as 
erroneous knowledge and there is no empirical self remaining 
any longer, how can there be any further action for the sake 
of knowledge? The "Self" only applies means of knowledge 
before there is comprehension of the Self "that has to be 
pursued". 


"That Self after which (in Vedanta) we enquire is indeed 
the same Self that applies the means of knowledge, only free 
from all defects and evils. Just as the notion of the identity of 
the Self with the body holds true until the Self has been 
finally realized, so do all the empirical means of knowledge 
hold true with it’.*! 


$, 
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9. But how is this state of ‘no-mind’ achieved? The Teacher 
(Gaudapada) explains it by saying that the Self is real. He 
means that only the Self is real, as only clay is real (in the 
case of clay and pots). For the Veda proclaims this in the text, 
‘A modification is a name, a mere suggestion of speech: the 
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truth is, there is only clay’. To become awake to this through 
the teaching of the Veda and the Teacher is to become awake 
to the reality of the Self. When this occurs, there is no more 
imagining, and nothing to imagine, just as there can be no 
more burning when there is no more fuel. When this has 
resulted, a person is in that state of ‘no-mind’. And because 
there is nothing to perceive, his mind perceives nothing, and 
is without that imaginary process called perception. 


But you might ask here, ‘If this world of duality is all 
unreal, then through what can one become awake to his own 
true nature as the unborn Self?' To this the Teacher replies as 
follows. The enlightened ones, he says, proclaim that the pure 
principle of knowledge, devoid of all false imagination, 1s 
identical with the Absolute, the highest reality, that which has 
to be known. No break is ever found in the knowing of the 
Knower, any more than there is in the heat of fire, as is 
proclaimed by such texts as, ‘The Absolute is Knowledge and 
Bliss’ and ‘The Absolute is the Real, Knowledge, the 
Infinite". ^? 

It is this knowledge which is further particularized in the 
text as having the Absolute for its object. That knowledge 
which has the Absolute for its object 1s itself the Absolute, 
non-different from the latter, as heat is non-different from fire. 
The Self knows itself as unborn through this eternal 
knowledge, which is its own nature. Like the sun, which is 
eternally luminous by nature, the Absolute requires no other 
knowledge to illuminate it, because it is a mass of eternal, 
homogeneous light.“* 
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10. The Lord has said, ‘Hear how one realizes the Absolute’. 
Now He goes on to describe more explicitly the nature of the 
realization of the Absolute that He has proposed, and begins 
by saying that it is the supreme perfection of knowledge. 
‘Perfection’ here means the conclusive or culminating point 
— the culminating point, that 1s, of knowledge of the 
Absolute. And this applies to knowledge of the Self, which in 
turn is the same as the Self. And what is the nature of the 
Self? It is taught by the Lord, and by the texts of the 
Upanishads as interpreted through reasoning. 


Now, it might be thought that all knowledge has the form 
of some object, and that the Self was not an object, and did 
not possess a form of any kind. True, there are texts which 
speak of the Self under a certain form, such as, 'Of the colour 
of the sun’, ‘Of the form of brilliance’, ‘self-luminous’.” But 
these texts are only concerned with denying that it has the 
form of darkness. Since all forms such as substance, 
attributes, etc., are denied of the Self, it might be supposed 
that it has the form of blind darkness, and that the texts 
attributing to it the colour of the sun, etc., are for the purpose 
of refuting this notion. And in the text ‘Without form'^ there 
is a specific denial that it has any form. And because it is not 
an object of knowledge, we have such texts as ‘It has no form 
which falls within our ken. No one sees it with their eye’, and 
‘It is without sound or touch’.“* Hence it is wrong to think that 
knowledge ever assumes the form of the Self. How, then, can 
there be knowledge of the Self? All knowledge has the form 
of its object, as we have already said, and the Self is without 
form. If knowledge and the Self were both without form, how 
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could there be meditation on the latter or perfect awareness of 
it? 


But this whole objection is wrong. For the Self may be 
regarded as possessed of perfect purity, transparency and 
subtlety. And the intellect may be regarded as possessing 
comparable purity with the Self. Hence the latter may reflect 
the nature of the former as pure Consciousness. The lower 
mind receives a reflection of the intellect. And the senses 
receive a reflection of the lower mind, and the body receives 
a reflection of the senses. That is why it is that ordinary 
people think that the body alone is the Self. The Materialists, 
too, who hold that consciousness resides in the body, maintain 
that the body, characterized as it is by consciousness, 
constitutes the whole man. There are others who hold that 
consciousness resides in the senses, others who argue that it 
resides in the lower mind (manas), while to others it resides 
in the intellect (buddhi). There are also some who take the 
Self to be the unmanifest principle interior to the intellect 
which is called the Unmanifest (avyakrta) and which belongs 
to the realm of nescience. In all these cases, from the intellect 
to the body, the presence of the reflection of the Self as con- 
sciousness leads to the erroneous notion that the body, senses 
and lower mind are the Self.” 
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11. In this context, some people who suppose themselves to 
be very wise"! say that no one can possibly have such a 
cognition as ‘I am the one Self, beyond change, void of the 
modification into the six states of empirical being beginning 
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with birth? and not an agent’, on the rise of which it is taught 
that one should resort to renunciation of all activity. 


Such a view, however, is wrong, for it would make a 
mockery of texts like ‘It is not born'.? Moreover, these very 
people™ admit that one can come to know of the existence of 
merit and demerit whereby our past actions affect our future 
experiences, as well as of the connection of the present agent 
with other bodies, through the power of revelation inherent in 
the Veda. They should be asked why the knowledge that that 
same Self is ultimately beyond modification, and not an agent, 
should not arise from Vedic revelation in just the same way. 
If anyone says that the Self is beyond the reach of the mind 
and senses and other empirical means of cognition, this is not 
in every sense correct, for the Veda says, ‘It is to be 
apprehended by the mind alone’. The instrument for the 
cognition of the Self is the mind purified by resort to inner 
and outer control, and to the teachings of the Veda and the 
Teacher. Thus, when both traditional teaching (Agama) and 
inference (based upon it) yield knowledge of the Self, it is 
impertinence to say that knowledge of the Self is impossible. 


S. 
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12. ‘The knower of the Absolute attains the supreme’. The 
Absolute, to be defined later, is called ‘Brahman’ because of 
its being the greatest (brhattatamatvat) thing of all. He who 
knows it, attains the supreme, which is the Absolute itself. For 
one does not attain to one thing merely by knowledge of a 
different thing. And another Vedic text clearly shows that the 
knower of the Absolute attains to the Absolute, viz. ‘He who 


knows the Absolute, the supreme, becomes the Absolute’.*’ 
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Here you will perhaps object that the text 1s going to say 
that the Absolute 1s already omnipresent and the Self of all, so 
that it is not anything that can actually be attained. Attainment 
is always found to be attainment by some finite entity of some 
other finite entity. But the Absolute is infinite and the Self of 
all. Hence it is not anything that can be attained, like a finite 
object which is not one's own Self. 


But this objection is unfounded, because attainment or 
non-attainment of the Absolute depends on whether one does 
or does not have vision of it. From the standpoint of the 
highest truth, the individual is already the Absolute. But he 
identifies himself with the body and other finite external 
organs composed of the material elements. His mind becomes 
engrossed in these, and resembles the mind of the villager, 
who, engrossed in counting the number of his external 
confederates, failed to take note of his own Self, which would 
have completed the number, though he was in no way 
physically separate from it.” Like the mind of the villager, he 
takes his own true Self, the supreme reality, to be non- 
existent. And on account of this ignorance (avidya), he 
identifies himself with various external ‘selves’ such as the 
physical body, and will not admit that he is anything different 
from the aggregate of them. In this way the Absolute remains 
*unattained' through ignorance, even though it is one’s own 
Self. 


Such a one, then, fails to attain to his own true nature, to 
his own Self, to the one thing that would complete his 
enumerations, through ignorance. But when he is reminded of 
it by anyone, he ‘attains’ it through knowledge. Hence he may 
very well be said to ‘attain’ to the Absolute, the Self of all, 
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when he sees it as his own Self, through spiritual awakening, 
after being instructed by the Veda.” 


e. 
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13. It is, however, reasonable to take the reference to ‘ether’ 
here as a reference to ‘the ether in the heart’, as the passage 
is concerned with knowledge and meditation. For we know 
from other texts (in this context) that the term ‘the ether’ may 
be used to mean ‘the ether in the heart’. Witness, for instance, 
‘That (gross cosmic) ether, verily, which is outside the body... 
is the same as the ether which is inside the body (and the 
locus of dreams)’ and ‘That ether within the heart’. 


The Absolute rests in the ‘cave’ of the higher aspect of 
the mind (buddhi), which itself lies in ‘the ether of the heart’. 
(By ‘resting’ it is not meant that it literally rests there and 
nowhere else). It means that the Absolute can be apprehended 
by a modification of the (spiritually educated) mind, as the 
Witness of the mind, distinct from it. The Absolute cannot 
have a special relation with any particular space or time. It 
cannot literally ‘rest in’ (be limited to) the higher aspect of the 
mind, or the ether in the heart, because it is all-pervading and 
without internal distinctions.” 
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14. Does it follow that nothing whatever except the Self has 
to be known? No. But although other things have to be 
known, they do not require any other knowledge in order to 
be known apart from knowledge of the Self. For when the 
Self is known, other things are known through that. We shall 
be dealing with the objection asking how one can know one 
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thing merely through the knowledge of another in the section 
relating to the drum.“ 


But why should this realization of the Self be sought? 
The text goes on, ‘As in the world by a footprint’. One who 
seeks a lost cow may find it through its footprint: similarly, 
whoever has found the Self has found all (he could desire). 


You will ask why it is that the use of ‘attaining’ has been 
introduced, when the original proposition was only *When the 
Self 1s known' all else is known. But this objection does not 
apply, as in the present context knowledge and attaining mean 
the same thing. Attainment of the Self is nothing other than 
knowledge of the Self: attainment 1s not here, as it is in other 
contexts, attainment of something one does not already 
possess, because here there is no difference between the 
attainer and that which he wishes to attain. If the Self wished 
to attain the not-self, then the Self would be the attainer, and 
the not-self, the object of its attainment, would be something 
not already possessed, something which yet required for its 
attainment some form of action, such as production. It would 
have to be obtained through resort to some definite act 
brought about by particular instruments of action. Such an 
object of attainment, not yet possessed, would necessarily be 
impermanent. It would proceed from action, which in return 
proceeds from desire born of wrong knowledge. Its 
‘attainment’ would be like the ‘attainment’ of a son in a 
dream. 


But this Self is the opposite. As it is one’s own Self, it 
does not require any action, such as production, for its 
attainment. Being eternally attained by nature, the only 
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impediment to its possession is ignorance. One may be 
perceiving a piece of nacre and yet not perceive it, on account 
of its appearing through error as a piece of silver. Here, the 
only barrier to possession of the nacre is wrong knowledge, 
and right knowledge is the only means for its attainment, 
because right knowledge has the quality of cancelling wrong 
knowledge, the obstacle to the attainment of the nacre. The 
same is the case with the Self. In non-attainment of the Self, 
the only barrier is ignorance. Therefore attainment of the Self 
can never be anything other than the removal of ignorance 
regarding it through right knowledge. That is why we shall go 
on to explain how any other instrument except right 
knowledge is useless for the attainment of the Sel£. 
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15. The Absolute, says the text, ‘knows itself’. It means that 
it knows itself as the eternal and constant Seer, bereft of the 
superimposed empirical vision. But is this not a contra- 
diction? For we have that other text, "Thou canst not know the 
Knower of knowing’. We reply that it is not so, for there is 
no contradiction when the knowledge 1s of this kind. In fact 
the Self is known simply as the Seer (Witness) of seeing, as 
is also clear from the fact that it depends on no other 
knowledge for us to be aware of it. And, when once it has 
been known that the seeing of the Seer is constant and eternal, 
no other kind of seeing of the Seer is felt to be required. 
Desire for vision of the Seer as an object breaks off of its own 
accord, being seen to be impossible. For no desire can arise 
for a thing known to be impossible. The lower empirical 
vision, itself an object for the Seer, cannot aspire to see the 
Seer who sees it. Nor is there any question of the Seer 
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desiring to act reflexively to discover his own nature.5* Hence, 
when it is said that the Absolute knew itself, all that is meant 
is that all superimposition arising through nescience ceased.” 


e. 
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16. The pupil has been taught, ‘Thou art the Self, the 
Absolute, other than what can be either accepted or rejected’. 
Lest he now think, ‘I have very well understood that I and I 
alone am the Absolute' the Teacher (in the upanishadic text 
under comment) speaks further with a view to wrest the mind 
of the pupil away from any such idea. 


Perhaps you will say that the conviction ‘I have very well 
understood' is exactly what is wanted. It is true that 
conviction is wanted, but not the conviction ‘I have very well 
understood’. If some knowable object were in question, then 
that could be ‘very well understood’, as an inflammable object 
can be burnt by fire. But it must be remembered that fire 
cannot burn up its own nature, and that the settled conclusion 
of the upanishadic teaching taken in its entirety is that the 
Absolute is the Self of every knower. That the Absolute is the 
Self of every hearer has already been taught in the present 
Upanishad, in the passage ‘The hearer of hearing...’ through 
a series of questions and answers. And the passage beginning 
‘That which is not declared by speech’” has explained the 
matter in more detail. The nature of the teaching embodied in 
the conviction of the enlightened one who has realized the 
Absolute has been explained in the passage ‘other than what 
is known, higher than what is unknown (the Unmanifest 
Principle)’. And the present text 1s going to sum the matter up 
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later in the words 'It is unknown to those who "know well" 
and known to those who “do not know”’. Hence it was right 
to refute the pupil's notion ‘I have very well understood’. For 
the Knower of knowing cannot Himself be known, any more 
than fire can be burnt by fire." Nor is there any other knower 
separate from the Absolute, that the Absolute could be the 
object of his knowledge. For the text ‘There is no other 
knower but He’” precludes the notion that any other knower 
exists. Hence the idea ‘I have very well understood that I am 
the Absolute’ is false. And so the Teacher was right to begin 
a refutation of the idea. 


He begins by introducing a doubt and saying, ‘If by any 
chance you should have the notion “I have very well under- 
stood that I am the Absolute...”’. The ‘if’ refers to the 
alternative, 'Some intelligent people who have overcome their 
psychological defects can understand even a difficult matter 
when it 1s taught to them, while others do not'. Now consider 
here a text like * This man (purusa) that is seen in the eye, 
this is the Self" he said, “this is the immortal, beyond fear, 
this is the Absolute"*.? Here we see that Prajapati’s words 
were misunderstood by Virocana, even though the latter was 
a learned being and the son of Prajapati and the king of the 
Asuras (demons). On account of natural psychological defects, 
he acquired from this teaching the opposite conviction, 
namely that the Self 1s the body, even though this was not 
what had been taught. On the other hand, Indra, the king of 
the gods, when taught once, twice and thrice did not 
understand, but on overcoming his natural defects finally 
understood, on the fourth occasion of teaching, that same 
Absolute that had already been taught to him on the first 
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Occasion. And, moreover, we see, even in the case of secular 
teaching, that of a group of pupils listening to a teacher, some 
will understand what he has to say correctly and others 
incorrectly, while some will understand the exact opposite of 
what has been taught, and others will understand nothing at 
all. How much more will this be the case when the subject of 
the teaching is the Self which transcends the senses! And it is 
noteworthy that all rationalist philosophers contradict one 
another on the topic of the Self, some affirming it, while 
others deny its very existence. Thus, even where the statement 
‘I have understood the Absolute’ was made confidently, the 
Teacher (in the upanishadic text) was only right to introduce 
a doubt and say ‘If you think...’ 


If you think ‘I have understood the Absolute very well’ 
you only know a small aspect of the Absolute. Do we 
maintain that the Absolute has many aspects, some smaller, 
some greater, that we say ‘a small aspect’? Yes, we do. The 
Absolute has many aspects, engendered through the adjuncts 
of name and form, though it has none in itself. In regard to its 
intrinsic nature, the text “That which is without sound, without 
touch, without colour, indestructible, without taste, eternal, 
without odour’” denies all visible form of it, along with sound 
and other sensed qualities. 


Now, you might raise an objection here and say that 
whatever quality (dharma) characterizes a thing constitutes its 
essential nature, so that we must conclude that whatever 
particular quality was used to define the Absolute constitutes 
its essence. Consciousness, you might further argue, is neither 
a quality of earth nor of any of the other elements or of the 
forms into which they evolve. Nor is it a quality of the sense 
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of hearing, or of any of the powers of perception, or of the 
mind (antah-karana). Hence, consciousness is the form of the 
Absolute, and the Absolute is constituted of consciousness. 
And the nature of the Absolute is in fact described in this way 
by the Vedic texts, for instance in ‘The Absolute is 
Consciousness and Bliss’, ‘A mass of Consciousness only’, 
‘The Absolute is the Real, Knowledge, the Infinite’ and ‘The 
Absolute is Consciousness’ ." 

All this is very true. But the Absolute is referred to by 
such words as ‘consciousness’ (vijfiàna) only in virtue of its 
external adjuncts, such as the mind, the body and the 
sense-organs, that is to say, because it seems to conform to the 
various vicissitudes of the body, sense-organs and mind, such 
as growth, contraction, being cut off and undergoing 
destruction. But it is not referred to as ‘consciousness’ in its 
own right. It will be shown below that the formula that applies 
to the Absolute in its true nature is ‘Unknown to those who 
know, known to those who do not know’. 


Where the text goes on to speak of the aspect of this 
Absolute (amongst the gods,) this has to be completed by 
what has gone before, namely, (‘is little’). It is not only that 
you know little when you know the form of this Absolute as 
limited by the adjunct of the individual soul. One must go 
further. My view 1s (says the Teacher in the upanishadic text) 
that the aspect of the Absolute which you recognize in the 
gods is something small too. It 1s the form apparently assumed 
by the Absolute when the latter is viewed as limited by the 
adjuncts of the divine cosmic powers. This form, too, because 
limited by external adjuncts in the form of the divine cosmic 
powers (deva), does not escape the epithet ‘small’. The 
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implication here is that the Absolute (in its true nature) is void 
of any kind of adjunct, for it 1s of the nature of peace, it is 
infinite and non-dual, it is called ‘abundance’ (bhüman), it is 
not open to being known as an object. "This being so’, the 
Teacher observes, ‘I think your present ideas require further 
investigation’. 


Thus addressed by the Teacher, the pupil went away and 
sat down in a lonely spot, collected his mind in inner 
contemplation and began to reflect deeply on the content of 
his preceptor’s teaching, brought reasoning into play, and was 
eventually visited with some direct experience. Then he went 
back into the presence of his Teacher and said, ‘I think I have 
now understood the Absolute’. 


The Upanishad next goes on to explain in what sense the 
pupil thought he had understood. ‘I do not think I know it 
completely’, he said. But when the Teacher said, “Then you 
do not know it at all’, he replied, ‘It is not that I do not know 
it: I do know it, and yet (I do not know it)’. Here the words in 
the text ‘and yet’ imply ‘and yet I do not know it’. 


The Teacher then proceeds as follows: Is it not a contra- 
diction (he asks) to say, ‘I do not think I know it completely; 
it is not that I do not know it; I do know it, and yet I do not 
know it’? If you do not think you have known it completely, 
how can you also say that you know it? If, on the other hand, 
you think you know it, how can you also think you do not 
know it? It is a contradiction for a person who knows 
something to say that he does not know it properly, unless by 
‘knowing’ it he only means doubt or wrong knowledge. But 
it is not possible to speak of knowing the Absolute if doubt or 
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wrong knowledge are in play. Doubt and wrong knowledge 
are everywhere acknowledged as sources of evil. 


But even under this cross-examination on the part of the 
Teacher the pupil did not waver. For he was now in 
possession of the traditional instruction of the Teacher to the 
effect that the Absolute 1s other than what 1s known and 
higher than what is unknown (i.e. higher than the Unmanifest 
Principle), which he had moreover confirmed both by 
abstract reasoning and by direct personal experience. On the 
contrary, he roared out in a loud voice to show how complete 
was his conviction that he had gained knowledge of the 
Absolute (brahma-vidya). And what he roared out was, 
“Whoever else amongst us Brahmacari pupils clearly under- 
stands what I say, knows the Absolute’. ‘Well then’, says the 
Teacher, ‘what is it you say?’ ‘What I say is, “It is not that I 
do not know. I know and yet (I do not know)"'. The Teacher 
had said, ‘It is other than what is known and higher than what 
is not known (the Unmanifest Principle)’. The pupil, in saying 
‘It is not that I do not know. I know and yet (I do not know)’, 
was in substance repeating this, only in different language, 
and backed by the combined reinforcement of abstract reason- 
ing and concrete personal experience. His purpose was to 
show the affinity he had attained with the Teacher's own 
standpoint, and to show how he rejected the constructions that 
the less gifted pupils might have put on the Teacher's words. 
Hence he was quite justified in exclaiming emphatically 
“Whoever amongst us knows this, knows truly’. 


At this point the text discontinues the framework of an 
imaginary conversation between a Teacher and a pupil, and 
presents the conclusion of the whole conversation in its own 
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words. He who, while knowing the Absolute, cherishes the 
conviction that he does not know it (as an object), he has right 
knowledge of the Absolute. But he, on the cther hand, who 
cherishes the conviction that he knows the Absolute (as an 
object) does not in fact know it. 


The text then goes on to specify more clearly the views 
of those who do and those who do not know the Absolute. 
Those who in fact know the Absolute feel that they do not 
know it determinately. Those who feel that they have 
determinate knowledge of the Absolute do not in fact have 
right knowledge of it. In practice, the latter take the senses, 
mind and intellect for the Self. The Upanishad refers to them 
as ‘knowers’ because those whose minds are completely 
undeveloped do not (even) acquire the (faulty) conviction ‘We 
have known the Absolute'. But the case of those who take the 
senses, mind and intellect for the Self is different. They are 
aware of such adjuncts as the intellect, etc. But they fail to 
distinguish these adjuncts from the Absolute. Hence, they 
acquire the erroneous conviction, *We have known the 
Absolute'. Their view 1s therefore expounded as a preliminary 
hypothesis, which 1s later to be rejected through the words 
"Those who feel that they have determinate knowledge of the 
Absolute do not in fact have right knowledge of it’. Or it may 
be that the phrase ‘those who feel that they have determinate 
knowledge of the Absolute do not in fact have right know- 
ledge of it’ is primarily a statement of the reason why the 
following phrase (“Those who in fact know the Absolute feel 
that they do not know it determinately’) is true. 


It has been shown how the Absolute is not determinately 
known by those who know it. Now, if the Absolute were 
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entirely unknown there would be no difference between 
knowers of the Absolute and materialists of the world. And 
again, the statement, ‘Not known to those who know it’ seems 
to be a self-contradiction. To answer the question ‘In what 
sense is the Absolute truly known?’ the text says, ‘Known 
through every cognition’. ‘Cognition’ here means the mental 
presentations. The Self which takes all mental ideas for its 
object illumines all cognitions. It is pure Consciousness in its 
true form. It is revealed by the cognitions as that which is 
non-different in each. There is no other way to have 
knowledge of the inmost Self but this. 


When, therefore, the Absolute has been ‘known’ as the 
inmost Self witnessing the stream of mental ideas, then, says 
the Upanishad, it is apprehended, that 1s to say, rightly known. 
Since it 1s the principle that beholds all mental presentations, 
it follows that it 1s the essence of pure Consciousness, which 
neither rises nor falls, which is eternal, pure, the Self as a 
metaphysical principle (tattva), undifferentiated, and one and 
the same in all beings. For it has no characteristics which 
introduce distinctions into it anywhere, being in this respect 
like the one ether of space spread out equally in (small 
cavities like) pots and (large ones like) mountain caves (and 
not differentiated by any of them). Hence the present text 
elucidates and sums up the statement of the earlier text which 
said that the Absolute was other than what was known and 
higher than the unknown. And it is confirmed by that other 
text, ‘The seer of seeing, the thinker of thinking, the knower 
of knowing." 

But what if the word ‘knowledge’ were here interpreted 
in a different way to mean the act of knowing? It would then 
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be that, given the fact of the act of knowing, one reasoned 
from that to affirming the existence of an agent for each act of 
knowing, in the same sort of way that one says “That which 
sets the branches of the trees in motion is the wind’.” The 
Self would then be a substance, possessed of the active power 
of knowing: it would not be the very essence of Conscious- 
ness. Empirical cognitions, however, rise and pass away. 
Whenever, therefore, an empirical cognition arose, the Self, as 
agent in the act of knowing, would undergo a modification 
through performance of that act. And whenever an empirical 
cognition passed away, then the Self, now bereft of that 
empirical cognition, would stand undifferentiated as a mere 
(non-conscious) substance. In these circumstances it would be 
impossible to avoid imputing to the Self a nature subject to 
modification, resolution into parts, non-eternity, impurity and 
other defects. 


The Vaisesikas regard empirical cognition as arising with 
‘intimate inherence' (samavaya) in the Self, but only through 
the contact of the mind with the Self. For them, therefore, the 
Self is the knower, and yet it does not undergo modification. 
They regard the Self as a mere substance, in which empirical 
cognition *inheres' in the same sense that dye (raga) 'inheres' 
in a pot (though distinct from the pot). Even on this view, 
upanishadic texts such as ‘The Absolute is Consciousness and 
Bliss’ and ‘The Absolute is Consciousness? would stand 
contradicted, as the Absolute would be a mere non-conscious 
substance (in which consciousness ‘inhered’, but as something 
distinct). Moreover, in the theory of the Vaisesikas the Self is 
(all-pervading and) without parts. Since it therefore contains 
no particular places, the mind must be in constant connection 
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with it. This being so, it is impossible to explain memory.” 
Again, the hypothesis that the Self is a substance that enters 
into external relation with any other principle (in this case the 
mind) stands in contradiction with the teaching of the Veda 
and Smrti, and also with reason. As regards the Veda and 
Smrti, we have texts such as ‘It is relationless, for it does not 
enter into relations’ and ‘Unrelated, the support of all'.*' As 
for reason, it establishes the principle that only that which has 
empirical attributes can enter into relation with another thing 
that has empirical attributes. To say, therefore, that that which 
is without empirical attributes, undifferentiated, and distinct 
in all respects from everything else, enters into relation with 
something else which (does have empirical attributes and) is 
(therefore) incommensurable with it, 1s to contradict reason. 
Hence we must conclude that, if the Self is to be taken as that 
which illumines all cognitions, this can only be done if it is 
taken as the Self which is the light of eternal and unbroken 
Consciousness by very nature. The text, therefore, which says 
that the Self 1s rightly understood when it is known as that 
which illumines all empirical cognitions must be understood 
as we ourselves have explained it. 


Another attempt has been made to explain the words 
*known in every empirical cognition' as meaning that the Self 
is known to itself. Here the Self is taken in association with its 
external adjuncts. The Self imagines the distinctions through 
assuming the form of the intellect and other adjuncts, and has 
the experience of ‘knowing Himself through Himself’, as in 
such texts as ‘He sees the Self in Himself’ and ‘Thou, the 
supreme Spirit, knowest Thyself through Thyself’.*? But the 
Self as void of all adjuncts can be known neither by itself nor 
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by another, because it is one and is the sole reality. As it is of 
the very nature of knowledge, it cannot depend on any 
knowledge, any more than a light can depend on another light. 


If, on the other hand, an attempt were made to establish 
that the Self knew itself in the sense (implied by the doctrine 
of the self-luminosity of momentary cognitions) held by the 
Buddhists, then Consciousness would turn out to be subject to 
destruction every moment and to have no Self at all. But this 
would contradict such Vedic texts as *No break is found in the 
knowledge of the knower, as it is indestructible’, ‘Eternal, 
omnipresent, all-pervading’, ‘Verily this great unborn Self is 


ageless, deathless, imperishable and beyond fear’.® 


6, 
~ 


17. Only a knower which, like the mind, depends on 
instruments* for its cognition of objects (and is consequently 
an agent), and which knows but a limited portion of the 
knowable field, can be subject to change (parinamin). (But the 
Self as Witness is knowledge absolute, not an agent and not 
subject to any change.) 


The conviction ‘I am the Witness’ can belong only to the 
intellect; it cannot belong to the Witness because the latter has 
no (internal) distinctions and nothing beyond it. It is not, 
however, to the ego as agent that the experience of liberation 
falls, for freedom from pleasure and pain is impossible in the 
case of the ego as agent. In this situation (1.e. at the time of 
liberation) the non-discriminatory notion ‘I am the sufferer’, 
arising from self-identification with the body, etc., is perman- 
ently cancelled by the discriminatory notion revealing one's 
identity with the inmost Self, just as the notion ‘I am the one 
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with the ear-rings' 1s permanently cancelled (when one takes 
them off).* This discriminatory notion must be admitted to 
cancel the non-discriminatory one," for if the reverse were to 
occur, we should have a means of knowledge that led to the 
unreal and so was no means of knowledge.** 


TEXTS ON ‘THE SELF CAN ONLY BE KNOWN 
THROUGH THE VEDA’: GROUP D 


18. But how (an objector might ask) can the texts of the 
Upanishads, being unreal,? communicate the knowledge that 
the Self is the Absolute, which is a truth? No one bitten by a 
rope-snake” dies. Nor does the water of a mirage serve for 
drinking or for bathing. 


But the Advaitin replies that there is nothing wrong in his 
position. For we see that results, such as death, do in fact flow 
from merely mental causes, such as grief and despair. And we 
also see that the bite of a snake and bathing in water produce 
results (dream-results) in the case of one who is in the state of 
dream. You might say that these results, too, were illusory. 
Well, we admit that the effects produced by the bite of a 
snake and bathing in water and the like in the case of someone 
dreaming are illusory. But the consciousness (avagati) where- 
by they were known was real, because it 1s not contradicted 
on awakening.?! One who awakes from a dream will no doubt 
come to think that the effects of the snake-bite, and of bathing 
in water and the like, that he beheld in dream, were illusory. 
But he will never think that the consciousness whereby he 
beheld them was illusory. And one might add that the fact that 
the consciousness which enabled the dreamer to see his dream 
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is not cancelled or contradicted as consciousness (in the 
waking state) refutes the view that the Self is none other than 
the body.” 


The Veda also teaches that one may come to know of real 
(future) success through dream-visions that are in themselves 
illusory, as in the text, ‘If a person sees a woman in his dream 
while he is in the course of performing optional rituals for an 
individual end, he should see the success of his ritual 
prefigured in the dream-vision.'? And another text, after 
mentioning certain objects of ill-omen in waking perception 
as signs that one will not live long, goes on to show that 
death, as a reality, can be indicated by unreal dream-visions, 
in the subsequent passage beginning ‘But when in dream one 
sees a dark man with black teeth who kills him (the 
dreamer)...?* And it is a well-known fact in the world that the 
experts in enquiry by the method of agreement and difference 
are prepared to say that such and such a dream-vision is 
auspicious and such and such another inauspicious. And, in 
the same order of ideas, we see that there can be knowledge 
of sounds, which are (eternal) realities, through the vision of 
lines (1.e. written letters), which cannot truthfully be identified 
with sounds.” 


Further, the means of knowledge (viz. the upanishadic 
text) which reveals the sole existence of the Self is an 
‘ultimate’ means of knowledge. Nothing further is required 
after it. For example, when the phrase “One should perform 
ritual’ arises in the ordinary course, further questions arise, 
such as ‘Who should perform it?’ and ‘What ritual should he 
perform?’ But when ‘That thou art’ or ‘I am the Absolute’® 
are uttered, nothing further is required to be known, as this 
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knowledge bears on the identity of all with the Self. Nor can 
it be denied outright that any such knowledge can arise, as we 
have such Vedic texts as ‘Then he understood it from him.” 


That this knowledge can be attained also follows from the 
fact that the means to it, such as hearing of, (cogitation over 
and sustained meditation on) the upanishadic texts, are 
enjoined. Nor can it be claimed that this knowledge is either 
useless or erroneous. For it 1s seen to have the fruit of putting 
nescience to an end, and we find that no further knowledge 
comes to contradict it afterwards. And we have already 
explained how all practical experience and Vedic teaching 
either holds true or turns out to be false in its ordinary nature 
as empirical experience before the rise of the knowledge of 
the sole reality of the Self. But when one has learned from the 
ultimate means of knowledge that only the Self exists, then all 
previous experience of distinctions is contradicted and 
cancelled. And from then on there is no longer any room for 
the vain supposition that the Absolute has any plurality in its 
nature.” 

D 
19. And because the Absolute has no particular character- 
1stics, the Veda indicates its nature by denying of it the forms 
of all other things, as is shown, for instance, in the following 
passages: ‘And so, therefore, the teaching is “Not this, not 
this", ‘It is other than what is known, and higher than what 
is unknown’, ‘That from which speech turns back, without 
reaching it, together with the mind’. And the Vedic texts!” 
also relate how when Badhva was questioned by Bàskalin, he 
gave his answer merely by not speaking. ‘Sir, teach me in 
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words', Baskalin said. But the Teacher remained silent. 
Finally at the second or third time of asking, Badhva replied, 
‘I am telling you, but you do not understand. This Self is 
silence'. 


And in the same way, in the Smrti, the Absolute is taught 
by mere negation, as for example in such passages as, ‘I will 
tell thee what thou hast to know, knowing which thou wilt 
attain immortality. The beginningless Absolute (brahman) in 
its highest form is not said to be real or unreal’. And in the 
same way we have the further text (from the Smrti)? in 
which Narayana, putting on the form of the entire universe, 
spoke to Narada and said, ‘O Narada, this is a mere illusion 
(maya) projected by Myself, whereby you see Me associated 
with the attributes of all creatures. Do not suppose that this is 
My true nature.” ? 
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2. The Veda, Smrti and Reason 


The Extracts of this section are divided into five groups. Group 
A deals with the manner in which the Veda is manifested. In 
Sankara’s doctrine, it is projected anew by the Lord at the 
beginning of each new  world-period, and then ‘seen’ or 
‘discovered’ by sages (rsi) projected by the Creator at the beginning 
of the world-period, who mediate and preserve it for mankind. ^ 
Historians today tell us that the earlier poets of the Rg Veda 
regarded the hymns as their own handiwork, their own creation and 
personal offering to the deity they were addressing. But Sankara 
quotes a ‘late’ Rg Veda text revealing a different conception. ‘They 
sought the traces of (the eternal deity) speech through sacrifice, and 
found her already resting with the Seers’.'° This view that the Rsis 
‘saw’ or ‘mediated’ the texts of the Veda in moments of high in- 
spiration and did not compose them, is associated with the doctrine 
that the Veda and all its texts are eternal. It goes back to Jaimini’s 
Pūrva Mimamsa Sūtra, and had been elaborated by the Mimamsaka 
Sabara before Sankara’s day.' It was accepted by Sankara, but 
modified in accordance with the doctrine that the Veda and the 
world emanate from the Lord anew at the beginning of each world- 
period, a doctrine to which the Mimamsakas, as we have seen, did 
not subscribe. Extract 3 in the present group shows how Sankara 
accepted the teaching of the Chandogya Upanishad that the Vedic 
texts were communicated by Brahma to Manu, who, in turn, passed 
them on to men. As he also maintained that they were eternal, it 
must have been his view that the communication of the eternal texts 
to Manu took place at the beginning of each world-period (kalpa), 
though this is not implied by the Chandogya text quoted. The final 
Extract in this group shows that, in Sankara’s view, the world is 
projected in accordance with the thoughts expressed in the words 
of the Veda, but that it is not a mere materialization of those words 
in time. 
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Group B explains how the Veda is an authoritative source of 
knowledge of the Self, and how this teaching, though it ultimately 
cancels the notion that the Self is an agent, does not undermine the 
authority of the injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda in the 
practical sphere. Group C shows how the texts of the Smrti and the 
assertions of reason are authoritative only if they do not contradict 
the Veda as interpreted by a traditional school. Group D explains 
how, and to what extent, reasoning by analogy with experience can 
be used to confirm and interpret the Veda. Extract 4, the last, is 
important as modifying somewhat the stance taken at Extract 11 in 
Group C, according to which, the Smrti, as opposed to the Veda, 
was composed by fallible humans, and must be rejected or re- 
interpreted when it contradicts Vedic teaching. In this later Extract 
it is claimed that the authors of the Smrti, and yogis generally, may 
have or have had extraordinary experiences inaccessible to lesser 
mortals. We are not entitled to reject their statements out of hand. 


The texts of Group E declare that the Veda is the ‘final’ 
authoritative means of knowledge (pramàna), in the sense that when 
its final message is not merely understood but known in immediate 
intuition (anubhava) all other means of knowledge (such as per- 
ception, inference and so forth) stand negated. As the notion of a 
real connection between the Self and an individual body and organs 
of knowledge is then negated, the active personality, the ‘agent and 
enjoyer’, is itself dissolved. There is no longer a knower, and even 
the Veda is itself no longer a means of knowledge. In his Brahma 
Sūtra Commentary," Sankara abstracts the upanishadic text ‘There 
the Vedas are no Vedas’'” from the context of dreamless sleep and 
applies it to the state of enlightenment generally. 


What makes the Veda authoritative is not, as the Mimamsakas 
would have it, the fact that it gives commands, but rather the fact 
that it gives fruitful knowledge not available from any other source. 
Sankara’s views on the relation between the Veda and the Smrti are 
worth noting. For him, the ‘Veda’ includes all the “Brahmanas’ or 
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prose passages traditionally handed down by the various Vedic 
schools, along with the hymns (mantra, verse, sükta, hymn). In 
other words, for him ‘Sruti’ consists collectively of the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads. The Smrti includes mainly 
the Sütras or aphorisms composed to summarize the rules of ritual, 
the classical treatises on the auxiliary sciences needed for practising 
the Vedic ritual, like Grammar, Prosody and Astronomy, and also 
the Law Books (dharma-sütra), the Epics (itihasa) and the Puranas. 
Sankara quotes from Jaimini's Pūrva Mimamsa Sūtra Liii.3 the rule 
that a text from the Smrti may be assumed to be a human tradition 
preserving a lost piece of Vedic teaching when (but only when) it 
does not conflict with known Vedic doctrine.!? But, whereas the 
Veda is the outbreath of the Lord and infallible (it is only mediated 
by the rsis), the Smrti stems from fallible humans. Where two Vedic 
texts conflict, one must be treated as metaphorical. Where two 
Smrti texts conflict, the case is different. If neither conflict with the 
Veda, one may apply the maxim that the unintelligible one is to be 
accepted, as this saves the authority of both texts, since the 
intelligible one may be applicable in some other context. But, for 
Sankara, nothing can save a doctrine, such as the dogmatic dualism 
attributed to the sage Kapila, which conflicts with the upanishadic 
texts teaching that the Self is non-dual. The parts of it that conflict 
with upanishadic Advaita have to be rejected. Nor can one accept 
that the upanishadic texts have to be interpreted in accordance with 
the tenets of the dualistic form of the Sankhya system merely 
because the latter are attributed to a Vedic sage of the name 
Kapila.'? 


Sankara adhered to the principle that before enlightenment all 
means of knowledge were authoritative within their respective 
spheres (sva-visaya).''? Thus the Vedic hymns, the eulogistic 
passages of the Veda and the texts of the Epics and Puranas are all 
to be regarded as having authority and value, though they have to 
be interpreted metaphorically if their literal meaning would conflict 
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with common experience in an area (such as that of perception) 
where the latter was valid, or else if they conflicted with other 
Vedic teaching properly interpreted and understood. True, as 
emanating from mere men, the texts of the Smrti require to be 
confirmed by the Veda, and cannot be accepted if they contradict it. 
But extraordinary statements made in such texts may rest on the 
direct perception of the men who made them. Take the traditions 
that the gods have real bodies, contested by the Mimamsakas.!'^ We 
are told that Vyasa and other authors of the Smrti were able to 
converse with the gods and actually see them, and we ought not to 
disbelieve this merely because humans are no longer able to achieve 
this feat!" Even the common beliefs of mankind (loka) on 
supersensual matters have some weight, and should not be rejected 
unless there is some reason for doing so." 


It remains to say a word on the relation of revelation to reason 
and other means of knowledge. We have seen that before enlighten- 
ment each means of knowledge is authoritative in its own sphere 
(sva-visaya). A means of knowledge is only authoritative in that 
area into which it alone can penetrate, not where it can only confirm 
knowledge obtainable by more direct means, the most direct always 
being immediate perception. This means that the Veda is not an 
authoritative means of knowledge in matters covered by 
sense-perception.'" Sankara here follows the established Pūrva 
Mimamsa view. As Sabara had said that one could not accept the 
Veda as an authority if it said ‘Gourds sink while stones float',!* so 
Sankara remarks that not even a hundred Vedic texts could make 
fire cold. Sense-perception, however, can bear only on the elements 
which compose matter, which are of the same composition as the 
sense-organs.''? And inference, except when applied to the data of 
revelation, depends entirely on perception and can never contradict 
It. 


Inference, for Sankara, depends on an inferential sign (linga). 
A sign in this sense is a perceived object known according to laws 
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derived inductively from previous sense-experience to be invariably 
concomitant with (literally, to *pervade") another object, as smoke 
is a sign of fire. But the Absolute in its true form is not an object of 
sense-experience, because it has no colour or other sensible 
quality." And hence it is not subject to inference conducted 
independently of the revealed texts. For the fact that it is beyond 
sense-experience means that it cannot have an inferential sign." 
G.V. Devasthali is therefore correct to point out that the opponent 
at Brahma Sūtra Bhasya ILi.4'? is wrong in principle to raise the 
question of the relative strengths (balabala) of perception and 
inference against Vedic revelation in the matter of knowledge of the 
Absolute, as in this area perception and inference, considered as 
independent sources of knowledge, have no scope at all. We cannot 
here even argue by analogy with experience (samanyato-drsta).? 
And again, it is wrong to suppose you can use inference to prove 
the truth of the Vedic dicta about the Absolute, as if the Veda 
depended on any external support for its authority, in the manner of 
a human speaker, or as if its authority as an independent means of 
knowledge would not be undermined if it did. On these points 
Sankara differs slightly from his contemporary, Mandana Misra. 
Mandana envisages the possibility of a conflict between the 
metaphysical teachings of the Upanishads and the deliverances of 
sense-perception, and claims that the Veda constitutes a ‘higher’ or 
‘more powerful’ (balavan) authority. Hence we find attempts in the 
works of Mandana, and of many post-Sankara Advaitins, who 
followed Mandana on this point, to prove a priori that perception 
cannot supply genuine knowledge of difference. No such attempt is 
found in the works of Sankara, and it would not be required from 
his standpoint. But Sankara and Mandana are at one in holding that 
there can be no knowledge of the Absolute except through the 
upanishadic texts. "^ 


Sankara, however, evidently makes a copious use of inference 
in his own interpretations of the Vedic texts. What, according to 
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him, is its scope? It protects the student from wrong ideas, by 
subjecting them to criticism. It is used, in an extension and 
modification of the methods of the Pūrva Mimamsakas, to harmon- 
ize the texts, in a way which has continually been exemplified 
throughout the course of the present book, but of which some 
particularly explicit examples will be given in the final section of 
the present chapter. But beyond these methods of harmonizing the 
texts, that derive from the Pūrva Mimàmsa, Sankara also made use 
of what Saccidanandendra Svamin has called ‘a unique principle of 
interpretation which deserves specially to be kept in view'. The 
reference is to the principle that Vedic revelation on the subject of 
the Self is incomplete as long as it remains a matter of mere faith 
— it must culminate in direct experience." Since the part of the 
Vedic revelation that teaches the true nature of the Self can only be 
said to have been truly understood when it culminates in immediate 
experience (anubhava), a special kind of critical reflection and 
counter-suggestion is required to negate the firmly entrenched 
prejudices arising from the natural experience of duality. One has 
to use reason to reflect critically on the implications of one's 
ordinary secular experience in the light of the upanishadic texts 
communicated by the Teacher. More light on the nature of this 
process will be thrown by the Extracts in Volume VI, Chapter XV, 
sections 3 and 4. 
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TEXTS ON THE VEDA, SMRTI AND REASON: 
GROUP A 


l. Now begins the explanation of speech (vak). Speech (in 
the broad sense) includes any phoneme, such as a vowel or 
consonant, pronounced by living creatures with the help of the 
palate or other resonant organ, and also other sounds, such as 
those issuing from a musical instrument or a cloud. 


So much for the nature of speech (which includes all 
sound as such). But what is its use? It serves to communicate 
a meaning. Because it illumines a meaning, it cannot itself be 
illumined, as it is itself of luminous nature, like a lamp or 
other instrument of illumination. No light or other instrument 
of illumination can be illumined by any other light; and, in the 
same way, speech illumines and therefore cannot itself be 
illumined. By accepting this view, the Veda avoids an infinite 
regress. Illumination is the only function of speech."? 

PX 
2. And the authoritative treatises of Saunaka and other 
(authors of PrátiSakhyas)'? teach that the various groups of 
ten hymns in the Rg Veda (after first being entrusted to 
Hiranyagarbha) were seen by the seers (rsi) such as Madhu- 
chhandas"? and the rest. And the Rsi presiding over each 
section (kànda) of each Veda is mentioned in the supporting 
literature. The Vedic teachers themselves proclaim that one 
should only recite the hymns if one knows the name of the 
seer, in the passage which begins, ‘Whoso, verily, employs a 
Vedic verse in a sacrifice, or teaches anyone to recite it, 
without knowing who its seer was, its metre, its presiding 
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deity and its proper ritual application, will either bump into a 
tree-stump or fall into a ditch’, and which concludes, ‘There- 
fore one should know these in the case of each verse"?! 


$, 
hd 


3.. The words *This, verily', occurring in the text refer to this 
teaching of Self-knowledge with its accessory parts, beginning 
with the words ‘This syllable OM','? that has been given with 
all its subsidiary meditations and its eight chapters, by Brahma 
or Hiranyagarbha, which term may here stand for the supreme 
Lord, to Prajapati, that is to say to Kasyapa. He gave it to his 
son Manu, and Manu gave it to men. The Vedic teaching has 
been handed down traditionally in this way, and is still so 
understood to this day by those who possess the true 


wisdom. ? 


S 
~ 


4. The author of the Sūtra now strengthens his claim that the 
Veda ts eternal in the words, ‘And this shows that it is 
eternal’. ‘This’ means the fact that the fixed, eternal specific 
forms (akrti) of the gods and the world arise from the words 
of the Veda. From this fact, we conclude that the words of the 
Veda, too, must be eternal. And in support of this there is a 
Rg Vedic verse, ‘They sought the traces of (the eternal deity) 
Speech through sacrifice, and found her already resting within 
the Seers (rsi)', P^ which shows that the deity Speech (vac) 
was already existent (and hence fixed and eternal). And Veda 
Vyasa (the author of the Vedas and Puranas) records the same 
thing in the Smrti in the words, ‘After performing austerity 
and acquiring the permission of Brahma, the great (rsi) 
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received the Vedas, along with the Epics, which had 
disappeared at the end of the previous world-period' .?* 


& 

5. Further, the doctrine that the world arose from the words 
of the Veda does not mean that the latter were its material 
cause, in the sense that it is held that the world arose from the 
Absolute as its material cause. All that the phrase ‘arising 
from the words’ means is that an individual, subject to 
designation by words, can only come into being if words are 
already established in eternal relation with their meanings. 


But how do we know that the world ‘arises’ from the 
words at all? Through ‘perception’ and ‘inference’, says the 
author of the Sütras. ‘Perception’ (pratyaksa) here means the 
Veda, because it is dependent on nothing external for its 
authoritativeness. ‘Inference’ (anumàna) means the Smrti, 
because the latter is dependent on an external authority (viz. 
the Veda) for its own authoritativeness. Both these authorities 
(the Veda and the Smrti) exhibit creation as based on words. 


There are several texts in the Veda which teach that 
creation is associated with words, as, for instance, *Prajapati 
projected the gods remembering the word “these” in the Vedic 
text, he projected men remembering the words “are pressed”, 
he projected the ancestors (pitr) remembering the word “drops 
(of Soma)", he created the demons remembering the words 
"through the sieve", the hymns of praise remembering the 
word “swift”, the spoken prayers remembering the word “all”, 
and he projected all other creatures remembering the word 


*joys"*;"5 or again, (we have the text) ‘He brought about the 
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union of Speech (vac) with mind'." The Smrti, too, says the 
same thing, as in such a text as ‘Beginningless, endless and 
eternal is the Speech uttered forth by the self-existent one 
(Brahma) of old — that divine Speech consisting of the 
Vedas, from which all actions proceed’.'** This ‘uttering forth’ 
is to be understood as no more than the revivification of an 
already existent tradition (sampradaya),'”° as the ‘uttering’ of 
Speech cannot be conceived otherwise if that Speech is 
beginningless and endless. Hence (the next verse follows), 
‘That great Lord created in the beginning the name and form 
of beings and (the injunctions containing) prompting to act’. 
Manu Smrti also says, ‘In the beginning He (Hiranyagarbha) 
created all the separate names and forms and deeds (karma) of 
all creatures in accordance with the words of the Veda, as 


well as their different forms’. !^! 


(Perception and inference may also be taken to prove the 
same point in another way, that is, if we take the direct and 
normal meaning of these terms.) It is a matter of common 
perception that someone who wishes to produce some desired 
effect invariably calls the name for it to mind before setting 
about the necessary work. From this we conclude (by 
inference through analogy) that in the case of Prajapati, the 
Creator, too, the words of the Veda appeared first in His 
mind, and that He projected the universe in accordance with 
them afterwards. Thus, the Veda says, “He cried ^Bhüh" (this 
lower earth) and projected the earth (bhümi).!? Passages like 
this show that planes of being such as ‘the earth’ were created 
as a result of the words ‘bhih’, etc., that arose in the mind of 
the Creator. !? 
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TEXTS ON THE VEDA, SMRTI AND REASON: 
GROUP B 


6. You might object that 1f texts like "The Absolute 1s one 
only, without a second’'** were mere statements of fact, not 
associated with any injunction, they would lose all 
authority, on the analogy of the mythological passages of 
the Veda like, ‘So he wept, and because he wept (arodit) he 
became known as Rudra’. Here (the opponent might claim) 
we are not obliged to take the statements literally because they 
are merely concerned with reporting matters of fact (and do 
not enunciate commands). And the same, he would say, is true 
of the texts proclaiming the existence of the Self. 


But this view 1s wrong, as it neglects an important 
distinction. It 1s not the question of whether a text proclaims 
a matter of fact or enjoins an action that settles whether or not 
it is authoritative. The real test that has to be applied is, ‘Does 
it produce knowledge that is of undeniable practical benefit to 
man?' Texts that do so are authoritative, texts that do not do 
so are not. 


We ask you, therefore, ‘Do the texts which proclaim the 
true nature of the Self produce indubitable and fruitful 
knowledge or do they not?’ If they do, how can they help 
being authoritative? Have you not seen examples of the fact 
that knowledge of the Self results in the benefits of cessation 
of nescience, grief, delusion and fear, and all the other defects 
which cause continuation of transmigratory life? Even if you 
have not, are you not acquainted with hundreds of upanishadic 
texts proclaiming that this is the case, such as, ‘Where, then, 
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is delusion, where is grief for the one who sees the unity of 
all?’'*” and ‘I am only a knower of the texts, my lord, not a 
knower of the Self. Hence I grieve. Take me beyond grief, my 
lord’. Now, we ask of you, do we find the same indubitable 
and beneficial knowledge in the texts like ‘He wept’? If we do 
not, let us by all means dismiss the latter as inauthoritative. 
But why should it follow that just because they are not 
authoritative, texts which produce indubitable and beneficial 
knowledge should be inauthoritative? And if the passages 
which produce indubitable and beneficial knowledge are not 
to be regarded as authoritative, what faith can there be in the 
texts enjoining the performance of the New and Full Moon 
Sacrifices and the like?!” 


Perhaps you will reply that the texts enjoining the 
performance of the New and Full Moon Sacrifices are author- 
itative because they promote knowledge of a course of action 
(for a stated goal) open to man. And you will add that this 
feature is lacking in the texts proclaiming the existence and 
nature of the Self. You are quite right, it is lacking. But this 
is no defect in our position, as it in no way undermines the 
authority of such texts. For the test of authoritativeness 1s Just 
what we have declared it to be, and no other. And indeed, so 
far from being a reason for denying them authority, it is a 
great point in favour of the authority of the texts proclaiming 
the Self that they should occasion knowledge which results in 
the destruction of the very seeds of action.’ 


S. 
ho d 


7. As for the claim (that the Mimamsaka’s ‘figurative Self? 
in the form of the body and its organs! must be able to 
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accomplish the ends of the real Self) *as this is implied by the 
authority (of the Vedic injunctions to perform sacrifices for 
the sake of unseen goals)’, it is not relevant to the matter in 
hand. For that authority covers only the realm of the unseen. 
The Veda is authoritative only in matters that cannot be 
known through perception and the other empirical means of 
knowledge, as, for example, the hidden connection of means 
and ends in the case of the Agnihotra and other Vedic rituals. 
But it is not an authority in matters which come within the 
sphere of perception and the other empirical means of know- 
ledge, on account of the principle that authoritative means of 
knowledge exist to reveal? what has not been revealed (in 
any other way). So one cannot conceive how self- 
identification with the body and its organs could be a 
figurative notion, when it is an error of perception." Not even 
a hundred Vedic texts saying that fire is cold or non-luminous 
could be accepted as authoritative. If the Veda were to say 
that fire were cold or non-luminous, one would have to resort 
to some form of metaphorical interpretation, if its authority 
was to be safeguarded. It cannot contradict either its own texts 
or the other means of knowledge. 


Perhaps you will say that if the agent of any act must be 
in the grip of error, then there cannot really be any agent, and 
in that case the Veda, which enjoins action, cannot command 
authority. But this would be wrong, for the utility of the Veda 
lies (ultimately not in the realm of action but) in the sphere of 
the knowledge of the Absolute. 


But would it not follow that if the Veda lacked authority 
in the sphere of the injunctions to action it would equally lack 
authority in its injunctions towards knowledge? Not so, for no 
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notion can arise to contradict its deliverances in this sphere. 
When awareness of the Self has come through the 
deliverances of the Veda in the realm of knowledge of the 
Absolute, the notion of identity with the body and its organs 
is contradicted. But that awareness of the Self which takes 
place in the Self can never be contradicted in any way by 
anything. For awareness is inseparable from its own ‘result’ 
(phala), as fire 1s invariably hot and luminous. 


Nor do we admit that the Vedic texts concerned with 
ritual lack authority. For their purpose is to turn men's 
attention more and more towards the inmost Self by 
continually generating new and higher modes of activity and 
suppressing old, natural modes of activity. Even if the means 
are not real in themselves, they become real (and true) if the 
goal towards which they lead is real, as is the case of the 
eulogistic passages at the end of the ritualistic injunctions.P* 
In ordinary worldly dealings, too, people say to children and 
lunatics ‘This will make your hair grow’ when trying to coax 
them to drink milk and the like. 


Moreover, the texts in those parts of the Veda which do 
not deal with knowledge of the Absolute are directly author- 
itative before knowledge of the Self arises, in just the same 
way that perception and the other empirical means of 
knowledge are, even though the latter depend on false self- 
identification with the body and its organs. 


e 
d 


8. (An objector against Advaita might develop the following 
position). If all the Upanishads (he might say) are concerned 
merely with teaching the unity and sole reality of the supreme 
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Self, then why does the contradictory hypothesis occur that 
something different from the supreme Self exists, namely the 
individual soul? Some say that this hypothesis is necessary in 
order to safeguard the authoritativeness of the ritualistic 
portions of the Veda. For the texts dealing with the ritual pre- 
suppose a plurality consisting of actions, factors of action, 
results of action, agents and experiencers. If there were no 
separate individual soul, and only the supreme Self existed in 
perfect unity and transcendence, then how could these texts 
cause anyone to engage in ritual for desirable ends (which is 
manifestly their function)? Or how could they cause anyone 
to desist from acts whose consequences would be evil? And 
what soul could exist in bondage, for whose sake an 
Upanishad could begin its teaching? 


Furthermore, on the view that the supreme Self is one and 
the supreme reality, how could the sole reality of the supreme 
Self be taught? Or how could such teaching bear fruit? Such 
teaching is for the sake of destroying the bonds of those in 
bondage, and if there were no bondage, the upanishadic 
teaching would have no scope. So that in this matter the 
exponents of the Upanishads stand or fall by the same 
arguments as the exponents of the ritualistic portion of the 
Veda. If no differentiation really exists, then neither the ritual- 
istic portion of the Veda nor the Upanishads can claim any 
absolute authority. But we ought to dismiss the upanishadic 
teaching of the unreality of existence, and accept the authority 
of the ritualistic portion of the Veda, because at least the 
teachings of the latter are such that, if authoritative, they 
would not be the negation of the Veda's own meaning and 
purpose. One should reject the authoritativeness of the 
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Upanishads because, if accepted, it would negate (a part of) 
their own meaning."* But the authority of the ritualistic 
portion of the Veda, once accepted, cannot be rejected. A 
lamp cannot both illumine and not illumine the objects within 
its range. 


The authority of the Upanishads (the objector goes on) is 
also to be rejected because of the conflict with the empirical 
means of knowledge such as perception and inference. In 
teaching the sole existence and reality of the Absolute (and 
the absence of all difference), the Upanishads not only negate 
their own meaning and undermine the authority of the 
ritualistic portion of the Veda, they also conflict with percep- 
tion and other empirical means of knowledge, which yield a 
definite conviction of the existence of differentiation. So the 
Upanishads cannot be an authoritative means of knowledge. 
Or, if authoritative, their real teaching cannot be the seamless 
unity and sole reality of the Absolute, but must be something 
else. 


But we (Advaitins) say to the objector that all this is 
wrong, for the answer to it has already been given. What 
makes a means of knowledge authoritative or inauthoritative 
is the circumstance of whether it does or does not convey 
right knowledge. Otherwise (the sight of) a pillar could be an 
authoritative means of knowledge for hearing sounds. If the 
Upanishads convey right knowledge of the sole existence and 
reality of the Absolute, how can they fail to be authoritative? 


Perhaps you will say that they do not produce right 
knowledge any more than the statement ‘Fire produces cold’ 
would. If so we must ask whether your statement denying the 
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authority of the Upanishads does in fact negate their authority 
and whether fire illumines colour. If they do, then your 
statement expressing a negation is an authoritative means of 
knowledge, just as fire (in the form of light) is when it 
illumines colour. If negations are an authoritative means of 
knowledge, the Upanishads are an authoritative means of 
knowledge.'? So please tell us how you reply to that. 


Perhaps you will reply that the knowledge conveyed by 
your negation of the authority of the Upanishads and the 
knowledge of colour are evidently cases of right knowledge. 
But, if so, we (Advaitins) ask why you have such a bias 
against the (equally) evident right knowledge expressed by the 
idea that the Absolute is the sole existent reality, which arises 
when the Upanishads are known? For your refutation does not 
hold at all. We have already declared" how grief and 
delusion and so on come to an end as an immediately evident 
result flowing from an intuitive knowledge of the identity of 
one's true Self with the Absolute. Hence the objections have 
been answered, and there is no room to doubt the 
authoritativeness of the Upanishads. 


Nor can we accept your criticism that the Upanishads are 
not an authoritative means of knowledge because their 
doctrine negates (part of) their own meaning. For there is 
nothing contradictory in their teaching. From the proposition 
‘Fire is both hot and cold’ we would collect a pair of 
contradictory ideas. But we do not collect from the Upan- 
ishads the contradictory ideas that the Absolute both is and is 
not one without a second. And we only mention this at all on 
the basis of a hypothetical concession to your position. For if 
the texts are to be treated as authoritative, the tradition is that 
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they cannot have more than one meaning. If a text could have 
more than one meaning, there would be a certain meaning, 
plus another contradictory one that nullified it. But the 
traditional Vedic exegesis does not admit that one and the 
same passage can have different meanings, one appropriate 
and the other contradictory to it. For it maintains that the 
words can only be construed as a single significant passage if 
their collective meaning is itself a unity, ? and we do not find 
any upanishadic texts that contradict the unity of the Absolute. 


As for the proposition pertaining to secular life *Fire is 
both hot and cold’, this cannot be accepted as forming a single 
significant passage, for part of it 1s (not an idea freshly 
communicated by the sentence in question but) a mere re- 
statement of matters already known from other sources. Thus 
we have to analyse such a proposition into two separate parts. 
On the one hand we have the ‘informative’ statement ‘Fire is 
cold’.'® And on the other hand we have the passage ‘Fire is 
hot’, which merely reminds one of what has already been a 
matter of experience through other sources of knowledge (viz. 
perception) and which has no special information of its own 
to convey. The phrase ‘Fire is hot’ can therefore not form a 
single passage with the informative statement ‘Fire is cold’, 
because it (conveys no new information but) is limited to 
reminding us about what has already been a matter of 
experience through other means of knowledge. As for the 
notion that the words ‘Fire is hot and cold’ form a single 
self-contradictory proposition, this is simply an error, induced 
by the fact that the words ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ are both in the 
same grammatical case as ‘fire’, (whereas ‘cold’ is in fact 
included in an informative though erroneous statement and 
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‘hot’ is not, being part of a mere reminder). The truth is that 
no single proposition, whether secular or Vedic, can have 
more than one meaning. 


The opponent's statement that the metaphysical texts of 
the Upanishads would invalidate the ritualistic section of the 
Veda if they were accepted as authoritative was also wrong, 
for they deal with a different subject-matter. The function of 
the metaphysical texts of the Upanishads is to proclaim that 
the Absolute is one, and the sole existent. They do not either 
teach the means to obtain desirable ends in the empirical 
world or negate injunctions to do so (found in other texts). For 
they cannot (according to the rules of Vedic exegesis) have 
more than one meaning and purpose. Nor is there anything to 
prevent the texts of the ritualistic part of the Veda from 
conveying valid knowledge in their own particular field. If a 
text promotes valid knowledge in its own particular field, how 
could it fall into contradiction with another text belonging to 
a different field? 


It is true that the opponent has said that, if the Absolute 
were one and the sole existent, then the texts of the ritualistic 
part of the Veda could not convey valid knowledge within 
their own field, for lack of any field to apply to. But this we 
deny, for we actually perceive them to convey valid know- 
ledge. We actually perceive valid knowledge arising from 
such texts (in the ritualistic portion of the Veda) as ‘Let him 
who desires heaven offer the New and Full Moon Sacrifices’ 
and ‘A Brahmin should never be slain’. That this would be 
impossible if the Upanishads conveyed the knowledge that the 
Absolute was one and the sole existent is a mere inference, 
and inference cannot be accepted as a valid means of 
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knowledge where it contradicts perception. So your statement 
that (if the Upanishads were a valid source of knowledge) 
right knowledge could not arise from the ritualistic portion of 
the Veda was simply wrong. 


The Veda neither affirms nor denies the truth or untruth 
of the distinction between actions, their factors and results — 
a distinction which is a matter of universal experience in the 
world. People rely on this distinction as set up by nescience 
and engage in action in a general way to obtain the desirable 
and avoid the undesirable on the basis of it. What the Veda 
does is to give them some information about particular means 
to particular ends that they were not previously aware of. For 
in its ritualistic section, the Veda is only concerned with 
explaining the means to attain the (empirically) desirable and 
avoid the undesirable. 


Though desire proceeds from false knowledge, the part of 
the Veda which is concerned with the satisfaction of desires 
accepts them as they come, and explains the means for 
satisfying them. It does not abstain from doing so merely on 
the ground that desires are harmful because they rest on false 
knowledge. The same is true of that part of the Veda which 
deals with the obligatory rituals like the Agnihotra and 
others.'$! It accepts the distinctions, proceeding from nesc- 
ience, between actions, their factors and results, just as they 
arise. And on this basis it prescribes the Agnihotra and the 
other obligatory rituals, with the idea that even they serve 
some unseen purpose or other, whether it be the attainment of 
a positive end or the avoidance of some calamity. It does not 
abstain from prescribing them on the ground that they concern 
the unreal in the realm of nescience. It treats them in the same 
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way that it treats the optional rituals. Nor would men cease to 
act from desire if the Veda abstained from prescribing action 
for particular ends. For we see that men under the influence 
of nescience invariably act, as, for instance, those who fall 
under the influence of desire. 


But, you will say, is it not the rule that only those who 
have knowledge are competent to perform ritual (and not 
those in the grip of nescience)?? But we reply that this is not 
so, for we have already explained how knowledge that the 
Absolute is one and the sole existent contradicts all capacity 
for action. And this should be taken also to answer the 
objection that, if the Absolute is one and the sole existent, 
there is no advantage to be gained from receiving the 


ritualistic instruction, because there could not be any scope for 


Another reason for the significance of the ritualistic part 
of the Veda is the diversity of men’s longings and desires. 
Various indeed are the longings and desires of men, each to 
be accounted a defect. The Veda has no power to restrain men 
when their minds are captivated by desires for external 
objects. Nor can it prompt those whose minds are naturally 
indifferent to external objects to action in that realm. All that 
the Veda does is to give information saying, ‘This leads to the 
desirable, that to the undesirable'. It states certain details 
about the relations of means to ends, as a lamp gives 
knowledge of colours in the dark. But it never forcibly 
restrains anyone or forcibly makes anyone act, as a master 
might do to his servants. For it is seen that the force of 
passions is so strong that men transgress even the Veda. 
Hence the Veda teaches many particulars about the relation of 
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means and ends, in order to conform to the widely different 
ideas of different men. Men adopt this means or that from 
Vedic teaching, according to their private wishes, while the 
Veda illumines all without taking sides, like the sun or a lamp. 
To one man, what is really the highest good will not seem like 
a human good at all. Each one interprets the end of human life 
according to his lights, and seeks means to fulfil that end.... 


Hence we conclude that the Upanishads do not contradict 
that part of the Veda that deals with ritual, nor do they deprive 
the ritualistic texts of their legitimate scope. Neither do the 
ritualistic texts, which imply a distinction between action, its 
factors and results in the manner described, undermine the 
authority of the Upanishads when the latter proclaim that the 
Absolute is one, and the sole existent. For all the different 
means of knowledge, like the power of hearing and the rest, 
are incontrovertible in their own sphere. ' 


S. 
Md 


9. Nor can you argue that, as the Veda is eternal, it must 
hold sovereign sway and be able to bind everyone by its 
commands. For the same fallacy will arise as before. The 
absurd conclusion will inevitably follow that everyone will 
have the duty of performing all the enjoined ritual at the same 
time. 


Perhaps you will say that, all my theoretical argument- 
ation to the contrary notwithstanding, the fact remains that the 
Veda does actually enjoin both performance of action and 
knowledge of the Self on the active ritualist. But this is 
wrong, because no one can communicate anything that 1s 
inherently self-contradictory. One cannot inform anyone that 
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he is connected with past or future action and also assert the 
exact opposite at the same time. It would be like trying to say 
that fire was hot and also cold. 


Nor is the desire to act for one's advantage or to stave off 
evil prompted by the Veda, as it 1s characteristic of all living 
beings. If these two characteristics only arose from the Veda 
they would not be observed (as they are in fact) in cowherds, 
as the latter have no knowledge of the Veda. 


The function of the Veda is to acquaint one with things 
that cannot otherwise be known. If its function were to convey 
knowledge of the Self, which notion is contradictory to all 
notions of activity and duty, how could it afterwards zevive 
the contradictory notion of duty? It would be like trying to say 
that fire was cold or the sun dark. 


If you try to deny that the function of the Veda is to 
convey knowledge of the Self, we say you are wrong, as is 
shown by many texts including the following, *One should 
know “He is my Self",'!$ as also the recapitulating-formula 
of the present Upanishad, ‘(Consciousness 1s the support of 
the world): Consciousness is the Absolute (brahman)'.'$6 And 
as the direct intuition that one’s Self is the Absolute is 
uncontradictable once it has arisen, it can never be asserted 
that it never arose or that it was erroneous.!9 


S. 
«* 


10. The Veda does not proclaim distinctions such as that 
between goal and means, for such distinctions spell continued 
transmigratory life, the very thing that has to be avoided. The 
ordinary man is ignorant and fancies himself to be affected by 
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the desirable and undesirable states of his body, and does not 
know what means to apply to obtain the desirable and to 
prevent the undesirable. What the Veda first does is gradually 
to remove his ignorance about how to obtain what he desires 
and prevent what he does not desire. Then afterwards it eradi- 
cates nescience proper, which is vision of difference, and 
which is the source of transmigratory life. It does this by 
showing that it is correct to regard what appears as many 
through the creation, maintenance and withdrawal of the 
universe, as in reality only one.’ 


Ld 
11. In the world, only he who knows the truth about some 
matter attains what he wants or avoids what he does not want, 
while through ignorance of the truth one fails. In the same 
way, in the present context, one can obtain beneficial results 
only through correct knowledge of what the words of the 
Vedic text actually say. 


Now, there is nothing whatever to show that what is 
taught in Vedic texts as a theme for meditation is necessarily 
untrue. Nor are there any passages in the Veda which 
contradict the truth of the theme here taught.'? We accept it 
is true because beneficial results flow from it, whereas evil 
invariably comes from what is not true. Whoever in the world 
fails to see things in their true light invariably suffers, as for 
instance, when a person takes a man for a post, or an enemy 
for a friend. If what one heard from the Vedic texts about the 
Self or about the Lord or about the various deities proved 
false, one would certainly conclude that the Veda led one into 
harm, on the analogy of what arises from false knowledge in 
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the world. And such a conclusion is not acceptable. Hence 
it follows that what the Vedic passages concerned with themes 
for meditation teach about the Self, and also about the Lord 
and the various deities, is true. 


Perhaps you will say that this is wrong because there are 
Vedic passages which speak of meditating on ‘name’, etc., as 
the Absolute," when it is clear that ‘name’ and the rest are 
not the Absolute. For the Veda to recommend meditating on 
‘name’ as the Absolute is equivalent to inculcating a wrong 
notion about a post to the effect that it was a man. From this 
you might conclude that we were wrong to claim that spiritual 
welfare only arises from the Veda when the latter conveys 
knowledge of things as they really are. 


Such a view, however, is wrong. For the one practising 
this meditation remains quite clear that what he is meditating 
on (name) is different from what his meditation 1s represent- 
ing it to be (the Absolute), as one worshipping a statue as if 
it were Vigu is perfectly clear that it is only a statue.... One’s 
idea of ‘name’, etc., are mere frameworks for the meditation 
on the Absolute. The text does not affirm that ‘name’ and the 
rest are the Absolute. 


The Pürva Mimàmsaka may perhaps intervene here and 
claim that in the case of Vedic injunction to meditate on this 
or that as the Absolute, there is only the idea of the Absolute 
in play, but that no real Absolute exists. Similarly, when a 
statue is worshipped as Visnu, Visnu 1s not really present in 
the statue, and when one's ancestors are worshipped through 
offering hospitality to Brahmins, one's ancestors are not really 
present in the Brahmins. So here, there is but an injunction to 
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meditate on ‘name’ (spoken of eulogistically as the Absolute 
to encourage the meditator).'” 


But this view is wrong, as we find cases of injunctions to 
meditate on well-known things like the Rg Veda, identifying 
them with equally well-known things such as the earth,” 
which imply the projection (in thought) of already existing 
entities like the earth onto objects like the Rg Veda. Hence, 
because of parity of form," we must assume that when there 
is an injunction to project (in thought) the Absolute over 
*name', this 1s already a proof that the Absolute actually 
exists. It also shows that when there 1s worship of a statue as 
Visnu or some other god, or of Brahmins (in hospitality) as 
one's ancestors, the 1dea of Visnu, etc., or of one's ancestors, 
corresponds to some existent reality. 


There is also another argument which shows that the 
notion of the Absolute implied in such a text as ‘Meditate on 
name as the Absolute' must refer to a reality. A figurative 
meaning of a word implies a true meaning.'” There can only 
be meditation on Five Fires conceived figuratively’”® if fire in 
the true sense exists. Similarly, if the Absolute is to be 
regarded as only figuratively present in ‘name’ for purposes 
of meditation, this already proves that the Absolute in the true 
sense of the word must be an existent entity. 


Furthermore, the same rules apply in the case of 
meditations as apply in the case of rituals. It is only from the 
Veda that we can learn of such supersensuous matters beyond 
perception and inference as the due order of performance and 
future results of the New Moon and Full Moon Sacrifices.!” 
And it 1s likewise only from the Veda that we can learn about 
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such supersensuous realities as the supreme Self, the Lord or 
the deities, as for instance, that they are impalpable to our 
senses and above hunger and so forth. In both cases the 
information must be correct, since it transcends the range of 
empirical knowledge.’ There is no difference between the 
texts conveying knowledge and the texts enjoining rituals in 
point of communicating ideas, nor is there anything to show 
that the ideas they produce in regard to the highest Self and 
other beings of the supersensuous realm are either unfounded 


or erroneous.!? 


The Mimàmsakas will perhaps intervene here and claim 
that there is a fundamental difference between Vedic texts 
purporting to convey knowledge and those enjoining rituals. 
In the former there is nothing to be done. In the latter, 
knowledge about some matter that transcends natural 
cognition is admittedly conveyed. But what is conveyed is 
information about a creative ritualistic act (bhavana) that has 
to be performed, such information including the three aspects 
(of goal, means and method). '* Since the texts concerned with 
conveying information about the highest Self and the Lord, 
etc., do not include any information about any act that has to 
be performed, it is not right to say that there is no fund- 
amental difference between them and the texts enjoining 
rituals. 


This, however, we cannot accept. For all knowledge alike 
has, as such, true correspondence with its object. What 
guarantees the effectiveness of the creative ritualistic act is not 
the fact that it has to be done but the fact that it is known 
through an authoritative means of knowledge.!?! Nor is it the 
fact that one's conception of this creative act is associated 
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with something to be done that makes it true (as the followers 
of Prabhákara would maintain), but the fact that it arises from 
a Vedic text. When a matter is known from a Vedic text it 1s 
true as such, and a person will proceed to do it if it is some 
duty to be done, or will abstain from doing it if it is something 
that should not be done. _ 


To this the Mimàmsaka will doubtless reply that no 
sentence can be an intelligible piece of knowledge unless it 
contains a reference to something to be done. For words (he 
will say) cannot be connected (to make an intelligible 
sentence) except as related to something to be done; only 
when this element is present can they be brought together to 
form a definite meaning. Only that sentence can be an 
authoritative means of knowledge which is concerned with 
something to be done and has the form 'this must be done 
with such and such an instrument in such and such a way’. 
But you can go on piling up hundreds of words for the ‘this’ 
which has to be done, and also for the ways in which it has to 
be done, without ever being able to construct a sentence out 
of them unless you have a verb issuing some form of a 
command. Hence ‘the highest Self" and ‘the Lord’ cannot be 
established as existent on the mere authority of the Vedic texts 
affirming it.' If you say that they (the ‘highest Self" and ‘the 
Lord") constitute the meanings of certain words found in the 
Veda, then (1f those words are to be intelligible) the real 
existence of what they refer to will have had to have been 
established by some other means of knowledge (since words 
by nature refer to things whose existence has been established 
by other means of knowledge). So the view that the existence 
of the Absolute is established by the Vedic texts is wrong. 
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But this argument (of the Pūrva Mimàmsaka of 
Prabhakara’s school) is unacceptable. For we find texts like 
‘There is a mountain called Meru which is of four colours’. 
Such texts do not speak of anything that has to be done, and 
no one on hearing phrases like ‘Meru which is of four 
colours’ thinks that Meru and the like are something that has 
to be done. So what 1s there to prevent the words in sentences 
propounding the existence of the highest Self and the Lord 
from forming connected sentences of subject-predicate form 
based on the word ‘is’? 


Nor should it be said that our argument is wrong on the 
ground that knowledge of the supreme Self cannot really be 
what the Veda means to teach, as such knowledge no more 
serves the real purposes of man than a knowledge of Mount 
Meru would.!* For there are other texts, such as ‘The knower 
of the Absolute reaches the supreme’ and “The knot of the 
heart is loosed’'** which teach that such knowledge has a 
favourable result. And we also see in practice that it leads to 
the cessation of nescience and other evils.? Again, we cannot 
say, in the case of knowledge of the Self, that mention of a 
favourable result arising from it is a mere fanciful eulogy, as 
we can in the case of the eulogy of the sacrificial ladle," 
because it cannot be shown to form a subsidiary part of 
anything else (e.g. a ritual). 


Moreover, the fact that deeds forbidden in the Veda have 
unpleasant results for the performer is learned from the Veda 
alone. And you cannot say that a forbidden deed is something 
‘that has to be done’. One who is about to engage in a prohi- 
bited deed has nothing to do except to desist from doing it. 
The function of prohibitions is to promote knowledge of what 
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one should not do. When a hungry person who knows the 
prohibitions comes upon food that is prohibited, either 
because it comes from an animal that has been killed by a 
poisoned arrow, or else because it 1s offered by a person under 
a curse, his first idea is that it should be eaten, but this idea is 
cancelled by the recollection of the prohibitions. It is like the 
notion that a mirage is something from which you can get 
water to drink being cancelled by the realization that it is only 
a mirage; when the natural but erroneous idea has been 
cancelled, the harmful process of eating does not ensue. All 
that is involved is the cessation of the determination to act 
that arose from erroneous knowledge. There is no effort 
involved, as the determination just ceases of its own accord. 
Hence it follows that the Vedic prohibitions are concerned 
with proclaiming true knowledge only, without even a suspi- 
cion of a concern with human action.'®’ There is therefore no 
reason why the affirmations giving true knowledge about the 
Self, etc., should not be limited to that function (of conveying 
knowledge) alone. In their case, too, one who knows their 
content will realize that action proceeding from opinions 
opposed to it will bring harm. When he remembers his right 
knowledge about the supreme Self, etc., the natural erroneous 
opinion that leads to such action will just cease of its own 
accord. 


Here you will concede, perhaps, that in such cases as that 
of eating food that comes from the body of an animal that has 
been poisoned, remembrance of the harmfulness of the act 
from the standpoint of true knowledge may very well result in 
the cessation of the erroneous idea that it should be eaten, and 
consequently of the harmful determination to eat it. But it 
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would be wrong, you might contend, to think that desistance 
from action enjoined in the Veda could arise in this way, 
because such action is not the subject of any prohibition. Such 
reasoning, however, is not sound. For in this case as well as 
in the former, there is the common factor that the action 
originally contemplated is based on erroneous ideas and is 
harmful. Actions like eating food derived from animals killed 
with poisoned arrows arise from false knowledge and are 
harmful, but so, equally, are actions based on the Vedic 
injunctions. In the case of one who knows the truth about the 
supreme Self, therefore, it is but right that even actions 
enjoined by the Veda should cease. For they are caused by 
erroneous opinion and are harmful, just like the action of 
eating food derived from killing by poisoned arrows, and this 
wrong opinion will have to be put to an end by right 
knowledge of the supreme Self. 


Very well, you will say, suppose we grant your position 
here. But it will not be right to say that the obligatory daily 
rituals cease in the case of one who has known the true nature 
of the supreme Self. For here the impulse to activity is (not 
erroneous opinion but) only the Vedic injunctions, while no 
harm results from their performance. But this argument is no 
better, as the obligatory daily rituals are enjoined only for 
those who are afflicted by such defects as nescience, attach- 
ment, aversion and the rest. It is quite evident that the optional 
rituals such as the New and Full Moon Sacrifices are laid 
down for the benefit of those afflicted with such defects as the 
desire for heaven and the like. And, in the same way, the 
obligatory rituals are enjoined for the benefit of those who are 
afflicted with nescience and the other (psychological) defects 
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which are the cause of all evil, and who are likewise afflicted 
with a consequent attachment and aversion, expressed in 
seeking the desirable and avoiding the undesirable, and who 
habitually act under both these impulses in the aim of 
attaining the desirable and avoiding the undesirable. It is not 
right to say that such rituals are performed at the behest of the 
Veda alone. 


Furthermore, the question of whether the Agnihotra or the 
New and Full Moon Sacrifices or the Four Month Sacrifice or 
the Animal Sacrifice or the Great Soma Sacrifice are optional 
or obligatory rituals does not depend on their intrinsic nature 
(but on the attitude of mind of the sacrificer while he is 
performing them). They become ‘optional’ if the sacrificer has 
the defect of desire for heaven. And it is but right to say that, 
in the case of those who are afflicted with nescience and other 
(psychological) defects, and who are prompted by their very 
nature to seek the desirable and to avoid the undesirable, the 
obligatory rituals serve these very ends. For they are enjoined 
on just such persons. No action is enjoined on those who have 
a right knowledge of the Self, except such action as leads to 
the cessation of all activity whatever. For what is enjoined 
is knowledge of the Self through obliterating the conscious- 
ness of all the means to ritualistic action, such as conscious- 
ness of presiding deities and of the other necessary component 
factors of the sacrifice. Indeed, one who has lost all con- 
sciousness of actions and of the factors of action cannot act. 
For one can only act if one has a clear idea of the action one 
is proposing to carry out, and of the means to do it. There is 
no question of ritualistic action on the part of one who 
sustains only the vision of the Absolute as non-dual, as void 
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of all empirical attributes beginning with perceptibility, and as 
beyond all determinations such as those of time and space. 


Here you might object that there could be ritualistic 
action on the part of such a one in just the same way that he 
eats and performs other such physiological functions. But this 
is not so. Eating and the like arise simply from defects like 
nescience. There cannot be any fixed laws about their 
occurrence. The obligatory ritual cannot be haphazard in this 
way, sometimes done, sometimes not done; but a haphazard 
attitude can well be adopted towards such actions as eating, as 
they arise only from defects. Defects rise and fall spontan- 
eously, and not at regular intervals. In this they are like the 
desires prompting people to perform optional rituals. But the 
obligatory rituals, (even though the prompting cause of their 
performance be the above-mentioned psychological defects,) 
cannot be performed in an irregular way, because they depend 
on special times and occasions prescribed by the Veda, and 
even the optional form of the Agnihotra (1.e. the performance 
with desire for heaven) must be performed morning and 
evening, and with due observation of other rules, too, on 
account of the Vedic injunctions. 


Perhaps you will say that the man who rightly knew the 
Self could be subject to restrictions (in performance of the 
Agnihotra) because there are restrictions (for monks) about 
eating and other such acts. ? But the inference you have 
drawn is not right. For restrictions are neither actions nor 
motives for action. They do not imply any contradiction with 
knowledge. Hence we must conclude that the Vedic affirm- 
ations conveying right knowledge about the supreme Self 
amount also to prohibitions of all action, because they put an 
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end to all erroneous 1deas of the Absolute, such as that it is 
gross and palpable and characterized by duality. Their net 
result, therefore, is the same as that of a prohibition, namely, 
absence of all further action. Hence it 1s proved that enun- 
ciation of the nature of the real stands alongside prohibition 
and affirmation as one of the concerns of the Veda.” 


TEXTS ON THE VEDA, SMRTI AND REASON: 
GROUP C 


12. Our opponents argue as follows. The view, they say, that 
it is the Absolute, the Omniscient, and nothing else, that 
stands as the cause of the world, is wrong. Why? Because 
such a view commits the error of denying scope to the Smrti. 
The texts of the Smrti go back to the Tantra?! composed by 
the great seer (rsi, 1.e. Kapila), which is accepted by all 
persons of culture and education, along with other texts that 
are based on it. If the principle that the Absolute alone was 
the cause of the world were accepted, these texts would be 
ruled out. For their doctrine is that non-conscious Nature is 
the sole independent cause of the world. 


It is true (continues the opponent) that there would still be 
scope for other texts of the Smrti, such as the Law Books of 
Manu and others, which deal with the whole subject of the 
spiritual law (dharma) and give injunctions about the perform- 
ance of the Agnihotra and other rituals. They give the rules 
about when and by what form of ceremony a boy of a 
particular caste should be initiated as a student. They 
prescribe his daily mode of living, the way in which he should 
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repeat the Veda, the way in which he should break off his 
student life and how he should be joined with his future 
partner (i.e. wife) in the pursuit of the spiritual law. And they 
lay down the various duties of the different castes and stages 
of life (a$rama), performance of which serves human ends and 
interests. But the Smrti works, like those of Kapila and others 
of his school, do not have their scope in prescribing things 
that have to be done. Their chosen subject-matter is true 
metaphysical knowledge, taken as the means (not to ends and 
interests within the world but) to final liberation. If these texts 
are ruled out as a means to true metaphysical knowledge, then 
they will be completely useless. So (to avoid this) the 
Upanishads have to be interpreted in such a way as not to 
conflict with them. 


In face of this, we (Advaitins) might well ask how anyone 
could again raise difficulties about the absence of scope for 
the Smrti when we have already established that the omni- 
scient principle, the Absolute, is the sole cause of the 
universe, on account of texts like, ‘He took thought"? and on 
other grounds as well. To this the Sankhya might reply that 
our objection to his claims could only be made by people of 
independent judgement. But most people have to rely on some 
one else’s system of interpretation of the Upanishads, being 
unable to construct one for themselves. And such people rely 
perforce on the texts of famous Teachers of the Smrti, and 
understand the texts of the Veda in their light. Such people 
will never place confidence in the explanations of the 
Advaitin on account of their great reverence for the classical 
Teachers (of other schools) whose work survives in the Smrti. 
To add to this, we have the Smrti texts saying that the 
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knowledge of a Seer (rsi) never proves wrong, while the Veda 
(shows that Kapila was a rsi in this sense when it) says, ‘One 
should know that Lord who acquaints his son rsi Kapila, born 
at the beginning of the creation, with knowledge of past, 
present and future'.? No one, therefore, can show that the 
Sankhya system is untrue. And it is also supported by logical 
argumentation. 


To this the author of the Sütras replies: “No: because your 
own view would deny any scope to other texts of the Smrti’. 
That is to say, if the doctrine that the Lord (iSvara) is the 
cause of the world is objected to on the ground that it would 
deny scope to certain texts of the Smrti (viz. those of the 
Sankhya Sastra), this would itself imply denial of scope to 
certain other texts of the Smrti which do teach that the Lord 
is the cause of the world.... And there is the text in the 
Bhagavad Gita, ‘I am the origin and end of the whole 
universe...’'** [n these and similar ways the Smrti sets forth 
the doctrine that the Lord is both the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. The author of the Sütras only speaks of 
the denial of scope to other texts of the Smrti because he 
wishes to refute those who would like to argue with him about 
the nature of the authority of the Smrti, and refute them on 
their own ground. 


As for the Veda itself, we have already shown that the 
doctrine towards which all of its texts point is that of the Lord 
as the cause of the universe. If the texts of the Smrti, on the 
other hand, contradict one another on the point, then a choice 
of one group of texts and a rejection of another is inevitable. 
In these circumstances, one has to take those texts of the 
Smrti which follow the Veda as authoritative, and ignore the 
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others. For the principle has been laid down (by Jaimini), in 
defining textual authority, "Where a text of the Smrti conflicts 
with the Veda, it must be ignored. For one may only assume 
(the existence of a lost Vedic text as the source of a text from 
the Smrti) where there is no contradiction (with existing 
Vedic texts)'.?* And one cannot prove that supersensuous 
matters can be known in any way except through the Vedic 
texts. 


‘But’, you will say, ‘such proof can be produced. For 
Kapila and other seers were "perfect men" (siddha) and their 
knowledge never proved wrong’. But this we cannot allow. 
For their ‘perfection’ was conditional. ‘Perfection’ (siddhi) 
depends on following the spiritual law (dharma). This spiritual 
law is expressed (in the Veda) in the form of injunctions. 
These injunctions must exist prior to him who acquires 
‘perfection’ by carrying them out, and their meaning cannot 
be called in question by anything said by him. Even on the 
supposition that one can appeal to the sayings of ‘perfected’ 
men, the fact remains that the ‘perfected’ men are many, and 
this circumstance has introduced contradictions into the Smrti 
in the manner already explained. This being so, there is no 
other source for determining the truth apart from the Veda. 
Nor should those who have to rely on the systems of others 
plump blindly for one particular system without any special 
reason. For if one picked out one man’s view here and another 
man’s view there, truth could not form a stable consistent 
system. For there is a world of difference between the 
opinions of different men. Hence the mind even of one who 
relies on the systems of others has to be brought back to the 
Tight source by exhibiting the contradictions latent in the texts 
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of the Smrti, and analysing them to see whether or not they 
are in conformity with the Vedic teaching. 


Now, it is true that the opponent quoted a Vedic text 
referring to the extraordinary knowledge possessed by a 
certain ‘Kapila’. But this text would not justify us in placing 
faith 1n any doctrine of any Kapila that contradicted the Veda. 
The only connection between the Veda and the Sankhya 
system is the accident that the Veda happens to refer to the 
name 'Kapila'. For the Smrti itself shows that there was 
another Kapila, the one also called Vasudeva, who burned the 
sons of Sagara.” And when a Vedic passage is primarily 
concerned with one thing, it cannot serve as a proof of the 
truth of anything else that it happens to mention incidentally, 
if the latter is not also known by some other means. 


Moreover, there is another Vedic text which sings the 
glories of Manu, namely, ‘Whatever Manu says is 
medicine'.?* And Manu implicitly attacks the doctrine of 
Kapila when he eulogizes the vision of all in the Self in the 
passage, ‘The one who sacrifices to the Self, and sees the Self 
in all beings and all beings in the Self, acquires spiritual 
sovereignty". ? For Kapila takes selves as different from one 
another,"? and hence does not admit that there can be vision 
of all as the Self. 


Consider also the following passage in the Mahabharata. 
First the question is raised, ‘Are souls (purusa) many, O 
Brahmin? Or is there only one?' The opponent's view 1s 
stated in the words, ‘According to those who follow the 
Sankhya and Yoga systems, O King, souls are many’. Finally, 
this is refuted in a passage which begins, ‘I will explain to 
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you how it is that the one Spirit associated with his qualities 
(of omniscience and omnipotence) is said to be the ground of 
all in the same way that the one earth is said to be the one 
womb of the many souls that assume bodily form' .??! Later in 
the passage, the doctrine that all is the one Self is expressed 
quite clearly in the words: ‘He is my inner Self and also your 
own. He is the Witness present also in all other embodied 
beings. He is never apprehended (as an object) by anyone 
anywhere. All heads are His head, all arms are His arm, all 
feet are His foot, all eyes His eye, all noses His nose; He is 
one, but He moves about among the creatures at will and 


wherever He likes??? 


The Veda also teaches the doctrine that all is the one Self 
in such passages as, ‘When, for the enlightened sage, all 
creatures have become his own Self, then what delusion or 
what grief could there be for the one who feels the unity of 
all?” 


Hence it stands proved that the system of Kapila 
contradicts both the Veda and those texts (of the Smrti) which 
follow the Veda, because it supposes that selves are different 
and many, and this in addition to the fact that it wrongly 
imagines Nature (prakrti) to be an independent self-existent 
power. The Veda is an independent authority in regard to its 
own specific subject-matter, just as the sun has the special 
power to illumine colour and form. Different, however, is the 
case with the words of mere humans. They depend on 
knowledge gained from some other source and mediated by 
the (fallible) memory of the speaker. Hence there is nothing 
wrong in our view if it denies scope to the texts of the Smrti 
on points that are contradictory to Vedic teaching. 
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And there is another context where the same rule holds 
good. The principles (tattva) other than Nature, beginning 
with the Cosmic Intellect (mahat), which are taught in the 
Smrti as so many modifications of Nature, are not found in 
the Veda, and are never found in worldly experience either. 
We accept the doctrine of the material elements and the 
sense-powers found in the Smrti, because it 1s in line with 
what is experienced in the world and taught in the Veda. But 
the Cosmic Intellect and the rest should not, properly 
speaking, be taught in the Smrti at all, as they are unknown 
either to worldly experience or to the Veda, and are quite 
beyond the purview of human knowledge, like the objects of 
some (imaginary) sixth sense. We have already explained, in 
commenting on the aphorism ‘If you maintain that the texts of 
some Vedic schools mention entities which have been 
established through inference (by us, the Sankhyas)...’,2°* how 
some Vedic texts which appear to deal with the Cosmic 
Intellect do not in fact do so. The present aphorism means to 
imply that 1f the Smrti is not authoritative when it speaks of 
certain effects (such as the Cosmic Intellect and so forth), it 
is not authoritative when it speaks of their cause (Nature con- 
ceived as an independent principle) either. So here is another 
case where it is no fault on the part of our doctrine if it denies 
scope to certain texts of the Smrti. As for the rational 
argumentation offered (by the Sankhyas) in support, this will 
be dealt with in commenting on the series of Sütras beginning 
at Brahma Sūtra ILi.4, [set out above, Vol.IV, Chap XI, 
section 3]. 


And now the author of the Sütras extends the refutation 
to the Smrti associated with the Yoga system (of Patafijali), on 
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the ground that this refutation of the Sankhya system will 
serve to refute the Yoga system as well. In this system too, 
Nature is set up in contradiction with Vedic teaching as the 
independent cause of the world, and it is imagined to have 
effects like the Cosmic Intellect which are unknown either to 
worldly experience or to the Veda. 


Now, one might wonder, if all this proceeds from what 
has gone before by simple analogy, why there should be the 
formality of extending the argument to cover the new topic. 
But the fact is that it is necessary to show that the Yoga 
system is contradicted by the Veda on certain points. (Other- 
wise it will be assumed that the teachings of the Yoga system 
agree with the Veda in every detail, for) Yoga is often stated 
in the Veda to be a means to right knowledge of the Self, in 
such passages as, ‘The Self should be heard about, pondered 
over and meditated on continuously (nididhyásana).?? We 
find a circumstantial description of yoga practice along with 
thoughts about posture and kindred topics in the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad, in the passage beginning, ‘Holding chest, neck 
and head upright, and keeping the body evenly balanced"? 
And there are many incidental references to yoga in the Veda, 
such as, ‘They regard that concentration of the organs as 
yoga"? and ‘(Having acquired) this enlightenment and whole 
yoga discipline’.”* And in the Yoga system, too, yoga is taken 
as the means to knowledge of truth, as is shown by the text, 
‘And now yoga, the means to vision of reality’.””° From this 
one might suppose that because part of the teachings given 
from the standpoint of the Yoga system in the Smrti was 
accepted as authoritative, all of it must be accepted as 
authoritative, on the analogy of what happens in the case of 
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the Eighth Day Offerings to the Ancestors (astaka).?!° 


It is to combat this (view that the Yoga system agrees 
entirely with the Veda) that the foregoing refutation of the 
Sankhya system is formally extended to the Yoga system. For 
it was earlier seen that although one part of the teachings of 
the Sarikhya system must be accepted as authoritative, another 
part disagreed with the Veda. 


Although there are many passages in the Smrti giving 
teaching about the spiritual constitution of man, the author of 
the Sutras singles out the Sankhya and Yoga systems for 
special refutation. The reason 1s that the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems are widely believed to be the means to the highest 
end of life, are accepted by men of culture, and seem to 
receive the support of the Vedic passage which runs, 
‘Knowing that deity (viz. the Absolute), that universal cause 
which is apprehended through Sankhya and Yoga, he is 


released from all bonds' ?!! 


The idea behind the refutation is that one cannot attain 
the highest end of man either through the knowledge offered 
by the Sankhya system or through the practical path offered 
by the Yoga system if these systems are taken independently 
of the Veda. The Veda denies that there can be any other 
means to the highest goal in life apart from the knowledge 
that only the one Self exists, knowledge that can only be 
derived from the Veda. It says, “Only through knowing Him 


does one go beyond death. There is no other way to go’.?” 


The adherents of the Sankhya and Yoga systems are 
dualists. They are not possessed of the vision that only the one 
Self exists. It is true that the passages quoted from the 
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Svet&svatara Upanishad attributed such a vision to Sankhya 
and Yoga when it spoke of 'that universal cause which is 
apprehended through Sankhya and Yoga’. But we have to 
understand that it is only the knowledge and meditation taught 
in the Veda that is here meant, and that they are referred to by 
the words ‘Sankhya’ and ‘Yoga’ because the latter are con- 
venient approximate terms. 


As for the parts of the Yoga and Sankhya texts which do 
not conflict with the Veda, we willingly accord them full 
scope. For instance, Vedic texts like, ‘This Spirit is untouched 
by any associations (asanga)’””? show that the Spirit (purusa) 
is pure consciousness. The adherents of the Sankhya system 
acknowledge this when they say that souls (purusa) are 
qualitiless (nirguna). Similarly, the Veda teaches a path of 
withdrawal from the world, as is evinced by such passages as, 
‘And so the wandering monk, wearing a pale robe, shaven and 
shorn, accepting no gifts....'?'^ The adherents of the Yoga 
system follow this when they prescribe wandering forth from 
home as a monk and kindred forms of discipline. 


All the texts of the Smrti that are based on mere 
reasoning?? should be confronted with the same line of 
argument. If they support true metaphysical knowledge with 
dialectical argumentation, well and good. But true meta- 
physical knowledge can only arise from the texts of the 
Upanishads, as is shown by such Vedic passages as, 'One who 
is not versed in the Vedas cannot understand the Great 
Principle? and ‘But I am asking about the Spirit that is 


proclaimed in the Upanishads’.”"” 


e. 
“~ 
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13. But the rationalists, who abandon the authority which 
resides in the Vedic texts, obscure the Vedic doctrine by 
contradictory lines of reasoning, issuing in contradictory con- 
clusions, such as ‘It is’, ‘It is not’, “An agent’, ‘Not an agent 
and so forth. All this makes it hard to determine the true 
meaning of the Veda. But those who place their entire reliance 
on the Veda, subduing their pride, they obtain quite definite 
convictions as to the meaning of the Veda in regard to matters 
like the deities which transcend empirical cognition, just as if 
they were matters of immediate perception to them.7!® 


C? 
“ 


14. Some”? maintain that the reasoning of the Vaisesikas and 
other philosophers of kindred views is enough to show that 
desire and other such feelings are qualities of the Self. But 
this is wrong. For such reasoning runs directly counter to such 
specific Vedic statements as, *(Desires) that dwell in the heart 
(= intellect)...’?° All reasoning is fallacious if it contradicts 
the Veda. Moreover, the theory stands in contradiction with 
the self-luminosity of the Self. And as desire and the like are 
found in dream,?! when only the subject is present, it follows 
that the self-luminosity of the latter stands proved and cannot 
be contradicted. If desires and the like inhered intimately 
(samavayin) in the Self (as its qualities), as the Vaisesikas 
assert, they could not be objects of the Self's vision, any more 
than the peculiar characteristics of the eye are visible to the 
eye itself. The fact that that which the Witness apprehends is 
totally different in nature from the Witness proves that the 
Witness is self-luminous,"? and this fact would be contra- 
dicted if desire and the other mental feelings were taken as 
qualities inhering in the Self. And the Vedic teaching as a 
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whole would also be contradicted. If it were assumed that 
desire and the like occupied a certain corner of the Self, that 
would undermine the whole Vedic teaching"? All this has 
been explained at length in the Second Book.” 


All theories about desire and other feelings inhering as 
qualities in the Self must be carefully refuted if the Vedic 
teaching — that the Self of man is one with the supreme 
principle underlying all — is to be substantiated. The 
Vaisesikas and Natyayikas, with their arbitrary conception 
about the qualities of the Self, are not in harmony with the 
doctrines of the Upanishads, and this theory of theirs (about 
desire inhering in the Self) should not command assent. For 
it contradicts the upanishadic doctrine.” 


TEXTS ON THE VEDA, SMRTI AND REASON: 
GROUP D 


15. We have already (i.e. in the first Adhyaya of the Brahma 
Sütras) refuted the objections brought on the authority of the 
Smrti (in particular of the Sankhya system) against the 
doctrine that the Absolute is both the material cause and the 
efficient cause of the world. The author of the Sütras now 
goes on to refute similar objections on purely rational 
grounds. 


First, however, let us enquire into the question of how 
objections based on purely rational considerations could have 
been brought against a matter that has been determined on the 
authority of revelation. One might suppose, for instance, that 
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revelation was the sole authority as to the nature and existence 
of the Absolute, just as it is in regard to ritualistic actions 
bringing merit and prohibited actions bringing demerit, 
affecting one’s experiences in future lives. But this idea, (says 
our opponent) will not stand examination. It would be true (he 
thinks) only if the Absolute were a matter completely beyond 
the reach of all other means of knowledge, and accessible 
through the revealed texts alone, as is the case with the 
ritualistic actions bringing merit and the prohibited actions 
bringing demerit in future lives, where such actions are not 
yet in being and require to be accomplished in the future. But 
the Absolute (he says), when known at all, is known as an 
already existent being. And in the case of already existent 
beings there is a place for the operation of other means of 
knowledge besides revelation, as is true, for example, in the 
case of the perception of earth and the other elements by the 
senses. And just as, when Vedic texts conflict, one has to be 
singled out as the main one and the rest to be treated as 
subordinate to it, so, when revelation and other means of 
knowledge conflict, the revealed texts may have to be 
interpreted in accordance with (and as subordinate to) the 
other means of knowledge. Moreover, reason approximates 
closely to experience, because it explains what cannot be 
perceived on the analogy of what can, whereas revelation 
(from the Mimàmsaka standpoint) stands further removed 
from experience, because it states its teachings on the basis of 
mere tradition. 


Furthermore, (you Advaitins yourselves, he might say, 
claim that) knowledge of the Absolute 1s incomplete without 
experience, and that it is accepted as having immediately 
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perceptible fruit in the form of destruction of nescience, which 
is the means to liberation (so that, since your ultimate appeal 
is to experience and not to dogmatic tradition, you cannot 
avoid our objections raised from the standpoint of reason, 
which depends on experience and is an extension of it). And 
the Veda itself is witness to the fact that rational enquiries 
have to be brought in even on the topic of the Absolute, as it 
speaks of ‘cogitation’ (manana) besides ‘hearing’ in the text, 
‘The Self has to be heard about and cogitated over'.? Hence 
the author of the Sutras proceeds now to take up further 
objections for consideration, this time objections raised on 
purely rational grounds.” 


S. 
d 


16. The Agama Sastra (the first of the four Books of 
Gaudapada's Karikas on the Mandükya Upanishad) affirmed 
the sole reality of the non-dual principle through an analysis 
of the syllable OM. The second Book of the Karikas estab- 
lished the same point, demonstrating rationally the falsity of 
the distinctions that go to make up the apparent world of outer 
objects. And then again in the third Book the principle of 
non-duality was established positively and directly through 
Vedic quotation, supported by reasoning; and at the end of the 
Book the final summary declared that this was the highest 
truth. And because the dualists and Nihilists, the philosophical 
opponents of this doctrine of non-duality proclaimed by Vedic 
revelation, contradicted each other mutually; it was hinted that 
their world-views were influenced by attachment and aversion 
and other passions, and were hence false. The doctrine of non- 
duality was eulogized as true because not based on passions. 
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In the fourth Book, which is now begun under the title of 
"The Extinction of the Waving Torch', the mutually contra- 
dictory and consequently false character of these doctrines 
will be exhibited at greater length, and the truth of non-duality 
will be established by negating them through negative 
dialectic.?”8 


D 

17. You will perhaps object that if a person is confronted by 
his opponent with a dilemma and cannot defend his doctrine 
against the defects implicit in either horn of the dilemma, then 
further discussion is useless. And you will maintain, further, 
that it follows from this that 1f either of the horns of the 
dilemma proves defensible, or if a third view which is free 
from defect is found, this must represent the right inter- 
pretation of the text being discussed, so that in this case 
likewise discussion 1s useless. 


But to this we cannot agree. For discussion will be 
needed to settle whether the proposed alternatives are really 
free from defect or not. It is quite correct to say that if either 
horn of the dilemma, or a third view, has been shown to be 
free from defect, further discussion would be useless. But in 
the present case this has not been proved, so critical 
discussion about it is meaningful, as its purpose will be to 
settle the meaning of the text finally. 


Perhaps you admit that discussion is meaningful to settle 
the meaning of the text, but claim that we Advaitins just go on 
discussing and never settle anything. Of course, you will say, 
it is not as if the Veda prevented anyone from settling 
anything through discussion by a direct prohibition. But the 
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trouble is that there are many conflicting views. Being 
concerned chiefly with Vedic teaching, you (Advaitins) will 
adhere to a doctrine of monism. But there are many secular 
philosophers holding different views involving plurality. And 
hence you cannot overcome my objection that discussion will 
be endless and will not attain a settled conclusion. 


To this I reply that the fact that you say that I am one 
person defending monism in opposition to opponents who 
hold mutually opposed theories involving plurality redounds 
very much to my advantage.” I shall conquer them all. Let us 
begin the discussion.” 


4 

18. It is even possible that the Epics and Puranas are based 
on direct perception and other forms of empirical evidence. 
For there are things that are not perceptible to us which were 
perceptible to our ancestors. In this connection the Smrti itself 
tells us that Vyasa and others enjoyed conversation with the 
gods and other supernatural beings. And he who was to claim 
a priori that the ancients could no more enjoy conversation 
with the gods and the like than we can would be doing less 
than justice to the wonder and variety of the world: he might 
just as well say that, because there 1s no emperor now holding 
sway over the earth, there never was one in the past.”! And 
this would make nonsense of the injunction to perform the 
Rajasüya and other sacrifices that have world-wide dominion 
as their fruit. Or he might just as well hold that, because the 
duties of caste and station of life (a$rama) are today in almost 
total neglect,?? they must always have been neglected in the 
past. 
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And this would make a mockery of the texts that lay them 
down. So that we ought to conclude that the ancients were 
indeed able to converse with the gods and other supernatural 
beings, owing to their superior merit (dharma). 


Moreover, the Smrti presents the further text, ‘From 
repetitions of sacred texts and of OM performed continuously 
and with deep feeling arises vision of one's chosen deity? ?? 
One cannot deny that practice of yoga leads to supernormal 
powers — such as that of assuming an exceedingly small form 
— on the basis of a mere unsupported guess, as it is taught in 
authoritative works of the Smrti. And the Veda itself declares 
that the practice of yoga leads to extraordinary results, as in 
the text, ‘When earth, water, fire, wind and ether have been 
generated in the body in their subtle form through meditation, 
and when the subtle powers of yoga are already in play, from 
then on the body of the yogin is afflicted neither by disease, 


decay or death, forged as it is in the fire of yoga'.?* 


Further, we should in no way compare the powers of the 
seers (rsi) who ‘saw’ the hymns (mantra) and explanatory 
texts (brahmana) of the Veda with our own puny powers. 
From this it follows that what the Epics and Puranas say is 
well grounded. Nor should the general opinion of mankind 
(which accepts that the ancient rsis had supernormal powers) 
be dismissed as baseless when there is nothing to disprove it 
outright.” 


$. 
~~ 
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TEXTS ON THE VEDA, SMRTI AND REASON: 
GROUP E 


19. If, as the Advaita Vedantin says, I am in fact of the 
opposite nature, why is it that I have the experience ‘I am 
associated with desire and am not the ever self-existent one’? 
We reply that questioning is only possible with regard to the 
experience ‘I am associated with desire and action, etc.’, not 
with regard to the experience of being liberated. In exper- 
ience, whatever matter stands in contradiction with data 
yielded by certified means of knowledge must be questioned. 
The conviction ‘I am liberated’ arises from a different means 
of knowledge, namely the Vedic text ‘Thou art the real’.”° It 
is the feeling of being the sufferer that deserves questioning, 
for it arises from the mere semblance (abhàsa) of perception. 
One must give an answer to the question that has been raised, 
an answer to which is desired; and the answer 1s that which 
was hoped for, namely, ‘Pain does not exist’. For the answer 
to the question ‘How can my sufferings be brought to an end 
once and for all?’ is one that itself destroys suffering. On the 
topic of the nature of the Self, the testimony of the Veda 
cannot be questioned, because the Veda is itself the author- 
itative means of knowledge on this subject. Therefore the 
Vedic text is what causes one to realize that (in its true nature) 
one's own Self is ever liberated. That text (‘Thou art the real’) 
with that meaning should be given as an answer (to the 
question about pain), as it 1s not subject to contradiction by 
anything.?" No experience of the Self other than this can be 
substantiated. The Veda itself says, “It is not known by those 
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who say that they know it (as an object)’, and ‘By what could 
one know Him by whom all this is known??? 


e 
heod 


20. Hence duties are prescribed for those in the state of 
nescience only, not for those who have enlightenment. For 
with the rise of enlightenment, nescience goes to destruction, 
like darkness before the light of the sun. Before the rise of 
enlightenment, nescience is accepted as authoritative and 
assumes the form of distinct factors and fruits of actions, and 
thus becomes the cause of action. But when it is not accepted 
as authoritative, it cannot be a cause of action. An active 
human being only carries out a religious duty when he thinks 
that the Veda is an authority and that it has prescribed such 
and such a duty as something that has to be done. He does not 
do so when he feels, ‘All this is nescience, like the night’. But 
the knower of the Self, who thinks that all this world of 
distinctions 1s only nescience, dark like the night, is only in a 
position to renounce all duties, not to carry them out. The 
Lord will point out later, in the passage beginning ‘Their 
minds on Him, with Him for their Self’, that such people 
are perfectly established in devotion to metaphysical 
knowledge. 


Nor would it be right to object that no one could devote 
themselves to the Self in that state either, because there would 
be no authority for any course of action whatever. For Self- 
knowledge bears on itself. The Self does not need an authority 
to prompt it to act on the Self, as it already is the Self, and the 
‘authoritativeness’ (pramànavattva) of an authoritative means 
of knowledge comes to an end when the Self is known. For 
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once the true nature of the Self is known, the interplay of 
knowledge and objects can no longer continue. The final 
means of knowledge (the highest texts of the Veda, which 
yield knowledge of the Self) brings to an end the notion that 
the Self is a knower employing means of knowledge. And the 
final means of knowledge itself ceases to be a means of 
knowledge the moment it brings that notion to an end, just as 
the authoritative means of knowledge that prevailed during a 
dream cease to exist on waking. ^^? 


:$. 
ho d 


21. If the conviction, ‘I am verily the real, ever liberated’ 
could never arise, then why does the revered Veda declare it, 
like a compassionate mother? 


The function of teachings like ‘That thou art’, associated 
with reasoning on their content, is merely to negate the 
not-self element from this Self, the latter being already 
existent and evident as ‘I’. The process is like the negation of 
the idea of a snake falsely imagined in a rope. The fact of the 
(sole) existence (and reality of the non-dual Self) is knowable 
(only) because of the reliability of the Veda as a means of 
knowledge, just as the existence of merit and demerit affecting 
future lives are knowable only from the same source. (When 
it is known,) then destruction of evil follows automatically, 
like the elimination of poison from the body (through 
meditation on the Garuda mantram).?*! 


‘I am the real, the Absolute’ and ‘I act’ are two 
contradictory notions witnessed by the Self. Of these two 
contradictory notions (one will have to be given up, so) it 
would surely be more reasonable to give up the one springing 
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from ignorance. The notion ‘I am the real’ arises from the 
Veda, an authoritative source of knowledge. The other notion 
arises from a mere semblance (abhasa) of an authoritative 
means of knowledge (viz. perception). Note, however, that 
mere appearances, such as perception and the other empirical 
means of knowledge, are later cancelled, like one’s erroneous 
sense of direction .?? 


Whenever the Veda speaks of the Self as ‘the agent’ or 
‘the experiencer’ it does so in order to conform to worldly 
ideas (and so to be intelligible to human hearers). The notion 
‘I am the real’, on the other hand, arises from the Veda alone. 
The former notion is cancelled by the latter.?? 


Here an opponent intervenes and propounds the following 
view.” No permanent liberation results from the mere 
statement *Thou art the real'. In order to achieve permanent 
liberation one must therefore practise prolonged meditations 
combined with reasoning (prasankhyana). Even the one who 
comes to understand the meaning of the holy texts does not do 
so at a single hearing. So, as we have just said, he requires 
something more. And that ‘something more’ is twofold (i.e. 
prolonged meditation and reasoning). Because there is no fruit 
in the form of direct perception of the non-dual Self from the 
mere hearing of the text, there must be an injunction (niyoga), 
as in the case of (obligatory) rituals. Nor is there anything to 
contradict this (if knowledge does arise as a fruit) as long as 
knowledge remains fitful.” Moreover, if no injunctions were 
binding, and a man could acquire knowledge of the Self while 
behaving just as he liked, it would follow that the Vedic 
injunctions for self-control and the like would be useless 
(which is absurd). Therefore, meditation on and reasoning 
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over the upanishadic texts are enjoined acts that have to be 
performed until there 1s direct experience of the Self. The 
powerful impressions (samskara) arising from  sense- 
perception certainly contradict the knowledge ‘I am the real’ 
derived from hearing the text, and then one is attracted toward 
the realm of the external by psychological defects. A cogn- 
ition derived from sense-perception and yielding particular 
and concrete knowledge of its object is certainly liable to 
obstruct indirect cognitions derived from hearing or inference, 
since these latter yield but an abstract knowledge of their 
objects.” 


No one (continues the Prasankhyana Vadin) is found to 
become free from pain merely through comprehending the 
meaning of a text. And if someone were found to become free 
from pain merely through hearing the content of a text, it 
would be inferred that he has performed meditation on it in 
past lives. Indeed, 1f anyone could become free from pain 
through the mere comprehension of a text, it would follow 
that there was no Vedic warrant for our traditional Vedic 
discipline, and that would be unacceptable. 


Besides, the upanishadic statement “Thou art the real’ 
amounts to a statement of the ‘fruit’, so that a means must 
also be enjoined for the attainment of that fruit.” Hence the 
aspirant should practise repeated meditation and reasoning 
(prasankhyana) diligently for the sake of realizing the Self, 
possessed of inner control (Sama), etc., and giving up 
(self-interested action and) whatever (else) 1s incompatible 
either with his discipline or its goal. 
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But this whole view (rejoins the Advaitin) is mis- 
conceived. The secret doctrine of the Upanishads culminates 
in *Not thus, not thus'. Goals which depend on activity are 
revealed (not primarily in the Upanishads but) in the earlier??? 
Vedic texts. But liberation is not such, for it is eternally in 
being. 


Just as a father erroneously superimposes the troubles of 
his son onto himself, though he is without those troubles, so 
is the ego-sense erroneously superimposed onto the Self, 
which is ever devoid of pain. This superimposition, though 
not a fact, appears to be a fact, and the text ‘Not thus, not 
thus’ serves to prohibit its practice further. After that, no later 
injunction to perform acts is explicable on any ground 
whatever, for all acts involve such a superimposition.??? In this 
context, there can be prohibition of superimposition of the 
Self in the same (loose) sense that there can be super- 
imposition on it. The prohibition is used in the same sort of 
sense in which extremely ignorant people who superimpose 
impurities on the pure ether of the sky (1.e. who think of the 
pure, taintless ether of the sky as a perceptible object subject 
to contamination by dust-clouds and the like) are advised to 
abstain from doing so.” If the prohibited superimposition had 
been a reality, liberation would certainly be transient.?? So 
this must be a prohibition of something that is not a reality, 
like the prohibition found against constructing an altar in the 


sky. 


A word or an idea can refer to an object, but not to a 
non-object. They cannot refer to the Self, since it is their own 
Self;?* and neither can the ego-sense reveal the Self, for the 
same reason. Everything, such as the sense of being an agent 
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and the like, which the ego-sense superimposes on pure 
Consciousness is denied in the words ‘Not thus, not thus’, 
together with the ego-sense itself. There then remains 
awareness, the self-luminous one, the Seer, the actionless 
innermost reality, the Witness (saksin) present within all, the 
illuminator (cetà) eternal, without empirical qualities, 
non-dual.?5? 


3. The Approach to the Teacher 


The modem student who is interested in Advaita Vedanta as a 
practical spiritual path will want to observe with care the quali- 
fications demanded by its classical exponent of the competent 
spiritual Teacher. These go well beyond the business acumen 
needed to open a modern Asrama. Already Bhartrhari had given the 
warning, “There is little penetration in the wisdom of those who 
have not studied the Veda and Puranas, who have not served the 
elders, who just give voice to whatever their momentary fancies 
dictate’. Sankara avers that a spiritual Teacher must be ignored 
completely if he does not belong to a recognized spiritual tradition 
(sampradaya).°’ The term ‘sampradaya’ was defined by Sankara’s 
Naiyàyika predecessor Uddyotakara, at the end of his gloss on the 
opening Nyàya Sūtra, as ‘Acquisition of a science handed down 
from Teacher to pupils in an unbroken line'.* The mere possession 
of a wide familiarity with texts, a capacious memory and a power 
to recite them does not of itself qualify one to communicate a 
traditional science. For if one does not understand them by one's 
own inner light (prajfíà) one cannot see to guide one's pupils, being 
in the position, as one old text puts it, ‘of a ladle, which does not 
itself taste the broth’. And  Sure$vara' s commentator, 
Anandapürna, claims that enlightenment springs from hearing the 
holy texts from one who has himself received enlightenment from 
another.?9? 
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Thus the celebrated Eckhartian distinction between a 
*Lesemeister' and a 'Lebemeister' was in force. The Teacher from 
whom one learned the texts by rote was not necessarily the same as 
the one to whom one repaired, fuel in hand as a token of service, 
for instruction in the wisdom that confers immortality. The 
foundations of the great Vedanta tradition were laid not in big 
cities, but in the huts or forest-hermitages of sages. The sages of the 
Upanishads might attend at the courts of kings for purposes of 
teaching or debate, but were not permanently domiciled there. The 
flavour of the forest-hermitage seems to be preserved in Sankara's 
commentaries, where there is none of the urban atmosphere that 
confronts us in some of the literary masterpieces of his time. 


Professor Hacker has advanced arguments suggesting that the 
foundation of Advaita monasteries in the four quarters of India 
dates from the time of Vidyaranya (fourteenth century) rather than 
that of Sankara.**' Whatever the truth on this question, Sankara has 
left a blue-print of how he thought a Teacher should operate. We 
find it in the prose section of the Upadesa Sahasri, and it certainly 
suggests a dialogue between the Teacher and an individual pupil or 
a small class, and not a monk lecturing to a large audience. The aim 
is clearly to make the pupil reflect acutely over the metaphysical 
implications of his own experience, and not to instil dogma into a 
passive audience. 


The texts that follow illustrate in various ways the attitude that 
Sankara expected of a pupil. 
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TEXTS ON THE APPROACH TO THE TEACHER 


1. This ‘means to liberation’ is knowledge. The content of 
the teaching has to be presented again and again until it 1s 
firmly entrenched. And the pupil to whom it 1s taught must be 
of pure character, of Brahmin caste, and must have 
approached the Teacher in the traditional way, submitting to 
enquiries about his caste, rituals, way of life and relatives. He 
must be one who has grown indifferent to the pursuit of all 
secular ends and means, who has given up desire for sons, 
wealth and the attainment of a ‘world’ through ritualistic 
sacrifices, who has entered the state of houseless mendicancy 
(paramahamsa-parivrajya), who is possessed of inner and 
outer control and the other virtues, and who has the general 
qualities laid down in the authoritative works as required for 
a pupil. 


The Veda, too, says: ‘Having scrutinized the worlds (that 
are built up by ritualistic action), a Brahmin should arrive at 
indifference. For the sake of this knowledge let him go, fuel 
in hand, to a spiritual Teacher (guru) who is learned in the 
Vedic texts and established in the Absolute. Such a perfectly 
enlightened Teacher communicates knowledge of the Absol- 
ute in its strict metaphysical form — the knowledge whereby 
one knows the imperishable Spirit, the real, — but only to one 
who has approached him in the traditional way, whose mind 
1s tranquil and who has acquired the virtue of inner control 
(Sama)’.?* 

The spiritual knowledge that is firmly entrenched leads to 
the soul’s highest welfare and serves to perpetuate the holy 
tradition. And the presence of the holy tradition has to be 
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maintained for the welfare of all living beings, as it is like a 
boat to those who want to cross a river. The Veda itself says: 
‘(Verily, a father may teach this to his eldest son or to a 
worthy pupil, but to no one else.) Even if someone should 
offer him this earth encompassed by the ocean and filled with 
treasure (gems and minerals), he should say, “This, truly, is 
more than that" .^?9 

Moreover, the teaching cannot be acquired in any other 
way, but only through a Teacher. This 1s shown by such 
Vedic texts as, ‘One who has a Teacher comes to know’, ‘The 
knowledge that has been obtained from a Teacher (best helps 
one to attain one’s end)’, ‘The Teacher is the ferryman, (right 
knowledge is said here to be the boat)' "56 And there are texts 
to this effect from the Smrti, such as, ‘(Know this: through 
enquiry and through service, those men of wisdom who have 


realized the truth) will teach thee wisdom’. 


The Teacher may notice from certain signs that the pupil 
has not assimilated the knowledge. The causes of failure to 
assimilate the knowledge are failure to observe the spiritual 
law (dharma), carelessness in the course of worldly activ- 
ities,” lack of a firm theoretical grounding at the outset in the 
distinction between the eternal and the transient, devotion to 
worldly cares, pride in one's high caste, and other similar 
evils. The Teacher should eradicate these causes of failure by 
prescribing antidotes taken from the Veda and the Smrti, as 
well as by enforcing general rules of good conduct, such as 
avoidance of anger and practice of harmlessness, and also by 
indicating such particular courses of special discipline as are 
not contradictory to knowledge.”® He should also give sound 
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instruction in avoidance of pride and in other such means to 
knowledge mentioned at Bhagavad Gita XIII 7-11. 


What is the nature of the Teacher (acarya)? He has 
compassion, sympathy, inner and outer control, power to 
understand arguments and retain them in his memory, skill in 
dialectical defence and attack and other such qualities. He 1s 
indifferent to enjoyments, whether of this world or of another. 
He has given up the paraphernalia of ritualistic action."? He 
is without such shortcomings as hypocrisy, pride, deceit, 
craftiness, trickery, jealousy, untruthfulness, egoism and 
possessiveness. His only purpose is service of others. His only 
desire is to promote spiritual wisdom....7”! 


When the pupil has learned the characteristics of the 
supreme Self, and is eager to escape from the sea of 
transmigratory experience, the Teacher should ask him, ‘Who 
are you, my dear one?' 


Suppose the pupil says, ‘I was the son of a Brahmin from 
such and such a family, and am an unmarried student of the 
Vedic texts (brahmacàrin)' — or else, if the case be so, ‘I was 
a householder, and am now a wandering monk (parivrat) of 
the Paramahamsa order, desirous of escaping from the ocean 
of transmigratory existence with its great sharks of birth and 
death’. The Teacher should then reply: ‘Verily, here (in this 
world of transmigratory experience), my dear one, when your 
body dies it will be eaten by crows or will decompose into the 
earth. How, then, can you hope to escape from the ocean of 
transmigratory experience? For if you have been reduced to 
ashes on the bank of a river, you will not afterwards be able 
to cross over to the other side’. 
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Suppose the pupil then says: ‘I am other than the body. 
The body, it 1s true, 1s born, dies and is eaten by crows, 
decomposes into earth, can be destroyed by weapons and fire 
and so forth, and 1s subject to disease and other evils. But I 
am the one who, from the force of the merit and demerit of 
my past actions, entered into the body like a bird entering into 
a nest. And on the death of the present body I again and again 
proceed to other bodies through the force of merit and 
demerit, as a bird proceeds to other nests after the first one 
has been destroyed. Similarly, in this beginningless cycle of 
transmigration, I acquired and lost many a body through the 
force of merit and demerit arising from my deeds, appearing 
and disappearing as god, man and beast, revolving helplessly 
on the wheel of birth and death like a bucket fixed to a 
machine at a well. Eventually I arrived at my present body. 
And having become nauseated by this revolving on the wheel 
of transmigration, I have come to you, holy Sir, to put the 
revolutions of this wheel to an end. Therefore I am eternal and 
verily different from the body. Bodies come and go like 
clothes'. 


The Teacher should then reply, *You have said right. You 
have seen the truth... ?? 


bi d 


2. This being so,”” the Spirit as experiencer or individual 


soul, perched on the same tree of the body as the Spirit, the 
Witness, in the manner already explained, is weighed down by 
the grievous burden of nescience and desire and attachment to 
the fruits of works, and drifts about helpless, like a bottle- 
gourd floating on the water of the sea. It identifies itself with 
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the body. It wrongly supposes itself to be so and so, the son 
of such and such, the grandson of so and so, lean, stout, 
virtuous, without virtue, happy or miserable as the case may 
be, and imagines that it has no deeper nature than this. In this 
condition it suffers repeated birth and death, and is connected 
with and severed from relatives in different lives. It grows 
miserable and suffers through such feelings as ‘I am good for 
nothing, my son has perished, my wife is dead, what is the 
good of further life?’ It is bemused, which means it is worried 
over troubles of various kinds because of its failure to 
discriminate?" its true nature from external factors. In this 
condition, it hurtles about from birth to birth as animal, man 
or departed spirit (preta).?” 


Sometimes, after many births, and through the influence 
of much purity and accumulated merit, it receives instruction 
in the path of yoga from some compassionate soul." The next 
stage 1s to acquire the virtues of non-injury, truth-speaking, 
continence, renunciation of all benefits, and the spiritual 
equipment of inner and outer control and other qualities, along 
with concentration of the mind in meditation (samadhi). In 
this condition he may perceive in meditation that ‘other’ 
being, differentiated from himself through a different adjunct 
as explained in the simile of the two birds on a tree, the Lord, 
whom he has propitiated (as if external to himself) with 
meditation and ritualistic acts. The Lord is not the trans- 
migrating entity, because He is beyond hunger, thirst, grief, 
delusion, old age and death. He is the Lord of the world. And 
the meditator now identifies himself with the Lord and feels, 
‘I am this Self of all that stands unchanged within all 
creatures. | am not that other illusory self (màya-àtman), 
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limited by adjuncts arising from nescience'. Eventually he 
sees the entire world-appearance as belonging to himself, the 
supreme Lord. When this final stage has been reached, he has 
gone beyond sorrow, he is saved from the ocean of sorrow, he 
has done all that is needful’. 


$. 
~~ 


3. Consider the case, my dear one, of how in the world 
some thief might bandage someone’s eyes and take him away 
from the land of the Gandharas”” and deposit him with his 
eyes bandaged in some distant spot in the jungle far away 
from all human life, and how that person, having lost his 
sense of direction, might yell at the top of his voice straight 
out in front — or the word might mean ‘to the east’ — and to 
the rear — or the word might mean ‘to the west’? — and might 
say, ‘I am from Gandhara: my eyes have been bandaged and 
I have been left here by a thief’. Suppose, then, that some 
compassionate person freed him from his eye-bandages and 
said, *Gandhara is to the north from here. You must first go to 
such and such a place'. He, being thus freed by the com- 
passionate person from his bandages, would go from village 
to village, asking the way to the next village each time. For 
we assume him to be an educated and intelligent man, able to 
understand the instructions for proceeding to another village. 
Such a man would eventually reach Gandhara, though not a 
person too foolish to understand the instructions, or a person 
carried away by his desire to see some other place. 


Think, again, of the person described in this example. He 
is separated from his country, Gandhara. His eyes have been 
bandaged by a thief. He has lost his sense of direction and 
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feels bemused. He is suffering from hunger and thirst. He has 
been taken into the jungle which is infested with many evils 
and dangers, such as tigers and robbers. Overcome with 
misery, he simply stands still, crying out at the top of his 
voice, longing to be released from his bandages. Somehow or 
other, by great good fortune, he is released from his bandages 
by some compassionate person and eventually arrives back at 
his own country, Gandhara, to his immense joy and relief. 


Such also is the case of the one who is torn away from 
his real condition as the Self of the universe by the merit and 
demerit arising from former deeds, and deposited in the jungle 
of the human body. The latter is composed of the five 
elements, and is the abode of wind, bile, phlegm, blood, fat, 
flesh, bones, marrow, sperm, worms, urine and excrement. 
Various pairs of opposites assail it, such as heat and cold. 
Here such a one resides, with his eyes bandaged by the thick 
cloth of infatuation, and afflicted with thirst for tangible 
objects such as wife, sons, wealth, cattle, relatives and the 
like, as well as for the intangible benefits of the future life. 


He is entangled in the net of a hundred thousand evils in 
the form of such thoughts as ‘I am a man’, ‘This 1s my son’, 
"These are my relatives’, ‘I am happy’, ‘I am miserable’, ‘I 
am foolish’, ‘I am wise’, ‘I follow the spiritual law’, ‘I have 
powerful relatives’, ‘I am born’, ‘I die’, ‘I am old and 
decrepit’, ‘I am a sinner’, ‘My son has died’, ‘I have lost my 
wealth’, ‘Woe, alas: I am done for, how can I go on living?’ 
‘How can I escape?’ ‘Who will save me?’ 


Somehow, through very great merit arising from past 
deeds, while crying out thus, he manages to find refuge in 
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some supremely compassionate person who has direct 
knowledge of the fact that his own real Self is pure Being or 
the Absolute, who 1s established in the Absolute, and who is 
free from bondage. From this supremely compassionate 
person of perfect enlightenment he receives instruction in 
noting the defects attaching to the objects encountered in 
transmigratory life. Eventually, when he has become in- 
different to the objects of the world, he is taught, ‘Thou art 
not a denizen of the world, with worldly characteristics such 
as “being the son of so-and-so”. Thou art pure Being’. In this 
way he becomes released from his bandages of nescience and 
delusion and reaches his own true Self, as the inhabitant of 
Gandhara reached Gandhara, and becomes happy. 


This is what the text means when it says, ‘One who has 
a Teacher acquires knowledge’. It is of such a person only, 
who has a Teacher, and whose bandages of nescience have 
been removed, that it is said, ‘In his case the delay will only 
extend until he is released from the body'. It means (the delay 
in) realization of pure Being, one's own true nature.?? 


e. 
i d 


4. The next verse of the text explains the nature of one 
qualified for the supreme knowledge, who has become 
indifferent to all empirical life, consisting in ends and means. 


“Having scrutinized the “worlds” to be attained through 
ritual...’ That is, there is a certain course of ritual that is 
taught in the Rg and other Vedas as ‘lower knowledge’, and 
which has to be performed by the man afflicted with desire 
and with merit and demerit and other such evils,” as a result 
of natural nescience. Fulfilment of such ritual produces 
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"worlds" (states of experience), such as those to which one is 
conducted along the Southern or Northern Paths.”*! And there 
are other worlds (or states of experience) which arise through 
neglecting to perform what is prescribed and perpetration of 
what is forbidden, such as the various hells, or the states in 
which one becomes an animal or an unshriven ghost (preta). 
*"Scrutinizing' these worlds means weighing them up in every 
way through perception, inference, comparison and 
revelation.?9? 


These worlds belong to the domain of empirical 
experience. Some are unmanifest, others belong to the 
manifest world, and range from the consciousness of Brahma 
to that of stocks and stones. They go on giving rise to one 
another like seed and sprout. They bristle with a million evils. 
They are as empty as the spiky seeds of the plantain, 
comparable to a mirage or to a cloud-city, to a dream or to a 
bubble or foam. Every moment they collapse at a glance. 
They are amassed through merit and demerit, arising from acts 
prompted by desire and other evil states associated with the 
nescience that one has now put behind one. 


The text uses the word ‘Brahmin’ because the Brahmin 
in the true sense 1s one who has a special right to knowledge 
of the Absolute since he has given up all else. Scrutinizing 
these worlds, he should feel profound indifference towards 
them, and should reason as follows. In this world there is 
nothing that is not made (and consequently transient). All the 
‘worlds’ arise through action and are hence of limited 
duration. There is nothing constant. Action is the instrument 
for procuring the transitory only. There are only the four (well 
known) effects of action, and no others, namely, producing, 
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procuring, purifying and altering.?? But what I desire is 
something eternal, immortal, beyond danger, firm as a rock, 
fixed and immovable, and not that which is the reverse of all 
this. So what is the use of action? It is extremely troublesome 
to perform, and only brings further evils in its train. 


Overcome thus with profound indifference to the world, 
the Brahmin should approach a spiritual Teacher who has 
compassion and is equipped with inner and outer control and 
the rest of the spiritual wealth. The text uses the particle ‘eva’ 
to emphasize that he must approach a Teacher, the rule being 
that no one should attempt to realize the Absolute independ- 
ently, even if they were familiar with the requisite texts. 


Holding a load of fuel in his hands (as a sign of humility 
and readiness to serve), he should approach a spiritual 
Teacher who is both conversant with the meaning of the 
Vedic texts and also devoted exclusively to the Absolute. This 
means that, having given up all ritualistic activity, he remains 
exclusively devoted to the Absolute, in the same sense that 
one speaks of someone as ‘exclusively devoted to austerity’. 
No one who is still engaged in action for the sake of 
individual ends can be called exclusively devoted to the 
Absolute. For action for the sake of individual ends and 
knowledge of the Self are contradictory. Brahmins should 
approach such a spiritual Teacher in the traditional way, and 
should ask about the Indestructible Principle (aksara), the 
Spirit (purusa) and the Real (satya). 


The text goes on to say that the Teacher who has realized 
the Absolute should give the right teaching, which means 
teaching according to the true meaning of the Vedic texts. 
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That is to say, he should give it to the one who approaches 
him in the proper way, with a calm mind, with pride and other 
psychological defects rooted out, possessed of inner and outer 
control, which implies indifference to everything empirical. 
He should teach him truly that supreme knowledge, that 
knowledge of the Absolute whereby one comes to know the 
Indestructible Principle,?* which is also called the Spirit 
(purusa) because it is infinite (pürna) and because it lies in the 
city of the body (puri Sayana). It is the Real (satya) because its 
nature is such. It is called the Indestructible Principle (aksara) 
because it is unalterable (aksarana), in no way subject to 
damage (aksata) and inexhaustible (aksaya). And there is a 
law even for the (enlightened) Teacher that he should rescue 
from the ocean of nescience those good pupils who approach 
him in the proper way? 


«X 


5. But how is this special knowledge gained? Listen, says 
the text, to the way it is gained. First one must betake oneself 
to a spiritual Teacher (acárya). Then there must be complete 
prostration and long-drawn obeisance. There must be 
questioning all round the subject, such as ‘How does bondage 
arise?’, “How does liberation arise?’ “What is knowledge?', 
and ‘What is nescience?’. There must also be service of the 
Teacher. When the Teacher is drawn over by these acts of 
devotion, he will impart to you this special knowledge. The 
text specifies Teachers who know the truth by immediate 
intuition, as some Teachers have this, while others do not. It 
is the former (only) who will impart effective knowledge to 
you. 
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From this more follows, as the next verse shows. When 
you have assimilated the knowledge that they impart to you, 
you will never again become victim of delusion (moha), as 
you are now, O descendant of Pandu (Arjuna). Through this 
knowledge you will have direct apprehension of (the true 
nature of) all beings from the creator-god Brahma to the 
meanest clump of grass. You will see them as present in your 
own inmost Self, and will be aware ‘They exist in me’. Hence 
you will also be aware that they exist in Me too, Vasudeva, 
the supreme Lord, and thus will be aware of that identity of 
the Knower of the Field” with the Lord, which is the ultimate 
theme of all upanishadic teaching.” 


e. 
“~ 


6. He now goes on to explain how knowledge destroys 
demerit, introducing an example. ‘Just as a well-lit fire turns 
its fuel, the wood, into ashes, O Arjuna...’ Here the fire stands 
for knowledge. And when it is said that it burns up all actions, 
it means that it deprives them of their seed-bearing 
character. The fire of knowledge cannot burn up action 
literally, like a fire burning up its fuel. Hence the meaning is 
that right knowledge is the cause of all actions losing their 
seed-bearing character. It is clear that the mass of (previous) 
action that was responsible for initiating the enlightened 
person’s present birth has already begun to bear fruit and can 
be exhausted only by being experienced out to the end.” But 
all the acts committed in the present birth before enlighten- 
ment, and all actions performed after enlightenment, and all 
the actions of the many past lives (that were not involved in 
the initiation of the present life) are ‘reduced to ashes’ by 
knowledge of the Self. 
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Hence, the Lord goes on to affirm, there is no purifier 
like knowledge. The one who purifies himself and makes 
himself fit for release through success in the Yoga of Action 
(karma-yoga)’” and in the Yoga of Concentration (samadhi- 
yoga) attains this knowledge after a long time. 


Now the Lord goes on to explain the sole means by 
which one can attain this knowledge. It is the man of faith 
who attains it. Even when they have faith, some people are 
still slack, so that the Lord says that only he obtains the 
knowledge who applies himself whole-heartedly to the means, 
such as service of the Teacher. Even one who has faith and 
whole-hearted application may yet fail to control his senses. 
So the Lord specifies further that the senses must be con- 
trolled, which means withdrawn from objects. He who is in 
this way equipped with faith, and who is whole-hearted in his 
application, and who has controlled his senses, will certainly 
attain this knowledge. 


The mere external means of obtaining spiritual know- 
ledge, such as prostration, etc., are not infallible, as they may 
be performed hypocritically. But, when faith and the other 
characteristics just mentioned are present, hypocrisy and so on 
are ruled out, and then prostration and the rest become an 
infallible means.?! 


4e 
7. Ihave taught this science (Sástra) to you (says Krsna to 
Arjuna), for your true benefit, to put an end to your trans- 
migratory life once and for all. This science should never in 
any circumstances be taught to anyone who has not performed 
austerity,?? nor to one who, though he performs austerity, 
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lacks deep devotion to the Teacher and to his chosen deity 
(deva), nor to one who, though devoted, and a man of auster- 
ities, is disobedient. Also unfit to receive this teaching is 
anyone who thinks that I, Vasudeva, am but an ordinary man, 
and accuses Me of self-praise and other defects, and cannot, 
in his ignorance, accept the fact that I am the Lord of all. This 
teaching should not be given to him either. 


From this we conclude that the one to whom this science 
is to be taught must be devoted to the Lord (bhagavan), a man 
of austerity, obedience and subservience. There is another text 
in which it is said that this science may be taught either to an 
intelligent man or to a man of self-discipline,” and we must 
interpret this to mean ‘either to an intelligent man or to a man 
of self-discipline who is at the same time obedient’. The 
teaching should not be given to anyone who is not obedient or 
devoted, even if he be a man of self-discipline or intelligent. 
If a person feels resentment against the Lord, he should not 
receive the teaching, even if he has all the other virtues under 
the sun. It should be given only to one who is obedient and 
devoted to his Teacher. This is the rule for the traditional 
transmission of this science. 
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4. The Teacher and the Texts 


In this section, the Extract in Group A discusses a question of 
principle. It is a principle that is of great service to the Advaita 
Teacher, and which was not always observed by Sankara’s Vedantic 
predecessors or by later Vedanta commentators of other schools.” 
It lays down that there are three main divisions among the Vedic 
texts, not two. There is the Karma Kanda, dealing with ritual. And 
beyond this, the texts which deal with knowledge of the Absolute 
must themselves be divided into two sections. There are those of the 
Upasana Kanda. Like the ritualistic texts, they give injunctions to 
act. But the action which they enjoin is not ritual, but meditation on 
the Absolute in association with this or that finite form, usually 
relating directly or indirectly to the ritualistic texts. From the purely 
logical standpoint, therefore, the view of the Absolute they imply 
conflicts with that given in another group of upanishadic texts, 
those of the Jfiána Kanda, which treat of the Absolute in its true 
nature, void of all finitude and distinctions. The Absolute, so 
understood, is beyond the scope of all action, and cannot be the 
object of a prescribed meditation. Passages in the Upanishads 
containing mere texts for meditation are often recognizable by the 
appearance of the particle ‘iti’ at the end of them, the Sanskrit 
equivalent of our inverted commas. 


The texts of the Upásana Kanda may be taken as conveying 
truths when and in so far as they do not contradict the texts teaching 
non-duality. But they exist for the benefit of a different kind of 
pupil from the one whose concem is with the highest texts. The 
meditations of the Upasana Kanda are examples of teaching that is 
in a sense provisional. They may be used to purify the mind and 
prepare it for the path of knowledge (jfiana). Or they may be taken 
as ends in themselves, in which case they constitute an ‘indirect’ or 
‘gradual’ path to the type of liberation called krama-mukti.? But 
as the Upanishads teach the existence of the Absolute in its pure 
form, preparation for this latter teaching must be the ultimate 
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purpose of all parts of the Veda, even the ritualistic hymns. So it is 
wrong to treat any part of the Veda as dogmatically affirming 
duality in such a way that non-duality would be contradicted. 


The Extracts in Group B illustrate directly some of the ways 
in which the Advaita Teacher arranges and communicates the texts 
of the Veda to the pupil The detailed examination. of his 
presentation of the very highest of the texts, ‘That thou art’, will be 
reserved for Chapter XV in Volume VI. Meanwhile, fourteen, 
mostly short, Extracts in Group B of the present chapter will show 
the Teacher active in elevating the pupil to the point where he is 
ready to embark on the final stage of the discipline. 


The Extracts mostly raise theological issues. For example, the 
first one delimits the sphere of Vedic revelation and sense- 
perception as separate, and observes that one cannot make assump- 
tions about the Vedic ritual which are themselves intrinsically 
improbable, and which are not supported by the texts, merely 
through arguments based on analogy with what sometimes happens 
in the world. The second Extract shows how the eulogistic passages 
(artha-vada) must be accepted as giving true information, except 
when the information they give conflicts with other certified 
knowledge. In the latter case, they must be interpreted figuratively. 
The third Extract establishes that all the characteristics attributed to 
anything anywhere in the Veda must invariably be attributed to it 
collectively wherever it is mentioned, unless there is some special 
reason for not doing so. The fourth Extract establishes the 
theological point that if a text negates some characteristics of the 
Absolute it is to be taken as implicitly negating a// characteristics, 
while if it affirms some characteristics of it, it is to be taken as 
implicitly affirming all the characteristics that are attributed to the 
Absolute anywhere in the Veda. 


The fifth and sixth Extracts explain and illustrate the value of 
the story-telling method of teaching which often occurs in the 
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Upanishads. It not only makes difficult points easier to understand 
but impresses moral teaching on the hearer with the help of visual 
images. The seventh Extract shows how even non-Brahmin 
Teachers can give spiritual teaching to pupils, though they cannot 
give them the initiation ceremony for learning the Veda by heart. It 
adds the point that the Teacher can arouse the understanding of the 
pupils by asking questions. 


The eighth Extract illustrates the value of similes. The ninth 
illustrates the method of teaching by successive approximations, as 
the eyes of the bridal couple are directed to the tiny star Arundhati 
(Alkorin).?" Extracts ten to twelve illustrate the method of teaching 
by false attribution followed by subsequent denial, already met with 
in the first Volume.?? The thirteenth Extract explains the treatment 
of texts found in the Upanishads apparently affirming the creation 
of a world of plurality. They have to be seen in the wider context 
of the metaphysical teaching of the Upanishads as a whole. They 
conform to the metaphysically ignorant standpoint of the hearer, and 
have to be corrected or seen as figurative in the light of other texts 
of deeper metaphysical import. The fourteenth and last Extract 
furnishes an example of determining where a particular topic begins 
(upakrama) and ends (upasamhara), and how the main topic of a 
passage gives the guideline for its interpretation. 


The section is necessarily scrappy, on account of its subject- 
matter. It aims to do no more than illustrate the theological activity 
of the Teacher through examples of interpretative work taken from 
Sankara’s own texts. The Teacher's other, and more vital, role as 
spiritual director is reserved for Chapter XV in the next Volume. 


The section also illustrates Sankara's use of some of the 
traditional exegetical maxims of his day. For a more thorough 
account, the reader may be recommended to turn to the articles 
listed in the Bibliography under the names Devasthali and Renou. 
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Here a few observations will be appended which may throw some 
light on the technicalities to come. 


Sankara inherited the scholastic framework of stating a text, 
raising a doubt, offering a prima facie view (pürva-paksa) and 
eventually arriving at a conclusion (siddhanta), which could be 
preceded and followed by subordinate doubts and rejoinders, from 
the grammarian Patafijali, as supplemented by the work of the Pürva 
Mimamsa. Renou says that, though the framework was adhered to 
in almost all philosophical and exegetical writing at that period in 
India, nowhere is it found adhered to so firmly as in the work of 
Sabara and Sankara.” 


Within this framework, Sankara leaves the Advaita Acárya 
fairly free to exercise his individual powers of insight into the 
meaning of the texts. In general, it is the exponents of the prima 
facie view in his Brahma Sütra Commentary who appeal to 
exegetical and grammatical maxims, while the final view may 
depend on taking a wider view of the context (prakarana) than they 
had done, or may take account of an indirect hint (linga) in the text 
they had missed." It is true that Sankara quotes Pürva Mimamsa 
Sūtra IILiii.13, a maxim which states that in the interpretation of a 
text, the literal meaning (śruti) takes precedence over all others. But 
it also makes provision for appeal to an indirect meaning (linga), to 
a special interpretation based on relationship with the preceding 
sentence (vakya), to the wider context (prakarana), to the order of 
a series of injunctions elsewhere which may enable one to interpret 
the present text by analogy (krama or sthana) and to inference based 
on the name of a ritual (samakhya).*" Appeal may only be made to 
these different criteria successively, introducing further criteria as 
each earlier criterion fails to yield a satisfactory meaning.*? But 
these criteria were, after all, devised for the interpretation of 
ritualistic texts, not of texts containing the final metaphysical truth. 
Sankara remarks that the rules for interpreting ritualistic texts do not 
always hold in the context of metaphysical instruction. For instance, 
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there can be alternatives (vikalpa) in the former but not in the 
latter.” And Sankara gives the impression of using the different 
criteria quite freely, without feeling bound to observe the laws of 
relative priority. 


Throughout the first Book of the Brahma Sütra Commentary, 
interpretation of the upanishadic texts proceeds largely through 
appeal to indirect hints (linga) that the dualistic Sankhya opponent 
has missed, and through refutation of the non-existent *hints'??^ to 
which he has appealed. An example of a special interpretation based 
upon appeal to relationship with the previous sentence (vakya) is 
found at the close of the Commentary to Brahma Sūtra L1.24. At 
another place the prima facie view 1s based on an interpretation of 
the subject-matter as determined at the beginning of a new topic 
(upakrama). But this view is set aside through appeal to the wider 
context (vakyanvaya).* At the Commentary to Brahma Sūtra Li.29 
appeal is made, based on the Sütra itself, to the principle of 
‘abundance of connections’ (sambandha-bhüman)."$ As the term 
*Cosmic Vital Energy' is connected with the Absolute in innum- 
erable places throughout the Veda, it may (on the ground of 
‘abundance of connections’) be taken to be so connected in the 
present case also, although no explicit mention of the fact is made. 
However, in many cases the points in the text that mark the 
beginning and end of a topic are a sufficient criterion in themselves 
to determine the interpretation of the passage. For example, at 
Brahma Sütra Li.1 Sankara appeals to this criterion alone to show 
that the texts at the beginning and end of the third chapter of the 
Kausitaki Upanishad enclose a passage that forms a single topic, 
knowledge of the Self, and that all the intervening material must be 
interpreted as subordinate to this end, and must not be regarded as 
initiating new topics. 


Another technical term of the Pūrva Mimamsa exegesis that 
appears in Sankara's theological discussions is that of ‘vakya- 
bheda’ or ‘splitting up of the passage’. The Pürva Mimamsa 
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maintained that a long passage in the imperative, which, from the 
purely grammatical point of view, could be taken either as one long 
complicated injunction or as a series of separate ones, could be 
interpreted as constituting a series of separate injunctions, but only 
if grounds for doing so could be shown.*” Other things being equal, 
it is better to take the whole passage as forming a unity (vakya- 
ekata). The principle of ‘splitting up the passage’ is a two-edged 
one, capable of being used either in an approving or a disapproving 
sense according to whether the splitting is or is not considered 
justified. Examples can be found in Sankara’s texts where he argues 
for as well as against splitting up a long injunctive text into separate 
injunctions. For example, at Brahma Sitra IILii.58 he argues that 
the upanishadic injunctions to meditate and to know should not all 
be treated as sub-divisions of one all-comprehending injunction to 
meditate on the Absolute, but that it is more justifiable to regard 
each injunction as separate, since their subject-matter is different, 
and the different words they use for meditation or knowledge imply 
different degrees and kinds of knowledge. On the other hand, at 
Brahma Sūtra ILii.14 he argues that verses Liii.10-17 of the Katha 
Upanishad constitute different aspects of one meditation on the Self, 
and should not be broken down by ‘splitting up the passage’ and 
made to refer to separate meditations, each bearing on one separate 
member of a series of different cosmological principles. 


The Advaita Teacher appeals to the maxims of the Gram- 
marians and Logicians as well as to those of the exegetes of the 
Pūrva Mimàmsá school. Sankara appeals also to illustrative stories, 
like that (associated with Dravidacarya) of ‘the tenth man’,* which 
must have been current amongst earlier Vedanta teachers, as they 
are referred to without explanation, as if they would be already 
familiar to the student. 


Sankara makes great use of the Law of Contradiction in 
refuting Bhartrprapafica, and also in refuting the Jainas. The fact 
that he was able?” to refer the Law back to the Brahma Sitras 
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themselves (Sūtra ILii.33) is interesting, and puts a question mark 
over the common belief that the later Bhedabheda Commentators 
represent the true view of the Sütras, while Sankara does not. For 
the whole world-view of the Bhedabheda Vadins rests on the denial 
of the validity of the Law of Contradiction. 


Throughout his refutation of opponents’ views, Sankara 
repeatedly appeals to the Law of the Excluded Middle. For 
example, if the Sankhyas posit the existence of the three 
‘constituents’ (guna) in a state of equilibrium before the mani- 
festation of the universe, then the constituents must either pass or 
not pass into a state of imparity, any third possibility being 
excluded.? Thus Sankara appeals to the Law of Contradiction and 
to the Law of the Excluded Middle. And (at least in sketching an 
alternative view) he appeals to the Law of Identity in the words 
‘For whatever object is critically determined to have a given 
characteristic as an essential property retains that characteristic 
through all changes of time and place. If it could lose it, all critical 
knowledge would be at an end" ?"! 


The Veda exists to throw light on how men can attain their 
ends. They can secure favourable material conditions in the 
after-life through the performance of ritual. They can enter into 
association with the divine forces presiding over the ritual through 
the performance of prescribed meditations on the symbolic signific- 
ance of certain elements in the ritual. And they can throw off 
ignorance and realize their true nature as the immortal, infinite Self 
through adherence to the discipline of hearing, cogitating over and 
continuously meditating on the supreme texts of the Upanishads. As 
exegete, the Advaita Teacher has to pick his way amongst the texts, 
assigning to each its due place and weight, using the traditional 
maxims that are available, some coming from the Grammarians, 
some from the Logicians, some from the professional exegetes of 
the ritualistic portion of the Veda, the Pürva Mimamsakas. Without 
denuding the ritualistic texts or the texts concerned with prescribed 
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meditations on symbolic themes of their true meaning, he must 
nevertheless show that the great mass of the texts of the Upanishads 
are concerned, directly or indirectly, with teaching the true nature 
of the Self. And the essence of the method, as we have so often 
seen, is to take the affirmative texts, where they ascribe any finite 
features to the Absolute, as preparatory to the negative ones. Even 
the supreme text ‘That thou art’, as we shall see,’ is in practical 
effect a negation, although it is an affirmation in its grammatical 
form. 


But beyond his exegetical function, the Teacher also has the 
róle of spiritual educator. He is not only concerned with arranging 
texts, but also with training the mind of the pupil, first to 
understand them, and then to become ‘no-mind’ through intuitive 
apprehension of their metaphysical content. In this role, he casts 
aside the paraphernalia of traditional maxims and awakens the 
reason of the pupil directly, with a view to developing that power 
of discrimination (viveka) without which final enlightenment from 
the supreme texts cannot come. We have already had a glimpse of 
the Teacher in this róle.?? In the sixth and final volume to come, 
after an intervening chapter on the indirect path to liberation, we 
shall rejoin the Teacher in Chapter XV as he strives once more to 
awaken the pupil to a direct intuition of reality, through preparing 
his mind for the understanding of the highest texts by forcing him 
to reflect upon the implications of his ordinary experience. 
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TEXTS ON THE TEACHER AND THE TEXTS: 
GROUP A 


1. The Absolute must be known as being without finite 
attributes such as colour, etc., not as having them. Why? 
‘Because’, as the author of the Sutras puts it, ‘that (is how it 
is described in the texts) primarily (concerned with expound- 
ing its nature)’. Thus we have: ‘Not gross, not subtle, not 
short, not long’, ‘Void of sound, tangibility or colour, it is 
undecaying, not subject to diminution’, ‘The ether (i.e. the 
Self) 1s what brings out name and form: that in which these 
two stand 1s the Absolute’, ‘The Divine Spirit is immortal, it 
includes all that is within and all that is without, unborn’, 
‘This Absolute has nothing before it, nothing after it, nothing 
within it, nothing outside it. This Self is the Absolute 
(brahman), which experiences everything from within’.*"* In 
these and other such (negative) texts, the main purpose is to 
expound the metaphysical principle of the Self, the undiffer- 
entiated Absolute, and not any other principle. And this was 
established earlier in the Sutras, ‘But that (i.e. the Absolute) 
(is the ultimate purport of the upanishadic texts), because of 
the harmony of the texts (when conceived as all directly or 
indirectly communicating the Absolute)’.?° 


Thus, in this class of texts, the Absolute must be known 
as verily formless, just as the texts teach. In the other class of 
texts, which deal with the Absolute as associated with finite 
forms, the Veda is not concerned with expounding the 
Absolute in its true nature. Such texts are concerned with 
prescribing subjects for meditation (upasana-vidhi). They may 
be accepted as true where they do not contradict the texts 
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expounding the Absolute in its true nature. But where there is 
a contradiction, the latter must be taken to prevail. This is the 
ground for the definite conclusion, *Though there are both 
texts attributing form to the Absolute and also texts denying 
form, the Absolute must be known as, verily, without form, 


and not the reverse’?! 


TEXTS ON THE TEACHER AND THE TEXTS: 
GROUP B 


l. You spoke earlier of ritualistic action being able to 
produce different results from usual when associated with 
meditation, just as poison and curds produce different results 
from usual when associated with spells and sugar respect- 
ively?" We do not contest the assertions about the behaviour 
of poison and curds, and this matter is to be settled by 
perception and inference. But in regard to a matter that can 
only be settled by Vedic revelation (such as the question of 
whether or not liberation is attainable through ritual supported 
by meditation), one cannot, without the support of any 
relevant Vedic text, just lightly assume that the usual results 
of anything! can be modified in special circumstances??? in 
the way that the usual results of poison or curds are modified 
in certain circumstances. Nor should the Veda be regarded as 
authoritative (in its literal meaning) if it were to contradict 
truths already ascertained by other means of knowledge, for 
example, it it were to say, ‘Fire is cool and dampens what it 
burns? ?? But where the revealed text is dealing with its own 
peculiar province (of revealing truths not accessible to other 
means of knowledge), then, if the other means of knowledge 
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are applied in this context, they are not genuine means of 
knowledge, but mere appearances of such.??' We can illustrate 
how means of knowledge can be mere appearances of such 
from ordinary life. Some simple souls perceive fireflies as 
flashes of fire, and the sky as literally having the form of a 
dome and the pure ether in it of being subject to contamin- 
ation (by dust and murky clouds). These are perceptions, and 
even determinate perceptions. But when the truth about them 
has been ascertained by another means of knowledge (viz. 
inference), these determinate perceptions of such simple souls 
turn out to have been mere appearances of perception. Hence, 
since every text in the Veda is authoritative in some way or 
other, those texts in which it deals with its own peculiar 
province must be left as they stand, and not interpreted ac- 
cording to human ingenuity. No amount of human ingenuity 
will prevent the sun from illuminating colour. And, in the 
same way, no amount of human ingenuity can alter the 
content of what the Veda actually says.?? 


sS 
ld 


2. Here a further objection might be raised against the 
possibility of the gods and other supernatural beings being 
eligible for the holy knowledge.?? ‘Aditya’ and other names 
suggesting a luminous deity, such an objector might claim, in 
fact refer only to the mere physical disc of light which 
changes position continually, day and night. For this is what 
1s generally agreed in the world, and 1s what the sequel to the 
Vedic passage previously quoted shows." It cannot be 
supposed that a disc of light has a heart, or consciousness, or 
that it is capable of hearing supplication, as it is taken to be 
non-conscious, just like clay and other material substances. 
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And similar remarks apply to fire (agni), and other deified 
natural forces.... 


The Epics and Puranas, too, being of human authorship,?? 
require the support of some authority before they can be 
accepted as evidence. The eulogistic passages of the Veda are 
syntactically connected with the injunctions, and cannot be 
accepted as proof that the gods and other supernatural beings 
have bodies, because their purpose is quite different from true 
statement of fact, being merely to eulogize the ritual. The 
Vedic hymns (mantra) too, which are shown by the 
recognized tests to have their proper place in the ritual, and 
which only have the function of (empty) assertion. and 
reminding," are said to have no authoritative power to com- 
municate information. From all this it follows that the doctrine 
that the gods and other supernatural beings are eligible for the 
holy knowledge is wrong (since they do not exist). 


The author of the Sütras indicates that he rejects the view 
with the word ‘but’.... 


It was further maintained that the hymns and eulogistic 
passages had no power to instruct us about the bodiiy forms 
assumed by the gods, because their purpose was something 
different." To this our reply is that it is the presence or 
absence of an idea in our minds that causes belief in the 
existence or non-existence of an object, and the question of 
purpose does not come into it. One who goes on a journey for 
some other purpose may very well notice the presence of 
grass and leaves on the road as he goes. 


You might object against this that the case was not 
parallel. In the case of the grass and leaves, you might say, 
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perception was in play, and their existence was known 
through this. In the case under discussion, on the contrary, we 
have only an eulogistic passage syntactically connected with 
the expression of an injunction, and one cannot establish that 
any other means of knowledge is in play that has a different 
purpose and 1s concerned with the establishing of fact. For 
where a longer grammatical unit conveys one 1dea, it 1s not in 
the power of a subordinate phrase included within it to convey 
a different one. In a text like ‘Do not drink alcohol", which 
contains the word ‘not’ one takes all the words together and 
arrives at one meaning only, a prohibition against drinking 
alcohol. One cannot also single out two words only and arrive 
at the meaning ‘Drink alcohol". 


To this we reply that the case you cite 1s not parallel 
either. It is correct to say that in the text prohibiting the 
drinking of alcohol, one must not pay attention to the meaning 
that some small group of words within it would have if taken 
in isolation, as here the words (of the prohibition) form a 
single grammatical unit. But it 1s otherwise in the case of an 
injunction and an accompanying eulogistic passage. Here the 
words in the eulogistic passage form a separate grammatical 
unit from those in the injunction, and acquaint one (not with 
anything one has to do but) with facts. It is only when they 
have already performed this function, and one goes on to 
enquire into their purpose, that they are found to act as an 
eulogy of the injunction. For example, in the case of the 
injunction, ‘Desirous of welfare, one should offer up a white 
goat consecrated to Vàyu',?? all the words are grammatically 
connected with the injunction. But this is not true of the words 
of the eulogistic passage which comes next, ‘Vayu is the 
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swiftest deity. The sacrificer runs to Vàyu with appropriate 
gifts and Vayu grants him welfare’. It is not that Vayu has to 
offer anything up, or that ‘the swiftest deity’ has to offer any- 
thing up. On the contrary, the words form a special subord- 
inate phrase of their own, designed to explain the nature of 
Vayu: and thus they act as an eulogy of the injunction, 
conveying the idea, ‘This sacrifice is offered to a splendid 
deity’. 

Where the matter stated in a subordinate phrase of this 
kind is accessible to any other means of knowledge we have 
an eulogistic passage (artha-vada) based on restatement of 
what is already known (anuvada). When it stands in contra- 
diction with other means of knowledge, we have an eulogistic 
passage based on a figure of speech (guna-vada). But what 
about the (most numerous) cases where the matter stated in an 
eulogistic passage is neither corroborated by, nor in 
contradiction with, other means of knowledge? Should we say 
that we have figurative speech because of the absence of any 
corroborating means of knowledge? Or should we say we 
have direct revelation about something which actually exists 
because there is no evidence contradicting it? Those who take 
refuge in faith?? must surely accept that these passages 
constitute direct revelation about something which actually 
exists, and are not to be dismissed as mere figures of speech. 
Similar reasoning should be applied to the hymns. 


And one can go further. The very injunctions themselves, 
in so far as they enjoin the offering of oblations to Indra and 
other deities, imply that Indra and the other deities each have 
their own distinct form. For, if they did not, they could not be 
represented in the mind, and, if the deities did not have 
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separate representations in the mind, one could not offer 
oblations specifically to this or that deity. And there is the 
text, ‘One should meditate on the deity to whom one is 
offering the oblation, saying *vasat".'?? Nor can the mere 
name do duty for the object, as the name and the object are 
different. No one, therefore, who accepts the validity of the 
Vedas as a means of knowledge is in a position to deny that 
the forms of Indra and the other gods are exactly what they 
are known to be from the hymns and eulogistic passages. 
Even the Epics and Purànas are able to establish in the same 
Sort of way how the gods have bodies, as the passages in 
which they treat of these subjects are based on the hymns and 
eulogistic passages of the Veda.?! 


E 
3. In the passages in the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanishads’? mentioning the Quarrel between the Senses, it 
is laid down that the Vital Energy (prana) has to be meditated 
on because it has superior qualities. Speech and the other 
organs, too, are credited with excellence and other qualities, 
but these qualities are then attributed in greater measure to the 
Vital Energy, in such words as, ‘You are even more excellent 
in respect of that in which I am excellent’. On the other hand, 
there are other passages in the traditions of other Vedic 
schools, such as the Kausitakas, dealing with the Quarrel of 
the Senses, in which the Vital Energy is said to be superior, 
but in which no ‘excellence’ or other quality is admitted in 
respect of the other senses. One might instance such passages 
as, ‘And now follows the section on the attainment of 
supremacy. These deities (the senses) quarrelled about who 
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was superior'.?? And here the doubt might arise whether or 
not the ‘excellence’ and other virtues which are mentioned at 
one place should be understood at other places, where they are 
not mentioned, as well. 


And one might initially suppose that they should not be 
understood. This is on account of the presence of the word 
‘thus’ in the phrase, ‘And so he who knows thus, knowing 
that superiority lies in the Vital Energy’.”* For the word 
‘thus’ refers to what has been said recently, and cannot be 
made to refer to groups of qualities that are only mentioned by 
other schools in different places of the Veda. Hence one 
should not seek to draw in from elsewhere other qualities 
beyond those explicitly mentioned in the text. 


Against this view, the author of the Sütras teaches that the 
qualities of excellence, etc., spoken of at one place in this 
context (of the Quarrel of the Senses) should be understood as 
being taught at other places where the Quarrel of the Senses 
is being mentioned too.” For one can recognize that it is the 
same one Vital Energy that is being taught throughout, and 
the conversation between the senses, and all other circum- 
stances, are similar. And if the meditation is the same, how 
could these qualities fail to be understood on all other 
occasions, 1f they are mentioned on one occasion? True, the 
word ‘thus’ occurring in the Kausitaki Upanishad cannot refer 
to the group of qualities mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanishad, because they are not mentioned in close enough 
proximity. Nevertheless, they are included by the force of the 
word ‘thus’ (evam) when it occurs in the (second) 
Brhadaranyaka passage% in the course of expounding the 
same meditation. And the groups of qualities which are 
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included in an identical meditation when it is mentioned in the 
texts of another school cannot be excluded from the 
meditation as taught in one's own school. Nor does this result 
in the fault of suppressing what does occur in the Veda and 
vainly introducing what does not. For qualities taught in one 
Vedic school are to be understood as being taught everywhere 
else where teaching in the same context occurs, as that which 
has the qualities (as object of meditation) 1s a constant factor. 
When Devadatta, who is famous for qualities of courage and 
the like in his own land, journeys to another land where his 
qualities are not noticed, it does not follow that he loses these 
qualities. And just as with more familiar acquaintance the 
qualities of Devadatta come to be recognized even in the 
foreign land, so, with a special effort, the qualities that are 
meditated on in one school have to be meditated on by 
members of other schools as well. Hence it follows that the 
qualities that belong to an object of meditation have to be 
understood everywhere the meditation 1s dealt with, even if 
they are only mentioned in one of the various places where 
the meditation 1s taught. 


In some places of the Veda, and in particular Vedic 
schools, we find texts concerned (not with meditation but) 
with a statement of the metaphysical nature of the Absolute, 
and which speak of the latter as being of the nature of bliss, 
as being a mass of pure Consciousness, as being omnipresent 
and as being the Self of all. And here the doubt might arise 
whether bliss and the rest were qualities attributed to the 
Absolute only in the places where they were specifically 
mentioned, or whether they had to be understood as all 
present in the Absolute throughout. And one might initially 
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suppose that the qualities of the Absolute had to be accepted 
only when and where they were specifically mentioned. 


Against this the author of the Sütras affirms that bliss and 
other qualities of the Absolute?" have to be understood as all 
present wherever the Absolute 1s taught. For in each case it is 
the same identical Absolute. Hence the example of the 
ferocity of Devadatta mentioned in the previous topic (of 
meditation on the Absolute applies here also and shows) that 
all the qualities of the Absolute that are mentioned anywhere 
have to be included in one's conception of the Absolute 
everywhere. 


Does this mean that qualities like ‘Having Joy for its 
head' have to be understood in every case of meditating on 
the Absolute? For the Taittirtya Upanishad, in the section 
soon after the one on the ‘Self as Bliss’, says: ‘Joy is its head. 
Delight is its right wing. Divine power (brahman) is its tail 


and support??? 


To this the following Sütra makes reply. ‘Having joy for 
its head’ and the other qualities mentioned at that point in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad are not to be understood as included in 
the Absolute wherever it is presented as an object of medit- 
ation. For joy, delight, extreme delight and bliss represent 
different grades of joy both in themselves and in relation to 
other experiencers. Where there are different grades there can 
be differences. But the Absolute is free from all internal 
distinction, as we know from such texts as ‘One only, without 
a second’ ?? Furthermore, these qualities of ‘having joy for its 
head’ and the like belong not to the Absolute but to the bliss 
sheath, ? as we have already explained at Brahma Sūtra 
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Li.12.* And they are only imagined at all by way of a device 
to help introduce the mind to the Absolute in its highest form. 
It is not at all the case that they are taught as actually existing 
in the Absolute. All the less, therefore, can such qualities be 
supposed to be implied whenever the Absolute is mentioned. 
In speaking of them as qualities of the Absolute, the Teacher 
(i.e. the author of the Sutras) was (not asserting the presence 
of these qualities in the Absolute but) only drawing attention 
to a general rule. This rule also applies in the case of other 
well-authenticated qualities attributed to the Absolute for 
purposes of meditation, such as “being the centre of all that is 
delightful’ and being ‘one whose desires come true' ?? 

In these cases, the object of the meditation, the Absolute, 
is admittedly one, but the meditations are different, as they 
have different starting-points, and hence the qualities men- 
tioned as present at one place are not to be assumed as present 
in the others also. Two wives may offer service to one and the 
same king, one by holding the parasol and the other by 
wielding the fly-whisk. Here the object of the devotion is one 
and the same, but the manner of the devotion in the two cases 
is different, and each activity has its own peculiar nature. And 
the same can hold good in the case of different meditations 
performed on the same one Absolute. Different grades of a 
given quality are possible in the case of the Absolute as assoc- 
iated with qualities, as here we are in the realm of experience 
of distinctions, but not in the case of the Absolute in its 
highest form, void of all qualities. Hence “having true desires’ 
and other such qualities that are occasionally ascribed to the 
Absolute are not to be assumed as taught for all meditations 
on the Absolute. 
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But the other qualities such as bliss, ete.” are mentioned 
for the sake of conveying the true essence and nature of the 
Absolute (and not to supply themes for meditation). They are 
all mentioned for the same purpose, and the substance in 
which they are said to inhere is one and the same, the 
Absolute, namely, whose true nature is being proclaimed. 
Hence they are all to be understood, everywhere, every time 
that any one of them is mentioned. For they are mentioned 
only to expound the nature of the Absolute." ^ 


e. 
d 


4. The Brhadaranyaka Upanishad says: ‘This, O Gargi, is 
what the Brahmins call the Imperishable Principle, not gross, 
not fine, not short, not long, not red (like fire), not clinging 
(like water)'.?? And the Atharva Veda says: ‘But the higher 
knowledge (para vidya) is that whereby the Imperishable 
Principle is known, the Principle which is invisible, in- 
apprehensible, without a source, indescribable’.*“* And the 
Imperishable Principle, which is the Absolute in its highest 
form, is conveyed in other places too, by the negation of 
particular characteristics. Now, one might wonder whether all 
notions of particular characteristics were to be regarded as 
negated in all passages, or only those that were mentioned 
specifically at a given place. And one might initially suppose 
that only those mentioned at a given place were to be regarded 
as negated, because the Veda mentions them at a separate 
place. 


The present Sütra opposes this idea and says that all 
notions of particular characteristics are to be understood as 
negated in all the passages, because, as he puts it, "The 
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passages have the same purpose, and the subject-matter is the 
same'. In each case, they are communicating knowledge of 
the Absolute by the negation of particulars, and we recognize 
that in each case the subject-matter is the same identical 
Absolute. In such circumstances, the ideas that hold good at 
one text certainly hold good at the others too. 


And the principle enunciated here also holds good for the 
Sūtra, ‘Bliss and other qualities pertaining to the Supreme’ 3” 
The only difference is that there it was texts affirming 
qualities positively of the Absolute, whereas here it is texts 
negating qualities of the Absolute that are under con- 
sideration. They are considered separately only according to 


requirements of exposition. 


The author then refers to rules surrounding the Upasad 
ceremonies by way of example.” He refers to the fact that in 
the Upasad ceremonies, in the complete (four-day) form of the 
sacrifice originated by Jamadagni, the formulae such as ‘O 
Agni, accept the offering, accept the sacrifice’, which are used 
in offering the cakes, come from the Veda of the Udgatr 
priests (1.e. the singers of the Sama Veda) and yet are used by 
the Adhvaryu priests (specialists in the low-voiced prayers of 
the Yajur Veda). This is because the Adhvaryu priests perform 
the actual offering of the cakes, and because the texts 
enjoining subordinate elements of the ritual have to be 
interpreted so as to harmonize with the ritual as a whole. The 
same principle operates here too. Whatever is said about the 
Imperishable Principle at one place applies in all other places 
as well. And in this connection it has been said in the 
ritualistic section, ‘Where the principal and subordinate 
instructions conflict, the Veda sides with the principal 
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instructions, as the subordinate instructions are only for their 
sake’ 349 


9$, 
“~~ 


5. The figure of the Brahmin Gargya, who identifies himself 
with this standpoint,*® is set up as its imaginary spokesman. 
The opposite standpoint, that of the one who has an intuitive 
vision of the Self, is represented by  Ajàtasatru, the 
(imaginary) listener to the discourse. For it is when some 
doctrine is presented in the form of an imaginary dialogue 
embodying various prima facie views and a considered 
conclusion that the audience is able to master it. Otherwise, if 
it is just presented through a plain connected argument, as in 
the purely logical treatises, it can become hard to understand 
if the point at issue 1s a very subtle one. It is in this spirit that 
texts like the Katha Upanishad, in such a passage as ‘Many do 
not even give it their hearing and attention’,®*’ indicate in 
some detail how the Absolute can only be understood by a 
highly purified and spiritual intellect, and is quite incompreh- 
ensible to a mere average intellect. Moreover, there are such 
reminders as ‘A man who has a Teacher comes to know’ and 
“Knowledge comes only from a Teacher’ from the Chandogya 
Upanishad,*” as well as the text of the Bhagavad Gita, ‘Those 
men of enlightenment who know the meta-physical truth will 
teach thee' 79? Later in the work at present under comment, 
too,*** there is going to be a most lively presentation of the 
Absolute in all its abstruseness and profundity through the 
medium of an imaginary conversation between Sakalya and 
Yàjfiavalkya. Hence, (since the topic is abstruse), there is 
every reason for devising an imaginary dialogue as a means 
to present prima facie views and settled conclusion. 
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The passage has the further object of teaching spiritual 
conduct. It is when the participants in the imaginary dialogue 
are shown conducting themselves in the proper way that the 
doctrine expressed in the dialogue will be understood in its 
full bearing. And the story is also intended to discourage the 
belief that the truth can be known through resort to mere 
logic. ‘This insight is not to be gained through dry logic’, 
says the Veda: ‘This should not be given to a hard-bitten 
logician’, says the Smrti.*** The inner implication of the 
present story is that faith is the supreme means to knowledge 
of the Absolute, as both Gargya and AjataSatru are presented 
as men of extreme faith. And we have the text from the Smrti, 
‘He who has faith wins knowledge’ 25? 


e. 
Ww 


6. And the conversation of speech and the other faculties 
amongst themselves is just a piece of imagination given to 
help the student become convinced of the superiority of the 
Vital Energy, by supplying examples on the basis of 
agreement and difference (anvaya and vyatireka).* It is 
conceived on the analogy of human beings who meet in the 
world amongst themselves to argue over who is the best, and 
finally appeal to some acknowledged expert. The expert then 
tells them to attempt some task one by one, and says that 
whichever of them can succeed will be the best, and each one 
then tests himself to see whether he or another is the best, by 
attempting this task. This is how the Vedic text here imagines 
this conversation between speech and the other faculties. The 
idea is that when the student sees that life still remains even 
after speech and the rest of the faculties have departed one 
after the other, but that it does not remain after the Vital 
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Energy has departed, he will be bound to see that the Vital 
Energy is the best. And there is a text to the same effect in the 
Kausitaki Upanishad.?? *One can live when the power of 
speech has gone, as witness the dumb. One can live when the 
sense of sight has gone, as witness the blind. One can live 
without hearing, as witness the deaf. One can live without 
mind, as witness infants. Even those who have lost their arms 
or the whole of their legs continue to live’, and so forth ?9? 


$ 
~~ 


7. He said, ‘I will give you the answer tomorrow, in the 
moming’. And, understanding the king’s intention, they came 
before the king the next day at the earliest hour, with fuel in 
their hands.**' Thus, great learned Brahmins as they were, 
they laid aside their pride and approached the king humbly as 
pupils, even though he was below them in caste. And the text 
hints thus that others who desire knowledge should behave in 
the same way. And he (the king) gave them knowledge, 
without initiating them as pupils in the regular manner. The 
idea behind giving the story is that others, too, should give 
knowledge to pupils in this way.*® 


How did he speak to him? He (the king Asvapati 
Kaikeya) asked, ‘ʻO Aupamanyava, who is that Vaisvanara 
Self you meditate on?’ But is it not wrong that he, being the 
Teacher, should ask his pupil a question? No, there is nothing 
wrong. For we find the text, ‘Come to me with (tell me) what 
you know, and I will tell you what is beyond that’.* And in 
another place we find the Teacher AjataSatru addressing a 
question to a pupil, who did not understand a certain matter, 
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to arouse his understanding, in the words, ‘(When this being 
was asleep) where was it? And whence did it return??? 


, 
“~ 


8. By analogy with the creative cosmic powers (adhi- 
daivata), the Absolute is declared, by way of a simile, to have 
the quality of speedy illumination, like a flash of lightning or 
a wink of the eye. By analogy with the individual soul 
(adhyatma), it is said to have the quality of manifesting itself 
simultaneously with the cognitions of the mind. That is the 
teaching through similes. The Absolute is taught through 
similes because, when so taught, it is more easily grasped by 
dull minds. The Absolute cannot be understood by dull minds 
in its true form, shorn of all external adjuncts. 6 


S. 
d 


9. But the claim made earlier that the bliss-self (ananda- 
maya-àtman) could not be the true Self, as it was a member of 
a series of false selves, was wrong, because the bliss-self is 
the inmost principle existing within all.” The sole purpose of 
the Vedic text in the whole passage is to affirm and expound 
the true Self, approaching the matter from the standpoint of 
the ordinary worldly understanding. It begins by provisionally 
accepting the view of very stupid people that their true ‘self’ 
is nothing but the physical body made of food. It then goes on 
to speak of a whole series of further 'selves', each lying 
within the last like a cast within a mould. And this can most 
reasonably be explained as an attempt to teach as simply as 
possible the existence of the true Self as the last one inside all 
the others. In pointing out the (minute) star Arundhati (to the 
bridal couple at a wedding ceremony), a lot of larger stars 
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other than Arundhati (Alkorin) are pointed out first (as 
approximating to Arundhati), and then the real Arundhati is 
pointed out last in the series. And in the same way here, the 
bliss-self is the real Self, as it is the inmost ‘self? (and 
therefore the last of the series).** 


9, 
Xd 


10. (The Absolute is that which ultimately has to be known.) 
So, in order to show that it exists, it 1s first spoken of in its 
false form set up by adjuncts, and fancifully referred to as if 
it had knowable qualities in the words ‘with hands and feet 
everywhere’. For there is the saying of those who know the 
tradition (sampradaya-vid) ‘That which cannot be expressed 
(in its true form directly) is expressed (indirectly) through 
false attribution and subsequent denial’ ?9? 


$. 
A d 


11. Whoso knows the Self, thus described, as the fearless 
Absolute (brahman), becomes the Absolute, beyond fear. This 
is a brief statement of the meaning of the entire Upanishad. 
And in order to convey the meaning rightly, the fanciful 
alternatives of production, maintenance and withdrawal, and 
the false notions of action, its factors and. results, have been 
falsely attributed to the Self. And then the final metaphysical 
truth has been inculcated by negating these characteristics 
through a comprehensive denial of al! particular super- 
impositions on the Absolute expressed in the phrase ‘Not this, 
not this??? 


Just as a man wishing to explain numbers from one to a 
hundred thousand billion says, ‘This line is 1, this line is 10, 
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this line is 100, this line is 1,000’, and all the time his only 
purpose is to explain numbers, and not to affirm that numbers 
are lines; or Just as one wishing to explain the sounds of 
speech as represented by the written letters of the alphabet 
resorts to indirect means (upaya) in the form of a palm-leaf on 
which he makes incisions, which he later fills with ink to form 
letters," and all the while, (even though he may point to a 
letter and say ‘This 1s the sound so-and-so’) his only purpose 
is to explain the nature of the sounds referred to by each 
letter, and not to affirm that the leaf, incisions and ink are 
sounds, even in just the same way, the one real metaphysical 
principle, the Absolute, is taught by resort to many indirect 
means (upaya), such as attributing to it production (of the 
world) and other powers. And then afterwards the nature of 
the Absolute is restated through the concluding formula ‘Not 
thus, not thus’, so as to purify it of all particular notions 
accruing to it from the fanciful means used to explain its 
nature in the first place.*” 


$. 
b d 


12. The Upanishad first denies all particulars of the Self in 
the text ‘And so there is the teaching, “Not thus, not thus". "?? 
Then, perceiving that if the Self is taught thus (merely in 
negations) it is scarcely intelligible, the text proceeds to a 
series of other positive explanations, resorting to various 
indirect means. And then, once more, it denies everything said 
(positively) about the Absolute in the course of the 
explanations. It negates everything that is knowable, 
everything that has an origin, everything that 1s the object of 
a mental cognition. 
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In other words, in its successive reiterations of the phrase 
*Not thus, not thus' the Upanishad shows that the Self is not 
a perceptible object. It openly declares that the Self is 
unknowable, lest the one who did not realize that the various 
symbols were only introduced as a means (upaya) to convey 
the symbolized (and were not anything real in themselves) 
should think that the Absolute was knowable in the same way 
as the symbol was (i.e. as an object). This is the meaning of 
Gaudapada’s verse. 


And then, (after the negation has been completed), for the 
one who realizes that the symbol was used merely to convey 
the meaning to be symbolized, and that the nature of the 
symbolized was in no way affected by the use of the symbol, 
the unborn Self shines forth of its own accord, as the 
metaphysical reality, present within and without?" 


Pc 


e 


13. True, there are distinctions in the portion of the Veda 
dealing with ritual. (karma-kànda) that imply distinctions 
among objects. They come before the upanishadic texts on 
creation, like ‘From which these beings come forth’, ete.” 
and are not to be regarded as proclaiming the final truth. They 
are figures of speech like the figurative reference to a (purely 
fanciful) distinction between ‘the great ether’ and ‘the ether in 
the pot',"5 or like the statement, *He's cooking a dish of 
cooked-rice’ when there will be no cooked-rice until after the 
grains have been cooked. For the texts that ostensibly imply 
distinctions can never be shown to have the final purport of 
teaching the existence of distinctions. They are doing no more 
than conform to the natural tendency to see distinctions, a 
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tendency found in all living beings who are afflicted with 
nescience. 


What then is the case with the texts found (not in the 
ritualistic portion of the Veda but) here in the Upanishads 
which speak of the rise and dissolution of the world? Their 
purpose is to help teach the identity of the individual soul 
with the supreme Self, just like such other texts as, ‘That thou 
art and ‘He does not know who thinks “He is one and I 
another”.’?”’ The purpose of the Upanishads being to teach the 
unity of all, mention of plurality here also is figurative, and is 
made in conformity with the natural tendency to see 
distinctions found amongst the beings of the world. But it is 
preparing the way for the notion of unity. 


Or else the verse may be explained otherwise as follows. 
The doctrine of the unity of all 1s voiced in the words, ‘One 
only without a second’ before the texts proclaiming 
creation, namely, ‘He took thought’ and ‘Then he projected 
fire ?? Afterwards again will come the text, ‘That is the real, 
that is the Self, that thou art’*®° proclaiming unity, and any 
statements coming in between and ostensibly involving a 
distinction between the individual soul and the supreme Self 
will have to be taken as figurative statements concerning 
something that will only emerge later, as in the sentence *He's 


cooking a dish of cooked-rice' ??! 


^ 
14. Perhaps it will be said that, since the example of sparks 
issuing from fire appears in the Upanishads themselves, this 


is enough to show that the supreme Self must undergo some 
form of real modification to produce the individual souls. But 
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this is not so. For the function of the Veda is only to inform. 
It does not in any way alter the constitution of objects. It 
simply gives correct information about what exists but could 
not otherwise be known??? 


You ask what follows from this? Listen and hear what 
follows. There are certain concrete and abstract entities in the 
world which have well-known characteristics and properties. 
What the Vedic teaching does is to take these well-known 
entities as examples and use them to convey information 
about other unknown things that have analogous properties. It 
does not take worldly examples to illustrate matters that are 
not analogous to what is found in the world. If it did this, the 
example would be useless, as it would not agree with what it 
was supposed to exemplify. You cannot teach that fire is cold, 
or that the sun does not scorch, by even a hundred examples 
(of cold or non-scorching substances), as it would be clear 
from other means of knowledge (perception, etc.,) that what 
was being taught was not in fact true. Therefore no one 
following the well-known rules of logic can claim that the 
supreme Self has parts and can be exhibited as a whole with 
parts. 


You may ask, then, for the meaning of such phrases in 
the Veda and Smrti as ‘minute sparks’ and ‘a ray (part) of 
Me'?? But there is no difficulty here, as the passages in 
question are only concerned with conveying the essential 
identity of the individual soul with the supreme Self. A spark 
of fire is seen in the world to be nothing other than fire, and 
hence can be conceived as identical with fire.*** Similarly, the 
part may be conceived as identical with the whole on the same 
basis. This being so, the words of the Upanishad which speak 
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of the individual soul (vijfiana-àtman) as a modification and 
a part of the supreme Self are really meant to convey the 
identity of the individual soul with the supreme Self. 


This is also shown by the criteria of the beginning 
(upakrama) and conclusion (upasamhàra) of a topic. In all the 
upanishadic passages in question, we find that there was first 
a declaration of the topic as the identity of the individual soul 
with the supreme Self. This was followed by worldly 
examples and reasoning based on them, in which the supreme 
Self figures as that which underwent modification to assume 
the form of the world, or was the whole of which the world 
was a part. Finally, there was a concluding retrospective 
passage summing up the topic as the identity of all with the 
supreme Self. As, for example, a passage to follow in the 
present Upanishad, where the topic opens with a statement of 
the identity of all with the supreme Self in the words, ‘All this 
is the Self’. This is followed by argumentation in favour of 
the identity of all this world with the supreme Self on the 
basis of its being a ‘modification’ (vikara) of it or a ‘part’ of 
it, and so forth, arguments and examples being introduced 
in connection with the creation, maintenance and withdrawal 
of the world. And finally there follows a retrospective 
summary determining the topic in the words, ‘Without an 


inside or an outside’ and ‘This Self is the Absolute ?9 


Hence it can be determined from the opening declaration 
and final summary of the topic that the texts proclaiming the 
creation, maintenance and withdrawal of the universe are in- 
serted (not to teach creation, etc., as a fact, or to implicate the 
Self in modification, etc., but) only to support the notion of 
the identity of all with the supreme Self. Any other 
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interpretation would involve the fault of (unjustified) 'splitting 
up the sentence'.** Indeed, there is universal agreement 
amongst all followers of the Upanishads that the upanishadic 
teaching as a whole contains an injunction to think of the 
individual soul as identical with the supreme Self.?*? No proof 
can be adduced to show that the texts mentioning creation, 
etc., belong to any other topic, as they can all be construed in 
relation to this injunction. Even if one could produce proof 
that the creation texts were subordinate to some injunctions 
other than the one to ‘see’ the Self, one would be faced with 
the difficulty of deciding what fruit they were concerned with 
producing?! Hence we should conclude that the texts men- 
tioning the creation, maintenance and withdrawal of the world 
are really concerned only with expounding the identity of all 
with the Absolute??? 
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References to Extracts are in bold type 


Cp. B.S.Bh. ILi.6, Gambhīrānanda, 314. 

US. (verse) XVIL61. 

Kumarila, $.V. Niralambana Vada verses 157ff. 
B. Sid., 13£. 


To be more exact, Bhartrmitra's objection was: ‘If the Self is 
known through means other than verbal authority, verbal 
authority is superfluous; and if it is not known through means 
other than verbal authority, words cannot communicate it, as 
words depend on extra-verbal cognition for a knowledge of 
their meaning’. Cp. S.L. Pandey, 232ff. Sankara bypasses this 
objection by saying that the ultimate function of the Veda is to 
negate. 


Taken to be the founder of the Sànkhya system. 
The founder of the Vaisesika system. 


Scholars have wondered whether Sankara knew the verse of 
Bhartrhari, Vàkya Padiya, L34. ‘A point which has been 
explained with great trouble and by skilful logicians in one 
way will invariably be shown by others more skilful to have 
another explanation’. Cp. Staal, 32, who gives a more detailed 
account of the evidence in P.E.W., 1960, 53-57. 


Manu Smrti XII.105-6. 


The Indian conception of inference is inductive. It depends on 
the perception of signs known from previous experience to be 
invariably connected with the thing to be inferred. For 
example, ‘This hill has smoke, therefore it has fire’. As the 
Absolute has no empirically knowable characteristics, it cannot 
be known through experience to be invariably connected with 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XIII 


any perceptible signs, and hence it cannot be the object of an 
inference. 


B.S.Bh. ILi.11. 

Katha 1.1.9. 

R.V. X.129.6 and 7 (from the Creation Hymn). 
That is, R.V. X.129.6 and 7. 

Bh.G. 1125. 


The word ‘maharsi’ is bandied about rather freely as a kind of 
courtesy title for a number of revered sages today, but in 
classical India it was reserved for the great Seers like Bhrgu, to 
whom the hymns of the Veda were believed to have been 
revealed. 


Bh.G. X2. 


B.S. ILi.11, part of Sankara's Commentary to which has just 
appeared in the previous Extract. B.S.Bh. II.i.6. 


Cp. above, Vol.IV, Chapter XI. 


Keith, Mimamsa, 29, formulates the doctrine of inference 
succinctly: “Something is perceived, and recognized as in- 
variably connected with something else...’ Inference differs 
from mere presumption (arthapatti), which consists in the 
formation of hypotheses to harmonize apparently contradictory 
data. 


Brhad. Bh. Li.1 introduction. 


The crime of murdering a Brahmin, the peculiarly heinous 
nature of which can only be known from the Veda, can only be 
performed by one afflicted with nescience. This is generally 
admitted. Similarly, the obligatory rituals, known only from the 
Veda, can also only be performed by those afflicted with 
nescience (for all action presupposes nescience). 
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28 


29 
30 
3l 
32 
33 
34 


Unless the Self is perceived as distinct from the body, says the 
P.M. opponent, no one will see the point of obeying the Vedic 
injunctions, which concern the after-life. 


The P.M., who does not subscribe to the Advaita view that we 
are ignorant of the Self, maintains that we have direct 
apprehension of it, through the ego-sense, as different from the 
body. When we say, ‘I am tired’, he believes, we are quite 
conscious that it is only the body that is tired, but we refer 
tiredness to the soul deliberately, either for emphasis or else 
through custom and convenience. Advaita denies that anyone 
but the enlightened person knows his true Self as separate from 
the body. In natural unregenerate human experience they are 
always confused and intermixed. 


Kausitaki II. 11. 


Devadatta is a fierce warrior, ‘the little fellow’ is a bright-faced 
Brahmin boy-student of the Veda. 


In other words, the premises of the P.M. lead, not to his own 
doctrine which takes the Self as a separate agent using the 
body as its instrument, but rather to the doctrine of Advaita and 
of some passages in the Bh.G., according to which the Self is 
actionless. 


But this is what we do with the body and its organs, which 
shows that this latter identification must be based on nescience. 


Quoted by the opponent above. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 introduction. 

For the context, see B.S.Bh. 1.1.4, trans. Gambhirananda, 41. 
B.S.Bh. Li.4. 

I$vara Krsna 62, Vacaspati’s Comm. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 (introduction). 
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It is of interest to note the contrast between Sankara and his 
contemporary Mandana Misra in their handling of this topic. 
Sankara accords each means of knowledge validity in its own 
sphere. Mandana does the same (B. Sid., 17). But, unlike 
Sankara, he does not claim that it is possible to rise beyond the 
empirical means of knowledge while yet in the body. 
Consequently he makes provision for the possibility that the 
impressions of sense-perception may efface the spiritual 
knowledge even of the enlightened man (B. Sid., 35). And he 
feels bound to defend the teachings of the Upanishads against 
the suggestions of perception, etc. (B. Sid., 40ff.) This leads 
him to display his dialectical powers in areas where Sankara 
did not venture, such as the a priori refutation of the possibility 
of the perception of difference. The dialectical work of 
Vimuktatman, Anandabodha, Sri Harsa, Citsukha and Madhu- 
südana on this topic rests largely on foundations laid by 
Mandana. Sankara does not broach the topic at all. He simply 
argues that, because the Absolute is inaccessible to perception 
or inference, it is not subject to refutation asserted on the basis 
of them. 


The Logicians of Sankara’s day relied on the Vaisesikas for 
their physics. The Vaisesikas of that time emphasized the unity 
and homogeneous character of the ether. Because it was too 
subtle to be perceived by the senses, perception revealed no 
evidence of distinctions in it, while inference showed it was 
homogeneous and partless as the universal vehicle of sound. 
Sabda-lingavisesad ekatvam siddham, Prasastapada, 58, trans. 
Jhà, 129. Cp. Frauwallner, G.I.P., Vol.II, 205ff. 


Chand. VIII.xiv.] and VLiii.2. 
Brhad. Bh. II.i.20. 


Sankara lists perception, inference, revelation, presumption and 
comparison, Brhad. Bh. IILiii.l, intro., trans. Madhavananda, 
312. He omits non-perception (anupalabdhi). 
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41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


47 
48 
49 


50 


51 
52 
53 


54 
55 


Atmasvarüpa attributes these verses to a certain Sundara 
Pandya (on whom cp. above, Vol.I, 27) in his comm. to P.P. 
(Madras ed., 373). The verses are valuable evidence that others 
besides Gaudapada had interpreted the Upanishads on strict 
Advaita lines before Sankara’s day. See Kuppaswami Sastrin 
in J.O.R.M., I, 5ff. 


B.S.Bh. Li.4 ad fin. 

Chand. VI.i.4. 

Brhad. IlLix.28, Taitt. II 1. 

G.K.Bh. I1I.32-33. 

Svet. II.8, Chand. IILxiv.2, Brhad. IV iii.9. 


The principle behind this interpretation has been explained 
above, Vol.I, 143-146. 


Katha Liii.15. 
Svet. IV.20 and Katha Lii. 15. 


For the terms ‘intellect’ and ‘lower mind’ in this connection, 
cp. above Vol III, Chapter VIII, section 2, Extract 4. For the 
doctrine that we identify ourselves with intellect, lower mind, 
senses and body through a series of reflections, see above 
Vol. III, Chapter VIII, section 3, Extract 6. 


Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.50. The argument continues with the passage 
given above, Vol.I, Chapter III, section 1, Extract 1. 


Le. the Pürva Mimamsaka (ritualist). 
Birth, existence, growth, development, decay, destruction. 


Bh.G. 11.20. It would be a mockery of this text if liberation 
were declared impossible. 


The Pūrva Mimamsaka. 
Brhad. IV.1v.19. 
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Bh.G.Bh. II.21. 
Mund. IIIL.i1.9. 
On the villager, cp. Vol.I, Chapter III, section 4, Extract 4. 


Taitt. Bh. II.1. Part of the passage has already appeared above, 
Vol.I, Chapter III, section 4, Extract 4. 


See Chand. III.x11.7-9. 


The Absolute can never be an object of perception, yet the 
mind can be aware of the presence of the Self within as inner 
Witness, cp. Suresvara, T.B.V. II.111-113. 


Taitt. Bh. II.1. 


Suresvara interprets this to mean that, when the inmost Self is 
known, objects no longer have to be known, as their outer form 
is now known not to exist, and their inner reality is the inmost 
Self, which is now known, B.B.V. Liv.969-979. 


When we know a universal, we know the particulars com- 
prehended within it even though we may not be acquainted 
with them individually, for they are nothing other than (nothing 
over and above) the universal. And the universals themselves 
are nothing over and above massed Consciousness. Cp. above, 
Vol.I, Chapter IV, section 2, Extract 4. 


Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. 


For the two ‘visions’ here referred to, cp. Vol.I, Chapter IV, 
section 3, Extract 6. 


Brhad. IILiv.2. 


The Self, the knower, cannot know itself, or it would make 
itself into an object and so no longer capable of being at the 
same time the knowing subject. 


Brhad. Bh. Liv.10. 
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See Kena 1.2 and 5. 

Cp. U.S. (verse) XVI.13. 
Brhad. III.viii.11. 

Chand. VIII vii.4. 

Katha 1.1.15. 


Brhad. IlLix.28.7, ILiv.12, Taitt. IL1, Ait. 111.3. The word 
*vijfiana' comes in the first two texts, though the English 
translation has to be different in different contexts. 


For Sankara's conception of the Unmanifest Principle, see 
above, Vol.II, Chapter VI, section 2, Extract 10. 


Brhad. IILiv.2. 


Sac sees here a reference to the doctrines of Bhartrpraparica, 
and refers to Brhad. Bh. IILiv.2. 


Brhad. IILix.28, Ait. IIL1.3. 


For one thing, there is no particular place where a memory 
could inhere. Cp. above, Vol.IV, Chapter XI, section 4, Extract 
5. 


Brhad. IIT1x.26, Bh.G. XII.14. 
Brhad. IV.iv.23, Bh.G. X.15. 


Brhad. IV.ii1.30, Mund. 11.6, Brhad. IV.iv.25. Kena Bh. 
II.1-4. 


Reading karana, according to an alternative reading of R.T’s 
Comm. supplied by D.V. Gokhale. 


“Nothing beyond it? — R.T. affirms that the meaning is that 
there can be no second Witness of the Witness whereby it 
could affirm ‘I am that (other) Witness’. For this would lead to 
infinite regress, as there would have to be another Witness to 
witness the second one and so on to infinity. 
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The body, etc., are but accidental and adventitious charac- 
teristics (upadhi) of the Self, not essential characteristics 
(vigesana). Where there is insight into the essential nature of 
the Self, therefore, the sense of identification with accidental 
characteristics is cancelled. The process is analogous to the 
cancellation of the notion ‘I am the one with the ear-rings' 
when that accidental characteristic is removed. 


Although from the purely logical point of view they are just a 
pair of contradictory notions, and the acceptance of either 
would cancel the other. 


US. (verse) XVIII. 158-162. 


As often, in this context, the term asatya connotes both the 
unreal and the untrue, the deceptive. 


A rope mistaken for a snake. The objector claims the occur- 
rences in the realm of illusion have no practical effects, so that 
the Vedic discipline will not have the practical effect of 
producing liberation. 


The dream-objects and the dream-cognitions as such are 
contradicted and cancelled. But the presence of ‘knowledge’ or 
‘consciousness’ in dream is not contradicted or cancelled in 
waking. So the illusory Vedic texts can awaken one to the real 
Self as Consciousness. 


The cognitions of dream (the dream-houses, etc.,) are of course 
contradicted and cancelled by waking experience. But the 
presence of pure knowledge as such is not contradicted, and is 
felt to be continuous with the presence of pure knowledge in 
the waking body. Thus pure knowledge is constant, and 
therefore separate from the body of the waking state and the 
various bodies of dream states. The latter are not constant from 
the standpoint of the one who identifies himself with them, and 
even the body of the waking state disappears in dream and 
dreamless sleep. 
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Chand. V.11.8. 
Aitareya Aranyaka IILii.iv.17. 


The symbol is efficacious only if it is taken as the symbolized; 
yet if it is taken as the symbolized it is illusory in the sense that 
it is, in truth, not the symbolized but only the symbol. On the 
eternality of the syllables, cp. the P.M. theory mentioned 
above, Vol.IV, Chapter X, Note 293. 


Chand. VI.viii.7, Brhad. Liv. 10. 
Chand. VI xvi3. 

B.S.Bh. ILi.14. 

Brhad. ILiii.6, Kena 1.4, Taitt. ILiv.1. 


The text in question is lost, and there are variant readings of 
the proper names in the different editions of Sankara's text. 


Bh.G. XIII.12. 

M.Bh. XII.339.45, G.P. Ed., Vol. III, 705. 
B.S.Bh. IILii.17. 

B.S.Bh. Liii.29. 

Cp. von Glasenapp, Einführung, 362. 
See Extract 4 below. 


E.g. Sabara Bhàsya Liii.30, quoted Biardeau, Connaissance, 
80f. 


B.S.Bh. IV.1.3, Gambhirananda, 821. 

Brhad. IV ii1.22. 

Below, 287, cp. Devasthali, ‘Sankara’s Indebtedness’, 23. 
savakasa-niravakasayor niravakasam baliyah 


Devasthali, loc. cit., 23f. 
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Chand. Bh. VIII.v.4, pràk sad-atmapratibodhat svavisaye 'pi 
sarvam satyam eva. Cp. U.S. (verse) X15. 


Sabara at P.M.Bhasya IX.1.9 says that the deities invoked in the 
sacrifices have no bodies, have no possessions and cannot give 
anyone anything. A text like ‘O Indra, I take hold of your right 
hand’ must not be taken literally, as Indra does not have a right 
hand. Cp. Jha, 335-337 and 361. 


BS.Bh.Liii.33. 
Ibid. 
Below, 260f. 


Bhasya on P.M. Sūtra 1.1.5, introduction, quoted by Biardeau, 
Connaissance, 83. 


Cp. above, Vol.III, Chapter VIII, section 2, Extract I. 
rapady abhavat, B.S.Bh. 11.1.6, Gambhirananda, 314. 
Ibid. 

Cp. present section, Extract 15. 

B.S.Bh. IV.iv.8, Gambhirananda, 902. 

Cp. B.Sid., 79, quoted M.V., 276. 

Cp. above, Vol.IV, 170ff. 

Sac, Salient Features, 22. 

B.S.Bh. L1.2, Gambhirananda, 16. 

Brhad. Bh I.v.3. 


The Pratisakhyas are ancient treatises on pronunciation of the 
Veda in different schools. Four such treatises survive. 


The Seer of the opening hymn of the Rg Veda. 
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Arseya Brahmana, ed. Burnell, 3. Anandagiri says it means 
‘Will either sink to the level of stocks and stones or fall into 
hell’. B.S.Bh. Liii.30. 


Chand. 1.1.1. 
Chand. Bh. VIILxv.1. 


R.V. X.71.3. On akrti, and for the whole of the present Extract, 
cp. Vol.I, Chapter VI, section 4, Extract 12, to which the 
present passage is a sequel. 


M.Bh. XIL.210.19 (G.P. Ed., 548). B.S.Bh. Liii29. 


An allegorical representation of R.V. IX.62.1, see B.S.Bh. 
Liii.28, trans. Gambhirananda, 210, footnote. 


Brhad. Lii.4. Sankara comments: ‘Having desired thus, he 
brought about the union of Speech, or the Vedas, with the mind 
that had already appeared. In other words, he reflected on the 
Vedas, that 1s, the order of creation enjoined in them, with his 
mind’. (Madhavananda) 


M.Bh. X11.232.24 (G.P. Ed., 578). 


The words of the Veda are not invented anew at the beginning 
of each world-period, but merely re-manifested. In themselves, 
they are eternal. 


M.Bh. XII232 25. 

Manu Smrti 1.21. 

Taittiriya Bráhmana Il.ii.4.2. 

B.S.Bh. Liii.28. 

Chand. Vl.ii.1. 

The Mimamsaka view. 

T.S. Lv.i.l. See Note 54 to Chapter X. 
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Isa 7. 
Chand. VILi.3. 


These latter are the texts which the Mimamsaka regards as 
authoritative par excellence because they enjoin action. But 
their results cannot be verified in the present life. Judged by 
the test of producing indubitable and beneficial knowledge, 
they fall well behind the texts producing knowledge of the true 
nature of the Self, which take the qualified hearer beyond grief 
here in this very world. 


Brhad. Bh. Liv.7. 
Cp. above, 207. 


Inference is authoritative in so far as it reveals what cannot be 
known through perception. The Veda is authoritative in so far 
as it reveals what cannot be known through any empirical 
means of knowledge whatever. 


Cp. above, 206f. 


The Mimamsaka, whose doctrines are at present under fire, 
admits that the eulogistic passages at the end of the injunctions 
are not true in themselves, but that they are significant and 
beneficial because they promote a desire in the sacrificer to 
carry out the ritual. The Advaitin can also appeal to this 
principle to safeguard the authority of the texts dealing with the 
ritual, even though he dismisses them as belonging to the 
sphere of nescience. 


Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67 introduction. 


The older Upanishads contain injunctions to meditate on the 
symbolic significance of certain factors in the ritual. The 
authority of all this is undermined, says the objector, in the 
light of the metaphysical texts denying duality altogether, if the 
latter are accepted at their face value. 
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Because their ultimate function is to negate the illusory world. 
Cp. above, Vol.I, 28f. All the difficulties raised fall away if it 
is seen that the function of the Upanishads is not to convey 
knowledge of some transcendent Self up in the clouds but 
simply to negate false superimpositions on the Self that is 
immediately evident. 


Present Chapter, section 2, Extract 6. 


P.M. Sūtra 111.46, cp. Jha, Parva Mimamsa in its Sources, 
189ff. 


The statement ‘Fire is hot and cold’ may be erroneous but is 
not self-contradictory. This is because the proposition ‘Fire is 
hot’ is not a statement in the strict sense of a proposition 
conveying information new to the hearer, but is a mere 
reminder of what he knows already. So we do not have two 
mutually contradictory statements, but merely a reminder that 
fire is hot plus an admittedly erroneous statement that ‘Fire is 
cold’. Similarly, the metaphysical statements of the Upanishads 
cannot contradict the validity of the ritualistic section of the 
Veda, because they have a different sphere. Their function is 
to teach that all is the one Self from the standpoint of the 
highest truth, not to negate the validity of the ritualistic section 
of the Veda from the standpoint of the world of nescience. 
B.B.V.S. tika ILi.180, VoLHI, 1312. 


The ‘others’ are mainly the New and Full Moon Sacrifices. 
These ‘obligatory’ rituals form a different class from the 
‘optional’ rituals, which are deliberately and explicitly formed 
for the sake of gaining a specific end. 


For instance, no one will perform ritual who does not know 
that the soul is eternal and can reap the fruits of it in heaven, 
or who does not know what ritualistic acts have to be 
performed in what way for what particular ends. But this kind 
of knowledge is of course for Sankara not contradictory to 
nescience. 
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The answer to the objection is that the point that the objector 
makes will only be true when there is knowledge of the 
Absolute, and then it is irrelevant. 


Brhad. Bh. IL1.20. 

Kausitaki Up. IIL8 or 9. 

Ait. IIL1.3. 

Ait. Bh. Li.1 (introduction). 

U.S. (prose), section 42. 

The theme of meditation on the Cosmic Vital Energy as purity. 


Any view adopted by a Vedic commentator that can be shown 
to imply that the Veda is useless or harmful can be ruled out a 
priori as an absurdity. 


Anandagiri here quotes Chand. VILi.5, *He who meditates on 
Name as the Absolute...” The ‘etc.’ includes Strength, Food, 
Water, Heat, etc., which are subjects prescribed for being 
meditated on as the Absolute in the course of Chand. VII. 


The idea of the Mimamsaka is that no Vedic injunction to 
worship or meditate on anything as another thing is to be taken 
as literally true. The injunction is simply to meditate on or 
worship the thing, and the part about meditating on it as 
something glorious is only added to encourage one to obey the 
injunction. The examples the Mimamsaka chooses support his 
position if considered from his own standpoint, as he maintains 
that no human being can have any conception of a deva or 
ancestor (pitr) or of the Absolute (the existence of which he 
denies), so that there is no question of meditating on anything 
‘as’ them. Against this view, Sankara quotes a text enjoining 
meditation on something as ‘the earth’, a thing well-known to 
all. This undermines the argument used by the Mimamsaka to 
support his position, as it shows that it is not based on a 
universal rule. 
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Chand. I.vi.1. 


Because in both cases there is an implicit injunction to meditate 
on A as B. 


A figurative meaning of a word is an alteration of its usual 
meaning based on generally accepted convention. The altered 
meaning could never become generally intelligible without 
general knowledge of and agreement about the ‘primary’ or 
usual meaning, which in turn implies that what the word 
designates in its primary sense really exists. 


As at Chand. V.x.1-10. 


This example is chosen with the Mimamsaka in mind: he is 
especially concerned with the large-scale sacrifices and with 
the Veda as authority for our knowledge of their results. 


The Veda is an unchallengeable authority in matters trans- 
cending other means of knowledge. In matters that are in 
principle open to natural means of knowledge it is not regarded 
as a special authority. 


Sure$vara argues here that an idea must have an object and that 
that object must be real unless it can be shown to be erroneous. 
B.B.V. 1111.68. 


For example, for the sake of heaven you must sacrifice with the 
Prayaja and other rites. Apadeva, 277, translated Edgerton, 
188, section 392. 


In the case of anything which transcends the natural means of 
knowledge, such as the future results of rituals, the only 
authoritative means of knowledge is a Vedic text. The Vedic 
text is authoritative precisely because it is the only possible 
authority. 


The argument of the Mimamsaka is the extremely pragmatic 
one that sentences are intelligible only as forms of urging. 
Sentences in the Veda having the form of statements of fact 
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must be construed as auxiliaries to some injunction if they are 
to be intelligible. As such, they lose all independent authority 
as sources of information. They may well be mere eulogistic 
passages designed to facilitate or encourage obedience to the 
injunctions to which they are subordinate. 


B.B.V. Lii.82. There is no reward for knowledge of details 
about Meru, but knowledge of the Self removes ignorance and 
grief. 


Taitt. ILi.1 and Mund. I.i1.9. 


The phrase ‘nescience and other evils’ refers in Sankara’s 
writings to the ‘passions’ (klesa) mentioned at Yoga Sūtra II.3, 
namely nescience, egoism, attachment, aversion and headstrong 
clinging to life. 


The passage ‘He whose ladle is made of Palasa wood never 
hears an evil verse’ (T.S. IILv.vii.2) is an eulogy, because it is 
a statement subsidiary to an enjoined rite. (Madhavananda) 


And, as will be explained below, 306, the metaphysical 
statements of the Veda are themselves prohibitions ‘pro- 
hibiting' erroneous knowledge, and therefore, by implication, 
prohibiting all action, since action flows from erroneous 
knowledge. 


Anandagiri quotes Bh.G. VI.3, ‘For the one who has climbed 
the heights of yoga, cessation of action is said to be the 
means’. 


These restrictions applying to monks are laid down in the 
appropriate sections of the Law Books. 


Brhad. Bh. I.iii.1. 


The term ‘Tantra’ here refers to the Sastras of the Sankhyas. 
There may be a specific reference to the Sasti Tantra of 
Vrsagana, cp. above, Vol.IV, 203f. 
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Ait. L1, etc. Such texts exclude the dualistic Sankhya view that 
non-conscious Nature is the cause of the world. 


Svet. V 2. 
Bh.G. VII.6, itself, of course, Smrti. 
P.M. Sūtra Liii.3. Cp.Keith, Mimamsa, 82f. 


Valmiki Ramayana, Book I, beginning at section 40. Trans. 
H.P. Shastri, Vol.I, 84ff. 


The passage from Svet. V.2, quoted by the opponent in favour 
of the omniscience of Kapila, is primarily concerned with 
knowledge of the Lord. The name of Kapila is only brought in 
to help specify the Lord, and the passage cannot be quoted as 
containing true information about Kapila if it is not confirmed 
from other sources. 


T.S. ILii.10.2. 
Manu Smrti XII.91. 


This view probably first occurred in the Sankhya with the Sasti 
Tantra of Vrsagana. Cp. above, Vol.IV, 198f. 


M.Bh. X11.350.1-3, G.P.Ed., Vol.I, 729. From the standpoint 
of modern philology, this text could have been composed well 
after the time of Vrsagana. The pluralistic Sankhya probably 
took shape as a philosophical doctrine a little before the 
Christian Era, (cp. above, Vol.IV, 198). But it no doubt flour- 
ished side by side with the perpetuation of older, monistic 
religious forms of the doctrine (cp. above, Vol.IV, 196ff.), and 
we know that parts of M.Bh. XII were composed far later than 
the beginning of the Christian Era. They may therefore contain 
texts in which the later pluralistic philosophical form of the 
Sankhya is criticized from the standpoint of the older monistic 
religious form of the Sànkhya. 


M.Bh. X11.351.4-5, G.P. Ed., 730. 
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Isa 7. 
B.S. Liv. I. 


Brhad. ILiv.5. For Sankara, ‘yoga’ was basically ‘adhyatma- 
yoga’, and he practically equates this term with dhyana-yoga 
and mano-nigraha and uses them to mean nididhydsana. See 
M.V., 147ff. Some relevant Extracts are quoted at Chapter XV, 
section 1, below. 


Svet. II.8. 

Katha ILiii.11. 
Katha Il.iii. 18. 
An untraced text. 


On the eighth day after the full moon, especially in the two 
winter months, ‘astaka’ offerings were made to the ancestors. 
The offerings are prescribed in the Grhya Sütras only, and are 
not mentioned in the Veda. They became the stock case cited 
to illustrate the principle, already mentioned, that where there 
was no overriding reason to the contrary, it should be assumed 
that passages in the derivative literature for which there was no 
support in the extant Vedic texts were based on Vedic texts 
now lost. Here they are cited by an opponent to show that even 
apart from those parts of the teachings of the Yoga System 
which have already been shown to be supported by the Veda, 
the rest of the system, too, must be assumed to be based on lost 
Vedic texts. 


Svet. VI.13. 
Svet. II.8. 
Brhad. IV iii. 16. 
Jabala Up. 5. 
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Such as the Vaisesika system of Kanada and the Nyaya system 
of Gautama. 


Taittiriya Brahmana III.xii.9.7. 

Brhad. IILix.26. B.S.Bh. ILi.1-3. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.6. 

Bhartrprapaiica is meant, cp. above, Vol.IV, 94. 
Brhad. IV.iv.7. 


Dream-experience proves the self-luminosity of the Self 
because there can be bright daylight in the dream when there 
is the darkness of night round the body in which the dreamer 
is dreaming, so that the light in dreams cannot proceed from 
any external luminary. Cp. above, Vol.III, Chapter IX, section 
I, Extract 7. “Desire and the like’ refers to mental experiences 
witnessed by the Self as objects in dream. 


Cp. US. (verse) XV.20, ‘The knower must be different from 
the objects and instruments of his knowledge, such as (a 
non-sentient object like) a pot’. Cp. above, VoLIII, Chapter 
VIII, section 3, Extract 3. 


By attributing parts to the Self, the fault of Bhartrprapafica’s 
doctrine. 


Cp. above, Vol.IV, Chapter X, section 3, Extract 5. 
Brhad. Bh. IV.iii.22. 

Brhad. ILiv.5. 

B.S.Bh. ILi.4. 

G.K.Bh. IV.1 (introduction). 


First of all it shows the need for a discussion. And secondly it 
shows that the dualists will never arrive at a settled conclusion 
of their own wherewith to refute the position of the monist. 
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Taitt. Bh. II.viii.S. 


Little can be squeezed out of this reference for Sankara’s 
chronology. See Kunjunni Raja, ‘The Date of Sankaracürya', 
p.127. Harsa's empire covered a large part of India, and he 
died in 647 Ap. The Gupta Empire flourished a few centuries 
earlier. But it has been thought likely that Sankara was thinking 
of the Maurya Empire if not of more distant legendary kings. 


We have already seen another example of the severe judgement 
of the religious negligence of his contemporaries — cp. the 
present volume, Chapter XII, section 1, Extract 7. 


Y.S. 11.44. 
Śvet. 11.12. 
B.S.Bh. Iiii.33. 


Chand. VI, in which the text ‘That thou art’ occurs, begins with 
and consists of a discussion of the nature of the real (sat). 
Though the words ‘Thou art the real’ do not occur as a 
connected phrase in the Upanishad text, they stand for the 
‘That thou art’ of Chand. VI.viii.7. 


From the standpoint of the highest truth, perception, etc., are 
mere appearances, cp. above, Voll, Chapter Il, section 4, 
Extract 3. 


Kena II.3 and Brhad. ILiv.14. U.S. verse XVIII.215-221. 
Bh.G. V.17. 
Bh.G.Bh. II.69. 


The Commentator Rama Tirtha sees a reference to Tàntrika 
magical practices here. But the Commentators Anandajfidna 
and Bodhanidhi refer to meditation on the Gayatri, as Mayeda 
has shown in the Notes here to his translation of the U.S. 
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Perception and all other empirical means of knowledge 
presuppose a knower who uses them, and this presupposes a 
superimposition of a conscious principle onto a non-conscious 
body and its organs, in the form of identifying them with the 
Self. Hence all the empirical means of knowledge, beginning 
with perception — the most important and that on which the 
others depend — are based on illusion and are semblances of 
means of knowledge. Cp. above, Vol.I, Chapter II, section 3, 
Extract 1, ad fin. Losing one's sense of direction was 
apparently a standard case of error for the theories of the time. 
We find it in Mandana's B. Sid., 35. 


An authoritative means of knowledge (pramàna) is such only 
in relation to matters not already known from some other 
source. You cannot draw a genuine inference of the presence 
of an elephant from its footprint if you have already perceived 
it. (B.Sid., 30). Hence the Veda is not an authoritative means 
of knowledge when it speaks of an agent and experiencer, as 
these are already established by interior perception. So one 
cannot quote such texts as proof that an agent and enjoyer 
really exists. On the other hand the Veda is an authoritative 
means of knowledge when it teaches ‘I am the Absolute’, 
because this knowledge can be had from no other source. 
Perception being but a semblance of a means of cognition, its 
notion ‘I am the agent and enjoyer’ is cancelled by the notion 
‘I am the Absolute’ arising from the Veda, which, on this 
particular point, is an authority properly so-called. 


The opponent propounds 'Prasankhyana Vada’ throughout, for 
which see above, Vol.IV, 57f., with the references there given. 


From the opponent’s standpoint, a mere statement of fact 
occurring in the Veda is not authoritative, as the authority of 
the Veda derives, according to him, from its commands. The 
Prasankhyana Vadins were more conservative than Sankara in 
that they still thought it possible to adhere to the positions laid 
down by the Mimámsakas about the authority of the Veda 
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depending on command. Merely hearing a metaphysical 
statement, they thought, does not bring liberation. The latter 
will not come unless there is action in obedience to a Vedic 
injunction which promises liberation as the fruit of per- 
formance of the action enjoined. The Upanishads contain 
injunctions to meditate, such as ‘One should meditate, verily, 
on the Self which is dear’. The notion of action continuing 
after the conviction “I am the Absolute’ has arisen is not absurd 
for the Prasankhyana Vadin, as it is for Sankara, because the 
Prasankhyana Vadin regards this knowledge as inevitably fitful 
before the death of the body. He therefore contends that it is 
necessary to continue with meditation and reasoning and the 
performance of caste duties even on the part of those who have 
acquired the conviction ‘I am the Absolute’, in order to avoid 
the demerit of neglecting duties and to guard against relapse. 
It is noteworthy that Mandana and Vacaspati, the chief later 
champions of a form of the Prasankhyana view amongst the 
Advaitins, were both householders. 


Knowledge derived from hearing or inference is abstract, it is 
mere knowledge by description, not knowledge by acquain- 
tance, to use Bertrand Russell’s terms. A mere abstract idea is 
always subject to effacement through the perception of a 
concrete contradictory particular. One’s abstract knowledge 
that honey is sweet is liable to be effaced by one’s concrete 
sensations if one eats it with a disordered liver. Thus medit- 
ation and reasoning are required to strengthen the abstract idea 
received from revelation that one is the Absolute. Otherwise it 
will be overpowered by the sensations derived from sense- 
experience. Similar remarks apply to knowledge derived from 
inference, which is also abstract. In inferring the presence of 
fire from the presence of smoke, we apprehend that fire in 
general is present, but do not have concrete knowledge of a 
particular fire. So argued the Prasankhyana Vadin. 
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Sankara himself maintained that the upanishadic texts were 
authoritative only if they yielded some fruit of benefit to man. 
And in the case of the metaphysical texts that were apparently 
mere statements of fact, he specified the fruit as the removal of 
ignorance and fear, etc. Cp. present chapter, section 2, Extract 
6. This 1s to make the metaphysical statements an exceptional 
case. Normally, the fruits promised in the Veda pertain to the 
distant future and depend on ritual activity for their coming 
into being, which will only occur after the ritual has been 
performed. Here the Prasankhyana Vadin is made to bring the 
fruit of 'Self-realization' under the general rule of being 
dependent on resort to some active means (sadhana). But 
because the universal Self is an already existent entity, it does 
not require to be produced by action. Only a new awareness 
requires to be produced, and this by mental rather than by 
physical activity, viz. by meditation. So the Prasankhyàna Vada 
argument runs. Against this view, Sankara later maintains that 
awareness of the Self no more requires to be produced by 
activity than the Self itself does, and that it would be transient 
if it did. All that is required is destruction of the obstacles 
preventing its manifestation. 


Sankara also recommended inner and outer control (Sama and 
dama) and pursuit of other spiritual qualities. For him they 
were prerequisites for enquiry into the Absolute, but after 
realization of the Absolute they no longer had to be practised 
deliberately, but were the very nature of the enlightened 
person. Cp. G.K.Bh. IV.86, as shown below, Vol. VI, Chapter 
XVI, section 5, Extract 13. Sankara here puts them into the 
mouth of the Prasankhyàna Vàdin on a different basis, that he 
would not himself accept. The Prasankhyàna Vadin regards 
them as enjoined practices which have to be carried out 
deliberately until the death of the body as an act of obedience 
to a rule. 
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Not ‘earlier’ in the modem philologist's sense of being 
composed earlier (for Sankara the Vedic texts were all 
beginningless and were repeatedly breathed out anew at the 
beginning of each world-period) but ‘earlier’ in the sense of 
coming earlier in the traditional order of being learned. Every 
Brahmin was supposed to learn the whole or part of the 
mantras of the Veda by heart in order to perform his daily 
ritual, but only some went on later to learn the texts of the 
Aranyakas and Upanishads. 


On superimposition, cp. above, Vol.1, 90ff. 


Nothing is really done by the one who falls into illusion and 
thinks the ether of the sky is dark, say, because the clouds are 
dark. The cotourless ether itself remains unaffected. Even so, 
it makes sense to tell someone to stop such an action. So with 
superimposition onto the Self, which the Veda prohibits when 
saying ‘Not thus, not thus’. All commands, deeds, prohibitions, 
and abstentions fall within the realm of illusion (avidyà- 
visaya). Cp. above, Vol.I, Chapter II, section 3, Extract 1. 


Because it would be a real change of state brought about by a 
real act. Whatever has a beginning in time has an end also. 


Sankara here shows that the Upanishads are not ultimately 
concerned with injunction (vidhi), as the Prasankhyàna 
theorists hold, but with prohibition (pratisedha). A prohibition, 
however, bears normally on a real act. In the previous verse, 
therefore, Sankara gave an example from worldly experience 
of an act that was no act in that it had absolutely no effect on 
the external world. In the present verse he points to a Vedic 
example of a prohibition of an act that is not an act. The 
strange prohibition occurs at T.S. V ii.7. 


Nothing can act on its own Self. 


There are reminiscences of Svet. VI.11 here. Leading on from 
the previous verse, the present one speaks of the Self. It is that 
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261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 


which cannot be negated, and does not require to be taught 
positively because it is self-luminous and affirms its own 
existence. But it cannot be known without the authontative 
teaching of the Veda, as its true nature is concealed by 
nescience. Cp. U.S. (verse) XVIIL 134ff. U.S. (verse) XVIII. 
3-26. 


Bhartrhan, V.P. 11.485. 

Bh.G.Bh. XHI.2, trans. A Mahadeva Sastri, 330. 
Quoted by Laksmipuram Srinivasacar, Darsanodaya, 7. 
Ibid., 2. 


Cp. Anandapürna on Suresvara’s Sambandha Vartika 234, ed. 
and trans. Mahadevan, 120, bodhita-vakya-ja-bodha. 


Hacker, Kleine Schriften, 479. 

Cp. present volume, Chapter XII, section 1, Extract 18. 

Cp. present volume, Chapter XII, section 3, Extracts 16 and 17. 
Mund. Lii.12 and 13. 

Chànd. III. xi. 5-6. 

Chànd. VI.xiv.2, U.S. (prose) 3. 

Bh.G. IV.34. 

R.T. says ‘loose practice in speech and eating’. 


R.T. specifies the qualities to be cultivated as ‘Inner and outer 
cleanliness, contentment, austerities, Vedic recitations and the 
practice of offering all to God’, a list taken from Y.S. 11.32. 
The Vivarana attributed to Sankara on Vyàsa's Yoga Sūtra 
Commentary at this point mentions: washing of the body; 
eating pure food such as clanfied butter and other milk 
products; care not to hear impure talk or to see impure sights; 
meditating on the opposites of lust, anger and other vices; 
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contentment with what comes to hand even when inadequate 
to the body’s needs; putting up with excessive heat and cold 
and deliberately eating and drinking little; disciplines such as 
refraining from speech or from using the hands; study of the 
Upanishads; repetition of OM. 


Notably the sacred thread, cp. U.S. (prose) 30. 


The text then quotes a long list of passages from the Veda and 
the derivative literature stating the true nature of the Self. 
These the Teacher must present to the pupil. 


Here, however, the teaching of the pupil has only just begun. 
In the sequel it is shown that he must come to understand 
exactly how he is different from the body. It is not enough if 
he just jumps to the conclusion that he must be. U.S. (prose) 
sections 2-13 (selected). 


That is, once it has been admitted, according to the explan- 
ations of the previous verse, that the individual soul as 
experiencer and the Lord as Witness are comparable to two 
birds perched on the same tree (the body), one eating the 
berries and the other not. 


Reading with Sac ‘vivekitaya’ for ‘vivekataya’. 


A being which has not received the prescribed obsequies at 
death and which consequently haunts the earth like our 
*unshriven' ghost. 


The only motive of the true Teacher of Advaita 1s compassion. 
Mund. Bh. IILi.2. 


Perhaps the modern Kandahar, considered in upanishadic times 
as typical of somewhere distant. 


Chand. Bh. VI.xiv.1-2. 


Merit is an evil in the sense that it implies further worldly 
experience which debars one from realizing one’s own true 
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290 


291 
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nature, even though that experience may be, from the worldly 
standpoint, of a relatively desirable kind. 


For the Southern Path, cp. present volume, Chapter XII, section 
1, Extract 13. For the Northern Path, see below, Vol. VI, 
Chapter XIV, section 2. 


One of the few places where Sankara makes a list of pramanas 
or means of knowledge. Cp. above, Vol.IV, Chapter X, Note 
156. 


Cp. U.S. (verse) XVII.50, and Suresvara's N. Sid. 1.53. 
See Mund. 1.1.6. 
Mund. Bh. 1.ii.12-13. 


Ksetrajfia — the witnessing Consciousness present in the 
human personality. 


Bh.G.Bh. IV.34. 


Every act performed egoistically leaves a seed of future 
worldly experience in the soul. The doctrine is that spiritual 
knowledge has the power to efface or at least burn these seeds 
so that they do not fructify and the enlightened man faces no 
more involuntary births in the world. A parched seed does not 
fructify. 


An affirmation of the doctrine of ‘prarabdha karma’. 


Conceived by Sankara essentially as the performance of all 
action in a spirit of duty and as an offering to the Lord. 


Bh.G.Bh. IV.37-39. 

On austerity or discipline, cp. above, 149ff. 
Untraced. 

Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.67. 

Cp. Sac, Misconceptions, 93. 
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296 For which see below, Vol. VI, Chapter XIV. 

297 Cp. Sac, Misconceptions, 33. 

298 Above, Voll, Chapter LI, section 3, Extract 7. 

299 Renou, Grammaire et Védanta, 132. 

300 Renov, 125. 

3001  BS.Bh IlLiii.25, Gambhirananda, 689. 

302 Cp. Keith, Mimamsa, 90. 

303 Cp. M.V., 133. 

304 Lit. ‘apparent hints’ (lingabhasa), B.S.Bh. liv.28. 
305  BSBh.Liv.19, Gambhirananda, 282f., cp. Renou, 126. 
306 Renou, ibid. 

307 Keith, Mimamsa, 82. 

308 Cp. present chapter, section 1, Extract 12. 

309 Above, VoLIV, Chapter XI, Note 379. 

310 Above, VoLIV, 212. 

311  Brhad. Bh. IL1.20. Cp. Madhavananda, trans., 204f. 
3I2 Below, Vol. VI, Chapter XV. 

313 Vol.I, Chapter IV, section 3, Extract 2. 


314  Brhad. IIL.vin.8, Katha IIL15, Chand. VIILxiv.1, Mund. 111.2, 
Brhad. II.v.19. 


315 B.S. 11.4. 

316 — B.S. Bh. IILii.14. Cp. Sac, Misconceptions, 92. 
317 Cp. above, VoLIV, Chapter X, section 2, Extract 2. 
318 In this case, the ritual. 
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In this case, association with meditation. 


The Veda is always authoritative in the sense of conveying 
information useful to man; but where the surface meaning of 
a sentence in the Veda contradicts truths already known from 
another source, the sentence has to be interpreted figuratively. 


Cp. present chapter, section 2, Extract 21 and Note 242. 
Brhad. Bh. IlLiii.1. 


The objector is the P.M., for whom rituals and their results 
were the essential teaching of the Veda, and who rejected the 
mythological element as fiction. 


The reference is to Chand. III.vi.4, ‘Aditya rises in the east and 
sets in the west...’. 


They are Smrti, which can only be accepted where it does not 
contradict the Veda. Cp. above, 276f. 


Narrowly concentrated on the ritual and its results, the P.M. 
denies any serious function to the verses or hymns accom- 
panying the ritual. He will not admit that they are intended 
either to please or invoke the gods, as for him results flow not 
from the gods but from the ritual. He reduces the hymns to 
mere assertion, not necessarily true, and reminding of what has 
been asserted. Keith, Mimamsa, 81, Jha, Pūrva Mimamsa, 
179ff. 


According to the rules of Vedic exegesis, if the purpose of a 
text was ‘eulogy’ — the recommendation, direct or indirect, of 
a course of action — it could not also be the communication of 
information. 


T.S. Wald. 
The right course, according to Sankara. 


Aitareya Brahmana III vii.1. 
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B.S.Bh. Liii.33. 

Brhad. VI.i.1ff. and Chand. V.1.1ff. 
Kausitaki II. 14. 

Ibid. 

E.g Chand. V.i.1 as well as Brhad. VI.. lff. 
Brhad. VI1.14, following on Brhad. Iui.1. 


Bliss is treated as a quality of the Absolute in the Sütra at 
present under comment. For Sankara, and also for the main 
Teachers of his school, the Absolute was bliss and did not 
possess bliss as a quality. Cp. Prakasatman, Vivarana (Madras 
Ed.), 675, ‘The Absolute is bliss which is itself of the nature of 
Consciousness’. (Vijfiána-svabhava anando brahmeti.) In the 
present passage, however, Sankara is following earlier tradition 
about qualities that have to be attributed to the Absolute in 
meditation. 


Taitt. ILS. 
Chand. Vl.ii.l. 


On the bliss sheath of the Self, cp. above., VolIII, Chapter 
VIII, section 2, Extract 11. 


Deussen remarks that this agrees with B.S.Bh. 1.1.12 but not 
with the reconsidered view inserted at the end of B.S.Bh. 1.1.19. 
Here, as in certain cases elsewhere, Sankara first gives the 
traditional interpretation of the B.S.Bh. and then quietly 
follows it with a correction embodying a deeper philosophical 
view. Cp. B.S.Bh. 1.11.6. 


Chand. IV.xv.2, VII.S. 


When Reality, Knowledge, Infinity, Bliss or Selfhood are 
attributed to the Absolute, the idea is not to endow it with a 
variety of different qualities for purposes of meditation, but to 
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help proclaim its true nature by excluding false ideas. Cp. 
above, Vol.I, Chapter IV, section 1. 


B.S.Bh. IILiii.10-13. 

Brhad. III. viu.8. 

Mund. Li.5-6. 

Cp. the immediately preceding Extract. 


The Upasads were ceremonies forming part of the Jyotistoma 
sacrifice. They lasted several days and preceded the pressing of 
the soma. 


P.M. Sūtra IILii.9. B.S.Bh. IILii.33. 

The standpoint of self-identification with body and organs. 
Katha Li.7. 

Chand. VIxiv.2, IV.1x.3. 

Bh.G. IV.34. 

Brhad. IILix. 1ff. 

Katha 1.11.9. 

M.Bh. XII.246.18, G.P.Ed., Vol III, 590. 

Bh.G. IV.39. Brhad. Bh. II.i.1. 


The present Extract is inserted to illustrate how the Veda 
teaches through stories which required interpretation through 
reason. 


Kausitaki II.3, cp. ibid. IL.14. 
Chand. Bh. V.i.15. 


Every Brahmin boy was expected to learn at least one Veda by 
heart, so that he could perform his own household sacrifices, 
and so that human memory of the Vedic texts, preserved 
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entirely by oral tradition, should be kept in being. The Veda 
had to be learned by rote from a Brahmin Teacher who already 
knew it, a lengthy day-to-day task lasting many years. The 
Brahmin Teacher of the Veda was thus typically a householder, 
and the typical service of the pupil was to tend his sacrificial 
fires in the sacred precincts of his house. A vestigial memory 
of the old Aryan practice of maintaining a sacred fire in one’s 
house survives in the modern English expression ‘hearth and 
home’. Thus, coming before a Teacher ‘with fuel in the hand’ 
came to be regarded as the correct formal way of approaching 
a Teacher for any kind of spiritual Teaching. 


That is, non-Brahmins who have direct knowledge of the 
spiritual truth should teach it to worthy pupils, but without the 
upanayana ceremony, which only a Brahmin can administer. 


Chand. VILi.1 (Sanatkumara speaking to Narada). 


We today would think it obvious that a Teacher can ask a pupil 
a question as part of the process of evoking receptive attitudes 
in him. But the Extract throws light on the very great degree of 
reverence accorded to the Teacher in Sankara’s tradition. 
Chand. Bh. V.xi.7 and V.xii.1 (selected). 


This refers to the immediately preceding teaching at Kena IV.4. 
Kena Bh. IV.5. 


Normally Sankara differentiates the ‘bliss-self’ anandamaya- 
atman or ànandamaya-kosa from the true Self with some 
emphasis, cp. above, Vol.III, 42ff. His procedure in the B.S.Bh. 
is to accept the identification of the bliss self with the true Self 
till Li.19, at the end of his Commentary on which he shifts his 
ground and argues for his own view as a preferable alternative. 
Cp. above, 331 and Note 341. 


B.S.Bh. Li.12. There is a parallel passage regarding indication 
of the new moon at Chand. Bh. VIILxii.l, trans. Gambhir- 
ananda, 650f. 
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The principle behind this short Extract has been explained 
above, Vol.I, 22f, and the Extract itself has occurred there, Vol. 
I, Chapter III, section 3, Extract 7. It is from Bh. G.Bh. 
XIIL13. 


Occurring at Brhad. ILiii.6 and IV iv.22. 


This confirms other evidence that Sankara was born in the 
south. Cp. above, Vol.I, 39f. and Note 113. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.25. 

Cp. the references at Note 370 above. 

G.K.Bh. IIL.26, which has also appeared above, Vol.I, 151. 
Taitt. III. 1. 

Cp. above, Vol.III, 22f. 

Brhad. Liv.10. 

Chand. VLii.2. 

Chand. VLii.3. 

Chand. VI.viii.7. 

G.K.Bh. III.14. 


Cp. Suresvara, N. Sid. 1.30 (prose introduction) and III.93 
(prose introduction). 


Brhad. 1Li.20 and Bh.G. XV.7. 


A sort of ‘non-reciprocal’ identity. The spark is identical with 
the fire in the sense of being nothing other than the fire. But it 
cannot be said that the fire is nothing other than the spark. 


Brhad. ILiv.6. 
For instance, the example of the drum at Brhad. ILiv.7. 
Brhad. II.v.19. 
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Vakya-bheda. Cp. above, 316f. Sankara held, as he explains at 
B.S.Bh. Li.4 (Gambhirananda, 37, ‘Purusa is the primary object 
to be revealed by the Upanishads’), that the texts of the Jfiana 
Kanda of the Upanishads constituted one connected topic, 
namely a statement of the true nature of the Self. All 
digressions should be interpreted as subordinate to this end and 
not as conveying independent information in their own right. 


‘The Self is to be seen, heard, reflected on, meditated on’, 
Brhad. ILiv.5. 


In the Extracts already given, Sankara has mentioned that there 
could be no injunction to know the Self, cp. above, Chapter X, 
section 2. But here he is meeting the P.M. on the latter’s own 
ground. He is accepting for argument’s sake the latter’s rule 
that statements in the Veda have to be construed as subordinate 
to some command, and showing that, on that basis, the 
creation-texts in the Veda cannot be regarded as statements of 
fact but only as ‘eulogistic’ passages (artha-vada) designed to 
encourage or otherwise aid the student to carry out the 
injunctions to meditate on the Self. 


No text in the Veda can be supposed useless to man. But what 
solid good could a knowledge of the mode of creation yield to 
man? If texts on this topic are taken as subordinate to the 
injunction to ‘see’ the Self, this difficulty disappears, as the 
texts are then seen as ways of bringing home to the mind the 
identity of all with the Absolute. Even if they are taken as 
subordinate to some other injunction, it is in any case ‘fruitless’ 
to take them as literally true. 


Brhad. Bh. 1I.i.20. 
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In principle, works are referred to under their authors' names 
throughout the Notes, and the abbreviations occasionally used to 
distinguish between an author's different works should not cause any 
difficulty. Except for the two entries R.T. and Sac, the following list 
comprises those abbreviations that are used independently of any 
author's name. The list excludes the names of Upanishads on which 
Sankara wrote commentaries, which are listed under his name in the 
Bibliography and readily identifiable there. 


A.B.O.R.I. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Poona 
A.D.S. Apastamba Dharma Sütra 
A.S.G. Agama Süstra of Gaudapada 
A.S.S. Ananda Asrama Sanskrit Series, Poona 
A.S.S. Apastambiyam Srauta Sütram, Mysore University 
A.V. Atharva Veda 
B.B.V. Brhadaranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika (Suresvara) 
B.B.V.S. Brhadaranyakopanisad Bhdsya Vartika Sara 
(Vidyaranya) 
Bh. Bhasya (i.e. Commentary) 
Bh.G. Bhagavad Gita 
Bh.G.Bh. Bhagavad Gita Bhasya (Sankara) 
B.S. Brahma Sutras 
B.S.Bh. Brahma Sütra Bhasya (Sankara) 
B.Sid. Brahma Siddhi (Mandana Misra) 
C.P.B. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (T.R.V. Murti) 
G.LP. Geschichte der indischen Philosophie (Frauwallner) 
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G.K. 


G.K.Bh. 
G.O.S. 
G.P. 
LH.Q. 
LLJ. 
J.A. 
J.A.O.S. 


J.B.O.O.S. 


J.O.I.B. 
J.O.R.M. 
J.R.A.S.BB. 


J.U.B. 
M.Bh. 
M.K. 


M.R.V. 
M.V. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 
Gaudapüda Karikds, included in Gambhirananda, 
Eight Upanishads, Vol.II 
Gaudapáda Karika Bhasya 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur 
Indian Historical Quarterly 
Indo-Iranian Journal 
Journal Asiatique 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Oriental Society 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras University 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Bombay Branch 


Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana 

Mahabharata G.P. Mila-matra Ed., 4 Vols. 
Madhyamika (or Mülamadhyamika) Kārikās of 
Nagarjuna 

Mandiukya Rahasya Vivrtih (Saccidànandendra Svamin) 
Method of the Vedanta (Saccidànandendra Svamin) 
Nirnaya Sagara Press 

Naiskarmya Siddhi (Suresvara) 

Nyaya Sutras 

Paficadasi (Vidyaranya) 
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P.E.W. 
P.M. 
P.P. 
R.T. 
R.V. 
Sac. 
S.B. 
S.B.E. 


S.S.P.B. 


S.V. 

T.B.V. 

T.S. 

U.S. 

V.P. 

V.V.S. 
W.Z.K.S.O. 
Y.D. 

Y.S. 
Z.D.M.G. 


ZEE 
Z.M.R. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Philosophy East and West, Honolulu 

Pūrva Mīmāmsā 

Paficapádikà (Padmapada) 

Rāma Tirtha (17th century commentator) 

Rg Veda 

Saccidanandendra Svamin (modern author d.1975) 
Satapatha Brahmana 

Sacred Books of the East Series, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford (reprinted by Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi) 
Suddha- Sarikara-Prakriya -Bhaskara 
(Saccidanandendra Svamin) 

Mimamsa Sloka Vartika (Kumarila Bhatta) 

Taittiriya Bhásya Vartika (Suresvara) 

Taittiriya Samhita 

Upadesa Sahasri (Sankara) 

Visnu Purdina 

Visuddha Vedanta Sāra (Saccidanandendra Svamin) 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens 
Yukti Dipika 

Yoga Sutras (Pataüjali) 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen 
Gesellschaft 


Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik 


Zeitschrift für Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft, Münster/Westfalen 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE INDIRECT PATH 


1. Meditation in the Context of the Vedic Ritual (Upasana) 


We have seen! that for Sankara it was important to distinguish 
three main classes of Vedic texts instead of two. Beyond the texts 
dealing with ritual and the texts instructing the one desirous of 
liberation in knowledge of the nature of the Self, he recognized a 
third body of texts dealing with Upasana. We have also noted? how 
Sankara differentiated the performance of prescribed Vedic medit- 
ations (upasana) from knowledge on the one hand and from 
ritualistic action on the other. Unlike knowledge, it involved the 
activity of the agent or subject, and not mere passivity before the 
object once the latter had been revealed through the proper instru- 
ment of valid cognition (the application of which admittedly implied 
action). On the other hand, it was unlike ritualistic action (karma) 
in that it was activity of a purely mental kind, implying no physical 
activity of the body on a physical object. Sankara did not make a 
formal triple distinction between a karma-kanda, a jríana-kanda and 
an upasana-kanda. For in this context he only uses the term ‘kanda’ 
in the phrase ‘first Kanda’ (prathama-kanda), using it always to 
refer to the Pūrva Mimàmsà Sütras.? But he recognizes Upasana as 
something different either from ritualistic action (karma) or 
knowledge (jfíana), understood in the sense of the final knowledge 
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of the Absolute through which nescience is destroyed. 


Upasana may be pursued for the sake of the rewards it brings on 
its own: but it may also be deliberately pursued as a mere auxiliary 
to spiritual knowledge, valuable for its power to purify the mind 
before the rise of the latter. This second use will be described in the 
section on Bhakti Yoga in the next chapter. But when Upàsana is 
practised on its own account and in the context of Vedic ritualism, 
Sankara assigns it three possible alternative functions, as the second 
Extract of the present section will show. First, meditation on the 
secret correspondences of things as revealed in the Veda can bring 
a certain kind of ‘knowledge’ which brings stated advantageous 
fruits, just as the physical performance of the ritual is rewarded with 
certain stated fruits. Secondly, meditation on the Absolute as 
associated with this or that external adjunct, according to prescribed 
meditations given in the Vedic texts, can either lead in this very life 
to a sense of unity with the Lord associated with that adjunct (which 
can vary in degree according to the intensity of the meditation), or 
it can lead to unity with or proximity to the Lord associated with 
that adjunct after death. When the adjunct in question is the Cosmic 
Vital Energy, under the name of Prana, Prajapati, Brahma or Hiran- 
yagarbha, the soul remains after death in great felicity, partaking of 
the consciousness of that deity until the end of the world-period, 
when it will dissolve in the Absolute along with that deity, never to 
re-emerge in individualized form. Thirdly, meditation on the ritual 
can simply be used to enhance the merit arising from the 
performance of it. 


The first and third uses of meditation were not of much conseq- 
uence for Sankara, but they will be found to crop up occasionally in 
the Extracts to be cited below. The second was of considerable 
interest to him as it supplied the means to a certain form of release, 
namely krama-mukti, meaning gradual or deferred release, a form 
of release open to those souls who had the capacity to meditate in 
faith on the Absolute associated with this or that finite form, but not 
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the capacity to discriminate the eternal from the non-eternal and 
attain perfect liberation in this very life. This Path of Gradual or 
Deferred Release, which might be called the Vedic path of 
salvation, is the subject of the present chapter. As we have just seen, 
it was available to those who meditated on the Absolute associated 
with finite forms. But, as we shall see at section 3 below, it was also 
available to those who performed life-long ritual in association with 
meditation, and particularly to those who performed the Meditation 
on the Five Fires, the Paficagni Vidya. 


The Extracts assembled in the present section explain how 
Sankara regarded Upasana. The first Extract explains very clearly 
how Sankara differentiated meditation from knowledge. The second 
Extract lists the uses of meditation, Extracts 3-5 describe its basic 
function, that of realizing one’s own fundamental identity with this 
or that deity or cosmic power by meditating on it. Extract 5 
emphasizes the importance of adhering to one meditation exclusive- 
ly till its goal is attained. The remaining four Extracts make 
observations about the technique of such meditations and about the 
interpretation of texts in which Upasanas or meditations are 
prescribed. For example, when meditating on a symbol of the Self 
as the Self, one should remain clear that the Self is not limited to 
the symbol. To take the stone image of Visnu as such for Visnu is 
idolatry in Sankara's eyes. Again, where a text prescribes medit- 
ation on two entities as identical, one must meditate on the higher 
as present in the lower. A further point made is that one should go 
on practising all such meditations until the aim for which the 
meditation was undertaken is realized. Wherever, as is most often 
the case, they aim at a result to occur after the death of the body, 
they must be performed regularly until the death of the body, 
especially because of the influence of regular meditation on the 
all-important last thought of the mind before death. Finally, one 
should never believe that the Absolute is directly accessible in its 
true nature through the performance of prescribed Vedic medi- 
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tations. As we shall see, the most one can hope for in the present 
life through practising such meditations is some degree of intuitive 
identification with such a luminous adjunct of the Self as the 
Cosmic Vital Energy. After death, of course, the rewards are 
greater, as we may enjoy the felicity of Brahma-loka until liberation 
at the end of the world-period, without the need to undergo further 
painful experiences in an earthly body. 


TEXTS ON UPASANA 


1. Butis not knowledge in fact mental action? Not so, for its 
essential characteristics are different. Mental action (kriya) is 
something enjoined. It is not (like knowledge) determined by 
the nature of what already exists, but results from the free 
working of the human mind. We find examples of it in such 
texts as 'He should fix his mind on the deity to whom the 
oblation is being offered, saying “vasat”, and ‘He should 
meditate on the sacred hour of twilight with his mind’.® Medit- 
ation is mentally dwelling on something. Though it is mental, 
it is to be noted that it depends on human will, and can either 
be done or not done or done in this or that alternative way. 
Knowledge, on the other hand, is what arises from the 
application of one of the means of knowledge (pramàna), and 
a means of knowledge bears on the true (and fixed) nature of 
an already existent object. Knowledge, therefore, is not 
anything that can be done or not done or done in this or that 
alternative way. It is conditioned neither by a command nor by 
human will but by the nature of an already existent reality. 
Thus, although knowledge is mental, there is a very great 
difference between it and a mental action such as meditation. 
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In the text, ‘Man, O Gautama, is verily the sacrificial 
fire!” the conception of man and woman as the sacrificial fire 
is purely mental. As it comes into being by the mere force of 
(obedience to) an injunction, it is ‘mental action’ and subject 
to human will. But the notion of fire in relation to that 
well-known object so named is not subject to injunction nor 
to the vagaries of human will. On the contrary, it is 
conditioned by reality in the form of an object of sense- 
perception. It is knowledge and not a piece of mental activity. 
The same holds true of any entity apprehended through direct 
perception.? : 
«X 
2. (Thus) thousands of texts show how the Absolute has two 
different forms according to whether it 1s viewed from the 
standpoint of knowledge or that of nescience. The notion that 
the Absolute is the object of an act of meditation by a medi- 
tator is something that falls within the realm of empirical 
experience, and all empirical experience takes place in the 
state of nescience. Some meditations on the Absolute are 
performed for the sake of worldly prosperity, some for the 
sake of gradual release (krama-mukti), some to enhance 
ritualistic merit? They differ from one another according to 
the quality of what is attributed to the Absolute. Though it is 
ever the same one supreme Self, the Lord, who is meditated 
on as invested with this or that different quality, the results of 
the various meditations vary according to the qualities super- 
imposed. For we have such Vedic texts as, ‘Under whatever 
form one meditates on Him, that one oneself becomes',"? 
*What a man wills in this world, that he becomes after 
death'.!! And there is the text from the derivative literature, 
‘And whatever being he is thinking of when he dies, to that he 
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goes after death, O son of Kunti, ever impregnated with the 
thought of that".'? 


It is true that it is the same one Self hidden in all animate 
and inanimate beings. But the Self is eternal and unchanging 
and has only one nature. There are texts attributing divine 
powers to it of ascending degree as it manifests in ascending 
forms according to the different qualities of the human mind, 
as 1s shown by the text, ‘He who knows the higher manifest- 
ations of the Self in him". And the derivative literature also 
says, ‘Know that whatever special being of peculiar beauty or 
power exists proceeds from a ray of My light’, whereby it 
implies that wherever there is such a special manifestation, 
there we have the Lord in a form in which He can be 
worshipped. 


And here in the Brahma Sütras, too, the author will refer 
to the golden man (purusa) in the sun and say that the phrase 
must stand for the supreme Self, because it mentions the 
characteristic of being beyond all sin. (Thus the Chandogya 
Upanishad attributes the form of a golden man to the formless 
Self for purposes of meditation.) And we find the same 
process in such Sütras as, ‘The ether (must stand for the 
Absolute at this point) because of its (similar) 
characteristics". 

And thus knowledge of the Self, the means to immediate 
release, can sometimes be taught indirectly through various 
external adjuncts. And as the object of such passages will 
never be to affirm any real relation of the Self with any 
external adjunct, the doubt may always arise (in the case of 
texts attributing finite forms to the Absolute) as to whether it 
is the supreme form of the Absolute that is being taught 
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(through the mere attribution of an external adjunct) or a 
lower form." And this doubt has to be resolved by an 
examination of the context? 


«X 


3. And in this section” devoted to knowledge within the 
sphere of duality, some meditations leading to a higher 
worldly station are taught. The ones included here, however, 
lead on ultimately to high results, approximate to liberation. 
They have for their subject-matter the Absolute in a form only 
mildly distorted from its true non-dual nature, as in such texts 
as, ‘Made up of mind, with the Vital Energy as its body?! 
They are concerned with enhancing the effect of merit derived 
from performance of the Vedic ritual and are specially related 
to parts of that ritual. (They are, however, placed here in the 
Chandogya Upanishad and away from the ritualistic section of 
Veda proper) because they have two points in common (with 
the upanishadic teaching conveying knowledge of the Self as 
opposed to ritual). In the first place, they are esoteric (secret) 
in character.? And in the second place, they consist in mere 
manipulations of the mind.” All the various Vedic meditations 
have this one point in common with knowledge of non- 
duality, namely that they imply (no ritual and) only a 
manipulation of the mind. 


What, then, is the difference between knowledge of 
non-duality and these meditations? The answer is that know- 
ledge of non-duality puts an end once and for all to that notion 
of a distinction between agent, action, factors of action and 
results of action which we have the natural tendency erron- 
eously to superimpose onto the actionless Self. It is similar to 
the dissolution of the superimposed snake or the like which 
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occurs through right knowledge of the true nature of the rope. 
Meditation, however, is different. Here one takes some con- 
ception laid down by the Vedic texts and makes the stream of 
ideas in one's mind conform to it continuously over a period, 
without admitting the intrusion of ideas of anything different. 


Such meditations (upasanas) contribute to the final 
understanding of the metaphysical truth by purifying the mind, 
and are in this sense auxiliaries to knowledge of non-duality; 
and because they offer a definite conception for the mind to 
hold on to, they are easy to practise, and are hence placed here 
at the beginning of the Upanishad before the transition to the 
metaphysical teaching proper.” To begin with, however, they 
are presented as parts of the ritual, because people are 
habituated to ritual and might think that meditation alone 
without ritual would be a mere useless burden on the mind.” 


e 
9 


4. Performance of prescribed Vedic meditation (upasana) 
means approaching the deity mentally in the form in which it 
is described in the texts presenting deities as objects of 
meditation” in various guises by way of eulogy, and medit- 
ating on it (in that form) to the exclusion of all worldly 
thoughts, until there arises a conviction of one’s identity with 
the true form of that deity as powerful as one’s (previous) 
conviction of identity with one’s individual personality. And 
we Say this on the evidence of such Vedic texts as, ‘Having 
become a god, he joins the gods’? and ‘What deity of the East 
are you?’ 


e? 
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5. Admitting that the various meditations taught in the Veda? 
constitute a separate item of discipline, we now discuss 
whether one may either combine them or choose one and keep 
to it, or whether one can only choose one and keep to it.. And 
one might initially suppose that, when the difference of the 
meditations is an admitted fact, there would be no grounds for 
any rules as to combining them. Nor would the example of the 
rules about combining the Agnihotra and the New and Full 
Moon Sacrifices carry any weight. For there is there the 
special reason that the Veda teaches that the Agnihotra must 
be performed every day, whereas there are no injunctions 
saying that the meditations must be performed daily. So we 
might initially deny that there were any rules for their combin- 
ation, and deny equally that there is any rule about choosing 
one meditation and keeping to it. For there is nothing to 
prevent a man who is able to perform one meditation from 
performing another as well. On this basis we should conclude, 
as the only remaining alternative, that there are no rules in this 
matter whatever. 


But should we not conclude from the presence of several 
different meditations for which the same reward 1s promised 
that one must choose one and keep to it? For example, such 
different meditations as, ‘Made up of mind, with the Cosmic 
Vital Energy for body',? ‘The Absolute is joy, the Absolute 
is the ether’! ‘Whose desires are true, whose purposes are 
true’? all carry the same reward of God-realization (i$vara- 
prapti). According to our initial theory, however, there need 
not necessarily be choice of and adherence to one alternative 
only. For in the case of the wide range of optional rituals all 
leading to heaven, there is complete freedom of choice to do 
what one likes.” 
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Against this initial view, the author of the Sütras, while 
agreeing that there cannot be simultaneous combination, 
affirms that there must be a choice of one alternative and 
adherence to that. Why is this so? For the very reason that the 
result of the meditations is the same, being awareness of one's 
identity with the object of the meditation. If realization of God 
had been obtained through one meditation, it would be 
purposeless to start another. As for the theory of a combi- 
nation of different meditations, this would render God- 
realization impossible by throwing the mind into confusion. 
And the texts are clear on the point that meditations should 
culminate in realization of one’s identity with the being on 
whom meditation is being performed, as, for example, ‘Whoso 
has direct vision of this does not fall into doubt’,** and 
‘Having become a god, he joins the gods? .? And there are also 
texts from the derivative literature teaching the same point, 
such as ‘And whatever being he is thinking of when he dies, 
to that he goes after death, O son of Kunti, ever impregnated 
with the thought of that" 6 Therefore one should choose only 
one of the various meditations which bring the same reward 
and adhere to that until the reward is attained in the form of 
realization of one's identity with the object of meditation." 


9. 
«* 


6. We have the Vedic texts, ‘On the microcosmic plane 
(adhyatma) one should meditate on the mind (manas) as the 
Absolute, and on the macrocosmic plane (adhidaivata) one 
should meditate on the ether as the Absolute', and 'The 
teaching is, “The sun is the Absolute", and ‘He who 
meditates on Name as the Absolute'?* These are texts 
enjoining symbolic meditations (pratika), and in their case and 
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the case of others of their kind there arises the doubt whether 
or not one should see one's Self in the symbol. And one might 
initially suppose that one should. For it is wel! known that in 
the Upanishads the Absolute is identified with the Self, and 
since the symbols are but modifications of the Absolute, they 
must also be the Self. 


To this we reply, in the words of the author of the Sütras, 
‘No: one should not meditate upon the symbols as one's Self". 
For the meditator cannot conceive all the diverse symbols as 
his own Self. As for the view that because the symbols are 
modifications of the Absolute they must be the Absolute and 
also be the Self — that is wrong, as it would imply the 
non-existence of all symbols. For ‘Name’ and the rest of the 
objects to be meditated upon as the Absolute can only 
‘become’ the Absolute insofar as they give up their nature as 
modification. And if they have given up their own nature, how 
could they be symbols and how could one see one’s Self in 
them? Nor have we any right to suppose that, because the 
Absolute is identified with the Self, one may see one’s own 
Self where one is instructed to see the Absolute. For agency 
and other characteristics will not have been negated.” The 
Absolute is only taught to be the Self when agency and all 
empirical qualities of the Self have been negated. And medi- 
tations can only be enjoined where these qualities have not 
been negated. It cannot be claimed that the symbols com- 
municate the Self through being themselves fundamentally 
identical with the meditator. A necklace and a swastika (made 
of gold) are not mutually identical. And if (it be said that) they 
are identical as gold, then we have already explained how, if 
the meditator and the symbol are identical through the 
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Absolute and the Self being identical, no symbol could exist. 
So one should not see one's own Self in the symbols (taught 
in the Veda as media for meditating on the Absolute). 


e. 
“ 


7. Another doubt arises in regard to these symbolic medit- 
ations. The doubt is: “Is one to impose the notion of the sun 
and the like onto the Absolute or is one to impose the notion 
of the Absolute onto them?' The doubt arises because when 
you only have the Absolute in apposition with another word, 
as in such phrases as ‘Sun the Absolute’, ‘Vital Energy the 
Absolute’, ‘Lightning the Absolute’,*! where each word is in 
the same grammatical case, there is nothing to show which 
entity is to be imposed on which. At the same time, being in 
the same gramatical case does not here imply identity, as 
words like ‘the Absolute’ and ‘the sun’ have different 
meanings. The words ‘ox’ and ‘horse’ do not mean the same 
when they happen to occur together in the same grammatical 
case. 


Perhaps you will say that grammatical agreement between 
the words for the Absolute and the sun and the rest is ex- 
plicable because they have the relation of substance and 
modification. But this is wrong, because, as we have already 
explained in the section on the symbol, where a modification 
is identified with the substance of which it is a modification 
this implies the dissolution of the modification." To take these 
texts in this way would convert them into statements of the 
nature of the supreme Self, and then they could no longer be 
themes for symbolic meditation, while to make factual state- 
ments about minor modifications would be useless from the 
Vedic standpoint. Hence symbolic meditations involve the 
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deliberate superimposition of the idea of one thing onto a 
completely different thing, as in the case of such texts as, ‘The 
Brahmin is Fire (agni) in its universal form (vais$vànaray', 
and the doubt still remains which has to be superimposed on 
which. 


And one might initially suppose that this doubt was not 
capable of resolution, there being no text to resolve it. Or else 
one might suppose that the notions of the sun and the rest had 
to be superimposed on the Absolute and not vice versa. For, 
after all, the Absolute would then be being meditated on as the 
sun and the like, and the Vedic rule is that it is meditations on 
the Absolute which bring fruit. Hence one should not meditate 
on the sun and the like as the Absolute (but should meditate 
on the Absolute as the sun and the like). 


To this the author of the Sütras replies, “There should be 
meditation on the sun and the like as the Absolute’. Why? 
‘Because of the resultant elevation’. The sun and the like are 
elevated when the idea of something elevated is superimposed 
on them. And this follows the worldly rule, which says that 
the notion of something superior should be attached to some- 
thing inferior (and not vice versa): for example, the charioteer 
may on certain occasions be treated like the king. And this 
rule should be adhered to, as the opposite procedure can lead 
to trouble. No good end would be served by treating the king 
like the charioteer and thereby demeaning him. 


Against this you might object that no trouble is to be 
apprehended here as we are following the authority of the 
Veda, and it is not right to interpret the Vedic view on the 
basis of secular maxims. We reply that this would be true 
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where the meaning of the Vedic text had been definitively 
settled. But if the meaning of a Vedic text remains doubtful, 
there is nothing reprehensible in resorting to a secular maxim 
to settle it. Therefore, when it has been settled that the mean- 
ing of such texts implies the superimposition of the more 
elevated entity onto the less elevated, it follows that whoever 
superimposes the less elevated onto the more elevated com- 
mits a fault. And because the words 'sun', etc., precede the 
word for the Absolute in these texts, and are intelligible as 
they stand, they should initially be interpreted in their primary 
sense. And when these words have already penetrated into the 
mind in their primary meanings first, they cannot afterwards 
be brought into agreement with the primary meaning of the 
word for the Absolute (brahman) when it follows later.* This 
leaves us with only one possible meaning for such texts. They 
must be injunctions to meditate on the sun, etc., as the 
Absolute (addressed to one who 1s clear that the Absolute is 
not identical with anything finite). 


That texts of this kind involving the Absolute must have 
this meaning 1s confirmed by the presence of the word ‘as’ 
(iti) in each case." Everywhere in this context the Veda 
enunciates the word for the Absolute (‘brahman’) in associ- 
ation with the word ‘as’, ... whereas the other words like ‘sun’ 
are left without an ‘as’. Similarly, in the sentence ‘He sees 
nacre as silver’, the word ‘nacre’ means real nacre, whereas 
the word ‘silver’ (because it is accompanied by the word ‘as’) 
means the imaginary idea of silver. One merely imagines 
silver, and the nacre is not really silver. In the same way, one 
should conclude that the texts now under consideration mean 
‘One should imagine the sun and the like as the Absolute’. 
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The sequel, too, shows that it 1s the sun and other objects 
expressed by nouns in the accusative that have to be meditated 
on in each case. Thus we find, ‘That man of enlightenment 
who meditates on the sun as the Absolute’, ‘He who meditates 
on Speech as the Absolute’, and ‘He who meditates on Will 
as the Absolute' .^* 


The statement made earlier that one should invariably 
meditate on the Absolute in these cases, as that alone brought 
a reward, was wrong. For it is clear from the principle we 
have stated that it can only be the sun and the rest that have to 
be meditated on. The Absolute (brahman) will distribute the 
rewards of meditation on the sun and the like, just as it 
distributes rewards for action as explained above at Sütra 
IIL1.38.? For the Absolute ordains everything. And in any 
case the Absolute is itself the object of meditation in these 
cases, to the extent that the idea of the Absolute has to be 
projected onto a symbol, as one projects the idea of Visnu 
onto a stone image and the like. 


There is, however, another series of meditations which 
assume the following sort of form: ‘One should meditate on 
that (sun) that shines as the Udgitha’,” ‘One should meditate 
on earth, fire, atmosphere, sun and sky and the five parts of 
the Sáma Veda’,*’ ‘One should meditate on Speech and the 
seven parts of the Sama Veda’, ‘This earth is the Rg Veda, 
fire is the Sama Veda' ? These meditations are divided into 
parts, and the doubt arises whether the texts intend to enjoin 
meditation on the sun and the like as the Udgitha or 
meditation on the Udgitha as the sun and the like. 


And one might initially suppose that there is no solution to 
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the doubt, as there is nothing that could solve it. For there is 
no elevation in question here as there was in the case of 
meditations connected with the Absolute. The Absolute, 
indeed, is the cause of the whole world, and has qualities such 
as freedom from all defect™ that transcend the whole empirical 
order, which show the Absolute to be ‘elevated’ in comparison 
to the sun and the like. But in the case of the sun and Udgitha 
and the like, there is nothing to make any of them ‘elevated’ 
in this way, as all alike are modifications of the Absolute. 


Or, alternatively, if there were a maxim to apply here, it 
would show that the sun and thé like had to be meditated on 
as the Udgitha and the like. For the Udgitha and the like 
constitute ritualistic activity, and it is agreed that it is from 
ritualistic activity that results flow. When the sun and the like 
are meditated on as the Udgitha and the like it will convert 
them (ie. will convert the sun, etc.) into the nature of 
ritualistic activity and they will yield fruit. Take the passage, 
‘This earth is the Rg Veda, fire is the Sima Veda’.** Here the 
text refers to the element earth with the word ‘Rk’ and the 
element fire with the word ‘Saman’. And this suggests that its 
aim is to inculcate meditation on earth and fire as Rk and 
Saman respectively, and not meditation on the Rg Veda and 
the Sáma Veda as earth and fire. For when one wants to 
inculcate treatment of the chamberlain as the king, one speaks 
of him figuratively as the king, and not of the king as the 
chamberlain.... 


To this opinion the author of the Sütras replies that, on the 
contrary, it is the parts of the ritual, such as the Udgitha and 
the like, which have to be meditated on as the various other 
entities, including the sun, which are not part of the ritual. 
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And this is so, he says, on account of intelligibility. For it is 
quite intelligible to suppose that the merit arising from the 
Udgitha and other parts of the ritual should be increased when 
the Udgitha and the rest are being enhanced by being medit- 
ated on as the sun and the like. For the Udgitha and the rest 
are connected with the special merit that flows from ritual? 
And the text "Whatever (ritual) is done with meditation, faith 
and awareness of the secret correspondences” becomes more 
powerful'?* shows that meditation increases the merit arising 
from ritual. 


One might concede that this would be the case where the 
effect of meditation was to increase the merit arising from the 
performance of some ritual. But what about the cases where 
the merit arises independently from the meditation itself? For 
example, there is the meditation implied in the text *whoso 
thus meditates on earth, fire, atmosphere, sun and sky as the 
five parts of the Sima Veda' ? We reply that in their case, 
too, the right view is that their results only arise through 
connection with the special merit that flows from ritual, as in 
the case of the subordinate injunction about the milk-pail. 9 
For only he has a right to perform them who is engaged in 
some Vedic sacrifice for which he is duly qualified. And it is 
moreover intelligible that the sun and the like should be 
superior to the Udgitha and the like, since they are the goals 
of ritualistic activity, while the Udgitha and the like are only 
parts of ritualistic activity. For there are Vedic texts declaring 
that the results of ritualistic activity are attainment of the sun 
and the like. And the passage beginning, ‘OM: One should 
meditate on the Udgitha as this syllable’ and ending ‘Such is 
the further explanation of this same syllable'! also prescribes 
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meditation on the Udgitha first, and it 1s only afterwards that 
it is specified that one may meditate on the Udgitha as the sun 
and other entities. 


As for the statement made earlier that if the sun and the 
like were meditated on as the Udgitha, they would be brought 
into the ritual and would bring merit, this statement was 
simply wrong. For meditation performed in conjunction with 
ritual is itself already ritual and so capable of bringing merit, 
and the Udgitha and the like do not lose their nature as ritual 
merely because they are meditated on as the sun and the like. 


And in the passage, “This earth is the Rg Veda, fire is the 
Sama Veda’® referred to earlier, the later phrase ‘This Saman 
rests in this Rk’ shows that the words ‘Rk’ and ‘Saman’ are 
here used figuratively for the elements earth and fire, and the 
figurative meaning of a word can depart to a greater or less 
degree from the primary meaning according to the occasion.™ 
True, the passage beginning ‘This (earth), verily, is the Rk’ 
teaches meditation on the Rk and Saman as earth and fire 
respectively. But because (in the phrase ‘This Sàman rests in 
this Rk’) there is a second separate mention of the Rk and the 
Saman after they have already been introduced, we must 
assume that (in this second phrase) the words Rk and Sáman 
are used figuratively to mean earth and fire respectively, (the 
primary meaning of the words Rk and Sàman being ruled out 
here on the ground that it would lead to useless tautology). 
This figurative usage 1s possible because the meanings ‘earth’ 
and ‘fire’ have already been brought into proximity with the 
words Rk and Sāman (through the meditation on the Rk and 
Saman as earth and fire respectively just prescribed). There 
are occasions when even the word ‘charioteer’ can be used to 
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denote the king (if the king 1s somehow brought into proxi- 
mity with the idea of charioteer, for instance while he is 
driving his chariot). 


The phrase ‘This (earth), verily, is the Rk’ showed by its 
very construction that (it is prescribing a meditation in which) 
the Rk has to be viewed as the earth (and not vice versa). For 
if it had been intended that the earth should be viewed as the 
Rk, the phrase would have been cast as ‘This (earth) is verily 
the Rk’. And the text, moreover, concludes ‘Whoso knowing 
thus sings the Saman’,® which refers to knowledge of parts of 
the ritualistic text and not to knowledge of the earth and the 
like, (thereby showing that the meditation ought to have been 
on the Rk and the Sáman imagined as earth and fire).... 


So it stands established that it is the idea of the sun and the 
like that has to be superimposed on elements of the ritual like 
the Udgitha, and not vice versa ' 


e. 
“ef 


8. It has already been established in the first topic of the 
present Book® that all meditations (upasana) imply repeated 
activity. Amongst meditations in general, those which aim at 
leading to right intuitive knowledge have to be performed 
until the end is achieved, like pounding the paddy to extract 
the rice. In their case, therefore, the extent of the repetition is 
clear. For after their final goal of right intuitive knowledge has 
been achieved, no further action could be prescribed. The 
Absolute is not within the realm of injunction. And the know- 
ledge that one is oneself the Absolute takes one beyond the 
realm of the Veda. 
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But in regard to those meditations which are for the sake 
of personal advantages, the question might arise whether they 
had to be performed for a certain time only or for the whole 
of one's life. And one might initially suppose that they had to 
be performed for a certain time and then given up, for this 
would satisfy the demands of the texts that merely called for 
“some repetition’. 


To this the author of the Sütras replies that the idea has to 
be affirmed one’s whole life up to death. For (in meditations 
connected with the sacred ritual), it is one’s last cognition 
before death that is decisive as regards gaining rewards arising 
from the mysterious potency of the ritual (adrsta). For even 
the mere ritualistic actions themselves which have initiated 
merit to be enjoyed in a future birth give rise at the time of 
death to a creative cognition corresponding to the future 
enjoyment, as is known from such texts as, ‘He acquires a 
certain form of consciousness (vijfiána), he departs in the 
company of that consciousness? ‘Whatever one is thinking 
of, one joins one's life-breath accompanied by that. One's 
life-breath combined with fire (tejas) proceeds with the soul 
to the world that has been imagined". The image of the leech 


passing from one blade of grass to another implies the same 
principle."! 


But what could the ideas affirmed in meditation need in 
order to produce a creative cognition bearing on enjoyments 
in a future birth except a final repetition? Such meditations are 
by their very nature creative projections of experiences to 
come, and should be repeated regularly till death. The Vedic 
texts themselves show that the affirmations should be repeated 
even at the time of death when they say, ‘With whatever idea 
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he leaves this world’.” And there are such texts from the 
derivative literature as, ‘O son of Kunti, a person goes to 
whatever being he is thinking of at the time he leaves the 
body, his mind being always impregnated with that vision’ 

and ‘At the time of death with mind fixed and motionless’.” 
And the text, ‘He should resort to these three at the time of 
death’ also shows that there is still something to be done at the 
time of death.” 


2. Realisation of Identity with Hiranyagarbha 


In Advaita teaching there is ultimately no duality. All deities, 
therefore, are reducible in the end to the non-dual Self. In their own 
true nature, as distinct from their form as manifest or conceived, 
they are identical with the true nature of the person meditating on 
them. It is therefore possible for a meditator to reach through 
meditation an intuitive awareness of his identity with the deity on 
whom he is meditating, and that awareness may have different 
degrees of intensity, ranging from a full sense of identity to a mere 
sense of proximity, according to the degree of intensity with which 
the meditative path is pursued. The first and second Extracts below 
expound the possibility of attaining partial or full awareness of 
one’s identity with the Cosmic Vital Energy, the extemal adjunct of 
the Self which embraces all lesser adjuncts and of which the various 
deities and all the human powers of activity and knowledge are so 
many modifications." 


The third Extract stresses that realization of a sense of one's 
identity with the object of meditation is already possible in the 
present life. The fourth deals with meditation on Hiranyagarbha as 
present in the heart. The fifth and last Extract explains how 
meditation on particular deities, which are in fact meditations on 
aspects of the Self, may lead to the emergence of the soul at death 
through a subtle canal (nàdi) in the body that is in contact with that 
deity and enables it to reach the *world' of that deity, and how only 
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those who pass along the subtle canal called the susumna pass to the 
world of Brahma and escape further transmigration, while those who 
go to other deities have to return eventually to the evils of worldly 
life." The subtle canal called the susumnà was for Sankara the 
subtle canal of that name proceeding from the heart-centre as taught 
in the Upanishads, which cannot be identified with the susumna of 
the Hatha Yoga treatises, which rises up from the base of the spine. 


TEXTS ON IDENTITY WITH HIRANYAGARBHA 


l. Though it has been established in the sixth and seventh 
chapters (of the Chàndogya Upanishad) that the Absolute is 
void of all distinctions of direction, place or time, etc., and is 
Being only, one without a second, and that ‘all this’ is the Self 
alone,” yet the minds of less gifted souls, which have long 
been accustomed to thinking of reality as containing distinc- 
tions of direction, time and place, etc., cannot easily be fixed 
on the supreme transcendent principle. And without know- 
ledge of the Absolute man’s highest ends are not realized. So 
the text proceeds now, with a view to conveying some sort of 
knowledge of the Absolute, to teach that it is located in the 
heart-lotus. 


Although the Self as a metaphysical principle is without 
qualities, and can only be represented by the pure notion of 
Being, yet it is supposed by less gifted souls to have qualities, 
and hence will be described (for their sake) as having qualities 
such as the power to realize immediately all its desires. 


In the case of knowers of the Absolute, withdrawal from 
all objects of sensual enjoyment, such as women, occurs 
spontaneously. But because thirst for objects as generated by 
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indulgence in them for many births cannot be brought to an 
end immediately, certain ways and means such as the disci- 
pline of celibacy have to be laid down (for the benefit of the 
less gifted souls). Again, for those who know their own 
identity with the Self, there exist no such distinctions as goer, 
going and destination. When the remnants of nescience, etc.,"? 
which occasion the continuation of empirical existence are 
exhausted, then empirical existence just disappears, swallowed 
up in the Self, like the squall of wind accompanying a stroke 
of lightning that vanishes into the sky, or the fire that sinks 
down into the burnt-out fuel. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
those whose minds are conditioned by the 1deas of goer and 
going, etc., and who meditate on the Absolute as occupying a 
place in the heart and as associated with distinct qualities, the 
eighth chapter of the Chandogya Upanishad is begun to 
expound the theme of ‘going’ — by the subtle canal (nadi) at 
the crown of the head. For the Absolute, which 1s Being in the 
full sense, and which is void of distinctions pertaining to 
direction, place, quality, going and result, seems to less gifted 
souls (when taught in its true nature) as if it were non-being. 
The attitude of the Vedic text in this situation is, ‘First let me 
put them on the right path, and then I will gradually be able to 
bring them round to the final truth afterwards’. 


e. 
«* 


2. He who has the vision just mentioned of the three kinds of 
food as identical with himself becomes the Self of all beings," 
the Vital Energy of all beings, the mind of all beings, the 
voice of all beings, and, being thus the Self of all beings, 
becomes omniscient. He also becomes the doer of everything. 
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He becomes, says the text, like this deity, like Hiranyagarbha, 
whose existence has already been proved. Nothing, therefore, 
can obstruct his omniscience and omnipotence.... Moreover, 
just as all beings cherish, nourish and worship the god 
Hiranyagarbha with sacrifices and in other ways, so do they 
also continuously worship him (the one who has ‘become’ 
identical with Hiranyagarbha) with sacrifices and the like. 


Here a doubt arises. It has been said that he becomes the 
Self of all beings. In that case he will become the Self of all 
their bodies and organs. Does that mean that he will partake 
of all their pains and pleasures? No! For he feels himself to be 
infinite. Those who identify themselves with anything limited 
are subject to pain, as might arise, for instance, on the 
occasion of an insult when they feel 'So and so insulted me'. 
But he whom we are now considering is different. As the Self 
of all, he feels himself equally to be the Self of the one who 
offers and of the one who receives the insult, and hence feels 
no pain on account of it. Nor 1s there any occasion for grief at 
personal loss. Amongst those who identify themselves with 
limited personalities, one will feel grief when another dies, 
thinking ‘He was my son’ or ‘He was my brother’, and the 
occasion of such grief will be the fact of the dead person 
being a relative. But when this occasion is not present (i.e. 
when they do not feel themselves to be relatives) even the 
bystanders who are actually present look on unmoved. Such 
is the case with this exalted being also, who, being infinite in 
nature, is without any defects like false knowledge which 
could occasion grief through possessive feelings and the like. 


And this is just what the text goes on to say. Whatever 
grief these people feel, the pain of the grief is theirs alone, 
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because it springs from their sense of personal bereavement. 
But how can he who is the Self of all be either connected with 
or disjoined from anything? 


To him who has attained the state of Prajapati (Hiranya- 
garbha) there come only the results of merit. For he must have 
performed deeds of quite exceptional merit, so that he experi- 
ences their results only. The gods, says the text, are not visited 
by the results of sinful deeds, there being in their case no 
occasion for it. That is, they do not experience pain, the result 
of sin.?! 


9. 
«e 


3. Speech and the other deities in man, and fire and the other 
deities on the cosmic plane, never depart from this one ‘vow’ 
consisting in the constant oscillation of the Vital Energy, as 
breath in man and as wind in the cosmos. Since none of the 
gods deviate from this vow, an ordinary mortal, too, must 
follow it. 


What is this vow? He has to breathe in and out. Breathing 
in and out is a process which cannot stop. This ‘vow’ must be 
performed even when the other organs are at rest (in sleep), 
lest death-through-exhaustion overtake one. ‘Lest’ in the text 
implies dread. It means he has to observe the ‘vow’ of breath- 
ing possessed by the feeling of dread, ‘If I depart from this 
vow, I shall be swallowed by death’. 


If a person once starts this vow, he must aim to complete 
it. To desist from it amounts to an insult to the Vital Energy 
and to the gods. Through this *vow', if one meditates on one- 
self as identical with the Vital Energy and thinks of the 
physical faculties in all individuals and the elemental powers 
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in the cosmos as identical with oneself, if one meditates on ‘I 
am the Vital Energy, the Self, the source of all movement’, 
then through the observance of this ‘vow’ one attains either to 
identity or to proximity with this deity of the Vital Energy. 
Proximity ensues when the meditation is weaker.® 


9. 
“ye 


4. It has been declared that ‘Bhur’, ‘Bhuvah’ and ‘Svah’ are 
other worlds of divine experience forming limbs of Hiranya- 
garbha, the ‘vyahrti’ called Mahar.® The ether of the heart is 
said to be the locus for meditation on that Hiranyagarbha of 
which these are the limbs, as the Salagrama stone™ is the locus 
(i.e. the symbol) for meditation on Visnu. Such meditation 
culminates in a sense of identity with that deity. For it is when 
meditated upon in the ether of the heart that the Absolute as 
associated with such qualities as ‘composed of mind’, etc," 
becomes immediately evident® like a plum held in the hand. 
And here a new section is begun, because the path for 
realizing one’s nature as the Self of all has to be taught. 


The text says, ‘This well-known ether within the heart’. 
The heart means the lotus-formed fleshly organ, the abode of 
the Vital Energy (prana), with many apertures for subtle 
canals (nadi), with a cavity at the bottom and a tube at the top, 
the same that is clearly seen when animals are dissected. 
Within the heart stands ‘this well-known ether’, like the ether 
apparently enclosed in a vessel. Within that ether is this Spirit 
(purusa) so-called because it lies (Sayana) within the city 
(puri) of the heart (puri-Sayana = purusa). For it pervades all 
the worlds, beginning with Bhir. 
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The Spirit is ‘composed of mind’. Here ‘mind’ means 
knowledge. The Spirit is said to be “composed of knowledge’ 
in the sense of being attainable through knowledge. Or else 
‘mind’ may here mean the internal organ (antah-karana), on 
the principle that the mind is what thinks of anything. In that 
case the phrase ‘composed of mind’ would mean either ‘that 
which adopts mind’ or ‘that which has mind for its sign’. 
‘Immortal’ means not subject to death, ‘golden’ means 
self-luminous. 


This ‘Indra’? subject to direct experience through self- 
identification in the ether of the heart, is the Self of the 
enlightened man. And now the path to its realization is being 
declared. It is known from the classical treatises on Yoga that 
there is a subtle canal proceeding upwards from the heart 
called the ‘susumna’.® It passes between a cleft in the palate 
and through a little nodule of flesh like a nipple that hangs 
down at this point. Then it proceeds upwards to (the crown of 
the head which is) the place from which the roots of the hair 
spiral outwards.® Splitting the skull into two halves, this path 
to the Absolute proceeds forth as the route to the ‘attainment’ 
of one’s own true nature. 


By this, the one who ‘has knowledge’ in the sense of 
identifying himself with the ‘Self composed of mind’ proceeds 
forth from the organ of the head and goes to pervade this 
world as Agni (fire). That is to say, he becomes established in 
Agni, which, under the sacred name of Bhür, is the deity 
presiding over the world, and who is a limb of Hiranya- 
garbha.” 
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Then he becomes established in Vayu (the wind), which is 
Bhuvah, the second sacred name, and then the sun, which has 
the sacred name of Suvah.?! The word ‘mahah’ means that he 
is established in Hiranyagarbha, the fourth sacred name, and 
the whole of which the others are parts. 


Identified with these, he becomes Hiranyagarbha?” and 
attains to sovereignty (svárájya)? Like Hiranyagarbha, he 
becomes the master of the other gods, who are his limbs. As 
he is the whole, all the other gods, who are but his limbs, 
bring him their various offerings. He becomes the lord of all 
minds, as Hiranyagarbha is the all, and thinks through all 
minds. He is the lord of all organs of speech, all eyes, all ears, 
all understandings, and assumes the organs of all living 
beings. 


But there is more. He is the ‘ether-body’. Or else this 
could mean mean that his body is subtle like the ether. Who 
is such? The Hiranyagarbha who is the topic of this section. 
He is that which has the whole empirical reality or the 
tangible and the intangible” for his nature. The play of the 
Cosmic Vital Energy (prana) is his sport; or else the phrase 
may mean ‘The play of the Cosmic Vital Energy takes place 
in him’. His mind knows only joy. ‘Whose wealth is peace’. 
Here ‘peace’ means withdrawal. Or the phrase may mean 
"Who is that abundant wealth known (only) through 
withdrawal’.** Immortal in the sense of deathless (until the 
final dissolution at the end of the world-period). These are 
those ‘other qualities’ that had to be added beyond ‘composed 
of mind' ?5 ʻO Pracinayogya, meditate on Hiranyagarbha as 
associated with these qualities!’ The text quotes the words of 


the Teacher to impress the listener with the seriousness of the 
subject... 
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It has now been declared that this Hiranyagarbha, the 
being designated by the name ‘Mahah’ (or Mahar), has to be 
meditated on. It is now explained how it should be meditated 
on as identical with the group of five (elements) beginning 
with the earth, and also with the metre *Pankti',? where all are 
five-fold. Sacrifice is also five-fold (pànkta):?? and the Pankti 
metre is so called on account of its five feet. It is from the 
Veda itself that we know that ‘sacrifice is five-fold’. What- 
ever, from the world up to the ‘Self’ , °° a person represents as 
five-fold, he represents by that very fact, as sacrifice. Through 
such a representation of Prajapati (Hiranyagarbha) as sacrifice, 
one attains Prajápati. But in exactly what way are we to 
meditate on all this as five-fold? 


The world is five-fold as earth, sky, heaven, the cardinal 
points, the half points. Deity is five-fold as Agni (fire), Vayu 
(wind), Aditya (sun), Candramas (moon), and Naksatrani (the 
astrological houses). The elements are five-fold as water, 
plants, trees, ether and ‘self’, where ‘self’? means the totality 
of matter (virat), since we are dealing with matter.... 


Then three five-fold groups on the microcosmic plane 
(adhyatma) are mentioned. The five-fold drives of the Vital 
Energy in the body; the five-fold group of senses such as 
sight; and the five constituents of the body such as skin.! To 
this extent, all the microcosm and all the macrocosm is five- 
fold. Seeing all this, says the Upanishad, or imbued with this 
vision, a certain seer declared, “All this is five-fold’. Because 
of this identity of number, one transfigures, strengthens, 
perfects the macrocosmic five-fold through the microcosmic 
five-fold. It means that he perceives’ the macrocosm as 
forming one Self. Whoso knows all this as five-fold acquires 
the nature of Prajapati.'” 
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5. ]t has been explained how there is no 'departure' after 
death in the case of the man of enlightenment who has 
become the Absolute while yet alive, the knots of whose heart 
have been entirely cut by the knowledge that he is himself 
none other than the all-pervading Absolute, void of all 
distinctions. The decisive text here was, ‘He attains the 
Absolute here’! and we have another similar passage from 
another Upanishad, ‘His Vital Energy does not ascend (at 
death). He “attains” the Absolute in the sense that he already 


is the Absolute (and now becomes aware of the fact)’.!°° 


But the case is different with those whose knowledge of 
the Absolute is yet incomplete and who follow other indirect 
paths of symbolic meditation and go to the ‘world of Brahma’, 
and with those others who remain in the cycle of rebirth. The 
text states that they have their own particular. mode of 
departure, in order to eulogize (by comparison) the supreme 
results of knowledge of the Absolute, which 1s the present 
topic of discussion. Moreover, there has already been a 
question and answer about ‘knowledge of Agni, and there 
is occasion to explain how the fruit of this is attained. 


There are a hundred" subtle canals (nadi) issuing from the 
heart of man, and one extra one, called the susumna."* Of 
these, the susumnáà pierces the skull and runs out. A man may 
establish connection with this canal in the heart at the time of 
death, through concentration on the mind, ? and may pass 
upwards through it to conditioned immortality through the 
gateway of the sun, as the derivative literature says, ‘Remain- 
ing in the same place until the dissolution of the elements is 
referred to as “immortality”.’! Or else it may attain to real 
immortality in company with Brahm at a later time,!!! having 
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enjoyed incomparable pleasures in the world of Brahma.!? 


There are other canals leading out by different ways.!" 
They, too, lead upwards, but only into further transmigratory 
experience. !" 


3. The Path of the Flame 


Reference has already been made in an earlier Extract? to the 
practice of ‘Meditation on the Five Fires’, the Paficagni Vidya, 
which has been described as ‘the means to the attainment of the 
Northern Path’. Another name used by Sankara for the ‘Northem 
Path’ is the ‘Path of the Flame’. It is also known as the ‘Path of 
Fire’ in contradistinction to the ‘Path of Smoke’ and as the ‘Path of 
the Gods (deva-yana)’ in contradistinction to the ‘Path of the 
Ancestors (pitr-yana)’.''® Extracts in which Sankara deals with this 
topic have been gathered together in this section. But a few 
preliminary paragraphs of explanation seem needed. 


It is well known that the doctrine of transmigration was only 
introduced into the Vedic corpus gradually. It first appears in 
complete form in the Satapatha Brahmana, and the doctrine is 
repeated with only minor variations at Brhadaranyaka Upanishad 
VLii and Chandogya Upanishad V.iii. We have already heard de- 
tailed accounts of the process above, Volume V, 21ff. The soul that 
performs ritual, in particular the Agnihotra, constructs for itself a 
watery body in which it sojourns on the moon, eventually re- 
descending for further earthly life by falling from the sky in rain, 
entering crops, being eaten by the future father, emerging as his 
Seed and entering the womb of the mother. There is, however, a 
hidden truth about the process, the fact, namely, that the five stages 
of the descent constitute five sacrificial fires." The starting-point, 
the world of the gods, is a sacrificial fire, with the sun for fuel and 
the stars for sparks. Rain is a sacrificial fire, with air for fuel, 
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lightning for the flame and thunder for sparks. The earth, which 
receives the rain, is a sacrificial fire, with the various divisions of 
time and space for fuel, flame and sparks. Man, who eats the crops 
of the earth into which the rain has entered, is a sacrificial fire, his 
tongue being the flame, his eyes the coals, his breath the smoke. 
And finally woman is a sacrificial fire, the elements of the sacrifice 
being in her case various aspects of the sexual act. 


Possession of this ‘knowledge’ of the Five Fires is associated at 
Chàndogya Upanishad V.x.1 with retirement to the forest and a life 
of austerity and meditation. The Aranyakas and Upanishads, as is 
well known, are texts handed down by the priests primarily for the 
benefit of those who retire from household life to the forests. Here 
they may live in huts and continue to perform the simpler rituals, 
but the main preoccupation is meditation on the ritual, particularly 
on the hidden facts about certain elements in it that have been dis- 
covered by the sages and taught by them to suitable pupils. For 
Sankara, this life sufficed for ‘deferred’ or ‘gradual’ release 
(krama-mukti), but there existed a higher discipline, described in the 
following chapter, which led to immediate release (sadyo-mukti), in 
which the released soul became aware of his true nature as the Self 
in this very life. The seeker on this latter path (mumuksu) would 
normally give up all connection with ritual whatever and any form 
of permanent residence along with it, wandering the earth as an 
ascetic with a single staff (eka-dandin), a monk of the ‘parama- 
hamsa’ order. The person who merely practised meditation on the 
hidden significance of the ritual, on the other hand, could be either 
a householder or a dweller in a forest hut or else a monk carrying 
a staff of three staves bound together (tridandin), and retaining the 
sacred cord which would entitle him to perform ritual. 


The body of a person practising this latter form of discipline 
was normally cremated at death, and it was thought in early times 
that the soul of such a person ascended, not with the smoke of the 
funeral pyre to the moon and the realm of the ancestors, but with the 
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fire to the sun and the realm of the gods. It is the deities presiding 
over the various ‘realms’ traversed that conduct the soul along the 
Path of Fire, which is the path leading to deferred release. Like the 
soul on the Path of Smoke, it also proceeds to the moon, but here it 
is met by a Being ‘not belonging to the race of men’ who conducts 
it to the “World of Brahma’. Once it has gained this refuge, the soul 
is not required to descend again for rebirth, but remains aloft in 
great felicity until the end of the world-period, when the temporary 
dissolution of Brahma and his ‘world’ in the Absolute entrains the 
final dissolution into the Absolute of all the souls inhabiting his 
‘world’. Sankara conceived the ‘world’ of Brahma as in some 
sense located in space, as he contrasts it with the Absolute as 
somewhere you ‘go to’ with the services of a guide. In the Extracts 
to follow, the path being described will usually be referred to as the 
‘Path of the Flame’. 


TEXTS ON THE PATH OF THE FLAME 


1. Those who meditate on the bliss-ether in the eye as ‘that 
to which all desirable things go’, as ‘that which brings all 
desirable things’ and as ‘the shining one’, and who meditate 
on the Five Fires as associated with the Vital Energy — such 
people attain to the deity adopting the Flame, whether they 
perform any other ritualistic activity or not. From the Deity of 
the Flame they pass to the Deity adopting the Day, from the 
Deity of the Day to the Deity of the Fortnight of the Waning 
Moon, from him to the Deity of the Fortnight of the Waxing 
Moon, from him to the Deities of the Six Months, where the 
‘Six Months’ are understood as the six months of the northern 
passage of the sun; from the Deities of the Six Months they 
proceed to the Deity of the Year, from the Deity of the Year 
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to the Deity of the Sun (aditya), from him to the Deity of the 
Moon (candramas), from the Deity of the Moon to the Deity 
of Lightning. And when they are in the realm of the Deity of 
Lightning, a certain superhuman Being, not belonging to the 
race of men, comes from the world of Brahma and takes them 
over to the world of Brahma, understood as the world of 
*satya' (and not as the Absolute in its supreme form), because 
of the mention in connection with it of going, guide and goal. 
If it had meant attainment of the Absolute in the sense of 
‘pure Being’ (san-matra) this would have been out of place, 
for in this context we should expect to find expressions like, 
‘Being himself already the Absolute, he dissolves in the 
Absolute'.!? And the texts will later (in the sixth chapter of 
the Chandogya Upanishad) explain how attainment of pure 
Being arises through the negation of all distinctions. And if a 
path is invisible, no one can (be said to ) ‘go’ on it,” for we 
have the text, 'If he does not know it, it does not protect 
him’,'?° 

This path 1s also called the Path of the Gods, because it is 
presided over by the gods, adopting the flame and the rest and 
functioning as guides. Because it leads (eventually) to the 
Absolute it is called the (indirect) Path to the Absolute 
(brahma-patha). Those who go to the Absolute (even) by this 
(indirect) path do not return to the whirlpool of human life 
again and do not remain bound to the wheel of birth and death 
like buckets on a revolving wheel at a well. The phrase ‘do 
not return’ 1s repeated twice and thus indicates the end of a 
section dealing with a meditation that leads to a particular 
result. '?! 


9$. 
OU 
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2. The question that has to be faced is, 'Do you know where 
men go to after death?’ Amongst householders actively 
engaged in the performance of their rituals and who are about 
to depart for another world, those who have performed 
meditation on the Five Fires and know that they were born 
from the Five Sacrificial Fires beginning with that of the 
heavenly world of the gods (dyu-loka) and afterwards from 
the others in due order, and that they are themselves of the 
very nature of Fire (agni), they go to the Flame. 


But how do we know that this going to the Flame is 
restricted to householders who know about the Five Fires? 
Because the text 1s going to say later that those householders 
who do not have this knowledge and who have aspired no 
further than public and private charities will go to the moon 
by the Path of Smoke. The text will also refer, by using the 
word ‘forest’, to the Vaikhanasas (retired forest-dwellers) and 
wandering ascetics who practise faith”? and austerity, and will 
say that they go to the Path of the Flame (at death) together 
with those who have the knowledge of the Five Fires. From 
this we conclude, on the principle of ‘the only remaining 
alternative’, that the phrase ‘those who have this knowledge 
of the Five Fires’ must refer to householders actively engaged 
in performing their rituals, especially as there is also the 
reference to the oblations of the Agnihotra.'” 


Perhaps you will say that our 'principle of the only 
remaining alternative’ does not apply, as the religious students 
(brahmacarin) have not been mentioned, nor have they been 
implicitly referred to by the texts speaking of villages or of 
forests. But there is nothing wrong here. As regards the 
celibate students of life-long vows, it is well known on the 
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authority of the Puranas'”* and the Epics that they proceed at 
death by the Path of the Sun, and they will therefore go with 
the forest-dwellers."$ As for the religious students who are 
still under instruction from a Teacher, they are intent only on 
learning their texts (and have not yet selected a mode of life), 
so there was no need to mention them specially. 


Perhaps you wil! now suggest that if we have the authority 
of the Puranas and Epics for knowing that life-long celibacy 
is the means to attain the Northern Path,” acquisition of the 
knowledge of the Five Fires must be useless. But this is 
wrong, as it is useful precisely in the case of the householder. 
It is well known that householders who do not possess this 
knowledge proceed naturally at death by way of the Southern 
Path and by way of the Path of Smoke. But those who have 
acquired spiritual knowledge through the performance of 
prescribed symbolic meditations, whether on the Absolute as 
associated with empirical qualities or on the Absolute in some 
other form, go at death by the Northern Path indicated by the 
Flame, whether they undergo cremation or not."* 


Perhaps you will argue that life-long celibates (who do not 
marry but do not retire completely from the world and cast 
away their sacred threads either) belong to the same station of 
life (a$rama) as householders, and that it is wrong to say that 
lifelong celibates automatically go by the Northern Path, 
whereas householders do not (unless they acquire a knowledge 
of the Five Fires), even though they have an immense super- 
iority over the life-long celibate in respect of performance of 
the Agnihotra and other household Vedic ritual. But this is not 
right. For there is a basic impurity in householders. They are 
constantly in touch with enemies and friends, which engenders 
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attachment and aversion, and which leads them to heap up 
merit and demerit through acts of kindness and aggression. It 
is impossible for them to avoid many causes of impurity such 
as causing harm to others, lying, lapses from continence and 
so on. All this renders them impure, and, being impure, they 
cannot (without the performance of special practices) go by 
the Northern Path. But the case with the life-long celibates is 
otherwise. Their souls are pure through avoidance of harming 
others, deceit and lapses from continence. And they acquire 
detachment from the things of this world because they are able 
to avoid attachment and aversion for friends and enemies. 
Hence it is but right that they should go by the Northern Path 
after death. And the authors of the Puranas confirm the point, 
in the words, ‘Those unwise ones who desired progeny ended 
up in the charnel house: those wise ones who avoided the 
desire for progeny (automatically) obtained immortality’ .!”? 


To this you might object that if the householders who 
possessed the knowledge of the Five Fires and forest-dwellers 
both went by the same path after death and both attained 
immortality, there would be no point in forest-dwellers ever 
acquiring knowledge. But this would contradict the Veda, for 
instance the text, ‘The southerners (those who go by the 
Southern Path) do not go there, nor do the ascetics who have 
not acquired knowledge"? and also the text, ‘If he does not 


know it, it is of no service to him'.?! 


But this objection is not right, for in the quotation from the 
Puranas about automatically obtaining immortality, *immort- 
ality’ does not mean complete immortality, but only remaining 
in the same place until the dissolution of the elements at the 
end of the world-period. The authors of the Puranas 
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themselves say on this head, ‘Remaining in the same place 
until the dissolution of the elements is referred to as 
*immortality".'?? And the Vedic passages such as ‘The 
southerners do not go there’ and ‘If he does not know it, it 1s 
of no service to him’ refer to immortality in the full sense. So 
there is no contradiction.P? Nor can you say that there is 
contradiction with such Vedic texts as, ‘And they do not 
return’ and ‘They do not return to this whirlpool of human 
life". For the specification ‘to this... human life here’ shows 
that it was only meant that they did not return here. If it had 
been meant that they did not return anywhere at all, the 
specification ‘to this... human life here’ would have been 
unnecessary. °% Nor can you say that ‘this’ and ‘here’ are just 
meaningless generalities.'*° For as the mere phrase ‘no return’ 
would have meant complete immortality, the fact that the 
words ‘here’ and ‘this’ were added at all shows that the theory 
that they are mere empty generalities is groundless. Therefore, 
to give the meaning of the words ‘here’ and ‘this’ their due 
measure of particularity, we have to assume that the celibates 
without knowledge, who are said in the text to gain 
‘immortality’, do in fact return to some other place apart from 


‘this human whirlpool here"? 


But those who have the firm conviction ‘Being is one only 
without a second’ do not go by means of the subtle canal at 
the crown of the head on the Path beginning with the Flame. 
We know this from hundreds of texts, such as ‘Being himself 
already the Absolute, he dissolves in the Absolute’, ‘Therefore 
he became all that’, ‘His Vital Energy does not rise up’, ‘They 
actually dissolve here'.?* Nor can it be claimed that the 
meaning is that when that soul is itself about to rise up, the 
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Vital Energy does not rise up from it but rises up with it. For 
this would render void the qualifying phrase of the text 
‘dissolve here’, and moreover the text explicitly contradicts 
the notion that the soul departs with the Vital Energy by 
replying ‘No’ to the question ‘Does the Vital Energy rise 
up?’ So there is no question of the Vital Energy of the man 
of enlightenment departing upwards at the death of the body. 


Even if the statement that the Vital Energy does not depart 
upwards was interpreted to mean that at liberation the soul left 
this world, but that the Vital Energy did not accompany it on 
account of the profound difference between liberation and the 
*going' of ordinary empirical experience, this would also 
render void the qualifying phrase, ‘dissolve here’.'“° Nor can 
there be either ‘going’ or ‘individual soulhood’ without the 
Vital Energy." This is certainly the case if one accepts the 
Veda as an authority. For the Self is omnipresent and partless. 
And it is the Vital Energy alone that introduces distinctions 
into it which seem like sparks in a fire. Without the Vital 
Energy, 'soulhood' and ‘going’ are both inconceivable. (Nor 
can one dispense with the theory of the soul’s being dependent 
on the Vital Energy, for) it could not be right to hold that 
some atomic fragment broken off from the whole, and, under 
the name of the ‘individual soul’, could have the power to 
pierce pure Being and make its exit. Therefore the text, 
‘Going up by that (subtle canal that leads to the crown of the 
head) one attains immortality’!** does not refer to liberation in 
its direct and immediate form. It refers, rather, to the departure 
from the body of one who had meditated on the Absolute as 
associated with empirical qualities, such departure being 
effected through a subtle canal and in the company of the 
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Vital Energy. The ‘immortality’ spoken of is conditional 
immortality. For after speaking of the city Aparajità and the 
Airammadiya lake and other features, a text speaks of those 
who find them as ‘possessing the world of Brahmà'.!^? 


So we conclude that householders who have knowledge of 
the Five Fires and the retired folk and the wandering ascetics 
living in the forests, together with the life-long celibates, all 
attain to the guiding Deity who has adopted the Flame, so 
long as they are possessed of faith (Sraddha) and given to 
asceticism (tapas).... This is called the Path of the Gods which 
ends in Satya Loka and does not pass beyond the (Cosmic) 
Egg. It is as in the text, ‘(I have heard of two paths for men, 
the one that leads to the fathers and the one that leads to the 
gods. By these two, all that lives moves on,) whatever there 1s 
between father (heaven) and mother (earth)’.'“* 


e. 
9 


3. But those others, forming quite an opposite class, 
householders possessed of the merit arising from the per- 
formance of meditations prescribed in the Veda, along with 
forest-dwellers and renunciates!* carrying out ‘austerity’ in 
the form of the ritualistic and other observances assigned to 
their caste and station, and pursuing ‘faith’ in the form of 
meditations on Hiranyagarbha and other deities, and who 
are ‘peaceful’ in the sense that their senses have (practically) 
ceased from their functions, go to the forest to live on alms, 
and, being cleansed of their merits and demerits alike, proceed 
after death by the Northern Path, here called ‘The Gate of the 
Sun’ because it involves the sun,“ accompanied by those 
householders who have performed meditation on the Five 
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Fires! and other Vedic themes. They go in glory to the world 
of Brahma (satya-loka), where dwells the first-born’ spirit 
called Hiranyagarbha, who is called indestructible in the sense 
of being coeval with the world of transmigratory experience. 
This is the culminating point of experience in the trans- 
migratory world resulting from the lower meditations. 


Some, indeed, say that this result is itself liberation. But 
this is not correct. For we have the texts (which teach of 
immediate liberation here on earth) such as 'All desires 
dissolve here in this very world'? and ‘these wise ones of 
concentrated mind reach the omnipresent Spirit on all sides 
and enter the great Whole’.'*’ Nor is liberation the present 
topic. When the lower meditations are under discussion, there 
is no question of introducing the topic of immediate 
liberation. ^? And the cleansing of merit and demerit spoken of 
‘must be taken as relative and not absolute. Attainment of 
Hiranyagarbha 1s the culminating point of experience in the 
realm of ends to be gained through the lower meditations, that 
realm constituted by the world of duality characterized by 
ends and means and the distinction between action and its 
factors and fruits. And Manu, in enumerating the various 
states attainable in the course of transmigration, from that of 
stocks and stones upwards, says ‘The wise declare that the 
highest, most luminous (sattvika) states are those of Brahma, 
the rsis like Marici who make cosmic projections, Yama, the 
Cosmic Intellect (mahat) and the Unmanifest Principle 
(avyaktay .? . 


«* 


4. As the teaching about knowledge of the Self and its 
beneficial results which is given in the sixth, seventh and 
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eighth chapters of the Chàndogya Upanishad is quite intell- 
igible as it stands, it might be thought that the teachings (in 
the earlier chapters of the Upanishad) about ritual were 
useless. To rebut this charge, the text explains the special 
beneficial result that accrues from practice of ritual even in the 
case of the man of knowledge. 


The text refers to one who learns the text of the Veda by 
repeating it and also acquires knowledge of its meaning by 
living with the Teacher in his house like a family-member. He 
learns it ‘according to rule’, which means according to the 
rules laid down in the derivative literature, and which, in the 
case of the celibate student learning the Veda and proposing 
later to marry, are mentioned mainly to emphasize the para- 
mount importance of service of the Teacher. Learning the 
Veda ‘according to rule’ means learning it in the intervals of 
the day whenever the immediate work for the Teacher has 
been done. The Veda is an instrument for acquiring know- 
ledge of rituals and their fruits only when it is learned in this 
way, and not otherwise. 


When such a student has completed his enquiry into the 
ritualistic teaching of the Veda and has returned home from 
the house of the Teacher, he takes a wife according to rule, 
establishes a family and engages in the enjoined ritual. If the 
ritualistic duties of the householder are mentioned, it is in 
order to emphasize implicitly that the chief one is repetition of 
the Veda. Seated properly in a clean and secluded spot, he 
goes through at least a daily regular portion, and if possible 
more, of the Rk or other Vedas. He has sons and pupils who 
follow the spiritual law (are ‘dharmika’), training them 
himself in the law. He restrains all his senses from flowing out 
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in sense-perception, and concentrates their attention within on 
the Absolute in the heart-centre. He gives up action.?* He 
refrains from causing harm to any being, whether moving or 
fixed, except in the form of begging at holy places.? If he 
spends his whole life with his family in this way, he attains to 
the world of Brahma at death and does not return to earth for 
further embodied existence, as there are texts which deny that 
such a thing is possible. When one has attained the world of 
Brahma by the Path beginning with the Flame, one stays in 
that world as long as it lasts before the final cosmic dis- 
solution. The last phrase is repeated to mark the end of the 
Upanishad and its teaching," 


e. 
«v 


5. Next the Lord considers it necessary to declare the nature 
of the ‘Northern Path’ for the attainment of the Absolute, that 
followed by Yogins of the type we are here discussing, who 
have been raised to a consciousness of the Absolute through 
meditation on the syllable OM, and who are to acquire libera- 
tion at some future time. He also mentions the other (South- 
ern) Path, on which men return for further experiences on 
earth, in order to eulogize the Northern Path.... 


By ‘Yogins’ the Lord means both Yogins proper" and 
persons on the path of works, since the latter are *Yogins' in 
a secondary sense, inasmuch as they are men of application. 
And the Lord continues, ‘I will tell you the times when, if a 
Yogin dies, he does not return for further transmigration, and 
also the times when, if he dies, he does return’. 


Where the text says Agni and Jyotih (fire and light), the 
expressions ‘Agni’ and ‘Jyotih’ both stand for the deity 
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presiding over time. Or it may mean fire and light literally, but 
taken in their aspect as deities. It would then follow that the 
Lord had mentioned the word ‘time’ twice to indicate the 
importance of time in the way these deities function in the 
present context. The word *time' would be being used here 
like the word ‘mango’ in the phrase ‘a mango grove’ (where 
mango trees predominate but are not the only trees present)? 


The words of the text ‘Day’, ‘Light Fortnight’ and ‘Six 
Months of the Northern Passage of the Sun’ refer to deities 
forming a path, as has been shown elsewhere." Where the 
text here says ‘Those who know the Absolute’, it only means 
‘Those who perform meditation on the Absolute’. And when 
it says that those on the present path engaged in meditation on 
the Absolute ‘reach the Absolute’, we have to understand the 
extra phrase ‘gradually and in the course of time’. For those 
who are established in right knowledge and have attained 
immediate liberation (sadyo-mukti)'®! are beyond either 
‘reaching’ or ‘not reaching’, as the text ‘His Vital Energy does 
not rise up''? shows. Their life-breaths are dissolved in the 
Absolute and they have themselves verily become the 
Absolute. 


‘Smoke’ and ‘Night’ (in the following verse of the text 
under comment) mean the deities which identify themselves 
with smoke and night, the same being the case with the ‘Dark 
Fortnight’, as also with the ‘Six Months of the Southern 
Passage of the Sun’. The text says, ‘A Yogin who dies at these 
times reaches the light of the moon and from thence turns 
back’. “Yogin’ means ‘man of action’ (karmin). ‘Light of the 
moon’ means ‘existence on the moon’. And when he has 
enjoyed and exhausted his earned and allotted existence on the 
moon, he returns back to earth. 
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The next verse speaks of these two paths as ‘white’ and 
‘black’. One is white because illumined by knowledge, and 
the other black because of the absence of knowledge. They 
pertain, not to the whole world, but only to those who are 
qualified for spiritual knowledge or ritualistic action respect- 
ively. They are admitted to be eternal because transmigratory 
life is itself admitted to be eternal. If one leaves the world by 
the white path one does not return for further transmigration; 
if one leaves by the black path one does. 


e. 
X 


6. But who is to have this knowledge (of the Five Fires)? 
Evidently householders. But is it not the purpose of the Veda 
that householders should be enjoined to reach the (Southern) 
Path beginning with Smoke through the practice of the sacri- 
ficial ritual? This objection does not affect our position, as 
there will also be householders who do not have this know- 
ledge (of the Five Fires), and the practice of the sacrificial 
ritual will be appropriate for them. Moreover, monks living on 
alms and retired persons living in the forest have been ex- 
cluded (from the knowledge of the Five Fires) by the refer- 
ence to the forest, the meditation on the Five Fires being 
specifically connected with the householder's ritual. From this 
we should conclude that lifelong celibates (brahmacàrin) do 
not acquire knowledge of the Five Fires either. We know from 
the derivative literature that they proceed by the Northern 
Path, the text being, ‘Eighty-eight-thousand celibate seers 
proceeded on the Northern Path by the Path of the Sun and 
attained immortality'.'^* Therefore, those householders who 
know themselves to be born of fire, to have been born from 
the various sacrificial fires in order, go by the Path beginning 
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with the Flame, as also do those retired persons living in the 
forests as well as the renunciates who live their whole lives in 
the forest, provided they meditate upon the Satya-Brahman or 
Hiranyagarbha. The text does not mean that they have to 
meditate on faith but only with faith. 


As long as householders do not know either the knowledge 
of the Five Fires or Satya Brahman they continue to be born 
of the fire of woman, when the fifth oblation has been made 
in the series beginning with ‘faith’, and, coming back into the 
world again, they continue to apply themselves to the Agni- 
hotra and other rituals. Through this ritual. they again pass 
at death on the Path beginning with Smoke to the World of the 
Ancestors (pitr-loka) and later return back to earth downwards 
through rain. Again they are born of fire (i.e. through the 
natural process of reproduction, symbolized by the five 
sacrificial fires on which one meditates) and again they 
perform ritual and in this way continue to come and go in a 
cycle like a bucket mounted on a machine at a well. But when 
they know the Five Fires, they are released from this revolving 
on the machine for buckets in a well, and they proceed at 
death to the flame. 


The Flame is not a mere tongue of fire but is the Deity of 
the Northern Path, who adopts a flame of fire and is called 
‘the Flame’. It is said that they ‘reach’ it because monks (at 
death) are not directly connected with a flame,’ and this 
shows that the word ‘Flame’ refers here to a deity only. 


The text says that the Deity of the Day is the next reached. 
The word ‘Day’ also refers to a deity, as there cannot be any 
rule about what time in the day a person dies. He just dies 
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when the life-force is exhausted. One cannot introduce a 
restriction and say that one who has knowledge of the Five 
Fires invariably dies by day-time. Nor can it be said that those 
who (have knowledge of the Five Fires and) die during the 
night wait for the day (to leave the body), as there is another 
Vedic text which says, 'He goes to the sun as quick as 
thought". 9? 


Conducted by the Deity of the Day, they proceed to the 
Fortnight of the Waxing Moon. Conducted by the latter, they 
proceed to the Six Months of the Northern Passage of the Sun. 
The fact that the word ‘months’ is in the plural shows that 
there are six Deities of the Northern Passage of the Sun, 
forming a group. These six Deities conduct them from the Six 
Months to the Deity of the World of the Gods. From the 
World of the Gods, they reach the Sun (aditya), and from the 
Sun they reach Lightning, that is to say the Deity that adopts 
lightning. When they have reached the Deity of Lightning, a 
Being who dwells in the Worlds of Brahma, a ‘mental Being’, 
created by Brahma through his mind, comes up to them and 
conducts them to the world of Brahma. The mention of 
‘Worlds’ in the plural shows that there are higher and lower 
planes, in keeping with the fact that meditations vary in 
quality. Conducted by that Being, they dwell there in glory 
many years, that is, for many aeons or ‘ages of Brahma’. 
Having gone to the world of Brahma, they do not again return 
to the world of transmigratory life.’ 


e, 
~~ 


7. Yt has been shown that the exit (from the body) up to the 
point of departure is the same (in the case of all pious souls 
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proceeding to the Absolute indirectly by the “Path of the 
Gods’). But the actual journey is described. differently in 
different Vedic passages. For example, one passage which 
teaches that the subtle canals (nàdi) in the body are connected 
with the rays of the sun, says that the soul *mounts upwards 
on these self-same rays". Another passage makes ‘the flame’ 
the starting-point and says “They first reach the Flame and 
from thence the Day’.'” Another passage says, ‘Reaching this 
Path which is the passage of the gods, he goes to the World of 
Fire (agni)’.'”’ Another says, ‘When the soul leaves this world 
at death, it proceeds, verily, to: Wind (vayu)’.’” Yet another 


says, ‘Stainless, they proceed through the gate of the sun'.!? 


Here the doubt might arise as to whether all these paths 
were quite different, or whether they constituted one path with 
different phases. And one might begin by supposing that all 
these paths were different, first because they are taught in 
passages containing different subject-matter, and secondly 
because the meditations from which they are said to result are 
different. Again, the words ‘on these self-same rays’’” would 
be contradicted if the path depended on first reaching the 
Flame, as would the statement about the speed with which the 
pious soul goes, namely, *he goes to the sun as quickly as one 
could project the mind to the sun’.'” So all these paths must 
be regarded as quite different. 


To this the author of the Sütras replies, “On the Path that 
begins with the Flame'. Our position is that everyone who 
wishes to reach the Absolute (i.e. to attain to it indirectly 
through going a journey after the death of the body) must go 
by the Path that begins with the Flame. For the existence of 
this Path is familiar to all who are versed in these subjects. In 
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the section on the Knowledge of the Five Fires (paficagni- 
vidyà) a Path beginning with the Flame is mentioned as being 
the lot of those who practise this quite different form of 
meditation, as witness the text, ‘Those who meditate with faith 
on Hiranyagarbha' "6 

To this you might object that our account of the matter 
might be allowed to stand in those courses of prescribed Vedic 
meditations which were not explicitly taught to result in the 
traversing of any particular path after death. In their case, this 
Path beginning with the Flame might be possible. But how 
could this Path apply to those whom the Veda describes as 
traversing quite a different path after death? We reply that the 
objection might hold if the other paths traversed after death 
that are mentioned in the Veda were altogether different from 
the Path beginning with the Flame. But our own view is that 
we always have one self-same path mentioned, which leads to 
the world of Brahma, but which has many stages and which is 
referred to sometimes by one and sometimes by another of 
those stages. As we always recognize them as stages on one 
path, they can all be used to refer to each other mutually.'” 
Wherever the passages and contexts in which a particular 
meditation 1s taught are quite separate, the complete medita- 
tion in all its details as gathered from all the separate texts has 
to be understood each time any part of it is mentioned. And 
the same holds true of the Path as traversed by the soul after 
death."* Even if the meditations separately mentioned are 
taken as distinct and different, the Path is always the same, as 
one can always recognize one or the other stage of it, and the 
ultimate goal towards which it is proceeding is always the 
same. The same final result of attainment of the World of 
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Brahma is found in all the various texts such as, ‘They live for 
extremely long periods in the Worlds of Brahma’,'” ‘They 
live there for eternal ages’, ‘Such an one conquers and 
expands wherever Brahmà had conquered and expanded', and 
‘Whoso find this World of Brahma through the practice of the 


celibate spiritual life (brahmacarya)’.'®° 


As for the opponent’s earlier contention that the text, ‘(The 
soul) mounts upwards on these self-same rays'!?! would 
exclude the possibility of the soul attaining to the Flame and 
other stages on account of its specifying these self-same rays, 
we reply that this does not affect our position at all, as the 
phrase as a whole is concerned with affirming that the soul 
attains the rays, and the word 'self-same' cannot have the 
double function both of affirming that the soul attains the rays 
and also of denying that it attains the Flame and other stages 
on the Path. Hence the element of extra emphasis in the phrase 
should be taken only as affirming heartily attainment of the 
rays (and not as excluding the attainment of anything else). 
The mention of speed, too, forms no obstacle, as it is only 
meant to show that one attains to the Flame and the other 
stages quicker than one attains to other things, as one might 
say ‘one gets there in the twinkling of an eye’. 


Even the text ‘By neither of these two paths’, which 
refers to the third and evil state attained by those who fail to 
traverse either the path of the Ancestors or the Path of the 
Gods, shows (by its use of the dual number) that there is only 
one other path apart from the Path of the Ancestors, namely 
the Path of the Gods with its various stages beginning with 
that of the Flame. Sometimes this Path is mentioned in its full 
form containing all the stages beginning with the Flame, 
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sometimes it is referred to in curtailed form. And in such a 
case, the right method of interpretation is to fill out the 
curtailed references to bring them into line with the complete 
references. And this is another reason why the Sütra here says, 
‘By the Path beginning with the Flame, because this is 
recognized and familiar’. 


But what is the exact order in which the various stages of 
the path condition one another mutually? The Teacher 
compassionately enlightens us on the point. In the Kausitaki 
Upanishad the Path of the Gods is described as follows: 
‘Having attained to this Path of the Gods, he proceeds to the 
World of Fire (agni), to the World of Wind (vayu), to the 
World of Water (varuna), to the World of Indra, to the World 
of Brahma’.'** Since the words ‘Fire (agni) and ‘the Flame’ 
both mean burning, there is no problem here about where the 
Flame comes in the order. But Wind (vayu) 1s not mentioned 
at all on the Path when it is described as beginning with the 
Flame, so the question does arise where Wind ought to be 
placed. To understand the answer to this question, we must 
turn to the text, “They go to the Flame and from this to the 
Day and from the Day to the Waxing Lunar Fortnight and 
from this to the Six Months of the Northern Passage of the 
Sun and from these to the Year and from this to the Sun 
(aditya)’.'®° From this text it is clear that they reach the Wind 
after the Year and before the Sun. 


Why so? The author of the Sutras explains, in the words 
‘Such an one attains to the Wind (vayu) after attaining to the 
Year and before attaining to the Sun (aditya) because of the 
absence of specification at one place and the presence of 
specification at the other’. For the “World of the Wind’ is 
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mentioned (at Kausitaki Upanishad I.3) without specification, 
whereas in another text there is specification as follows, 
“When the soul (purusa) leaves this world at death it comes to 
the Wind and the Wind makes a hollow in itself like the 
hollow in the hub of a chariot-wheel and the soul passes 
upwards through this and reaches the Sun (aditya)'. 5 On 
account of this specification showing that the Wind comes 
immediately before the Sun, the Wind has to be inserted in the 
series between the Year and the Sun. 


But, you will ask, why is the Wind not inserted 
immediately after the Flame, seeing that in one passage!" it is 
specified as coming directly after Fire (agni)? True, the text 
‘Having attained to this Path of the Gods he proceeds to the 
World of Fire, to the World of the Wind, to the World of 
Water' has already been quoted. But we maintain that the 
various stages are merely enumerated one after the other 
pell-mell here, and that there is not a word to say that the 
order of enumeration corresponds to the actual order in which 
the soul proceeds from one stage to the next. The text is just 
enumerating the various stages to which the soul attains (as 
one might enumerate them in the order they occur to the 
memory rather than in the order in which they occur in actual 
fact). In the Brhadaranyaka text, on the other hand, a definite 
order and succession is implied when there is mention of the 
Wind offering a hollow the size of the hollow in the hub of a 
chariot-wheel through which the soul passes upwards and 
emerges into the World of the Sun (aditya). Hence the author 
of the Sütras was quite justified in saying (that the soul 
attained to the Wind after attaining to the Sun) ‘because of 
absence of specification at one place and the presence of 
specification at the other’. 
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The Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, too, says ‘From the (Six) 
Months (of the Northern Passage of the Sun) to the World of 
the Gods (deva-loka), from the World of the Gods to the Sun 
(àdityay.!? Here we must assume that the soul passes from 
the World of the Gods to the Wind, so that it passes directly 
from the Wind to the Sun. But when the author of the Sutras 
now Says 'Such an one attains to the Wind after attaining to 
the Year and before attaining to the Sun' he has the text from 
the Chandogya in mind.'? In this context, the Chandogya 
omits the World of the Gods and the Brhadaranyaka omits the 
Year from the series. Because both texts are authoritative 
pieces of revelation, both the World of the Gods and the Year 
have to be interpolated where they have been omitted. And the 
year has to be taken as coming before the World of the Gods 
on account of its direct connection with the Six Months. 


In the text “He goes from the Sun to the Moon, from the 
Moon to the Lightning’, Water (varuna) is to be inserted after 
this ‘Lightning’, on account of the text ‘He goes to the world 
of Varuna'.?? The World of Water belongs here as there is a 
connection between it and Lightning. For it 1s when great 
flashes of lightning are 1ssuing from the entrails of the clouds 
and dancing to the deep music of the thunder that the rain 
begins to fall. And there is the text, ‘People say “There is 
lightning and thunder, it will certainly rain", ?' while the fact 
that the deity Varuna presides over water (and rain) is well 
attested by the Veda and derivative literature alike. Indra and 
Prajapati must be placed after Lightning in the series, both on 
the strength of the order in which they are mentioned in the 
Kausitaki text and also because there 1s nowhere else they 
could go anyway. Varuna, Indra and Prajapati must also be 
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placed last because they are additions: no special place is 
allotted to them on the Path beginning with the Flame, which 
ends with Lightning. 


In regard to the Flame and other stages of the Path, there 
arises the question whether they are ‘Landmarks on the Path’ 
or ‘Places for Experiences’ or ‘Guides’. And one might prima 
facie suppose that they were Landmarks on the Path. One 
might suppose, that 1s, that one goes to the Flame and the rest 
in the same way as a person setting out to some town or 
village might be told. “You go from here to that mountain and 
from there to a certain banyan tree and from there to the river, 
where you will find your town or village'. When the text says, 
*From the Flame to the Day, from the Day to the Bright Lunar 
Fortnight (or Fortnight of the Waxing Moon)',?? it means, you 
will say, something of this kind. 


Or else you might take the line that the various stages on 
the Path were Places of Experience. For Fire (agni) and other 
stages are found connected in this context with the word 
‘world (loka)’ (meaning ‘realm of experience’) as at ‘He 
comes to the World of Fire (agni)'.?? And the word ‘world’ 
(loka) is used to mean the 'realm of experience' of particular 
classes of living beings, as in such a text as, ‘The World of 
Men, the World of the Ancestors and the World of the 
Gods’.'* And there is also the Brahmana text, ‘They (who 
perform rituals and prescribed symbolic meditations) become 
enmeshed in the Worlds of Day and Night’. It follows (on 
the prima facie view) that the various stages cannot be 
Guides, which is confirmed by the fact that they are not 
conscious beings. For in the world guides are men possessed 
of consciousness and intelligence appointed by the king to 
take people over difficult routes. 
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To all this we reply that the various stages are Guides, for 
there 1s an indication that this 1s so. For we have the text, 
‘From the Moon they go to Lightning. There is there a 
superhuman Being who conducts them on to the Absolute (in 
its lower form)'.P5 This text assumes it to be well-known that 
they are Guides. Nor can you retort that this reference to a 
superhuman Being who acts as guide 1s debarred (by the 
reference to ‘superhuman’) from referring to anything else (so 
that only the superhuman Being would be a guide), for the 
word ‘superhuman’ is only intended to negate any wrong 
impression that the Being was human. It could therefore quite 
well be meant to negate any wrong impression that the Beings 
(purusa) in the Flame and the rest, which acted as guides, 
were human. 


But a mere indication, you will say, proves nothing 
without a logical reason. For those on the Path beginning with 
the Flame have lost their physical bodies and, consequently, 
their senses and faculties are all closely confined and unable 
to act independently. Similarly the Flame and the rest, being 
non-conscious, are likewise incapable of independent action 
(i.e. can only act as instruments of some conscious agent who 
*wields' them). Hence we reason logically that there must be 
certain deities who are appointed to descend into the Flame 
and the rest and enable the journey to proceed. Even in the 

- world, drunkards and epileptics and the like find their senses 
and faculties blocked and are taken on their journey by others 
(by other conscious agents). 


A reason why the Flame and the rest cannot be landmarks 
on the Path is that they are not all regularly present. One who 
dies at night cannot pass immediately to the Day. And we 
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have already seen that there is no question of waiting.” But 
if by ‘the Flame’ and the rest we understand deities, these are 
ever-present and the difficulty does not arise. And the fact that 
the deities are referred to as the Flame and the rest is explic- 
able if the deities have appropriated those entities. Nor do 
such expressions as ‘He goes from the Flame to the Day’ 
militate against the various stages of the journey being taken 
as themselves guides and conductors. For the expression could 
mean ‘He reaches the Day through the instrumentality of the 
Flame',** and this would mean that he later reached the Bright 
Lunar Fortnight through the instrumentality of the Day. Even 
in ordinary worldly experience, one receives directions of a 
similar kind about guides whom one knows. People may go 
first to Balavarman and from him (1.e. through his guidance) 
to Jayasimha and from him (i.e. through his guidance) to 
Krsnagupta. Further, the beginning of the teaching speaks 
only of some relationship between the various stages of the 
journey, without specifying the nature of the relation — as 
when it says, ‘They (who meditate) pass into the Flame (at 
death)’.'” But at the conclusion it is said, ‘He takes them to 
the world of Brahma’, showing that the relation between the 
stages was one in which each was a Guide leading to the 
succeeding one. And (since no specification of the nature of 
the relation is offered at the beginning) one must assume that 
this was the idea meant at the beginning of the teaching too. 
And the voyagers could not have any enjoyments on the way, 
from the very fact of their senses being blocked. But the 
stages may be called ‘worlds’ even in reference to voyagers 
through them who cannot enjoy any experience in them, 
because they are places of experience for others who dwell 
there permanently. So one has to understand the meaning to be 
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that, on this Path, after one has attained to the World over 
which Fire (agni) presides one is conveyed further by Fire, 
and that after one has attained the World over which the Wind 
(vayu) presides one is led further by the Wind. 


But, you might ask, on the view that the various stages are 
really deities conveying those on this Path further on, how 
could Varuna, Indra and Prajápati form part of the series? For 
they are interpolated as coming after Lightning, and yet there 
is a text which says that it 1s the same one superhuman Being 
who conveys the souls all the way from Lightning to the 
World of Brahma. To this the author of the Sutras replies that 
we have to understand that they attained to the World of 
Brahma through the superhuman Being who appears next after 
Lightning and operates in the Worlds of Varuna, Indra and 
Prajapati alike. For there is a text which shows that he alone 
is the one who conducts them, namely ‘That superhuman 
Being goes up to them in the realm of Lightning and conducts 
them to the World of Brahmà'.?! As for Varuna, Indra and 
Prajápati, it has to be understood that they help in some way, 
either by removing obstacles or by giving positive assistance. 
So it was but right to say that the Flame and the rest are 
deities who convey the soul on its course. 


Next we examine the text, ‘He leads them to the Absolute 
(brahman)’.””? Does it mean the Absolute in its form as effect, 
or does it mean the Absolute in its supreme or true form, not 
subject to modification? The doubt arises because on the one 
hand the word ‘Absolute’ is used, whereas the text on the 
other hand mentions ‘reaching’ it?” The Teacher Badari holds 
that the superhuman Being conveys his charges to the Abso- 
lute in its lower (apara) form, associated with finite qualities 
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(saguna). This is because the Absolute in its form as effect has 
a particular position and so can be ‘reached’. But one cannot 
conceive ‘goerhood’ or *being-gone-to' or ‘the-act-of-going’ 
in relation to the Absolute in its highest form, for the Absolute 
in this form is all-pervasive and is also the inmost Self of the 


goer.?* 


There is another text, ‘They live for extremely long 
periods in the Worlds of Brahmà',"5 which must refer to the 
Absolute in its form as effect, because, as the author of the 
Sütras says, it is presented as something distinct. The Absolute 
in its supreme form cannot be made to undergo differentiation 
through application of the plural number," while the Absolute 
in its form as effect can accept the plural, as it is subject to 
modification. The word *world', too, can only apply within the 
realm of modification. It may be applied directly to a realm of 
experience which 1s subject to being ‘entered’. When it 1s 
applied to the Absolute in its supreme form, as in the text 
‘This is the world of the Absolute, O Emperor’,”” that implies 
metaphorical speech usage. The distinction between souls 
living somewhere and the place where they live (in the 
above-quoted text ‘they live for extremely long periods in the 
Worlds of Brahma’) cannot involve the Absolute in its 
supreme form. Hence it is to the Absolute in its form as effect 
that this ‘leading’ takes place. 


Now it might be thought that the term ‘the Absolute’ 
(brahman) could not apply to anything that was an effect. For 
it has already been shown in the opening Sütra of the Brahma 
Sütras that the Absolute is the cause of the rise, maintenance 
and withdrawal of the entire universe. This doubt the author 
of the Sutras rejects with the word ‘But’. One may use the 
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word ‘Absolute’ to designate the Absolute in its lower form 
without contradiction, because the latter is similar to the 
Absolute in its supreme form. For the orthodox doctrine is that 
it is the Absolute in its supreme form itself which is really 
being taught (i.e. when the Absolute in its form as effect is 
overtly being taught), in a few places only, and on the basis of 
association with apparent adjuncts (upadhi), and for the sake 
of meditation. It then has characteristics such as ‘being 
composed of mind'?* and others. As such, it becomes known 


as the Absolute in its ‘lower form’. 


Here you might object that 1f it were only the Absolute in 
its form as effect that were attained, the text saying that there 
is no return from it would become indefensible. For eternal 
and changeless existence is not possible outside the Absolute. 
And the Veda does declare that those who go forth on the Path 
of the Gods do not return to the whirlpool of human life.?!? 
They do not have to return here, as is also the case in the text, 
‘Going up by that, he attains immortality? ?!! 

Against this we reply as follows. When (towards the end 
of the world-period) the dissolution of the Absolute in its form 
as effect 1s at hand, they (the souls who have attained to it), 
having attained to right knowledge in the World of Brahma, 
proceed, together with Hiranyagarbha,?" the overseer of that 
world, to (as the author of the Sutras puts it) ‘something 
higher’. And that ‘something higher’ is the supremely pure 
‘Highest Abode of Visnu’. Thus a liberation by stages (krama- 
mukti) has to be assumed, on account of the mention of 
non-return and other circumstances in certain Vedic texts.?? 
For we have already explained how attainment of the Absolute 
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in its supreme form is not strictly possible by a method that 
involves a journey. 


The derivative literature also supports this view: “When 
Cosmic Dissolution has come and Hiranyagarbha's days are 
at an end, then they all enter the supreme state along with 
Brahma, having realized the Self.” 


This, then, is the settled conclusion. But what is the prima 
facie view against which it is being established, given in the 
Sütras which follow the Sütra that has given the final view in 
the words ‘Badari avers that it is the Absolute as effect that is 
meant, as in this context the mention of going is 
appropriate'??? The Sütras themselves now give the answer to 
this question. They say, ‘Jaimini (taught that it was) the 
Supreme, for that is the literal meaning’. By this they mean 
that Jaimini thought that the text *He (the superhuman Being) 
conducts them on to the Absolute"?! referred to the Absolute 
in its supreme form. And they add that the reason is that the 
term ‘Brahman’ refers primarily to the Absolute in its supreme 
form, and only metaphorically to the Absolute in its lower 
form (as effect), while the primary meaning is always to be 
preferred to the metaphorical one (in interpreting a term in the 
Veda, unless there is some reason to show that the primary 
meaning 1s impossible). 


The supporters of this (Jaimini's) view claim that the Veda 
itself shows that immortality can result from ‘going’, in the 
text ‘Going up through that one becomes immortal' ? And 
immortality is possible only in the case of the Absolute in its 
supreme form and not in its form as effect, the latter being 
subject to inevitable destruction, as we know from the text, 
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‘But where one sees anything else, that is limited, that is 
mortal' ?* And we find this same ‘going’ mentioned in the 
Katha Upanishad with reference to the Absolute in its supreme 
form, as we know from the fact of the topic (of the Absolute 
in its supreme form) having been introduced in the words 
‘Other than good, other than evil'?? and no other topic of 
meditation (such as would change the topic of the Absolute in 
its lower form) is introduced afterwards.... 


This view, however, is wrong. For the Absolute is not 
susceptible of being ‘gone to’, as there are texts like ‘All- 
pervading, within all, the Self of all?” which specify all- 
pervasiveness and so render it impossible that anyone should 
‘go’ to it. For it is recognized in the world that when there is 
‘going’, that which goes must be different from that which it 
goes to. 


You might object that in worldly experience one who has 
already gone to some place may still have going to do if he is 
to reach another part of it. A person already on the earth, for 
instance, may 'go to' the earth if he goes to a different part of 
it. It is also seen that a child has to ‘attain’ to his own nature 
as a grown-up at a later time, even though he is never different 
from his own nature. Why should it not be possible to ‘attain’ 
the Absolute in some such sense as this, seeing that it is 
‘possessed of all powers’? 


But this objection is wrong, as all distinctions are denied 
of the Absolute in such texts as ‘partless, actionless, at rest, 
faultless, stainless'.??' Such texts of the Veda??? and derivative 
literature preclude any possibility of attributing particularities 
of space or time to the highest Self, so that there can be no 
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‘going’ or ‘attaining’ to it in the way that one goes to a 
different part of the place one is in or attains to another age of 
life. Such a possibility is open in the case of places and stages 
of life, as places have particular parts, and stages of life 
particular different states... 


But if the texts speaking of ‘going’ do not refer to any 
journey to the Absolute in its highest form, what do they refer 
to? We reply that they refer to the Path of Meditation on the 
Absolute as associated with qualities. A journey, for instance, 
is referred to in the context of the Meditation on the Five 
Fires? in the Meditation on the Couch (Amitaujas),””* in the 
Meditation on Vaisvanara.”° There are, of course, some 
passages in which a journey is mentioned in relation to the 
Absolute such as those beginning ‘The Vital Energy is the 
Absolute, joy is the Absolute, the ether is the Absolute ?5 and 
"Here in this city of the Absolute (1.e. in this body) is a house 
in the form of a small lotus." But here ‘going’ is possible 
because the subject-matter is meditation on the Absolute as 
associated with qualities, as the reference to such qualities as 
‘bountifulness’ and ‘possession of true desires??? shows. On 
the other hand, no Vedic text speaks of ‘going’ when the 
context 1s that of teaching the Absolute in its supreme form. 
In fact all possibility of ‘going’ is denied in this context in the 


text ‘His Vital Energy does not depart upwards’.””° 


What then are we to make of such texts as ‘The knower of 
the Absolute reaches the supreme’? Here it is true that a 
word like ‘reaching’ implies going. But, as has already heen 
explained, there is here no question of attaining a new spatial 
position. The reference is therefore only to right apprehension 
of one’s own true nature, and it is called ‘reaching’ because it 
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implies the destruction of name and form set up by nescience. 
One has to understand this text in the light of such other texts 
as ‘Being already the Absolute, he yet (in some sense) attains 
the Absolute’.??? 


(And these texts refer to one who already knows the 
Absolute), so what possible purpose could there be in 
speaking of a ‘going’ to the Absolute in its supreme form? 
Could it be to promote delight or to promote recollection? He 
who knows the Absolute would not find that his delight in the 
Absolute was in any way promoted by a statement about 
‘going there’, as he is already familiar with the Absolute 
through self-luminous direct knowledge. Nor can knowledge 
which bears on the eternally present supreme good and has no 
further goal to aim at be in anyway connected with recollec- 
tion of any act of going. Hence ‘going’ refers to the Absolute 
in its lower form. It is because people do not always 
distinguish between the higher and lower form of the Absolute 
that they incorrectly attribute the texts about ‘going’, which 
really refer to the lower Absolute, as if they were texts about 
the Absolute in its supreme form. 


Are there then (in some sense) two Absolutes, a supreme 
(para) and a lower (apara)? Yes, certainly there are, as is 
shown by such texts as ‘O Satyakama, OM is verily both the 
supreme and the lower Absolute’.“* What, then, is the 
supreme Absolute, and what the lower? We reply: wherever 
all particularities arising from name and form and the rest set 
up by nescience are negated, and negative terms like ‘not 
gross’ etc., are used, there the Absolute in its supreme form is 
being taught. When that same Absolute is declared, for 
purposes of meditation, to be characterized by some particular 
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attribute of name and form and the rest, as in such words as 
‘made up of mind, having the Vital Energy for its body, of the 
nature of effulgent light',?? there we have the lower Absolute. 


But will not this contradict the texts which say that the 
Absolute is ‘without a second’? No. Any such contention fails 
because the distinction depends on mere adjuncts of name and 
form set up by nescience. And the text near the instructions 
about meditation on the lower Absolute, beginning ‘If he is 
desirous of the World of the Ancestors'? states a fruit for the 
meditation that lies within the realm of transmigratory life — 
namely, overseership of the universe. For the nescience of 
such an one will not have been brought to an end. Since he is 
bound to a particular spatial position, there is nothing 
contradictory in supposing him to ‘go’ to attain this fruit. We 
have already explained this in commenting on the Sütra ‘The 
soul is spoken of in this way because it is considered pre- 


dominantly under the qualities of the intellect. 


Hence we conclude that the only view that stands is that 
conveyed in the Sütra ‘Badari holds that the superhuman 
Being conveys his charges to the Absolute in its lower form 
as effect'.?* The Sūtra ‘Jaimini thinks that it is the Absolute 
in its supreme form that is meant, since that is the primary 
meaning of the word *Brahman"'?" should be seen to present 
a mere semblance of an alternative view to help deepen the 
student's understanding of the questions involved. 


It is established, therefore, that ‘going’ implies going to 
the Absolute in its form as effect, not in its supreme form. 
Now the question is raised: Does the superhuman Being take 
without qualifications a// those who take their stand on the 
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Absolute in its form as effect, or does he only take a few of 
them? And one might initially suppose that all persons (who 
had spiritual knowledge gained through prescribed meditations 
on the ritual), apart from those who knew the Absolute in its 
supreme form, might go to the World of Brahmi. For this is 
suggested by the Sutra “All meditations without restriction 
(lead to the Path of the Gods)’. ?? It is to oppose this idea that 
the present Sütra gives the specification “Those who do not 
use images and symbols'?? It begins, ‘The Teacher 
Badarayana*” holds that the superhuman Being conducts all 
others who meditate on the Absolute in its form as effect to 
the World of Brahma, excepting only those who depend on 
images and symbols’. Nor is there anything wrong in 
accepting such a distinction, the Sütra argues, as the rule about 
‘All meditations without restriction (lead to the Path of the 
Gods)’ properly refers to those meditations only which are not 
directed to images and symbols. (And, argues the Sütra), the 
principle *Whoso wills the Absolute attains the Absolute’ 
supports the distinction. For it is quite comprehensible that he 
who wills the Absolute should acquire the glorious condition 
of the Absolute, as we have the Vedic text, ‘In whatever way 
one meditates on Him, one becomes that’.“! But in meditation 
on images and symbols this will to attain the Absolute is not 
present, as here it is the image or symbol that is the primary 
object of meditation. 


But does the Veda teach that even he who has no will to 
attain the Absolute attains the Absolute? For we find in the 
passages on Meditation on the Five Fires such a text as ‘He 
conducts them to the Absolute’.“? We can admit that this is so 
in cases where the text goes out of its way to emphasize it. 
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But where no such special direction is forthcoming, the 
general rule, based on the principle of the will to attain the 
Absolute, holds — namely, that only those who will to attain 
the Absolute do attain it, and no one else.” 


4. Supernormal Powers on the Indirect Path 


The last chapter of the last Book of the Brahma Sütras includes 
some accounts of supernormal powers that come to men practising 
the upanishadic meditations. As Sankara classes these phenomena 
as occurrences pertaining to the gradual or deferred path to release, 
his account of them is placed here. The second Extract is in fact the 
closing passage of Sankara’s Brahma Sütra Commentary. 


TEXTS ON SUPERNORMAL POWERS 
ON THE INDIRECT PATH 


1. It has been declared that the liberated man has a physical 
body in the words, ‘Jaimini taught that the liberated man had 
a body and organs, because of the mention of choice’. In 
this connection, do we have mention of the projection of 
soulless automatons like wooden puppets? Or are they 
ensouled bodies like ours? And one might initially suppose 
that, since neither the mind nor the soul can be divided up, 
they would be joined to one body only, while the other bodies 
would be soulless. 


Against this, the author of the Sütras says, ‘Their entry 
(into their multiple bodies) is like that of a light". That is, it is 
like the case of a single light which becomes many lights 
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through its power of self-multiplication. In the same way, the 
one man of knowledge is possessed of supernormal powers 
and becomes many, entering all the bodies that he projects. 
We know this because the Veda tells us he becomes many in 
such passages as ‘He becomes unitary, he becomes three-fold, 
he becomes five-fold, he becomes seven-fold, he becomes 
nine-fold’.**° This text is inexplicable on the assumption that 
the bodies are inanimate puppets or on the assumption that 
they are animated by souls other than that of the man of 
knowledge himself. Nor can inanimate bodies engage in 
activity of any kind. 


As for the objection that because the mind and the soul are 
not capable of division they cannot be joined to more than one 
body at the same time — this presents no difficulty. For the 
man of knowledge projects bodies with minds that follow his 
own mind through his power of being able to bring his mere 
wishes to fruition. And once he has projected them he can 
unite them with an animating soul through dividing his own 
soul on the basis of external adjuncts. And this is exactly the 
same procedure as that which is mentioned in the treatises on 
Yoga, which say that the Yogins can unite themselves with 
more than one body 7 


But how can one accept that the liberated person could 
have supernormal powers enabling him to enter various bodies 
when there are passages in the Veda which deny that he has 
any particular knowledge, such as ‘What then, should he 
know, and with what?', *But no other thing apart from that 
exists that he should know anything as separate from that’ and 
*He becomes (transparent like) water, the One, the Seer, 
without a second??? 
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To this the author of the Sütra replies as follows. In his 
reply, the word ‘svapyayah’ refers to dreamless sleep. This is 
on the basis of the Vedic text ‘He goes to his own Self (svam 
apito) and therefore they say “he sleeps" (svapiti)’.“* And by 
the word ‘sampattih’ the author of the Sütras means realization 
of one's true transcendent state (kaivalya), in consonance with 
the Vedic text ‘Being already the Absolute, he “attains to” the 
Absolute’. And the Sūtra says that absence of all 
particularized consciousness is predicated of both these two 
states (avastha). 


How do we know this? Because the Upanishad makes 
clear statements in this regard, as we see from such texts as 
*He arose from these elements and is destroyed with them. 
There is no consciousness after death’, ‘But when all this has 
become his Self (then what should he see and with what?)', 
‘When he is asleep and has no desire and dreams no dream’ ^? 
But the present passage in the Sutras is not treating of this. It 
is treating of the state that results like heaven and realization 
of one’s identity with deities, from maturation of one’s 
meditation on the Absolute as associated with limited form. 
And it 1s to this state (of maturation of meditation on the 
Absolute as associated with limited form and not to the state 
of direct and immediate liberation) that this supreme power (of 
projecting bodies and entering into them) is attributed. So 
there are no difficulties. 


What then is the case with those who, together with their 
minds, attain proximity to the Lord through meditation on the 
Absolute as associated with limited forms? Does their 
sovereign power admit of limits or does it not? And one might 
initially suppose that it was limitless. For we have such texts 
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as ‘He attains spiritual sovereignty’, ‘All the gods bring him 
tribute’ and ‘They become able to move at will in all the 
worlds’.”*! 

Against this the Sütra runs, ‘Except the government of the 
universe’. The liberated ones”? have every supernormal power 
from that of voluntarily assuming a very small form 
onwards,’ except that of governing the universe. The power 
of governing the universe belongs to the ever-perfect Lord 
alone. For He is, as the author of the Sūtra puts it, ‘The one 
under discussion in the texts where the government of the 
universe crops up',?* whereas other beings are not the main 
topic in these passages. Only the supreme Lord has the right 
to govern the universe, for creation, maintenance and 
dissolution of the universe are only taught when He is the 
chief topic under discussion. Also because He 1s associated 
with the word ‘eternal’, whereas the supernormal powers of 
others, such as that of making their bodies minute and the like, 
are taught as having to be preceded by enquiry and search.” 
In this sense, too, the others are remote from government of 
the universe. Moreover, because they each have a mind, they 
could each be of a different mind. There could be a conflict, 
where one wanted to keep the universe in being while another 
wanted to withdraw it. Since this conflict could be removed 
only if other wills conform to one will, it follows that all 
others must obey the will of the supreme Lord. 


The next opinion which the author of the Sütras has to 
refute 1s that which says that the sovereign power of those 
who have acquired knowledge is limitless, because there are 
texts such as ‘He attains spiritual sovereignty’? which 
directly proclaim this to be the fact. This opinion, however, 
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constitutes no serious objection, for the reference is to the one 
who controls all, abiding in the disc of the sun. The supreme 
Lord abides in the disc of the sun and other special abodes and 
controls all. This ‘attaining to spiritual sovereignty’ occurs 
under his control, which is why the text says immediately 
afterwards, ‘He attains to the Lord of Mind'.?" What this 
amounts to is that the lord of all minds is He who was 
ordained before them, the Lord; and the soul (eventually) 
attains to Him. It is in this sense that it is said immediately 
afterwards that the soul becomes the lord of speech, lord of 
hearing, lord of understanding.”* In the same way, the 
passages mentioning other superhuman powers of the Lord 
must somehow or other be construed so that they are seen to 
arise under the control of the eternally perfect Lord.” 


e. 
«X 


2. Well, you might think that if this were so, the supernormal 
powers (of the man of knowledge) will be a matter of degree 
and hence non-eternal, so that the man who acquired them 
would have to return to earth. To this the holy Teacher 


Badarayana* makes the following reply. 


There are those who go to the world of Brahma as 
described in the Veda by the Path of the Gods, which has its 
stages beginning with that of the Flame, and is associated with 
the subtle bodily canals and the rays of the sun.”! Of the 
World of Brahma it is said, ‘Ara and Nya are two oceans in 
the World of Brahma, the third heaven from here. And there 
is the lake Airammadiya and the Fig Tree showering Soma 
and the fortress of Brahma called Aparajita and a golden 
palace made by Brahma himself’. And it has been described 
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in different ways in various places in the verse and prose of 
the Veda. Those who attain to that world do not return to this 
world after enjoying the experiences allotted to them, while 
those who proceed to the World of the Moon do return. 


How do we know this? On account of such texts as, 
‘Passing upwards by means of that, he attains immortality’, 
"They do not return’, ‘Those who proceed by this Path do not 
return to the human whirlpool', *He reaches the Worlds of 
Brahma, he does not return "9 Although their supernormal 
powers come to an end, yet it is stated in the text that they do 
not return to earth, as has been shown in the Sūtra, ‘When the 
universe dissolves (at the end of the world-period) he proceeds 
higher, in company with the Lord of that World (ie. 
Brahmà)'?$^ They do not return because their ignorance 
becomes destroyed by right knowledge and they become 
established in that dissolution of the individual personality 
(nirvana) which is the eternally true fact (nitya-siddha). It is 
through conversion to this ideal that even those who resort to 
the Absolute as associated with finite forms can avoid 
returning to the earth. 


The Sūtra repeats twice the words ‘They do not return, 
because this is what the Veda teaches’ to show that this is the 
end of the Brahma Sütras."9 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV 


References to Extracts are in bold type 


Above, Vol.V, 3I2f. 
Ibid. 


B.S.Bh. IILiii.I (ad fin), IlLiii.33 (ad fin.), IILiii.44 (ad fin.), 
III iii.50 (ad fin.). 


Chapter XV, section 2. 

Aitareya Bráhmana III viii. 1. 
Ibid. 

Chand. V.vii.1, see also V viii. I. 
B.S.Bh. I.i.4. 


Govindananda instances: ‘Name is the Absolute’ (Chand. VII. 
15) as an example of symbolic meditation (pratika-upasana) 
leading to the explicitly stated worldly reward of acquiring the 
power to go wherever one wills; meditations like that on the 
Absolute present in the ether of the cave of the heart (B.S. 
Lin.14-21, Chand. VIILi.lff) which lead to gradual release, 
krama-mukti; meditations (dhyana) on the Udgitha and other 
texts in the ritual which lead to the enhancement of merit 
arising from the performance of the ritual. 


Untraced. 

Chand. Ill.xiv.1. 

Bh.G. VIII.6. 

Aitareya Aranyaka ILiii.2. I. 
Bh.G. X.41. 

B.S. 11.20-21. 

Occurring at Chand. I.vi.6. 
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B.S. 11.22, cp. B.S.Bh. 1.1.22 ad fin. The phrase ‘kham brahma’ 
(Brhad. V.i.1), literally “Brahman is the ether’, is widely 
interpreted today as ‘All is Brahman’, and is used as a theme 
of affirmation and meditation. Sankara’s interpretation is not 
fundamentally at variance with this, but is more complex. See 
Brhad.Bh. V.i.1, trans. Madhavananda, 562f. 


That is, whether the text is not simply stating the nature of a 
conditioned form of the Absolute as such. 


B.S.Bh. Li.11. 


Le. in the early parts of Chand. from the beginning up to the 
end of the fifth chapter. 


Chand. III xiv.2. 


That is, they have to be given in private, preferably away from 
human settlements and in the open forest, and only to qualified 
and disciplined students. 


That is, as opposed to the physically performed ritual. 


Which might be said to begin with the teachings of Uddalaka 
to his son Svetaketu at the beginning of the sixth chapter. 


Chand. Bh. I.i.1 (introduction). 


What would in later times have been called the Upàsana 
Kanda. 


Brhad. IV.i.2. 

Brhad. IILix.20. Brhad. Bh. I.iii.9. 
Viz. the Upasana Kanda. 

Chand. IIL xiv.2. 

Chand. IV.x.4. 

Chand. VIILi.5. 
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33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


47 


48 
49 
50 


Le. without necessarily adhering to one ritual, also applicable 
in the case of the meditations. 


Chand. IIL.xiv.4. 

Brhad. IV 1.3. 

Bh.G. VIIL6. 

B.S.Bh. IILiii.59. 

Chand. IILxviii.1, IILxix. 1, VILI.5. 


As long as one is obeying instructions one is an agent. It is 
contradictory to identify oneself with the Absolute through a 
symbol while one is still affirming in practice that one is an 
agent. 


B.S.Bh. IV.i.4. 

Chand. IILxix. I, Kausitaki II.2, Brhad. V.vii.1. 

The immediately preceding Extract. 

‘The pot is (now) clay’ would mean the pot was destroyed. 
Cp. Katha 11.7. 

Reading utkrsta-drstes tesv adhyasat. 


Le. they cannot be statements of the form ‘The sun is the 
Absolute' as the sun and the Absolute, as such, are clearly 
different. 


The word ‘iti’ (as) 1s also present at Chand. IILxix. I, Kausitaki 
II.2 and Brhad. V.vii.], the three places mentioned above. 


Chand. IILxix.4, VILii.2, VILiv.3. 
See above, Vol.IT, 49ff. 


Chand. Liii.1. Certain parts of the ritual in its more elaborate 
form, especially the pressing of the soma plant, were accom- 
panied by hymns (stotra) sung by the Udgatr priests of the 
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Sama Veda tradition, and the Chandogya Upanishad is amongst 
the texts handed down by these priests. Each hymn was divided 
into five sections, of which the Udgitha was the third. 
Sometimes the syllable OM was inserted before the Udgitha, 
and at Chand. Li.1, OM is identified with the Udgitha on this 
ground. See Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's, 66ff. 


Chand. ILii.l. Five parts of the cosmos and five parts of the 
Sama Veda are mentioned. The question is being raised 
whether it is the parts of the Sama Veda that have to be 
meditated on as the parts of the cosmos or vice versa. 


Chand. IILvii. 1. On the ‘five parts’ and the ‘seven parts’ of the 
Sama Veda, cp. Deussen Joc. cit. 


Chand. Lvi.1. 
Chand. VIILi.5, VIII. vii.1, Brhad. [V.i1.21. 
Chand. Lvi.1. 


Whereas no advantage could be expected from meditating on 
the sun as the Udgitha, because the sun is not a part of the 
sacrificial ritual leading to merit. 


In this case, of the identity of the Udgitha with OM. Deussen, 
Op. cit. p.67. The word used for 'secret correspondences' here 
is ‘upanishad’. Proof of the early use of the word in this sense 
is given at Silburn, 62. 


Chand. 1.1.10. 


Chand. ILii.1. Cp. the previous reference earlier in the present 
Extract. 


In the course of a certain sacrifice, the sacrificer is enjoined to 
fetch a milk-pail if he wants cattle. It seems as if the milk-pail 
would directly serve the sacrificer by being the occasion for his 
receiving cattle. But the P.M. decides that it is the fetching and 
not the pail that contributes to the sacrificer’s future welfare, 
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61 
62 
63 
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66 
67 
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and that it does so as a ritualistic act forming a subordinate part 
of the larger sacrifice in which he is engaged. Cp. Apa Deva, 
trans. Edgerton, 141. Here, the meditations would seem at first 
sight to bear their own fruit. But on the analogy of the milk- 
pail injunction, it turns out that they can only be performed by 
a qualified agent performing some Vedic sacrifice, and that 
their good results arise not directly and independently from 
themselves but through their enhancing the merit arising from 
the ritualistic sacrifice. 


Chand. [.i.1 and 1.1.10. 
Chand. Iiii. 1 ff. 
Chand. [.vi.1. 


Anandagiri instances ‘the chestnut is trotting’ (for ‘the chestnut 
horse is trotting’) as close, and ‘fire is reciting the texts’ (for 
‘the fiery student is reciting the texts’) as remote. 


Where a meditation is expressed in the words ‘This (earth) is 
the Rk’, one might either meditate on the earth as the Rk or on 
the Rk as the earth. Sankara says that the insertion of the word 
‘eva’ (verily) immediately after the word ‘this’ (earth) shows 
that it is the Rk that has to be meditated on as the earth. Had 
the word ‘eva’ been placed immediately after the word ‘Rk’ it 
would have meant that the earth had to be meditated on as the 
Rk. 


Chand. I.vii.9. 

B.S.Bh. IV.i.5-6. 

At B.S.Bh. IV.1.1. 

Brhad. IV.iv.2. 

Prasna Il1.10. 

See Brhad. IV.iv.3, discussed above, VoL. V, 37f. 
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$.B. X vi3.l. 

Bh.G. VIIL6 and 10. 

Chand. IILxvii.6. B.S.Bh. IV.i.12. 
Cp. above, Vol II, 184f. 


The subtle canal whereby the soul passes out through the 
crown of the head at death. Cp. above, Vol.V, 59. 


Chand. VI.ii.1 and VILxxv.2: ie. ‘all this’ (the world) is not 
self-existent and is in fact nothing but an appearance of the 
transcendent, immutable principle of reality, the Self. 


The translation follows the avidyadi-sesa of the A.S.S. text, 
although Anandagiri’s Commentary printed below it reads 
avidya-visesa. The ‘remnant of nescience' (avidya-sesa, avidyà- 
lesa, avidya-samskara), which accompanies the man of 
enlightenment and provides for his empirical experiences until 
the death of the body, is referred to by Sankara at B.S.Bh. 
IV.i.15 (Gambhirananda, 840), though at Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.48 
he refutes the doctrine, using the same example to refute it as 
he uses to establish it at B.S.Bh. IV..15 — that of a person 
cured of a disease causing him to see the one moon as many. 
In the one case the impressions of his former erroneous 
experience are taken as abolished once and for all (like the 
illusions of a man cured of squinting), in the other as persisting 
for a time (equally ‘like the illusions of a man cured of 
squinting’). Somehow the former erroneous impressions linger 
on, though weakly, in the memory. Here in the present Extract, 
the ‘etc.’ of ‘nescience, etc.” probably refers to egoism, 
attachment, aversion and clinging to life as mentioned along 
with nescience at Yoga Sūtra II.3. This is how the phrasc 
avidyadi-dosa (defects such as nescience, etc.) is explained by 
Anandagiri at Chand. Bh. III.xiv.2. 


Chand. Bh. VIILi.1. 
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Suresvara explains that this state is not equivalent to liberation, 
being a result obtained from meditation and rituals, and hence 
impermanent, B.B.V. Lv.341. 


Brhad. Bh. I.v.20. 
Brhad. Bh. I.v.23. 


Mahar, here identified with Hiranyagarbha, 1s one of the seven 
‘worlds’ or planes of divine consciousness which begin with 
*Bhür'. The names of these worlds, considered mystically as 
invocations of the deities presiding over them, are called 
*vyahrtis', a word that could here be translated ‘invocations’ or 
‘invocatory words’. From the physical standpoint, Bhür is the 
earth on which we stand, Bhuvah is the space between the 
earth and the 'roof' of the sky, the space where the gods and 
heavenly beings move about, while Svah is the immobile, 
infinite sea of light beyond the roof of the sky. In this 
particular text, *Bhür' is presided over by the fire-deity, Agni, 
Bhuvah by the wind deity, Vayu, and Svah by the deity of the 
sun. Cp. below, Notes 90 and 91. 


The Salagrama is a black ammonite stone found by the 
Gandaki river north of Patna. It is worshipped in its natural 
state as a symbol of Visnu. 


See below. 


Through a feeling of identification — an intuitive, self- 
identifying kind of knowledge, not a rational subject-object 
kind of knowledge. 


The name of the great Vedic deity is used here to indicate the 
Self. 


Sac remarks that this nàdi is also referred to at Katha ILiii.16, 
Prasna HI.7 and Chand. VIII.vi.6. The reference is not to Hatha 
Yoga treatises as we know them, for they trace the susumnà, 
not (in the upanishadic manner) as running up from the heart. 
but from the base of the spine. 
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The word for ‘spiral out’ is ‘vivartate’, which Sankara takes 
over from the upanishadic text under comment. ‘Vivartate’ and 
“Vivarta’ did not originally have any connotation of illusion. 
We do not find either of them used to mean illusory change as 
contrasted with ‘empirically real’ change, or with change in 
which the effect is of the same reality-grade as its cause, in the 
writings of Sankara and Suresvara. Cp. above, Vol.Il, Chapter 
V, Note 86. 


There is a distinction between three worlds with Agni presiding 
over this world here below at S.B. XLii.3.1, cp. Oldenberg, 
56f. 


*Suvah' is an alternative form of ‘svah’. The same three deities 
are assigned to the same three worlds at $.B. XLii.3.1. The 
reference here is to successive courses of meditation (upasana). 


The text says ‘brahman’ throughout, meaning the ‘lower 
Brahman’, Hiranyagarbha. 


Not absolute sovereignty, but the sovereignty of the god in the 
disk of the sun. Here he enjoys all powers except those of 
projecting, maintaining and withdrawing the universe. Cp. 
B.S.Bh. IV.iv.17, 18. Sac. 


mürtàmürta, cp. Brhad. ILiii. 1 ff. 

Sac connects this with a passage of Brhad. Bh. liv.2 (trans. 
Madhavananda, 67f.) 

Cp. above, towards the beginning of the Extract. 

A metre of 5 feet having 8 syllables each. 


It has five necessary factors — the sacrificer, his wife, his son, 
divine wealth (merit arising from meditation on the symbolic 
significance of the ritual) and worldly wealth (needed to 
assemble the materials required for the physical performance 
of the sacrifice). 
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99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
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112 
113 


114 
I15 
116 


Brhad. Liv. I7. 

Taken as ‘Virat’, or the totality of matter. 

Skin, flesh, muscle, bone and marrow. 

Reading upalabhate with Sac. 

Taitt. Bh. 1.6 and 7. 

Katha ILiii.I4. 

Brhad. IV.iv.6. 

Katha L1.13ff. 

Generic for a very large number, cp. Chand. Bh. VIII.vi.6. Sac. 
Cp. Note 88 above. 

The process is described in more detail at Bh.G.Bh. VIII.10. 
V.P. ILviii.97, quoted also below, cp. Notes 125, 132 and 164. 


Le. at the time of the dissolution of the world of Brahma at the 
end of the world-period. 


As described in Chand. VIII.v.3 and 4. Sac. 


The subtle canal called the Susumnà, as understood in the 
upanishadic manner by Sankara, leads up from the heart centre 
out through the crown of the head and on to Satya Loka or the 
World of Brahma, with which it is connected. There are other 
subtle canals which lead out of the body to the other ‘worlds’. 
Cp. Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.9. 


Katha Bh. Il.iii.16. 
Above, Vol.V, 40f. 


Cp. above, Vol.V, 21. The Path of the Ancestors is described 
there at length, 22ff. The soul is in company with the ancestors 
on the moon. The Path of the Gods is about to be described 
now. According to the original conception, the soul on the 
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funeral pyre either ascended in the smoke from the pyre to the 
realm of the ancestors on the moon, or else ascended on the 
flame rising up from the pyre to the realm of the gods beyond 
the sun. 


Chand. V.iv.1 - viii.2. 


Brhad. IV.iv.6. This argumentation is needed because the 
expression ‘World of Brahman’ (indistinguishable in Sanskrit 
orthography from ‘World of Brahma’) can mean the Absolute 
in its supreme form, cp. Brhad. IV 11.32. 


Adopting the reading gamanaya for agamanaya from 
Anandagiri’s second explanation. 


Brhad. Liv.15. 
Chand. Bh. IV.xv.5. 


Professor Hacker has argued that faith (sraddhà) could be 
regarded as a sort of tapas or ascetic practice because it is a 
‘mental effort’. Kleine Schriften, 475. But see also Note 146 
below in the present work. 


Cp. Chand. V.xxiv.2. 


Living in villages one has a wife, and the religious student has 
no wife. Nor does he live in the forest, as he lives in the house 
of his Teacher. Anandagiri. 


See V P. ILviii.92 and 94. 


They have no need to have a knowledge of the Five Fires as 
they will go on the Path of the Sun (or Flame) anyway. 
Anandagiri. 


The same as the Path of the Flame. 
A wandering ascetic would not normally be cremated. 


Quotation untraced. 
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130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 
138 


139 
140 


141 


Untraced. 
Brhad. L.iv.15. 


V.P. ILviii97. The phrase translated here ‘authors of the 
Puranas’ may really intend to attribute them to one author, 
Vyasa, using an honorific plural. 


Le, because the forest-dwellers do have to obtain knowledge if 
they are to have immortality in the full sense. 


Chand. VIILxv.l, IV.xv.5. The objector quotes texts which he 
thinks imply complete immortality for the celibate even 
without knowledge. 


According to Anandagiri, Sankara is arguing that they might 
return in the next world-period. 


That is, the opponent cannot return to his theme that the texts 
say that the celibate ones go to immortality in the full sense on 
the ground that in the phrase ‘do not return to this whirlpool 
here’ (Chand. IV.xv.5) the ‘this’ and the ‘here’ are so general 
in meaning as to be meaningless, so that the phrase would 
mean ‘do not return anywhere at all’. 


Le. to Brahma Loka. 


Brhad. IV.iv.6, Liv.10, IV.iv.6, IILii.11. Read samavaliyante 
(are dissolved in). 


At Brhad. IILii.11. 


Sankara is trying to show that ‘going’ on the Northern Path 
after death does not apply to the man of enlightenment, but 
does apply to the celibate or wandering ascetic who has not 
acquired enlightenment, and also to householders of a certain 
class. 


So that, as in the context of liberation the Veda speaks of the 
dissolution of the Vital Energies, it follows that liberation and 
the departure of the soul at death by the Northern Path must be 
two different things. 
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Katha IL11.16. 
Chand. VIII.v.3 and 4. 
Brhad. VI.11.2. Chand. Bh. V.x.1 and 2. 


Renunciates here means those observing the formal rules of 
‘samnyasa’ as a ‘stage of life’ (a$rama) as laid down in the 
Law Books. 


Faith (Sraddha) is interpreted in the same way at Chand. Bh. 
V.x.2 and Brhad. Bh. VI11.15. 


Sankara's most detailed account of this path appears below, 
Extract 7. 


Cp. above, 31. 
Brhad. V.1v.1. 
Mund. III.11.2. 
Mund. IlI.11.5. 


Because the lower meditations lead to the attainment of the 
‘worlds’ of deities, and Mund. [11.12 will show that the 
enquiry into immediate liberation cannot begin until desire for 
these worlds has been given up. Sac. 


Manu Smrti XII.50. From Sankara’s standpoint, the ‘worlds’ of 
Marici and Yama would be within the realm of transmigration, 
while that of Brahma would not. Cp. above, 30. For Sankara, 
Brahma, Cosmic Intellect (mahat), Cosmic Vital Energy (prana) 
and the Unmanifest Principle (avyakta) were all closely related 
terms. At Brhad. Bh. Lvil he says that this universe of ends 
and means has realization of one’s identity with the Cosmic 
Vital Energy as its highest end (liberation being a goal falling 
outside the universe) and the Unmanifest Principle as its seed 
or origin. Mund. Bh. Lii.11. 
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154 


155 


156 
157 
158 


159 


160 


161 


162 
163 
164 


According to Sac, B.R.V., 104, this should not be taken 
literally. It means that even while living with his family, the 
spiritual seeker practises as much as he can of the life and 
duties of a retired forest-dweller and a wandering ascetic. 


This appears to be a forced interpretation of the text, as the 
latter is speaking of harmlessness except at the sacrificial altar, 
where beasts may be sacrificed. Sankara himself quotes it in 
the correct sense at B.S.Bh. ILiii.44. 


E.g. Chand. IV.xv.5, Brhad. VI.ii.15. 
Chand.Bh. VIII.xv.1. 


Those engaged in a life of meditation in caves and distant 
solitary places as taught in the sixth chapter of the Gita. 


Le. the deities in question have other functions apart from 
determining time, but their importance in the present context 
lies in their determining time. 


B.S. IV .iii.4ff. Cp. present section, 58. There is a hint here that 
Sankara had written his B.S.Bh. before his Gità Commentary, 
seeing that the present Extract is from the latter. 


The term ‘liberated while alive’, jivan-mukta, common among 
Sankara’s followers and used by his contemporary, Mandana 
Misra, seems to be found only once in Sankara's probably 
authentic works, viz. at Bh.G.Bh. VI.27. But Sac explains that 
‘immediate liberation’ (sadyo-mukti) in Sankara is the same as 
the ‘liberation while yet alive’ (jivan-mukti) of the later 
writers. See his Klesapaharini Commentary on Suresvara’s 
N.Sid. IV.60. An important text for this terminological 
question is B.S.Bh. IV.1.15. 


Brhad. IV iv.6. 
Bh.G.Bh. VIII.23-26. 


Madhavananda Svamin points out the connection with V.P. 
II. vi1.92 and 94. 
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Cp. above, Vol. V, 22ff. 


Their bodies are not burnt on a pyre, for instance, as those of 
householders are. 


Chand. VIII vi.5. 

Brhad.Bh. VI.ii.15. 

Chand. VIII.vi.5. 

Brhad. VIii.15, Chand. V.x.1. 
Kausitaki I.3. 

Brhad. V x.1. 

Mund. Lii.11. 

Chand. VIII vi.5. 

Ibid. 

Brhad. VLii.15. Cp. previous Extract. 


That is, there is no logical impropriety if the phrase ‘the Flame’ 
is used to indicate the Wind and Fire, while Fire and the Wind 
are elsewhere used to indicate the Flame. This is because the 
various stages of the Path are used at different parts of the 
Veda to indicate the whole Path, including the other stages. 
Thus if the Path begins with the Flame, there is no contra- 
diction if Brhad. V.x.1 says that the soul at death proceeds to 
the Wind, as the term ‘the Wind’ here means the whole Path 
beginning with the Flame. 


Le. each time in any separate passage any part of the Path is 
mentioned, the whole Path as gathered from all the relevant 
texts is being referred to. 


Brhad. VIii.15. Deussen claims that the phrase parah paravatah 
originally meant not ‘extremely long periods’ but ‘(inhabit) 
extremely wide spaces’. He quotes R.V. X.58.11, Sechzig 
Upanishad’s, 508. 
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180 
181 
182 


183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 


Brhad. V.x.I, Kausitaki 1.7, Chand. VIILiv.3. 
Chand. VIIILvi.5. Cp. opening of the present Extract. 


By the objector earlier in the Extract, quoting the same Chand. 
passage. 


Chand. V.x.8. 
Kausitaki 1.3. 
Chand. V.x.1 and 2. 
Brhad. V.x.1. 
Kausitaki 1.3. 
Brhad. V1.17.15. 
Le. Chand. V.x.1. 
Chand. IV.xv.5. 
Chand. VILxi.1. 
Chand. V.x.1. 
Kausitaki 1.3. 
Brhad. I.v.16. 
$.B. X.ii.6.8. 
Chànd. IV.xv.5. 
B.S.Bh. IV.ii.19. 
Chand. V.x.I. 
Ibid. 

Chand. V.x.2. 
Brhad. Vl.ii.15. 
Chand. IV.xv.5. 
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203 


204 


205 
206 


207 
208 
209 


210 
211 


212 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV 


The Absolute in its pure form exists everywhere and so is 
obviously not capable of being ‘reached’. 


As such, it is not capable of being ‘gone to’, for nothing can be 
agent and object of the same act. 


Brhad. VLii.15. 


As in the phrase translated here ‘the Worlds of Brahma’. When 
forming part of a grammatical compound, the words of Brahmà 
and Brahman are identical in classical Sanskrit. So Sankara is 
here saying that the words *brahma-loka' in the present context 
cannot mean ‘Worlds of the Absolute’, as the Absolute in its 
supreme form cannot be associated with plurality. It can only 
refer to the Absolute ‘in its form as effect’, which is 
personified as Brahma. 


Brhad. IV.iv.23, cp. B.S.Bh. Liri.15. 
Chand. III. xiv.2. 


In other words, the Absolute in its lower or ‘effect’ form 
(apara-brahman) is the Absolute in its supreme form, only 
viewed under external adjuncts which give it the appearance of 
a limited form without touching its real nature. The Absolute 
in its supreme form (para-brahman) and the Absolute in its 
lower form (apara-brahman) are not two separate entities, 
respectively cause and effect. They are the same entity viewed 
respectively as free from and encased in adjuncts. 


Chand. IV.xv.5. 


Chand. VIII. vi.6. “That is the subtle canal leading upwards from 
the heart, the Susumna’. Anandagiri says that these texts are 
quoted to show that even texts speaking of 'no-return' still 
imply only passage to the Absolute in its form as effect, not its 
supreme form. 


Taken as identical with Brahma. 
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213 


214 


215 


216 
217 
218 
219 
220 


221 
222 


223 
224 


That is, because some texts combine 'attaining' the Absolute 
with non-return from the Absolute, we have to assume that 
they mean attaining to the Absolute in its lower form, from 
which there is a ‘proceeding’ to the Absolute in its supreme 
form. The Absolute in its supreme form is also involved 
because from going anywhere else there must be some form of 
return. Because these texts refer by implication to the Absolute 
both in its form as effect and in its supreme form, they refer to 
a form of liberation that takes place by stages (krama-mukti). 


Swami Gambhirananda cites Karma Purana, Pūrva Bhaga 
XII.269. 


Bhaskara, Rámànuja, Vallabha and Nimbarka all take Badari's 
doctrine as the prima facie view. It 1s indeed against usual 
precedent to state the settled conclusion (siddhànta) before the 
statement of any prima facie view, and Sankara's handling of 
this topic does give the impression that his own view leaned 
towards that of Badari and differed from that of the last 
redactor of the Sütras. 


Chànd. IV.xv.5. 
Chand. VIII vi.6. 
Chànd. VILxxiv.1. 
Katha 1.11.14. 


Brhad. IILiv.1. Sankara quotes more of this text here, and also 
from Chand. Vll.xxv.2 and Mund. ILii.11. 


Svet. VI.19. 


Sankara also quotes here from Brhad. III.vii.8, Mund. ILi2, 
Brhad. IV.iv.25 and III.ix.26. 


Chand. V iii-x and Brhad. Vli. 
Kausitaki I. 3 and 5. 
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225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
23I 
232 
233 
234 
235 


236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


241 


242 
243 
244 
245 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV 


Chand. V.xi.1 - V.xxiv.5. 
Chànd. IV.x.4. 

Chand. VIILi.1. 

Chand. IV.xv.3, VIILi.5. 
Brhad. IV.iv.6. 

Taitt. ILI. 

Brhad. IV iv.6. 

Prasna V 2. 

Chand. IILxiv.2. 

Chand. VIILii.I. 


BS. ILiii.29. On this much-discussed Sūtra, cp. above, Vol III, 
2 and 24ff. 


B.S. IV.in.7. 

B.S. IV.ii.I2. 
B.S. IILi.31. 
B.S. IV.ii.I5. 


It is clear that this Sütra, at least, was not composed by 
Badarayana. 


This text is not traceable amongst the extant Upanishads, but 
Sankara quotes it also at B.S.Bh. Li.1l, there in conjunction 
with Chand. III_xiv.1. 


Chand. IV.xv.5, V.x 2. 
B.S.Bh. IV.iii.1-15. 
BS. IV.iv. IH. 

Chand. VII.xxvi.2. 
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246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 


253 
254 


255 


256 
257 
258 
259 
260 


261 
262 
263 


Y.S. 111.38, cp. B.S.Bh. 1.11.27. 

Brhad. IV.v.15, IV .iii.30, IV.iii.32. 

Chànd. VI.viii.l. 

Brhad. IV.iv.6. 

Brhad. ILiv.12-4, IV ii1.19. 

Taitt. Lv1.2, T.S. Lv.3, Chand. VIL xxv.2, VIILi.6. 


Le. liberated in stages through krama-mukti, not liberated in 
life. 


Y.S. IIL.45 (in some editions 44). 


Ràmànuja quotes creation-texts in his commentary to this 
passage: Taitt. IILi.I, Chand. Vi.u.1, Brhad. Hiv., IHE vii.3, 
etc. 


Being preceded by enquiry and search they cannot be eternal, 
and not being eternal they cannot be natural. 


Taitt. Lvi.2. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

B.S.Bh. IV.iv.15-18. 


Elsewhere in the B.S., Badarayana is referred to as one of a 
group of rival earlier authorities. But Sankara's naming of him 
here, in his commentary to the very end of the work and at a 
place where he is not named in the Sütra itself, seems to show 
that Sankara regarded him as the author of the Sütras. 


Cp. Chand. VIII vi.2. 
Chand. VIII v.3. 
Chand. VIILvi.6, Brhad. VLii.15, Chand. IV.xv.5, VIILxv.1. 
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264  BS.IV.ni.10. 
265 B.S.Bh. IV.iv.22. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE DIRECT PATH 


1. ADHYATMA YOGA 


In the present chapter we reach the heart of Sankara's mystical 
teaching. The purpose of all that has preceded the Extracts in the 
present chapter has been to clear the way for them. The upward 
path to the temple gates has now been completed, and we have now 
to open them and make our way through the corridors into the 
silence of the innermost shrine. The various sections of the present 
chapter each have both a doctrinal and a spiritual content. They 
describe the final steps that have to be taken to intensify the 
spiritual life to the point where the student becomes capable of 
receiving the highest upanishadic texts from the Teacher. They 
describe the communication of the supreme text ‘That thou art’. 
And they also describe the highest phases of reflection and 
meditation which enable the student to assimilate the final upani- 
shadic wisdom and pass beyond the realm of dogma and doctrine 
to that of immediate certitude and direct intuition. 


There seems to be no definite authority in Sankara's texts for 
arranging the various final items in a series of stages forming an 
ascending path. On the one hand ‘hearing, cogitation and sustained 
meditation' appear to form such an ascending series. On the other 
hand intuitive knowledge is by definition immediate and must either 
spring up or not spring up immediately on hearing the supreme text, 
according to whether the hearer is or is not sufficiently prepared to 
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be capable of it. And then again, Brahma Sūtra IV.i.1 recommends 
‘repetition of the discipline’. Sankara’s solution of this apparent 
impasse is to prescribe repetition of the whole discipline of hearing, 
reflection and sustained meditation until, through the gradual 
shedding of all misconceptions, there comes a time when the hearer 
attains to immediate intuition on hearing the text for the last time. 
As there is from then on nothing further to be said, the sections of 
the present chapter will be arranged in the order in which they 
concern the one still striving for knowledge (jijfiasu). The first two 
sections will deal with the preparatory intensification of the spiritual 
life in the realm of mental concentration (adhyatma-yoga) and 
self-dedication to the Lord (bhakti-yoga). The third section will 
treat of hearing the supreme text ‘That thou art’, the fourth will deal 
with the ‘assimilative’ disciplines of reflection (vicara) and 
meditative affirmation (abhyasa, dhyana, nididhydsana), and the 
fifth with the concomitant discipline, much stressed by Sankara, of 
meditation on the sacred syllable OM. 


The opening section deals with the topic of ‘yoga’ as Sankara 
conceived it. This is not the 'Raja-yoga' taught in the classical 
Yoga Sütras of Patafiyali, where the goal may either be supernormal 
perception or supernormal powers — but only within the pheno- 
menal world — or the complete suppression of all the activities of 
the mind. Such achievements, even if attainable, would be no 
substitute for the enlightenment taught on the upanishadic path.’ 
Sankara’s conception of yoga comes directly from the ‘middle’ 
Upanishads, where it is named ‘adhyatma-yoga’.” The gist of the 
Extracts on this topic is as follows. Practical realization of one’s 
identity with the supreme Self does not normally arise without the 
three-fold discipline of hearing, cogitating over and meditating on 
the highest texts of the Upanishads. The Self is already self-evident 
and is reflected in the mind, but it is overlaid and hidden by the 
deposits (samskàra) arising from our self-interested thoughts and 
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actions. Hence the Katha Upanishad says it is ‘hard to perceive’, 
‘hidden in the cave'? The discipline recommended by this 
Upanishad is ‘adhyatma-yoga’, that ‘spiritual discipline’ whereby 
one withdraws the mind from sense-objects and concentrates it on 
the Self. The lower faculties of the mind must be restrained until 
gradually a concrete sense of one’s identity with the supreme Self 
is attained. 


Sankara explains the stages of adhyatma-yoga at the end of his 
commentary to Brahma Sūtra Liv.1.* In the first stage, the active 
functions of the body such as speech are ‘merged in mind’. That is 
to say, the yogi has to give up all external sense-activity and remain 
identified with the mind. The mind, however, may revolve round 
objects. This activity also should be given up, and one should 
remain identified with the spirit of discrimination latent in the mind. 
Then one should abandon the sense of identity with an individual 
mind altogether and rest in a sense of identity with the collective 
mind from which all comes forth, Hiranyagarbha. Finally one 
should pass beyond identification with Hiranyagarbha to the Self in 
its form as pure inactivity and peace. 


When the mind is at rest and has no false fantasies, it in some 
sense ‘knows’ the Self. The one liberated in life is aware of the 
presence of the Self ‘in the heart-centre' and through the mind. It 
is not that the mind knows the Self as an object. But when the mind 
is freed from all passions and impurities, the Self stands self- 
illuminated. When the mind is absolutely still and ‘no longer 
manifests the form of any illusory object...’ it has assumed the 
nature of the Absolute (brahman). One who is ‘established in yoga’ 
in this sense gives up all individual desires and purposes and 
consequently cannot properly be said to act. 
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TEXTS ON ADHYATMA YOGA 


1. Therefore the Self is to be seen, to be made an object of 
direct vision. First it has been heard — heard from the 
Teacher and from the Vedic texts as interpreted by the 
Teacher. Then it has to be reflected on rationally. Then it has 
to be meditated on. For this is how the Self comes to be seen. 
It comes to be seen by those who apply themselves to hearing, 
reflection and meditation. True realization of the Absolute as 
the sole reality only dawns when the three disciplines of 
hearing, reflection and meditation are fused into one. It does 
not (normally) dawn otherwise, for instance on the basis of 
mere hearing. 


9. 
bo d 


2. The wise man takes cognizance of the Self, which is hard 
to perceive on account of its extreme subtlety, and hidden by 
our cognitions of the changing objects of Nature. It lies in the 
cave of the intellect, as that is where it is experienced, but is 
hidden beneath a host of evils and is hence said to be 
“dwelling in the deep’. Because it is thus hidden, and lies ‘in 
a cave’, and ‘dwells in the deep’, it is said to be ‘hard to 
perceive’. 


This primeval reality, the Self, is known through success 
in spiritual discipline (adhyatma-yoga).’ Spiritual discipline 
(adhyatma-yoga) means the withdrawal of the mind from the 
sense-objects and its concentration on the Self. Through 
attaining success in this, the wise man comes to know the Self 
and ‘abandons joy and sorrow’ in the sense that, because the 
Self is subject neither to increase nor diminution, joy and 
sorrow for him no longer exist... 
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The wise man, the man of discrimination, should dissolve? 
speech in mind, where ‘speech’ stands for all the activities of 
the senses. And he should dissolve mind into the luminous 
principle, the higher mind (buddhi). The higher mind may be 
viewed as the inner self of the lower mind (manas), and of the 
other organs, because it operates with them as its instruments. 
He should dissolve the higher mind into ‘the great Self’, by 
which the Upanishad means the First-born (Hiranyagarbha). 
And this ‘great Self? he should dissolve into the true Self that 
is pure peace (Santa), void of all distinctions, without modific- 
ations, existent within all, the Witness of all the ideas of the 
higher mind.? 


e. 
“ 


3. Afterwards the text points out that the highest state of 
Visnu is difficult to attain, in the words: ‘He is present in all 
beings but hidden and not manifest. He 1s seen by those of 
subtle intellect through their sharp and subtle faculties’.'° And 
then it goes on to teach yoga (Le. adhyatma-yoga, cp. 
preceding Extract) as the means to attain it, in the words: ‘The 
wise man should dissolve the senses in the mind and should 
dissolve the mind in the higher mind.'' The higher mind he 
should dissolve in the great Self," and he should dissolve that 
in the Self that is pure peace". 

That is, he should give up the use of speech and the other 
powers of action and sense-perception and should remain 
identified with the mind alone. He should then note that the 
mind, too, has defects such as inclination towards the 
sense-objects and unsteadiness in its decisions, and he should 
dissolve it into that higher aspect of mind (buddhi) which is 
sometimes known by the technical term ‘knowledge’ 
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(vijfiàna). He should then refine the higher aspect of the mind 
(buddhi) and dissolve it into ‘the great Self’, a term which 
may stand for the mind as the ultimate experiencer (in the 
individual) or for the higher aspect of the mind in its most 
subtle state. ‘The great Self’, however, must be dissolved in 
‘the Self that is pure peace’, the supreme Spirit that is the 
subject of the section, the highest possible summit of human 
experience.’ 

4. But how can that which has no mark be seen? This form 
of the inmost Self (says the upanishadic text) does not fall 
within the realm of vision. No one can see this Self through 
sight, which is taken here as emblematic of all the sense- 
powers. 


How, then, can it be seen? Through the intellect, which is 
seated in the heart and which rules, as controller, the mind 
consisting of intentions and the like. The text means that the 
Self can be known. ‘Known’ here means illumined through 
thought in the form of right-knowledge by the intellect in the 
heart, when it ceases to have false fantasies. Those who thus 
know that the Self is the Absolute, says the text, are immortal. 


But how does one attain to an intellect of this quality? The 
text next goes on to outline the discipline (yoga) that leads to 
it.^ The highest state is said to be achieved when the five 
senses are turned back from their objects and concentrated on 
the Self within, along with the mind (manas), turned back 
from forming intentions and the like, and along with the 
intellect (buddhi), now inactive and not exercising its natural 
function of making decisions. 
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This state is called a state of connection (yoga) though it 
is really a state of disconnection (viyoga)." For it is the state 
of the yogin who is disconnected from all evils. In this state 
the Self stands out free from all the superimpositions on it 
made through nescience. It is a state, says the text, in which 
all the organs, both the sense-organs and the internal organ 
(mind), are held fixed and motionless. In such a state, the 
yogin is never careless about keeping his mind in concen- 
tration. The text means, by implication, that the yogin 1s never 
careless about concentration from the time when the yoga 
begins, for there cannot be negligence when the intellect and 
the rest are motionless (since negligence is a quality of the 
intellect). Hence avoidance of negligence and like qualities are 
enjoined for the time before the intellect has reached 
quiescence.’ 


Or else the reasoning starts from the assumption that only 
when the organs are held perfectly still can there be perfect 
absence of negligence, and concludes that when this state is 
reached there is absence of negligence. 


Why??? Because yoga is a thing that comes and goes.” So 
there must be absence of negligence to ensure that, once 
come, it does not go.?! 


5. Again a special means for realizing the Self is being 
taught. No one can perceive the Self through the power of 
sight, as it is without form or colour. Nor can speech attain to 
it, as it is ‘unspeakable’. Nor can it be comprehended by any 
of the other senses. Though austerity is the means for 
attaining everything, yet the Self cannot be attained through 
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austerity. Nor can it be attained through ritual (karma), which 
means the Vedic ritual such as the Agnihotra, even though 
this is well known to have extraordinary powers. 


Well then, if all these are not the means to realizing the 
Self, what is the means? It can be realized through the 
purification of the instruments of knowledge. The knowledge 
of all living beings is naturally obscured by desire for external 
objects and other such defects. Hence it cannot reflect the 
Self, the ultimate reality, even though the Self is ever in 
proximity, any more than a mirror encrusted with filth or a 
broken surface of water (can reflect a face). First the filth 
arising from attachment to commerce with sense-objects has 
to be removed.” Through this the instruments of knowledge 
become clear, peaceful and pure, like a clean mirror or a calm 
surface of water. Then knowledge becomes clear. 


When this clear knowledge arises, the pure intellect 
becomes capable of apprehending the Absolute. The meditator 
then perceives the Self in contemplation, devoid of all 
distinction, being himself possessed of truthfulness and other 
helpful virtues, with mind one-pointed and senses withdrawn 
from objects. 


He (the Self) is subtle and only to be known when the 
instruments of knowledge have been purified. He is to be 
known in the body, through consciousness, in the heart-centre 
— in this body into which the Vital Energy has entered under 
five forms.” 


But what exactly is meant here by, ‘through 
consciousness’? The reference is to ‘citta’, here meaning the 
mind (antah-karana) of living creatures, in all its aspects, plus 
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the senses. And the particular ‘consciousness’ (cetas) is that 
consciousness which pervades these organs intimately, like 
butter-milk in milk or fire in wood.” That consciousness 
abides in the minds of all living creatures is generally 
accepted in the world. The meaning 1s that the Self will 
manifest, will stand self-illumined, in that mind which has 
been freed from passions (klesa) and other impurities.” 


e. 
b d 


6. So the text proceeds, ‘(He should apply himself) to the 
spiritual forms of yoga (adhyatma-yoga)'. They are so called 
(adhyatma = adhi + atma) because they envisage (awareness 
of) the Self. The initial ‘a’ (of ‘adhyatmikan’) is shortened to 
*a' by a deliberately assumed licence. 


What are these spiritual forms of yoga? Those to be taught 
later, such as ‘avoidance of anger’, etc.”° They are ‘yogas’ in 
the sense of being means to the concentration of the mind. 
They are spiritual (adhyátmika) in the sense of not being 
dependent on any external equipment. They are ‘rational’ in 
the sense that one might rationally expect them to be 
efficacious in extirpating anger and the rest. They are 
"introvertive' in the sense that while anger and the other 
passions turn the mind, by nature internal, outwards towards 
the sense-objects, these yogas inhibit this tendency. For when 
they are established the mind remains in its natural state, not 
extraverted, clear and contented and directed to the Self. So 
one should apply oneself to these yogas, should practise 
concentration of mind in the form of avoidance of anger, etc. 
For this is the means whereby one's own Self, the supreme, is 
*attained'. For although one's own Self is the supreme, it 
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remains for everyone initially unknown and as if *unattained' 
because the mind is forcibly swept away from it by anger and 
the other passions. Hence one must practise yoga (in the sense 
here understood) to ‘attain’ it." 


(7 
«S 


7. The Yoga called the Yoga of Non-Contact (aspar$a- 
yoga)" is well-known to be traditionally so called in the 
Upanishads? because it implies breaking free from all contact 
or relation with everything. When it 1s said that it is hard to 
comprehend for any yogin, it means for any yogin who does 
not possess the knowledge given in the Upanishads. The idea 
is that it requires that degree of effort which is always 
required to become awake to the reality of the true Self. 


Although there is no danger in this yoga, yet yogins in 
general feel afraid of it. They think it will spell self- 
destruction, but in this they show lack of metaphysical 
discrimination. 


There are some persons who take the mind and the senses 
and all else other than the Absolute in its true form as non- 
existent from the highest standpoint. They have ‘become’ the 
Absolute and feel no fear and have perfect natural certitude as 
to the indestructible peace called liberation which depends on 
nothing external. As we have already explained, there is 
nothing for such a person to do.’ But there are other yogins 
on the spiritual path who are of weak or middling powers of 
vision. They regard the mind as something other than the Self 
but related to the Self, and are not awake to the sole reality of 
the transcendent Self. In their case, passing beyond fear 
depends on rigid control of the mind (mano-nigraha). So also 
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does eradication of misery; for those who lack discrimination 
and regard the Self as related to the mind cannot escape 
misery as long as the mind is in motion. In their case, 
awakening to the Self also depends on rigid control of the 
mind, as also does that indestructible peace which is called 
liberation. 


Only those who possess the kind of buoyant will that 
would be capable of draining the ocean with the tip of a piece 
of grass can acquire rigid control of the mind. But is a 
buoyant will the only means for acquiring a rigid control of 
the mind? The man of buoyant will must take a grip of the 
mind when it becomes distracted by worldly objects of 
pleasure, and should pull it back and turn it in onto his own 
Self. And when it tends to dissolve in sleep he should also 
restrain it, even though sleep is a happy and effortless state. 
It should be restrained from this state, even though it is a 
happy one, because dissolution in deep sleep is as harmful as 
distraction amid desires.? So the mind has to be restrained 
from sleep as well as from the objects of desire. 


What is the means to this? This will now be explained. 
One should remember that all duality is set up by nescience 
and is misery. When the mind runs after objects of desire and 
their enjoyment, one should restrain it by dwelling on the 
merits of passionlessness. One should remember the teaching 
of the Veda and the Teacher that all is the Absolute, the 
Unborn, and should not so much as behold the world of 
duality, because it does not exist. 


By these two means, affirmation of the spiritual truth and 
passionlessness, one may dissolve the mind in sleep. Should 
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this begin to occur, one should awaken it by making attempts 
at the discriminative vision of the Self. The author Gaudapada 
uses the word ‘citta’ to designate the mind, but it only means 
*manas'.? And when it is distracted in enjoyment of desires 
he should again quell its movements. In this way he must 
engage in spiritual efforts repeatedly and arouse the mind 
from slumber and pull it back from the sense-objects. But one 
must know that as long as the mind is in this condition of 
oscillating between distraction in desires and dissolution in 
sleep it is yet impregnated with the seeds of future experience, 
and one must redouble one's efforts accordingly in working 
for stability. And when a good approximation to stability has 
been achieved, one should not then permit the mind to wander 
any more towards objects. 


When the yogin is on the point of acquiring concentration 
(samadhi) great joy comes to him, but he should not pause to 
savour it, he should not develop attachment for it. He should 
practise intellectual discrimination and avoid all desires and 
constantly revolve in his mind the idea that whatever joy 
comes to him is a fantasy of nescience and quite unreal. That 
is to say, he should restrain the mind even from such joy as 
this. And if the mind, after first being held back from 
attachment and rendered motionless, should again move out 
towards the things of the external world, he should expend 
great efforts and patience in restraining it and turning it back 
onto his own Self within in the manner already described. 
That is, he should reduce all to pure Being, to Consciousness 
in its true form.*4 


When the mind has been restrained in this way and is no 
longer inclined either to fall asleep or into distraction amid 
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objects, when it is motionless like the flame of a lamp shaded 
from the wind, when it no longer manifests under the form of 
any illusory object, then the mind has assumed the nature of 
the Absolute (brahman).? 


2 
“oe 


8. The text now explains when it is that a person is 
established in yoga (yogarüdha). When the yogin’s mind is 
submitting to concentration; when he has no attachment or 
desire for the objects of the senses consisting of the gross 
elements, or for acts, obligatory, occasional, optional or 
forbidden? as he sees no point in them; and when he has 
given up all purposes connected with desires for personal ends 
in this world and the next — then he is said to be 'established 
in yoga’. When the text says ‘giving up all purposes’, it 
implies that all desires and all acts are given up. For all 
desires rest on purposes. Manu says, ‘Desire rests on purpose: 
sacrifice results from purposes'?" And a passage from the 
derivative literature says, ‘O Desire: I know thy origin, thou 
art born from Purpose. I will never cherish any purpose and 
will thus get rid of thee' ?* 

When all desire is lost, renunciation of all action is 
achieved. This is shown by such Vedic passages as ‘Whatever 
a man's desire, his resolve follows that and his action follows 
his resolve"? and also by such passages from the derivative 
literature as "Whatever a man does is all the prompting of 
desire? ^? 

Reason also leads to the same conclusion. For if all 
purposes are given up, one cannot so much as twitch."! 
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2. Devotion (Bhakti) 


The topic of devotion (bhakti) has already come up for 
discussion earlier at several places in the present work.” Broadly 
speaking, Sankara was capable of taking two different lines of 
interpretation where the term ‘devotion’ (bhakti) occurred in the 
texts on which he was commenting. If the text considered devotion 
in isolation from knowledge — for instance if it spoke of the path 
of devotion or ‘bhakti yoga’ — he made it a preparatory and 
subordinate phase of the path leading to knowledge, or at best one 
which would lead to union with the Lord in the ‘indirect’ manner, 
after death. But his more typical course was to appropriate texts on 
devotion to the Lord and identify them with the path of knowledge. 
In fact he frequently refused to acknowledge any difference 
between devotion and spiritual knowledge at all. 


Saccidánandendra Svāmin argued that Sankara is justified in 
taking the latter course both by the ancient texts and by the facts of 
the spiritual path.“ Knowledge and devotion, he claims, are not two 
separate things, but one thing viewed under different ‘aspects’, as 
the power of the sun is one thing, though it may artificially be 
viewed as two separate things, heat and light. But knowledge and 
devotion are entirely inter-dependent. There cannot be knowledge 
of the true nature of the Lord through mere reasoning without the 
spirit of devotion. This is because the Lord is ‘the Self seated in the 
heart of all creatures’ and the Self is that which is dearer than a 
son, dearer than wealth, closer than anything else. And on the 
other side there cannot be devotion without knowledge. Of the four 
kinds of devotee mentioned in the Gità, the man of knowledge is the 
highest,” as devotion is spiritual sensibility and not mere blind 
application of the will. When either knowledge or devotion are 
brought to their highest pitch they transcend themselves: the knower 
becomes one with the known, the lover one with the beloved. 


Passages illustrating both of Sankara's two typical attitudes to 
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Bhakti just mentioned are to be found in Extracts quoted in the last 
two sections of Chapter XII in Volume V above. It is proposed to 
conclude the present section with further Extracts which illustrate 
the two attitudes in tum. In the first Sankara speaks of “Bhakti 
Yoga' as a species of indirect path to the Absolute. In the second 
he fuses devotion with realization of the Absolute in the highest 
sense — that is to say he reduces it to knowledge. The highest form 
of devotion is that ‘whereby nothing other than Vasudeva is 
perceived’. 


TEXTS ON DEVOTION 


1. Those who pursue action receive the fruits of action from 
Me, and those who pursue knowledge receive the fruits of 
knowledge from Me. Hence even those who serve Me through 
the Yoga of Devotion (bhakti yoga) pass through stages to 
acquire spiritual knowledge and are eventually liberated 
through My grace. If liberation comes to those who perform 
the Yoga of Devotion, how much more certainly does it come 
to those who acquire a correct intuitive knowledge of the 
nature of the Self in this very life.** 


e. 
Sd 


2. How, then, can the Lord be seen? Through devotion 
(bhakti). But through devotion to what? Devotion to nothing 
else. The phrase refers to that devotion which never swerves 
from the Lord. Devotion-to-none-other is that devotion 
whereby nothing other than Vasudeva is perceived by the 
senses or any organ of cognition. Through such devotion, O 
Arjuna, can I be known in this form — that is, in the form of 
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the universe. I can be known from the traditional texts 
(Sastra), and not only known from the texts but directly known 
in My true nature and can be ‘entered’ — that is, there can be 
liberation. 


And now the whole teaching of the Gītā-$āstra is 
epitomized and summed up and stated for the sake of man's 
highest good. ‘O Son of Pàndu, whoever acts for My sake, has 
Me for his supreme goal, who is devoted to Me, free from all 
attachment, and who lives without enmity for any creature, he 
comes to Me’.... A servant works for his master's sake, but he 
does not think of his master as his supreme goal which he will 
attain to after death... “Devoted to Me’ means that he 
worships Me in every way with his whole being and with all 
zeal. ‘Without attachment? means without servile love or 
affection for wealth, sons, friends, wife or relatives. ‘Without 
enmity for any creature’ means without any feeling of enmity 
even for those intent on inflicting grievous harm on him. ^? 


3. Communication of *That Thou Art? 


Sankara’s pupil, Trotaka, who adhered closely to the letter and 
spirit of his master's teaching, declares” that the text ‘That thou art’ 
negates the feelings ‘I am this body’ and ‘This body is mine’ and 
supplies the pattern on which all upanishadic texts which identify the 
individual soul with the Absolute must be interpreted. Though cast in 
affirmative form, they are essentially negations of the not-self, even as 
Dravida had said.’ And we have already heard Sankara say, ‘The 
function of the teachings like “that thou art”, associated with reasoning 
on their content, is merely to negate the not-self element from this 
Self, the latter being already existent and evident as “I’.’* 


Indeed, if the Absolute is not to be limited and reduced to an 
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object among objects, the final truth can only be communicated by a 
negation. And Sankara remarks, ‘Is it then impossible that the 
Absolute should be communicated by the Veda, since the Absolute is 
not an object of knowledge? No. For the function of the Veda is to put 
an end to the distinctions imagined through nescience'.? In another 
passage not quoted in the present work Sankara expressed himself as 
follows: ‘It is the supreme Self as apparently delimited by the adjuncts 
of body, senses, lower mind (manas), intellect (buddhi) and so on 
which is falsely referred to by the ignorant as "the embodied"... And 
the empirical distinctions such as “I am the agent and this is the object 
of my act", which depend on this false notion, are not contradicted 
until the truth declared in the text “That thou art” that only the Self 
exists has been directly apprehended. But when there has once been 
a direct apprehension of the fact that only the Self exists, all empirical 


notions, such as those of bondage and liberation, cease’. 


The knowledge promoted by the text ‘That thou art’, when 
consummated, is an immediate intuition. Although it is communicated 
through speech, yet it is still what Bertrand Russell would call 
‘knowledge by acquaintance’. For, as the Advaitins of Sankara’s 
school were later to affirm, whereas most knowledge gained from 
speech is indirect, such knowledge is direct if it concerns the Self of 
the hearer./ The fundamental function of the text ‘That thou art’ is 
summed up by Sankara's pupil, Suresvara, as follows: ‘The Absolute 
is nothing other than man’s Self; man’s Self is nothing other than the 
Absolute. But as long as their identity is not known, their relation is 
wrongly conceived. The Absolute is identical with man’s immediately 
evident Self, but is not known, and is conceived as “other” (paroksa); 
similarly, man’s Self is the Absolute, but it is conceived as having a 
second reality over against it. But in the case of the ascetic whose 
ignorance has been destroyed by the true knowledge conveyed by the 
text (“That thou art”), all causes of distinction are eradicated and only 
the conviction “All is the Self alone” remains.’*° 


Eight Extracts will be offered below, to illustrate thoroughly 
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Sankara’s evaluation of the supreme text ‘That thou art’. The first 
Extract clears away preliminary difficulties raised by the Mimamsakas, 
who did not want the great metaphysical statements of the Upanishads 
to be taken seriously. Against them, Sankara shows that the text ‘That 
thou art’ is not a mere fanciful meditation, as it is not followed by the 
word ‘iti’ (the Sanskrit equivalent of inverted commas). It cannot be 
dismissed as a mere figurative statement either, for the Chandogya 
Upanishad in which it occurs makes it clear on metaphysical grounds 
that in his true nature the pupil cannot be anything other than pure 
Being, any more than a clay-pot can be anything other than clay. The 
statement cannot be a mere eulogy of the pupil, as this would only be 
possible, according to the Mimamsaka’s canons, if the pupil were an 
object of worship, which he is not. Still less can the text ‘That thou 
art’ be interpreted as an eulogy of pure Being, as to circumscribe pure 
Being by limiting it to the pupil is not to eulogize it. Nor is the text 
put forward as a mere ‘helpful idea’ to be dwelt on in meditation, as 
the upanishadic passage in which it occurs goes on to speak of 
knowledge. Since it is that through which one hears what was 
previously unheard, it qualifies through its ‘novelty’ or ‘originality’ 
(apürvatà) as a genuine means of knowledge (pramàna) in the sense 
accepted by the Mimamsakas. That an intuitive awareness ‘I am pure 
Being’ arises from the text ‘That thou art’ cannot be gainsaid, as it is 
corroborated by many other upanishadic texts carrying the authority 
of Vedic revelation, and these in turn are subject to confirmation in 
immediate experience. The view that the pupil cannot be the Self, or 
he would already know it and so not require to be informed about it, 
is one that cannot be maintained by the Mimàmsaka, for he himself 
admits that the average pupil does not even realize that he is an eternal 
soul separate from the body and that he requires to be instructed about 
It. 


The second Extract, from the Brahma Sūtra Commentary, is the 
only detailed and important account of ‘That thou art’ in the 
Commentaries, and the remaining Extracts are all taken from the 
Eighteenth Chapter of the Upadesa Sahasri, which explains the 
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metaphysical implications of this text as Sankara saw them. 


The second Extract begins by making the point that 'realization of 
the Absolute' is a goal which can be attained in this very life, and 
consequently that ‘repetition’ of the discipline that leads to it — 
hearing the supreme texts, cogitating over them and subjecting them 
to sustained meditation — does not have to be performed all one's life 
as a kind of enjoined duty that it would be a sin to omit, but only has 
to be continued until the desired goal is reached. Nor need it be 
performed at all, if there are no psychological obstructions to prevent 
the instant rise of a direct intuition of the final truth the moment the 
text ‘That thou art’ is first heard. One may argue logically that if the 
text is not understood at the first hearing it will never be understood 
by any amount of pondering and meditation, but this logical argument 
has no weight against the fact that it has been the actual experience of 
many people that they have arrived at a direct awareness of the truth 
through repeated application to the discipline. Though the knowledge 
must arise from the text either immediately or not at all, people shed 
the misconceptions which prevent them from understanding the text 
one by one, gradually and as a kind of process. This Extract incident- 
ally confirms that Sankara understood knowledge of truth essentially 
as the shedding of misconceptions, and set small store by 
system-building. As a theologian, he made use of syntheses to 
demonstrate the unity and harmony of the Vedic texts. But when it 
comes to philosophical or purely rational enquiry, he is not interested 
in the construction of syntheses or frames of reference but simply in 
the elimination of the error of supposing that one is an individual 
experiencer. 


In the sequel this second Extract discusses the interpretation of the 
words of the text ‘That thou art’. The meaning of ‘Thou’ is partially 
evident to the ignorant hearer as referring to his own Self, but his 
notion of the Self has to be discriminated from the body, senses and 
mind with which in ordinary experience it is inextricably mixed. This 
correction is effected by the negation of the not-self implicit in the 
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affirmation ‘That thou art’. But the meaning of the word ‘that’ is not 
immediately evident to the ignorant hearer. It has to be gathered by 
pondering over the significance of other upanishadic texts. Positively 
it is to be viewed as that from which the origin, maintenance and 
dissolution of the world proceed. But this positive notion of ‘that’ or 
‘the Absolute’ as the source of the world has to be corrected in the 
light of other texts which refer to it through the negation of all 
empirical characteristics. The themes alrcady rehcarsed in Chapters III, 
IV and VII above are relevant here. Chapter IV has outlined positive 
teaching about the Absolute that 1s useful and necessary to the pupil 
treading the path, while Chapters III and VII offer texts which state 
the final truth in terms of negation. The Extract of the present chapter 
now under discussion treats these themes in logical order. It begins 
with a positive statement of the meaning of the word ‘that’ as the first 
cause of the world, and then adds subsequent negations to purify and 
correct this initial notion. 


The remaining six Extracts, the group beginning with the third and 
ending with the eighth, are taken from the Eighteenth Chapter of the 
Upadesa Sahasri, the place where Sankara examines ‘That thou art’ in 
greatest detail. Extract 3 establishes that the ego of the hearer is a 
complex of Self and not-self. The words in the supreme metaphysical 
texts of the Veda are not capable of ‘designating’ the true Self of the 
hearer, as the latter is beyond the scope or the direct designation of 
words, since the meaning of words is confined, according to the 
grammarians, to universal nouns (the meaning of which may be 
restricted to particulars through the qualifying force of other words co- 
present in the same sentence), attributes, acts and relations. The true 
Self has none of these characteristics. But the ‘ego’ or ‘empirical self’ 
of the hearer has. It is consequently subject to direct designation by 
pronouns, and the true Self may be indirectly indicated through it. 
What words, strictly regarded, ‘say’ is not always the same as what 
they are used to mean. We say ‘The torch burns’, which is a loose way 
of speaking to mean “The fire in the torch burns’. In the same way, the 
true Self of the hearer is not, in strict usage, ‘speakable’ by the 
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pronouns in the supreme texts, yet they can be used to ‘mean’ it 
loosely, and this because they refer in their direct meaning to the ego 
of the hearer, with which he is already acquainted. 


The fourth Extract is long and argumentative. The ordinary 
empirical notion *he knows' is the product of a false superimposition. 
(Cp. above, Vol. I, 92ff.) The Self is the light in all knowledge. But it 
is changeless. The empirical consciousness that conforms to the states 
of the mind is the mere reflection of consciousness in the mind, the 
mind being conceived as composed of subtle matter. (Cp. above, 
Vol.IIL, 59ff.) The ‘theory of a reflection’ is no luxury. It is required 
if the text ‘That thou art’ is to be made intelligible. The Buddhists say 
that every individual cognition is: active, momentary and self- 
luminous. Such a theory would undermine the chief glory of the 
upanishadic teaching, its affirmation of a non-dual ground, eternal, 
changeless and of the nature of consciousness and bliss. The Sankhyas 
take the first step towards the correction of the Buddhist doctrine in 
affirming the existence of a changeless Witness over against the 
changing flux of mental presentations. But they do not, and cannot, 
bridge the gap between the Witness and the flux because they believe 
that the Witness illumines the flux by its mere proximity and not 
through the instrumentality of a reflection. “That thou art’ cannot be 
explained on the principles of Sankhya dualism. For the Sankhya, only 
the intellect, and not the pure Witness (sáksin, purusa), could be the 
ignorant sufferer asking the question “Who am I?’ And if the question 
were raised under the conditions that he conceives, the reply ‘That 
thou art’ simply would not be true. The changing intellect could not 
be the upanishadic Absolute, beyond all change. The text ‘That thou 
art’ is intelligible only if conceived as addressed to the soul as 
empirical knower, before it has effected spiritual discrimination. And 
it informs him that he is the pure Self, free from association with 
anything external such as mind or body. The term ‘Thou’ indicates the 
Self in its true nature indirectly through the ego-sense of the enquirer, 
to which it refers directly. As the Sánkhya can affirm no genuine 
relation of the pure Self with the ego-sense (for example, that of being 
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reflected in it), he cannot claim, on his own principles, that the term 
‘thou’ can serve as an indirect indication of that pure Self. An 
indicated meaning must have some intelligible relation with a direct 
meaning, or any word could be used to mean anything. 


The meaning of the term ‘Thou’ in ‘That thou art’ undergoes a 
partial negation through the presence of the word ‘That’ in the same 
sentence. It loses its reference to all external components of the ego, 
and thus refers to the pure Self as Witness. But the Witness itself 
cannot be negated. Its presence throughout waking, dream and dream- 
less sleep makes it the limit (siman) beyond which negation cannot go. 
And all that (from the empirical standpoint) the Witness appears to 
illumine is a mere qualification of the Witness, depending on the latter 
for its existence. Only the Witness stands self-existent. In the end, 
only the Witness exists. 


The meaning of the pronouns ‘I’ and ‘thou’ in the texts ‘I am the 
Absolute’ (aham brahmasmi) and ‘That thou art’ (tat tvam asi) has to 
be determined by a consideration of what they could rationally be 
supposed to mean in the present context in the light of what they are 
known to be used to mean elsewhere. But one cannot limit one’s 
consideration of their use elsewhere to worldly life. One has also to 
examine how these pronouns are used in other upanishadic texts and 
also the use of terms found there in apposition with them, such as 
Consciousness (vijfiana), the Absolute (brahman), Being (sat), etc. 
They are found to be used, like the term ‘Witness’, of that which has 
independent existence. On the other hand terms like ‘agent’ and 
‘enjoyer’ are invariably applied in the world to beings dependent on 
some external factor such as a physical body and sense-organs for 
their existence as agent or enjoyer. Such considerations force us to 
interpret ‘That thou art’ and kindred texts according to the Advaitic 
analysis given above. When the meanings of the words ‘that’ and 
‘thou’ in the sentence ‘That thou art’ have been arrived at by such 
means, the student is at last in a position to understand the text 
immediately the next time he hears it spoken, as Rama immediately 
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comprehended the words of Brahma reminding Him He was Visnu. 


The function of the affirmative text ‘I am the Absolute’ is not 
much different from that of ‘That thou art’. The Prasankhyana Vadins 
(cp. above, Vol.V, 294ff.) are wrong to say that the knowledge 
communicated by the supreme texts is false as it stands, since it is 
conveyed by words and hence has an element of plurality, but that it 
can be converted into knowledge of the non-dual truth through 
pondering and meditation. For this would mean that the Vedic texts 
proclaimed what was not true, and would undermine faith in the Veda 
as an authoritative means of knowledge. Nor is it correct to say that 
Advaita undermines the authority of the supreme Vedic texts because 
no ‘fruit’ of liberation can accrue to the Self, so that the texts are 
useless. It is legitimate to speak of the ‘fruit of liberation’ accruing to 
the Self, just as it is legitimate to speak of the king winning a victory, 
though he may have had no hand personally in the campaign. 
Alternatively, one may say that the ‘fruit of liberation’ accrues to the 
reflection of consciousness in the mind of the liberated soul, and so 
accrues in a sense to the Self, as the reflection is non-different from 
the Self. 


The fifth Extract explains the mechanism by which the words 
‘that’ and ‘thou’ exclude part of each other's meaning in the sentence 
‘That thou art’. In this sentence, ‘thou’ must be the subject and ‘that’ 
the predicate, since only the ‘thou’ is in any sense known to the hearer 
initially, so that the sentence can only make sense for him if taken this 
way round. Further, if ‘thou’ is taken as standing in apposition to the 
earlier word ‘the real’ (sat), which lays down the topic in the section 
of the Chandogya Upanishad in which ‘That thou art’ occurs, it 
eliminates that part of the meaning of the word ‘thou’ which refers to 
‘the sufferer’, leaving the pure Self, untouched by external adjuncts. 
The conviction produced by the supreme texts, when once firmly 
established, is no more open to contradiction by perception than a man 
who has awoken from a dream that his finger was cut can be 
persuaded that it is still cut when he is awake. The final meaning of 
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the text ‘That thou art’ is not different from that of ‘not this, not this’. 


The sixth Extract makes the point that while speech in general 
yields only abstract knowledge, it yields concrete knowledge about the 
Self of the hearer. It is therefore worth analysing such a text grammat- 
ically in order to understand it because, though the analysis takes you 
into ever more abstract realms, the end-product is a clear 
understanding first of the meaning of the words and then of thc 
sentence, and this may result eventually in a concrete experience, if 
purity and other necessary conditions are attained. 


The seventh Extract quotes the Dharma Sastra to show that one 
can only come to a knowledge of the meaning of the word ‘thou’ 
through adoption of total renunciation of all action, not through the 
compromise discipline of Prasankhyana Vada, which could include 
continual performance of the ritual. First the student must learn to find 
his own inmost Self as the meaning of the word ‘thou’. Then he must 
come to understand the meaning of the text ‘That thou art’ as a whole 
by seeing that all is his own Self alone. When the meaning of this text 
has been properly apprehended, no other means of knowledge can 
remain, since the means of knowledge all depend on false identific- 
ation of the Self with an external adjunct. Nor can there be any action, 
as the two ideas ‘I am the Absolute’ and ‘I am the agent’ are 
contradictory. 


Extract 8 enquires into the function and justification of the text 
‘That thou art’. It reveals the Witness, by negating the not-self. But is 
not the Witness self-revealed? Yes, but through nescience we become 
ignorant of it as it is in its pure state, and therefore require a means of 
knowledge, the text ‘That thou art’, to know it. Even if, for argument’s 
sake, we accept the opponent’s view that ‘establishment’ (proof) of 
anything implies a mental act with an agent and an object, nevertheless 
the existence of a Witness beyond act, agent and object is implied by 
this very assumption. And the purpose of the ‘That thou art’ is to 
reveal this Witness in its true nature. 
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TEXTS ON THE COMMUNICATION OF 
‘THAT THOU ART’ 


l. Now, in the matter of the Self which is here under 
consideration, what is the advantageous end-product resulting 
from the authoritative teaching of the sixth chapter of the 
Chandogya Upanishad (now drawing to a close)? We have 
already explained that the advantageous end-product is the 
final cessation of the notion that in one’s true Self one is 
capable of being an agent and experiencer. Competence to 
hear and reflect on the meaning of the word ‘thou’ in “That 
thou art’ is granted to enable one to have the advantage of 
knowing something that cannot be known in any other way. 
And before that knowledge, one has the competence to per- 
form the Agnihotra and other ritual on the basis of the 
conviction ‘I will do such and such and obtain such and such 
a result either in this world or the next, or will acquit myself 
of my duties when such and such actions are done’. This 
conviction about one’s own Self in the form ‘I function as an 
agent and experiencer’, that obtained formerly, ceases forever 
in the case of one who has been enlightened by the text ‘That 
pure Being, the ground of the universe, one only without a 
second — that thou art’.*’ In his case it has become 
contradictory. For in the one Self without a second there is no 
room for differentiated knowledge starting with the conviction 
‘Iam so and so’ and proceeding ‘I have this other thing to do 
with such and such an instrument’ or ‘Having done such and 
such, I shall enjoy such and such a result’. Thus, when pure 
Being, the true non-dual Self, is known, conviction as to the 
reality of the false individual self ceases.?? 
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Here an objector might interpose as follows. In the text 
‘That thou art’, he might say, we are enjoined to meditate on 
the meaning of the word ‘thou’ as though it were pure Being, 
just in the same way as we are elsewhere enjoined to meditate 
on the sun and the mind? and other worldly objects as if they 
were the Absolute, or as in ordinary worldly practice people 
take images and the like for deities such as Visnu. It cannot 
literally mean ‘Thou art pure Being’. For if Svetaketu (the 
pupil) were really pure Being, how could he not know himself 
as such and how, consequently, could the teaching ‘That thou 
art’ be needed? 


But this view is wrong, as there is a difference between 
the text ‘That thou art’ and the texts enjoining meditation on 
the sun as the Absolute and the like. Because the words in 
such texts are cast in inverted commas, as in ‘(Meditate on the 
theme) “The sun is the Absolute" °? we do not take them to 
mean that the sun literally is the Absolute. The sun and the 
like have colour and perceptible form, and the mind and the 
ether are mentioned in this context in inverted commas,” so 
we know that none of them can be the Absolute. But here the 
text begins by showing the entry of pure Being (into the three 
divinities that constitute the world)$! and then afterwards 
declares without equivocation that pure Being is the Self in 
the words ‘That thou art’. 


Nor can you say that the text ‘That thou art’ is merely 
figurative speech, as when we speak of a man of audacity as 
a lion. For pure Being has been taught to be real and one only 
without a second (in the manner of other material causes from 
which a plurality of effects arise) like clay. Nor could it be 
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taught that ‘His delay before liberation will only be so long'? 
if such liberation depended on knowledge of anything merely 
figurative, for knowledge of a merely figurative 'truth' is 
error, as in the case of one taking the statement ‘Thou art 
verily Indra and Yama’ literally. Nor could the text ‘That 
thou art’ be a piece of formal eulogy, as Svetaketu is not an 
object of worship (to his father who spoke the words). Nor 
would it constitute an eulogy of pure Being if the latter were 
called Svetaketu, as one does not eulogize a king by calling 
him a slave. Nor would it be right to circumscribe pure Being 
to one place (by calling it Svetaketu), since it is the Self of all. 
It would be like telling the provincial governor (by way of 
eulogy) that he was the village-headman. There is in fact no 
other course in the present context but to interpret the text as 
a declaration that pure Being is the ultimate Self. 


Perhaps you will say that all we have here is an injunction 
to action, an injunction to meditate on the idea that one 1s pure 
Being, and that we are in no way being confronted with a 
piece of information telling us that we are that pure Being, a 
fact that has hitherto been unknown. This we counter by 
quoting the text itself, which declares itself to be ‘that through 
which what was previously unheard is now heard'. Nor can 
you dismiss this as a mere eulogy promoting fulfilment of the 
injunction to meditate on the mere idea ‘I am pure Being’. For 
the text also says, ‘He who has a Teacher knows “I shall 
remain here only till I am released (from the body )”.’® If the 
text ‘I am pure Being’ were part of a mere imaginative 
exercise to be practised in obedience to an injunction, and not 
a declaration that the ‘Being’ that would later be referred to 
by the word ‘thou’ was in fact nothing other than pure Being, 
then the passage would never have gone on to say that it was 
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a means to knowledge that was being presented here, as it 
does in the phrase ‘He who has a Teacher knows’. For in any 
injunction to perform ritual such as “He should offer the 
Agnihotra’, the fact of the one so enjoined having a Teacher 
is a foregone conclusion (as it 1s impossible to carry out the 
household ritual without having first learned the texts by heart 
from a Teacher who knew them).$' Nor could the text have 
added ‘I shall remain here only till I am released’. For if the 
opponent's view were right, there could very well be release 
arising from one act of mere imaginative meditation, without 
pure Being or the metaphysical principle of the Self being 
known at all. Nor can it be claimed that the conviction 'I am 
pure Being’ that arises when the authoritative text ‘That thou 
art' has been taught to a pupil with the requisite qualifications 
can be obliterated by any subsequent idea ‘I am not pure 
Being’. It cannot be claimed that it never rises at all, for all 
the texts of the Upanishads without exception are concerned 
directly or indirectly to establish this one truth. It is no more 
possible to say that this metaphysical conviction is wrong, or 
that it does not arise, than it would be to say that the ideas 
that we have of enjoined ritualistic duties arising from the 
texts enjoining the Agnihotra and other ritual were wrong or 
did not arise.? 


As for the contention that if the student were the Self as 
pure Being he would be certain to be aware of this fact 
without teaching, we refute this with the reminder that living 
creatures are not even aware of themselves as a soul 
functioning as agent and experiencer and distinct from the 
body, mind and senses, which they merely use as 
instruments,” what to say of being aware that they are the 
Self as pure Being. 
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Well, you will ask, in these circumstances how do they in 
fact become aware that they are the Self as pure Being?” To 
explain this, we ask you the counter-question, ‘How is it that 
when the soul, according to your (Mimamsaka) account of the 
matter, knows itself as separate from body, mind and senses, 
it still can and does think that it is an agent and experiencer?’ 
It is because such a soul, even though possessing the know- 
ledge that it is separate from the body, mind and senses, 
continues to identify itself with them that it does not come to 
know itself as the Self and as pure Being. Hence it stands 
proved that the function of the text “That thou art’ is merely 
to end the conviction that one is the individual soul, 
competent for agency and empirical experience in the realm 
of illusory modifications.” 


S. 
«* 


2. We have such texts as, ‘The Self, verily, 1s to be seen, to 
be heard about, to be cogitated on, to be subjected to 
sustained meditation’, ‘Having come to know that, the man of 
wisdom should contemplate it’, and ‘That should be 
investigated, one should enquire into that thoroughly’.”” Here 
the doubt might arise, “Has one to rise to the conception only 
once, or has one to return to it repeatedly?’ 


And one might initially suppose that one had to rise to the 
conception only once, just as the subsidiary rituals called 
prayaja have only to be performed once. For that is all that the 
Vedic texts demand.” And to perform a repetition when none 
was mentioned in the Veda would be to perform something 
not enjoined in the Veda. Perhaps it would be objected (i.e. by 
the Advaitin) that phrases like ‘It must be heard about, 
cogitated upon, subjected to sustained meditation’ imply 
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repetition. But the text as it stands does not warrant us to go 
beyond one act of hearing, one piece of cogitation, one piece 
of sustained meditation, and nothing more. No repetition, for 
instance, is implied in texts occurring just once and saying 
‘He knows’ or ‘He should meditate’. 


To all this the author of the Sütras replies, “One must 
affirm the notion repeatedly’. Why? ‘Because of the repeated 
instruction’. Instructions like ‘It should be heard about, cogit- 
ated over and subjected to sustained meditation' involve 
repetition and imply repeated affirmation. You will say that 
you have already explained how we are not justified in going 
beyond the literal meaning of the text. But this rule cannot be 
applied in the case of these texts. For they are concerned 
ultimately with vision, and hence what they teach belongs to 
the realm of the visible and has to be repeated:” as, for 
example, the rice has to be pounded until it is actually husked. 


Moreover, words like worship (upasana) and sustained 
meditation (nididhyasana) both imply continued, repeated 
action. When, for example, we speak in the secular way of the 
worship (i.e. service) of a Teacher or of a king, we imply 
staying permanently in the presence of that Teacher or king. 
And similarly, when we say of a wife whose husband has 
gone abroad ‘She thinks of her distant husband’ we mean the 
continual lively remembrance of her husband. And in con- 
sonance with this we find the words ‘knowledge’ and 
‘meditation’ used interchangeably in the Upanishads. Some 
texts begin by speaking of knowledge (vidi) and sum up 
calling it ‘meditation’ (upasana), as for example in the text 
‘And I say this of anyone who knows what Raikva knows’,”® 


> 
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followed closely by ‘O Raikva, teach me, venerable sir, that 
deity on which you meditate’. Sometimes we find the text 
using the root for ‘meditate’ (upas) at the beginning and the 
root for ‘knowledge’ (vid) at the end, as in ‘He should 
meditate (upásita) on mind as the Absolute'" followed by ‘He 
who knows thus shines and burns bright with an aura of good 
name and good fame and the lustre of knowledge of the 
Absolute". Hence it follows that there can be repetition even 
in texts which only give an injunction to do something once. 


The texts also give overt hints that meditative affirmation 
should be practised repeatedly. For example, at one point they 
prescribe meditation on the Udgitha in the words ‘The 
Udgitha is the sun’.” They then rescind this as defective, 
because it only results in the birth of one son, and prescribe 
repeated meditation on the plurality of its rays as a means to 
having many sons in the words ‘Meditate repeatedly on the 
rays’. This passage shows that repeated meditations are 
accepted. If this 1s the case here, we may assume that the 
principle holds good in the case of all other meditations, too, 
as the process of meditation 1s always basically the same. 


Here the opponent might intervene and say that repetition 
is intelligible in the case of ends that can be gained by active 
means, as it is possible one might gain more of such ends by 
more meditation. But what occasion could there be for 
repetition in the case of the notion of the Absolute in its 
supreme form, which communicates the Absolute as the Self, 
eternal, pure, enlightened and liberated by its very nature? 
And if the Advaitin were to complain that there was a place 
for repeated affirmation inasmuch as the fact that the Absolute 
is one's own Self is not intelligible at a single hearing, we 
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reply (i.e. the Advaitin's opponent replies) that nothing would 
be altered by mere repetition. If a text like ‘That thou art'*! 
does not engender the idea that the Absolute is one's own Self 
at one hearing, what hope is there that it will do so when 
repeatedly affirmed? 


Perhaps the Advaitin will say that no sentence can give 
anyone direct acquaintance with anything, so that what grants 
one direct experience of the fact that the Absolute is one's 
own Self is a text supported by reasoning. But even here, 
replies the opponent, repetition will be useless. For such 
reasoning will bring direct experience (if it brings it at all) 
through being performed once. 


The Advaitin, however, may persist and say that a 
sentence supported by reasoning will only yield abstract and 
general knowledge, not concrete and particular knowledge. 
Someone else will only have an abstract knowledge of the fact 
that you have a pain from hearing your sentence ‘I have a 
pain' and from his inference based on such signs as the 
trembling of your body. He will not have the direct experience 
of the pain that you have. And it is a concrete experience only 
that can remove nescience,? and so there should be repeated 
affirmation to secure it. 


But the opponent disallows this also, on the ground that 
mere repeated affirmation will not bring the concrete know- 
ledge. For hearing revealed texts and applying one's reason to 
them will not yield concrete particular knowledge even if 
repeated a hundred times over. Hence, whether revelation and 
reason applied to it are concerned with something concrete 
and particular (such as the Self of the hearer) or only with 
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something abstract and universal, in either case they yield 
whatever knowledge they can yield at a single stroke, and 
there is no room for repetition. Nor can it be roundly affirmed 
that they never occasion immediate concrete experience in 
anyone, as people differ widely in their intuitional powers. In 
the case of a worldly subject, there will be (the division into 
whole and) parts and a general aspect and a particular aspect. 
Here repeated attempts to acquire knowledge are in place, as 
one may become aware of one aspect of such a subject 
through one act of attention and another through another, as 
happens, for instance, when one is mastering a lengthy 
chapter. But the Absolute in its unqualified form is bare 
Consciousness, without any distinction. into general and 
particular aspects. Hence there is no place for repetition in 
one's attempts to acquire knowledge of it. 


To all this the Advaitin replies as follows. Repeated resort 
to the appropriate means of knowledge is indeed useless in the 
case of the person who can attain immediate experience of the 
fact that his Self is the Absolute from merely hearing the text 
"That thou art’ spoken once. But it is perfectly appropriate in 
the case of the person who cannot do so. For in the 
Chandogya Upanishad the Teacher first says, ‘That thou art, 
O Svetaketu’,® and then the pupil repeatedly says ‘Teach me 
again, revered sir’** and the Teacher proceeds to teach him 
‘That thou art’ repeatedly, resolving more of his doubts on 
each occasion. And we have quoted other Vedic texts which 
support this general position, such as ‘The Self, verily, is to be 
seen, to be heard about, to be cogitated on, to be subjected to 
sustained meditation’.* True, you have said that if the text 
‘That thou art’ will not yield immediate knowledge of what it 
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has to say when uttered once, it will not do so when repeated. 
But this cannot affect our position, for one cannot rule out on 
the basis of mere logic that which 1s actually experienced to 
be the case. And we do actually find it to be the case that 
those who have but a faint idea of the meaning of a text on 
hearing it once do come to understand it rightly after repeated 
hearing, through shedding their various misconceptions. 


Moreover, the force of the text “That thou art’ is to declare 
that that which 1s represented by ‘thou’ is really of the nature 
of that which is represented by ‘that’. And the word ‘that’ 
represents the Absolute, that which ‘took thought’ and was the 
main topic of the passage. It is spoken of as the cause of the 
rise, maintenance and dissolution of the universe, as we know 
from many texts, such as “The Absolute is the Real, Know- 
ledge, the Infinite’, ‘The Absolute is Consciousness and 
Bliss’, “The Seer, not Himself seen’, ‘Unborn, untouched by 
decay or death’, ‘Not gross, not subtle, not short, not long’. 
Here, words like ‘unborn’ show that the Absolute is bereft of 
the six modifications beginning with birth.?" Words like ‘not 
gross’, etc. show that it is bereft of the substance-attribute 
relation. Words like ‘Consciousness’ declare that it is of the 
nature of Consciousness and Light. Known as the Absolute 
(brahman), it is of the nature of immediate experience and is 
bereft of all empirical qualities. This is the meaning of the 
word ‘that’ which is recognized by the specialists in the 
upanishadic teaching. 


Similarly, the meaning of the word, ‘thou’, too, is the 
inmost Self, the true hearer," that which is distinguishable 
from all other elements in the empirical personality, from the 
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body onward, as the inmost Self, finally discovered to be pure 
Consciousness. But there are some who are obstructed by 
ignorance (ajfiàna), doubt or erroneous knowledge? and 
cannot come to a correct understanding of the meaning of 
these two words ‘that’ and ‘thou’, and in their case the text 
‘That thou art’ cannot yield knowledge (prama) of its true 
meaning. For one can only understand the meaning of a 
sentence if one already understands the meaning of the words 
composing it.” In the case of such people, repeated applic- 
ation to the texts and reasoning over them is appropriate in 
order to get at the meaning of the words. It 1s true that the Self 
which is being communicated has no parts. But many parts are 
erroneously attributed to it, such as body, mind, senses, 
intellect and sensation of objects. Here, one act of attention 
can dispose of another. In this sense, communication of the 
Absolute is by stages. But all this is but the preliminary form 
of apprehension of the Self. 


Meanwhile, those gifted persons who are not afflicted by 
any ignorance, doubt or erroneous knowledge to obstruct the 
comprehension of the meaning of the words can have direct 
knowledge of the meaning of the sentence when it is heard 
only once. For them, repetition would quite evidently be 
superfluous. For once the Self is known, this knowledge 
suppresses nescience. Here we do not admit stages of any 
kind.... 


But in the case of the person in whom this immediate 
experience does not arise at once, we admit that repetition is 
necessary in order to acquire that immediate experience. But 
even here, one should not become involved in any departure 
from the true meaning of the text ‘That thou art’ through 
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(false ideas about what is implied by) ‘repetition’. One does 
not marry off one’s daughter with the idea of killing the 
bridegroom.?! One who performed repetition of the text in 
obedience to an injunction and thinking ‘I am an agent with 
aright and duty to perform this act’ will necessarily generate 
a conviction that is quite contradictory to the conviction that 
he is the Absolute. But the case is different with the person of 
dull intellect and who is about to lose the meaning of the text 
for lack of insight. Such a person is quite justified in working 
to strengthen his convictions as to the meaning of the text, 
with a search for the right meaning based on ‘repetition’ and 
similar practices.” Hence there can be repetition of the 
preliminary processes leading up to knowledge, even in the 
case of knowledge of the Absolute in its highest form.” 


e. 
hod 


3. The 'appropriator' (viz. the ego-sense) always stands in 
proximity to this Self (which is pure Consciousness) and 
acquires a reflection of it. Hence arises the undiscriminated 
complex of the Self and what pertains to the Self, which is the 
sphere of the ‘I’ and the ‘mine’. Words may designate this 
complex, because it is associated with a universal and with 
action. But no word can designate the Self as such, because 
the latter is not associated with a universal or an action or the 
other requisite characteristics. Only when there is a reflec- 
tion (abhasa) of the inner Witness (to form the ego-sense) can 
words, by referring to the reflection, indirectly indicate the 
Self.” They cannot designate the latter directly in any way. 
For no entity that is not associated with a universal or other 
such characteristic can be designated by words. Because the 
ego-sense is a reflection (or appearance, abhasa) of the Self, 
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the words by which the ego-sense is designated may also be 
used to indicate the Self, though only indirectly, as their direct 
meaning is something different. It is the same as when words 
referring indirectly to fire are applied to torches and the like.” 


9, 
“9 


4. Objection: It is seen, and is a fact well-known from 
worldly usage, that act and agent, denoted respectively by root 
and personal affix,” though different in themselves, pertain to 
one subject (viz. the agent himself), as in the case of ‘he does’ 
or ‘he goes"? 


Reply: The personal affix refers to the reflection of the 
Self in the intellect, the root to the activity of the intellect in 
knowing. Through a failure to discriminate these two elements 
one says erroneously ‘he knows’. The intellect per se has no 
knowledge: the Self per se has no activity. So the expression 
‘he knows’ cannot nghtly be applied to either. Nor can the 
word ‘jfiapti’ (knowledge in the sense of the act of knowing) 
be rightly attributed to the Self. For the Self does not undergo 
change, as we know from the (upanishadic) teaching that it is 
constant.” Nor can the Self (as knowledge absolute) be 
designated by the term *buddhi',? a term which pertains 
properly to the intellect. For there cannot be an instrument 
(such as the ‘buddhi’) without a (separate self using it as) 
agent. Nor can the Self be regarded as knowledge in the sense 
of ‘that which is known’. Those who hold to the one eternal 
Self free from pain and not subject to modification, cannot 
ever maintain that the Self is either expressible in words or 
knowable as an object. If the ego-sense were the Self, it could 
be the direct meaning of the term ‘Self’. But the ego is not the 
real Self taught by the Upanishads, since that has absence of 
hunger and other (super-human) qualities. '?! 
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Objection: Well then, if there is no direct meaning of a 
word, there cannot be an indirect one either.? So you must 
explain how words like ‘he knows’ are used.!? If words have 
no meaning, the Veda will cease to be an authoritative means 
of knowledge. You do not want that, so you had better admit 
that the phrase ‘he knows’ (in the Veda) is to be understood 
in its well-known sense (as referring to the act of knowing). 


Reply: If in regard to the meaning of words we accepted 
what seems self-evident to the foolish people of the world, we 
would hold to the doctrine of no (transcendent) Self. This 
would be the view of the Materialists, and something you do 
not want yourself. And if we accept the scholarly view (of the 
grammarians), then the meaning of the word ‘knowledge’ as 
applied to the Self in the Veda remains hard to make out, as 
we have already shown.^ But the Veda is agreed to be an 
authoritative source of knowledge, and we cannot accept that 
it falls into an impasse here. We explain the matter as follows. 


Men take the reflection of the face in the mirror to be the 
one with the face. For the reflection of the face is seen to have 
the form of the face. Indeed, wherever there is a reflection of 
a thing, the thing and its reflection are apt to be identified 
through lack of proper discrimination. In this way, everyone 
naturally says ‘he knows’ as if it were a real act. Super- 
imposing on to the Self the agency pertaining properly to the 
intellect, we say of the Self ‘he knows’ and call it the knower. 
And superimposing onto the intellect the consciousness (that 
pertains properly to the Self) we speak of the intellect also as 
the Absolute. In fact, however, we know from the Veda that 
knowledge is changeless and eternal, the very nature of the 
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Self. Consequently, it is never in fact produced, either by the 
intellect or by the Self or by anything else. In the expression 
*he knows', people in the world speak of the intellect and the 
Self as the agent of an act of knowing just in the same (loose) 
way that they apply the ego-notion to the body. True, the 
Logicians say ‘Knowledge is produced (causally). But they 
are deluded by the presentations of the intellect which are 
admittedly produced and which have a semblance of 
consciousness. '^* 


Therefore, the words of phrases like ‘he knows’, the 
(apparent) experience (corresponding to them), and the 
(apparent) memory of that experience, all proceed from failure 
to distinguish from one another consciousness, its reflection 
in the intellect and the intellect. Just as (when we look at the 
reflection of a face in the mirror without pausing to reflect 
that it is not the face) the quality of conforming to the 
characteristics of the mirror (e.g. being dark or smudged) that 
belongs properly to the reflection is attributed (momentarily) 
to the face, so (in popular experience) the quality of con- 
forming to the characteristics of the intellect, which belongs 
properly to the reflection in it, 1s attributed falsely to the Self. 
And thus (i.e. because the intellect, pure consciousness and 
the reflection are not distinguished) the presentations of the 
intellect lit by the reflection of the Self, appear to have the 
power of active cognition, just as torches and the like appear 
to have the power of burning.” 


The Buddhists say that the representations are self- 
luminous and themselves the power of active cognition. They 
deny the existence of any other power which knows them. 
Now, unless it be admitted that the representations (are 
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non-conscious objects and) are illuminated by a power 
radically different from themselves in nature, this theory will 
be hard to refute.!? For if it be not admitted that their rise and 
fall is witnessed by a reality distinct from themselves in 
nature, then, the view that there is a persistent subject 
(grahaka) actively cognizing the various modifications of the 
intellect and accompanying all of them is not better than the 
Buddhist theory. For such an active subject!!! would itself be 
as non-conscious as the mental modifications, and there would 
be no other perceiver to perceive them. And even if you 
(admit the radical difference in nature between the Witness 
and the representations of the intellect but) say that valid 
cognition can be established through the bare proximity of the 
Witness to the representations, that also is wrong. ''? For the 
bare proximity of the Witness (without the mediation of a 
reflection of consciousness) is of no service to those 
modifications.!? And if it could charge them with con- 
sciousness it would charge everything with consciousness. 


Moreover, we would ask a question of you (i.e. of the 
Sankhya philosopher who analyses empirical consciousness 
without recourse to the theory of a reflection of pure 
Consciousness).! The one in pain, the suppliant, the one who 
listens to teaching — is he the Witness or another (viz. the 
agent in empirical experience)? You do not accept that the 
Witness is a suppliant or undergoes pain. Nor can you admit 
that, as the agent in empirical experience, the suppliant could 
grasp the real in the notion ‘I am the Witness, the real". ^ And 
on this view, the statement in the Veda ‘Thou art the real’ 
would be false, which is also incorrect. The statement of the 
Veda becomes intelligible if it is assumed that it is made 
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(from the standpoint of one) discriminating (the ego, the Self 
and the reflection of consciousness).!" If, however, it had 
discriminated the empirical knowing subject from the pure 
Witness and said to the former ‘That thou art’, the above- 
mentioned faults would have come in.!? If the intention of the 
word ‘thou’ is to indicate the Witness, then you (Sankhya 
philosopher) will have to determine the relation between the 
ego-sense (the primary meaning of the word ‘thou’) and the 
Witness, through which alone the term *thou' can indicate the 
Witness.!? 


If you say, ‘The relation is that of seer and seen’, we ask, 
“How can the act of seeing pertain to the actionless Witness?’ 
And even if the Witness, though actionless, had a relation of 
non-difference (tadatmya)'” with the ego-sense,! still, 
without a perception of this relation in the form ‘the Witness 
is my (real) Self?,? the idea (of the Witness) could not arise 
(as the indirectly indicated meaning of the word ‘thou’).'” If 
you think that knowledge of a relation (between the ego-sense 
and the Witness) arises from the Vedic texts," that, too, is 
wrong. For the three difficulties mentioned above will crop 
up. And even if they did not, the relation would be grasped 
in the form ‘there 1s a Witness of mine’ (and not in the form 
‘I am the Witness’). But when (as on our view), the intellect, 
not itself a conscious seer, appears" to be a conscious seer, 
then its representations also (appear to be luminous), as 
sparks from a burning iron (appear to be fire). 


The fact that people sometimes experience the presence of 
a reflection of consciousness (as in waking and dream) and 
sometimes its absence (as in dreamless sleep) is explicable 
only if there exists a Witness, itself uncontradictable," (of 
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both these states) — and not otherwise. And on this assump- 
tion it becomes explicable how the Witness can be known."* 


Objection: Well, but on the last-quoted analogy there will 
still be a real entry of consciousness (into the non-conscious), 
just as fire becomes really transferred to the lump of iron. ? 


Reply: This idea has already been silenced by our 
statement (that the entry of consciousness into the non- 
conscious is) like the reflection of a face in a mirror." (Even 
in the other classical illustration to which you refer) all that is 
said 1s, ‘The black iron seems to acquire a glow (abhasa) of 
red colour’. An illustration is never in every respect identical 
with that which it is cited to illustrate. And, in the same way, 
the intellect, acquiring a reflection (abhasa) of Consciousness, 
becomes like Consciousness, just as a reflection (abhàsa) of a 
face in the mirror is like the face. And a reflection is said to 
be illusory. To say that the intellect is Consciousness would 
be to contradict both the Veda and reason. And moreover it is 
a theory that would imply that the body also was 
Consciousness, as well as the eye and the other sense-organs. 
The difficulty here 1s that one falls into the doctrine of the 
Materialists (which is anti-Vedic).?! Nor could there ever be 
the notion ‘I’ am the ‘Witness’ unless there were a reflection 
of consciousness in the mind. And unless there is the 
preliminary conviction ‘I am the real (I am the Witness)’ the 
teaching ‘That thou art’ itself will be useless. The text is 
meaningful to one who already knows the distinction between 
the Self and the not-self. 


Whatever is known as ‘mine’ or ‘this’ quite evidently falls 
within the not-self. What is known as ‘I’ belongs to the sphere 
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of the Self, and what is known with the feeling ‘I am such and 
such’ belongs to the Self and the not-self both."? All these 
notions are accepted as being relatively more or relatively less 
direct expressions (of the Self). The problem of which of them 
qualify which and which are qualified by which must also be 
worked out rationally. The ‘mine’ and the ‘this’ are both 
qualifications of the ‘I am such and such’. Just as, in the case 
of a man having wealth or a man having cows (the wealth or 
the cows are a qualification of the man as a whole, including 
his body), so 1s the body itself (a qualification) of the (bare) 
ego-sense.'** All that ever comes into the intellect, including 
the ego-sense, 1s on this reasoning the qualification of the 
Witness. Thus pure Consciousness, itself never coming into 
contact with anything, illumines all. 


All that we have been saying so far on this topic is the 
reverse of the truth (as seen from the highest standpoint), as 
we have been speaking from the standpoint of worldly experi- 
ence. The not-self element only exists for those who lack 
metaphysical discrimination; it does not exist for those who 
possess it. But it 1s only through reasoning over examples of 
agreement and difference in the case of both words and the 
things denoted by words? that one can determine the 
meaning of ‘this’ (the not-self element) and ‘I’ (the Sel)" in 
the present context (and not from the uncritical standpoint of 
common-sense). 


The feeling ‘I did not see anything whatever in this my 
recent sleep’ does not deny one’s own consciousness in that 
state, but does deny that any representation occurs in it. The 
Veda itself, in the words ‘(Here in dream this Spirit, purusa, 
is) self-luminous’””’ and ‘(For no break is found in the seeing) 
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of the seer',"* declared that pure Consciousness (samvit) 
exists and that it is immutable (kütastha) and that there are 
breaks in the mental representations with which it is associ- 
ated. Consciousness (avagati) and the individual cognitions 
with which it is associated are (therefore) distinct. 


When the meaning of the text (‘That thou art’) has once 
been understood on the basis of Vedic and secular grammat- 
ical usage, the Veda again says ‘That thou art’ for the final 
removal of the hearer’s delusion'.? It is as when Brahma 
removed the nescience of Rama by his mere words (‘O Rama: 
Thou art Visnu, not the son of Dasaratha’). He did not 
mention any other task Rama had to perform in order to 
become awake to his nature as Visnu (apart from merely 
listening to the words). It is in this way (i.e. as just stated, 
without any further work being required) that the word ‘I’? 
reveals the Light, the inmost Self. That same revelation is 
given in the text ‘Thou art the real''? The fruit is 
liberation.'? If the holy knowledge did not ensue from the 
mere hearing of the relevant texts, one would certainly have 
to assume that there was some act that had to be performed. "^ 
But in fact there is no such contingency. Even before one has 
experience of it (through the texts such as ‘I am the 
Absolute") one admits the existence of one’s own Self.! The 
valid cognition of the meaning of texts like ‘That thou art’ is 
generated immediately on hearing them and results in liber- 
ation from all evils such as hunger, etc. There is then no doubt 
as to the truth of their content throughout the past, present and 
future. There is no doubt that authoritative knowledge of the 
Self springs up immediately from hearing the texts in the 
manner described. For the obstacles to an understanding € 
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have been removed (by the preliminary method of reasoning 
by agreement and difference), and the Self is of the very 
nature of Consciousness. 


Does the text ‘I am the Absolute'!? convey ‘Verily, I am 
the real’ or something else? If it conveys ‘Verily, I am the 
real’ the meaning of the term ‘I’ will be identical with 
‘real’. But if anything else is conveyed by the text, then the 
later conviction ‘I am the real’ would be false. Therefore it is 
only by taking the two terms of the proposition as identical 
that we avoid a contradiction with the experience of 
liberation. !*° 


Now, the empirical cognitions and the intellect which 
entertains them exist for the sake of that Self which is 
reflected in them. Since they are both per se non-conscious, 
it is said figuratively that the fruit of the liberating knowledge 
accrues to pure Consciousness.! Indeed, because the two 
active causes of the fruit of liberation — the preliminary 
mental activity and the ensuing cognition in its empirical 
aspect — are (themselves non-conscious and so) not of the 
nature of that fruit, it is but right to attribute it to the 
Immutable (even though He is actionless), just as victory 
(won solely by the acts of his servants) is fitly attributed to a 
king.” 


(Or one may also say:) That reflection through which the 
mirror assumes the form of the face is itself verily the face.'? 
And in the same way, that reflection through which the mirror 
of the empirical cognitions assumes the form of the ego-sense, 
is itself verily the real *'.P* That is how the text ‘I am the 
real’'®> should be understood, and not otherwise. And 
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without a (similar) bridge (with empirical experience provided 
by the reflection-theory) the text ‘That thou art’ would also be 
useless." 


9. 
bo 5d 


5. In the case of burns, cuts and injuries sustained by the 
body, there cannot be anyone in pain except through a Self 
identified with that body, for no one anywhere feels pain from 
burns and the like sustained by anyone else. Because I (as the 
inmost Self) am not the body and am ever beyond physical 
contact, this notion (that the Self is suffering when the body 
is harmed) must arise from false identification. It 1s like the 
false idea that one is oneself dead that might arise for a time 
on the death of one's son. 


Just as the notion ‘I am the one with the ear-rings' 
becomes cancelled for him who discriminates himself from his 
ear-rings, so does the notion ‘I am the sufferer’ become 
cancelled for ever"? through the rise of the conviction that one 
is the bare ‘I’.!°? 


If it were ever proved that the Self was subject to pain, we 
would willingly grant that some faculty of experiencing pain 
belonged to it naturally. But in fact the sense of being the 
sufferer'™ accrues to the Self through false identification. It is 
only through this false identification that the Self becomes 
capable of experiencing profit and loss.'*' Just as the sense of 
contact 1s attributed to the Self though it is in fact without the 
sense of contact, and just as movement and other properties of 
the body are attributed to it though it is without them, even so 
is pain attributed to the Self though lack of discrimination, 
though pain belongs properly only to the mind. Pain is 
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rejected, just like movement, through the conviction that one 
is the Self, which arises through discrimination. The mind 
‘moves’ involuntarily because of its non-discriminatory 
nature." Then, when the mind is moving, pain is experienced. 
But when the mind is not in motion, the Self experiences no 
pain. Therefore that pain cannot exist in the inmost Self. 


Because the words ‘thou’ and ‘real’ (in ‘Thou art the real’ 
taken as the equivalent of ‘That thou art’) refer to one and the 
same entity, they function like the words 'the black horse' 
(that is, each word loses that part of its meaning which is 
incompatible with the meaning of the other word).'** Through 
being brought into apposition with the word ‘real’ which 
expresses absence of pain, the word ‘thou’ (loses its 
meaning of the empirical experiencer subject to pain and) is 
left with the meaning ‘real’ (and without pain). And similarly, 
through being set in apposition with a word (viz. ‘thou’) 
signifying ‘the inmost Self’, the term ‘real’ (loses the sense of 
‘something not immediately known’ and) is left with the 
meaning ‘inmost Self’. In the sentence ‘Thou art the real’, the 
reference is to the inmost Self, as in the sentence ‘Thou art the 
tenth"! 


Without (totally) giving up their own (individual) meanings, 
the words ('thou' and 'real' together) convey a qualified 
meaning (arising from the mutual qualifications of their 
individual meanings). And they lead to immediate awareness 
of the inmost Self. There can be no other meaning than this 
one (ie. than the inmost Self), for it would result in a 
contradiction. 6? 


The man whose mind has been led away by the notion of 
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nine and is not aware of himself as completing the ten 
requires only to know his own Self.: And the one whose 
intellect is led away by desire because his eyes have been 
bandaged by nescience fails to see that his Self is pure 
Consciousness, ever distinct from all else, just as (the other 
man failed to perceive that he himself was) the tenth. Just as 
one comes to know himself (as the tenth) simply from hearing 
the words ‘Thou art the tenth’, so does the other come to 
know his own Self as the Witness of all intellects from simply 
hearing the words of texts like ‘That thou art’. 


In regard to the texts of the Veda, there 1s no such rule as 
‘A sentence must begin with such-and-such an element (e.g. 
the subject) and proceed to such-and-such an element (e.g. a 
predicate). One must first determine the mutual relation of 
the words through reasoning on their meaning through the 
method of agreement and difference, and then it would be 
possible to understand the meaning of the sentence." For 
(knowledge of) the meaning of a sentence results from 
memory of the meaning of the words heard to compose it. 
And in the case of sentences which proclaim the eternal truth 
(ie. that the hearer is the supreme Self), when once the 
meaning of the words has been correctly discriminated in 
order to arrive at an understanding of the meaning of the 
sentence as a whole, then no further room for questioning the 
meaning remains.! We spoke of reasoning by the method of 
agreement and difference only in regard to the (preliminary) 
process of calling to mind the appropriate meaning of the 
words. No one can understand the meaning of a sentence 
unless he first calls to mind the meaning of its words. 
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In sentences such as ‘That thou art’, the meaning of the 
sentence will not become clear until there has first been a 
discrimination of the meaning of the word ‘thou’ as the pure 
‘I’, ever liberated. Reasoning by the method of agreement and 
difference is required for discrimination of the meaning of the 
word ‘thou’ and not for anything else.!? For when discrimin- 
ation has once determined the meaning of the word ‘thou’, the 
meaning of the sentence becomes as clear as a bilva fruit held 
in the palm of the hand. In this way the meaning of the holy 
text ‘That thou art’ as bare 'I'!? becomes clear from the 
meaning of the words that compose it, since the inmost Self 
(of the hearer) 1s determined as the meaning through the 
cancellation of the false notion of the Self as sufferer (as 
incompatible with the word 'real")."* When the meaning (of 
the text ‘That thou art’) is capable of being made out (ration- 
ally) in this way, it is no longer possible for those genuinely 
expert in the meanings of sentences and words to assume 
meanings which are not the meaning of the Veda and which 
would undermine that meaning. 


Perception and other means of empirical cognition might 
contradict a text (concerned with sense-objects) like that 
concerned with the cooking of gold particles. "° But how can 
mere appearances such as perception and the other means of 
empirical cognition contradict the texts (which proclaim the 
Self as the supreme reality)? You may say that as long as 
(even the appearance of) the feeling ‘I am the sufferer’ 
persists on the basis of mere appearances such as perception 
and the other means of empirical cognition, the conviction ‘I 
am free from suffering” cannot rise from the holy text. But 
this 1s wrong, for there is the contrary example (of the 
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conviction on the part of one who has awoken from a painful 
dream that he was not really related to pain even during the 
painful dream experience).!" Here we have the experience ‘in 
a dream I was in pain from burns and cuts and the like’. Well, 
let us suppose for the sake of argument that this was not 
negated by words heard during the dream. Even so, when the 
dream is over, the pain is regarded as non-existent now and as 
having been unreal before. For pain and error, once cancelled, 
do not assert themselves again.* If a man once comes to 
know that his own inner Self is the supreme Self through 
cancellation of the notion ‘I am the sufferer’, his knowledge 
is uncontradictable, like that of the one whose erroneous 
notion that he is the ninth is cancelled by his knowledge that 
he is the tenth. "° 


The knowledge that one is (really) ever liberated comes 
from the holy texts and from no other source. And knowledge 
of the meaning of a text is not possible without first calling to 
mind the meanings of its component words.'® It is certain that 
the meaning of a word 1s called to mind on the basis of 
agreements and differences." 


The clearest form of authoritative knowledge of the inmost 
Self (i.e. immediate awareness based on identity-feeling) 
arises from such texts as ‘That thou art’! just as it does from 
‘Thou art the tenth’. Just as all the pain pertaining to a dream 
ceases on waking, so the notion that one's Self is the sufferer 
ceases for ever through the knowledge that one 1s the inmost 
Self. Authoritative knowledge (pram4) does not arise from 
such texts as that enjoining the melting down of gold 
particles, because such texts have to be interpreted 
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metaphorically on account of (conflict with sense-experience 
which reveals) the fact that gold does not melt. But this 
(inability to produce authentic knowledge) is not the case with 
sentences like "That thou art', because they do not involve 
contradictions with known truths. 


In the text ‘That thou art’ the meanings of the two words 
‘that’ and ‘art’ are already known. The sentence will not yield 
the authoritative knowledge that the meaning of the word 
‘thou’ is ‘the real’ without their support. The purpose of the 
word ‘art’ is to show that ‘that’ and ‘thou’ refer to one and the 
same entity.'** Thus the word: ‘that? comes to mean that 
inmost Self, and the word ‘thou’ comes to mean the same as 
the word ‘that’. Taken together, they exclude from one 
another respectively the ideas of ‘the sufferer’ and ‘not being 
the inmost Self’.'*° Thus the two terms ‘that’ and ‘thou’ taken 
together (as united by the word 'art') express the same 


meaning as the phrase ‘not this, not this’.'® 


9$. 
«* 


6. As knowledge results from the text ‘That thou art? when 
it is understood in this way, how can it be maintained that this 
text is not an authoritative source of knowledge in itself and 
that it requires to be supported by action (in the form of 
further meditation and ritual)? The notion *do' is incompatible 
with the meaning of this text, whether at the beginning, end 
or middle." Hence we do not assume that action is involved 
here, especially as there is no Vedic warrant for it. To 
abandon the Veda is useless. 


Here you might object that no concrete experience, like the 
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concrete satisfaction that follows eating, arises from the mere 
hearing of a sentence. And to analyse a sentence in the hope 
of getting a concrete experience is like trying to make 
milk-pudding from cow-dung." To this we reply that it is 
true that all sentences about the not-self yield abstract 
knowledge only. But it is not so with sentences about the 
inmost Self, for there are exceptions, as in the case of the one 
who realized he was the tenth. One should accept that the 
Self is its own means of knowledge, which means it is directly 
knowable to itself (svayam-vedyatva). On our view, when the 
ego 1s dissolved, experience of one's own Self is realized. We 
regard pain as something experienced as an object even by the 
empirical cognitions. How can there be any connection with 
pain for the inner Witness, for whom even the cognitions are 
objects??? The Witness, verily, is experienced by itself alone, 
being of the nature of experience. The nse of a mental 
cognition in which it is reflected is spoken of as ‘the 


experience of it’.!*! 


e. 
-«* 


7. (The Dharma Sàstra) says? ‘In order to perform the 
discrimination necessary to find the meaning, of the word 
"thou" there must be renunciation of all action (samnyasa)’. 
This is the right means (to Self-knowledge, and not the 
prolongation of action recommended by the Prasankhyana 
Vàdins).?? For the Veda teaches, ‘Peaceful, controlled'.?* 
First a man must perceive the innermost Self as the Self of his 
own psycho-physical organism and as the meaning of the 
word ‘thou’. Then he sees all as his own Self alone, which is 
the meaning of the whole sentence (‘That thou art’). When the 
meaning of the sentence, which is an authoritative means of 
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knowledge, has been correctly comprehended as ‘All is the 
Self’, no other authoritative means of knowledge can 
remain. How can any injunction to act apply after there has 
been comprehension of the meaning of the sentence (“That 
thou art’)? For there cannot be the two contradictory ideas ‘I 


am the Absolute? and ‘I am the agent'. ^? 


e. 
“ 


8. Does someone cause a person to know that principle 
which is different (from the empirical cognitions) through 
a positive means of proof (pramana)? Or is it not rather 
through the negation of all else other than it, and without a 
positive means of proof? 


If in this context you maintain that there is a negation of 
all else other than the Self which proceeds through the mere 
authority of the Vedic texts, we reply that in that case a mere 
void would result, as there would be no familiarity with the 
Witness. If you answer (that a person can infer that he 1s of 
the nature of consciousness) by saying (to himself), ‘Thou art 
consciousness. How couldst thou be the (non-conscious) 
body?', we reply, *No, for one is not familiar (with oneself as 
transcendent Consciousness)'. This argument (also proceeds 
through negation of what is contradictory (to the Self as pure 
Consciousness). It would be valid only if pure Consciousness 
were already established through some other proof. 


If someone were to say, "The Witness affirms its own 
self-existence because consciousness is immediately self- 
evident (aparoksa)’, we reply that (if the appeal is to 
immediate consciousness) in that case the different view of 
the one who denied the Self (the Buddhist Nihilist) would be 
equally cogent. 
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‘Well’, you may say, ‘people have the memory, “I saw 
this". This proves that an instrument (i.e. a cognition), an 
object and an agent (in the act of knowing) are manifest 
simultaneously (to an abiding self which is the knower)'.?* 
But even granting for the sake of argument that memory were 
a valid means of knowledge,'” the instrument, object and 
agent (of the act of knowing) are apprehended successively, 
and memory, coming later, must likewise reproduce the 
cognitions as successive. The notion of their simultaneity 
must therefore be a false one, due to the speed at which they 
occur." In the idea ‘I was aware both of the object and of 
myself (as knower at the same time)’, there is certainly mutual 
relativity.” Where we have distinctions (in cognition) based 
on mutual relativity, there cannot be simultaneity.”” More- 
over, each of the three factors (1.e. knower, knowledge and 
object) will be necessary in the act of perceiving each one of 
themselves. When the knower is engaged in perceiving itself, 
it will not be available to perceive (simultaneously) know- 
ledge and the known object.” And again, it is laid down?" 
that an object is that which an agent is striving to obtain. 
Hence an object relates to an agent, and not to anything other 
than an agent (such as the Witness).?? Objects open to direct 
designation by words (padartha) are revealed either through 
speech or inference or by some other means of valid 
knowledge (pramana) to one who does not already know 
them, and not in any other way. 


Is the Witness (which is not subject to designation by 
words) also established by a means of valid cognition 
(pramàna), or without one? It is established without one. And 
yet this knowledge is of no use to (is concealed from) the 
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ignorant person (until enlightenment comes through the Vedic 
text "That thou art"). If it be held that it is the Witness Himself 
who is ignorant of His own true nature, then He will require 
a fresh cognition (depending on a means of valid cognition) 
if He is to know that He Himself is knowledge. And if it be 
one other than the Witness who is ignorant of the nature of 
the Witness as knowledge, then a fresh cognition will be 
required all the more certainly. 


What is ‘being established (siddhi)’? Is it being known? 
Or coming into being? Or something else? If it is ‘being 
known’, you should bear in mind the two views we have just 
discussed.” If ‘being established’ meant ‘coming into being’, 
then all efforts in the matter would be useless. For every one 
knows that an object comes into being naturally from its 
proper causes. Consequently, when we are discussing the 
question of knower, knowledge and known,” the phrase 
‘being established’ is used to mean ‘being known'."? The 
‘establishment of Witness and witnessed’ means their being 
known, not their coming into being. If you"? assume that 
‘being established’ is the clear distinction between object, 
agent and act, evident in the act of knowing, then we reply 
that clear and unclear pertain only to something other than the 
Self, and not to the Self. The reason why a pot cannot be 
*clear' to a blind man is that he is not a seer. If the agent, 
instrument and object of the act of self-knowledge are to be 
‘clear’, then there will have to be a seer (Witness) beyond 
them to apprehend the fact.?!° 


e. 
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4. Meditation (Dhyàna) and Repeated Affirmation (Abhydsa) 


It is clear from Sankara’s own Brhadaranyaka Commentary?! 
that a three-fold discipline for the assimilation of the supreme 
upanishadic wisdom consisting in hearing (Sravana), cogitation 
(manana) and sustained meditation (nididhyásana) was already 
accepted and familiar doctrine for his predecessor Bhartrprapafica. 
Sankara does refer to the triad,” but only very rarely, and he is not 
very explicit about what he understood by the terms. As Saccid- 
anandendra Svamin points out,” it is somewhat remarkable that 
Sankara does not elaborate on or define the term nididhyasana even 
when commenting on the word ‘nididhydsitavya’ in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad.” 


The best way to see how Sankara conceived hearing, cogitation 
and sustained meditation is to read through his Upadesa Sahasri. In 
the first part of the prose section (paras 1-44) we find the pupil 
mainly preoccupied with hearing clusters of texts from the Teacher, 
texts which he already knows by heart but which have to be 
presented to him by the Teacher in due order and within a broadly 
sketched framework of cosmological, psychological and meta- 
physical teaching. In the second part of the prose section (paras 
45-111) the Teacher resorts to argumentation to quell the pupil's 
doubts and shift him, in a kind of Socratic manner, to new 
viewpoints. The third and concluding part of the prose section 
constitutes a recapitulatory summary of the earlier teaching, called 
a ‘Parisankhyana’. This term does not appear to have been much 
used in Advaita except to introduce these paragraphs in the Upadesa 
Sahasri, and the practice itself is not common, though the Fourth 
Book of the Naiskarmya Siddhi of Sahkara’s pupil Suresvara might 
be regarded as an example of it. While the first and second parts of 
the prose section of the Upadesa Sahasri well exemplify what 
Sankara meant by $ravana and manana respectively, it is clear that 
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the third part does not really correspond with what he would have 
understood by the term nididhyasana. This is better exemplified by 
the Extracts gathered below in the present section, taken from the 
shorter chapters of the verse section of the Upadesa Sahasri. They 
supply the themes for affirmation, reflection and meditation 
appropriate for those living the life of Adhyatma Yoga, the way of 
life sketched in the Extracts of the opening section of the present 
chapter. Saccidanandendra Svamin considers that for Sankara 
*adhyátma-yoga', ‘mano-nigraha’, *dhyána-yoga'?? and ‘nididhy- 
asana’ were almost interchangeable terms.?' 


The appended Extracts are arranged in two groups, covering 
‘Dhyana’ and 'Abhyasa' respectively. The Extracts of the first 
group give some idea of the way in which Sankara conceived the 
physiological and psychological aspects of meditation, though texts 
on this subject are spare in his Vedàntic works. The Extracts in the 
second group consist mostly in verse passages from the second part 
of the Upadesa Sahasri which are clearly meant to be learned by 
heart and continually reflected and meditated upon by the highest 
class of spiritual enquirer. The object is to enable him to affirm and 
re-affirm over and over again the final spiritual truth, that which he 
is aiming to become aware of by direct intuition (anubhava). This 
practice merges with, and can be regarded as an aspect of, reflection 
(vicára), the discipline of reflection and meditation whereby the 
mind is prepared to understand the highest texts and grasp their 
truth in immediate vision. This discipline is needed by all but the 
few gifted pupils who immediately understand the meaning of the 
texts on hearing them for the first time. In their case, it is presumed 
that reflection and meditation have been performed in an earlier life. 
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TEXTS ON DHYANA 


1. The text now goes on to enumerate alternative methods, 
such as meditation and others, for attaining vision of the Self. 
Meditation (dhyàna) is the withdrawal of the outward-going 
perception of the senses into the mind and the one-pointed 
focusing of the mind on the source of its consciousness. 
Examples to illustrate it have been given, such as when we 
say in common parlance ‘The crane seems to be meditating’ 
or in such a text as ‘The earth seems to meditate, ...so do the 
mountains' ?" From these we collect that meditation consists 
in sustaining one idea uninterruptedly, like an unbroken flow 
of oil. Some yogins have been able to become aware of 
the inner consciousness illumining their intellects through 
meditation with a mind already purified through previous 
meditation. 


Others come to the same result through the discipline 
(yoga) of speculative enquiry (sankhya). Sankhya is specul- 
ative enquiry on the pattern of ‘These constituents called 
sattva, rajas and tamas are perceived by me, therefore 1 must 
be different from them, the Witness of their operations, myself 
changeless and eternal, different in nature from the 
constituents, and in fact the Self’. This speculative enquiry 
(sankhya) is a form of discipline (yoga), and through it certain 
yogis, as the text points out, “perceive the Self through the 
mind'. 

Others, says the text, achieve the same result through 
*karma-yoga'. Here the action (karma) is itself the discipline 
(yoga). Action (karma) is to be defined as an activity 
performed as an offering to the Lord, and is figuratively called 
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spiritual discipline (yoga) because it 1s performed for the sake 
of spiritual discipline. Other yogins are here said to achieve 
the same result as those mentioned earlier, this time through 
the discipline of action, but it is only meant in the sense that 
action indirectly prepares them for the rise of knowledge 
through purifying their minds? 


e. 
«* 


2. Having described the external seat, the Lord now goes on 
to describe how one should hold the body for meditation. 
Body, head and neck should be held upright and motionless. 
‘Motionless’ is specified because there could still be motion 
on the part of one holding his body, head and neck upright. 
The meditator should make his physical position firm. He 
should be apparently gazing at the tip of his nose. We have to 
understand the word 'apparently' here, because the text does 
not mean to prescribe gazing at the tip of the nose literally. 
What it means is the withdrawal of the gaze from objects, and 
it is assumed that this depends on previous concentration of 
the mind. If it had really been meant that the gaze should have 
been fixed at the tip of the nose, it would have followed that 
the mind would have been concentrated there and not on the 
Self. But the Lord will teach later that the mind must be 
concentrated on the Self...?? 


9 
be d 


3. In the case of meditations (upasana) associated with ritual, 
there is no problem about the posture of the body in which 
they are to be carried out, as they are not carried out for their 
own sake, but only as part of the ritual. Nor is there any 
discussion as to whether they might lead (directly) to right 
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intuition, as knowledge is conditioned by the nature of the real 
and not by the action of the subject (in meditation). But in 
regard to other meditations (upasana), the question arises 
whether one may perform them standing, seated or lying down 
according to one's wish, or whether they should regularly be 
performed in a sitting posture. And one might initially 
suppose that, since meditation was a mental act, there would 
be no restriction as to the posture of the body. 


To this the author of the Sütras replies that meditations 
must be performed in a sitting posture, because it 1s only in 
this way that they can be performed at all. Meditation is the 
maintenance of a continuous stream of ideas of identical 
content.” No one who is walking or running about can do 
this, as walking and the like shake up the mind. Even one who 
is standing still has to occupy his mind with holding his 
balance and is not able to attend to anything subtle at the 
same time. And one who is lying down is liable to an 
unexpected invasion of sleep. But one who is seated easily 
avoids these difficulties and many others, and 1s therefore able 
to perform meditation. 


This ‘maintenance of a continuous stream of ideas of 
identical content’ is the same thing as is understood by the 
word ‘dhyana’. One speaks figuratively of ‘dhyana’ in the 
case of beings who have minimized the motions of their limbs 
and fixed their gaze squarely on one point and whose minds 
are concerned with one object only, as when one says, ‘The 
crane is in contemplation’, ‘The woman whose husband has 
gone abroad sits buried in contemplation’. This can happen 
effortlessly only when one is seated, so this is another reason 
why meditation should be considered as an act to be 
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performed in a sitting posture. And another indication that 
meditation has to be performed in a sitting posture is supplied 
by the text ‘The earth seems to be in contemplation’,””’ for 
contemplation is figuratively attributed to the earth and the 
like on account of their motionlessness. And there is the 
tradition amongst the learned that posture is a part of 
meditation, as expressed in such texts from the derivative 
literature as ‘Having taken up a firm posture in a clean 
place’. And as a further confirmation, we find that the Yoga 
System teaches the ‘lotus’ and other seated bodily postures.?” 


And there is the further doubt as to whether or not there 
are rules as to time and place and the way one should be 
facing. And one might initially suppose that since rules as to 
place and time and direction to be faced are usually found in 
the case of Vedic undertakings, there would be some kind of 
rule in the present instance too. But the author of the Sütras 
argues against this, and maintains that rules as to time, place 
and the direction one should face should be made to suit one’s 
own aim. One should meditate in whatever place and at 
whatever time serves most easily to concentrate the mind. For 
what is invariably desired by those sitting down to meditate 
is a one-pointed mind, and that alone. The case with the 
rituals is different. They are performed for different ends, and 
consequently there 1s room for different instructions about 
facing the east, performing the sacrifice early in the day or on 
ground sloping towards the east. But in regard to sitting down 
to meditate, where the goal is always one and the same, no 
different specifications as to time, place and direction to face 
are found. 


Here you might object that, as a matter of fact, 
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specifications are found. For example, ‘He should perform his 
practices in a clean, level spot, not pebbly or in the vicinity of 
fire or sand, having features helpful to the mind in meditation 
such as the sound of waterfalls, not containing any creatures 
(such as mosquitoes) to afflict the eyes and with opportunities 
to retire to a windless place such as a cave’.””* Yes, we agree 
that there are specifications of this sort. But the Teacher (the 
author of the Sütras) declares, in his compassion, that there 1s 
no rigid obligation to obey these specifications. And the 
phrase ‘helpful to the mind in meditation’ that came in the 
quoted text shows that the real specification is ‘Wherever 
one-pointedness can be found" .?? 


4. The supreme Self is one, is alone real, is ever pure, 
enlightened and free by nature, as we know from such texts as 
‘One only without a second’.”” All else is unreal. Why then 
do we find meditations (which imply at least the duality of 
ends and means) taught in such texts as ‘The Self is to be 
seen’, “That Self beyond sin... (He should be sought)’, ‘Let 
him form a resolve (to meditate)’, ‘The Self alone is to be 
meditated upon’,”’’ and also rituals such as the Agnihotra? 
Listen to the reason as given by the Teacher (Gaudapada). 
There are three kinds of qualified souls treading the spiritual 
path within the framework of the castes and stages of life, 
those, namely, of excellent, middling and weak powers of 
vision or intelligence. The instructions to meditate and 
perform ritual are provided by the Veda in a spint of 
compassion for the benefit of those of middling and weak 
powers of vision, not for those of excellent vision who have 
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already acquired the conviction ‘The Self is one only, without 
a second’. They are just means that will help them eventually 
to come to the highest standpoint from which one sees that all 
is one, as expressed in such texts as "That which one does not 
think with the mind, that, they say, by which the mind is 
thought — that alone is the Absolute, you must know, and not 
that on which you meditate’, ‘That thou art’, and 'AII this is 
the Self?.?”8 


TEXTS ON ABHYASA 


1. Whatever is seen, anywhere, at any time, in any intellect, 
is seen by me (the sole Witness). Therefore I am the Absolute, 
the Supreme, omniscient and omnipresent. As I am the one 
witness of the activities of my own mind, so am I the one 
witness of the minds of others. I can neither be increased nor 
diminished. Therefore I am the supreme. 


The Self is not the mind. It is neither subject to mutation 
nor impure nor material. Being the Witness of all minds 
everywhere, it is not of limited knowledge like the mind. 


Just as the red hue and other qualities of a jewel stand 
illumined in sunlight, so do all things stand illumined in me 
as if by sunlight. Objects exist in the mind, but only when the 
mind is in manifestation."? But the Witness ever remains the 
Witness. This proves that duality does not exist. 


Just as the mind first fails to see the Supreme through lack 
of discrimination, so, when discrimination supervenes, nothing 
exists apart from the Supreme, not even the mind itself??? 
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2. O my mind! My nature is pure unadulterated Conscious- 
ness, and my connection with the body is but a product of thy 
delusion. No result whatever accrues to me from all thy 
activities, as I am ever without distinctions of any kind. Give 
up thy intense activity, bred of illusion, abandon thy weary 
struggles and attain the great peace. For I am the Supreme, the 
Absolute, ever free, unborn, one without a second. I alone 
exist, ever the same in all beings, all-pervading and in- 
destructible like the ether, undivided, partless, actionless, the 
supreme Good, the transcendent: no result can accrue from thy 
activities. 


I myself am my own sole possession: I recognize nothing 
else as my own. Nor do I belong to anyone else, for I am 
relationless. Yes, I am relationless, and have nothing to do 
with thy activities, for I am one without a second. 


Seeing that people are deeply attached to the idea of cause 
and effect, I have composed this little dialogue for their 
benefit, which will throw light on their own true nature. If a 
man meditates on this dialogue, he will be released from the 
attacks of the great foe ignorance. He will walk the earth ever 
free from desire, free from suffering, seeing the same in all, a 
knower of the Self, joyful.” 


e. 
«X 


3. In the causal chain constituted by the elements, which 
begins with the earth (as ultimate effect) and passes through 
water, fire, wind and ether to the inmost Self standing beyond 
the elements as their ultimate cause, each successive member 
of the chain is recognizable as the cause of those which have 
gone before because it lacks the distinguishing properties of 
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its effects, and is hence more subtle and pervasive than 
they.?? The earth and other elements in our own bodies 
demonstrably obey the same laws as the great elements. Just 
as the all-pervading ether existed before the production of 
wind and the other grosser elements, so is the one ‘I’ (aham) 
(within the body) eternally existent. It is pure, of the nature of 
unmixed consciousness, omnipresent, one without a second. 
According to a text of the derivative literature,” all living 
beings from Brahma to the meanest plant are my bodies. How 
can lust and anger and other defects arise in me at all, as they 
would have to come from without? People read defects into 
Me, seated within the creatures and ever untouched by their 
defects, like a child reading blue colour into the colourless 
ether of the sky. 


Because the minds of all living beings are ever illumined 
by consciousness, all living beings form my body, though I 
am omniscient and free from all taint. Whatever 1s subject to 
production and to being known as an object is akin to what is 
experienced in dream. But the pure principle of knowledge 
itself is eternal and not to be known as an object. Hence 
duality does not exist. The knowledge of the knower?^ has 
been declared to be eternal and unbroken?? As knowledge 
persists in dreamless sleep but with nothing over against it to 
know, waking consciousness must arise from nescience,”** and 
the objects of knowledge are therefore to be taken as unreal. 
Since knowledge has no form or quality, it cannot be the 
object of any action, and hence we conclude that the Infinite 
(the Self) cannot be the object of any act of knowing. 


Verily I am ever the transcendent principle of Conscious- 
ness in its pure state, one, unborn, indestructible, stainless, 
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omnipresent, subtle like the ether, untainted non-dual, OM! I 
am the pure Witness, not subject to modification. In my true 
nature, I have no relation with any object. Established in my 
own Self, unborn, I am perfect infinitude, extending in all 
directions, in front, to the sides, above and below. I am 
unbom and hence immortal, not subject to decay and death. I 
am self-caused," omnipresent, without a second. I am neither 
a cause nor an effect, utterly pure, ever content in myself 
alone and hence free. OM! 


None of the experiences of dreamless sleep, waking and 
dream really belong to me. It is all a delusion. They are not 
real in themselves and they do not acquire reality from 
anything else. I am the Fourth,?* the eternal non-dual 
Consciousness. The succession of miseries that constitute the 
body, the senses and the mind are neither me nor mine, for I 
am not subject to change. No succession of experiences 
arising from an unreal cause can itself be real. It is all like the 
visions of one dreaming. What, however, is true is that I am 
without change of any kind. For there can be nothing to 
occasion change in me when I am one without a second. 
Neither merit nor demerit, neither bondage nor liberation, 
neither caste nor stage of life apply to me, for I have no body. 
Being beginningless and without empirical qualities, I do no 
acts and experience no results. I am non-dual and trans- 
cendent. Though I exist in the body, I am not touched or 
tainted, for I am subtle, like the all-pervading ether. 


I am ever one and the same in all creatures, their Lord. I 
am the supreme principle, beyond both the perishable objects 
of the universe (ksara) and their imperishable ground 
(aksara);?? I am that principle which is referred to in the Gita 
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as the supreme Spirit?" And although, being the supreme 


Self, I have no second being over against me, I appear 
otherwise, on account of nescience. The Self stands alone, 
untouched by nescience, fancy or action, perfectly pure. The 
non-dual ‘I’ stands fixed in its own nature like the immove- 
able ether, hidden from view (to us) by our (apparent) powers 
of seeing, hearing, thinking and knowing. 


Whoever has a settled vision of the Self in the form ‘I am 
the Absolute in its supreme form’ is not reborn, says the 
Veda.’ When there is no seed, there cannot be propagation 
of any fruit, nor can there be birth of any kind where there is 
no delusion. 


Men fall into delusion and imagine vainly, ‘This is mine? 
and ‘This is of such and such a kind’ and ‘I am of such and 
such a nature, not anyone else and not different from what I 
think’. No such vain conceptions occur in the Absolute, ever 
non-dual and transcendent, everywhere the same. 


Where there is the supremely pure non-dual knowledge of 
the great souls, there is neither grief nor delusion. When grief 
and delusion are absent, there is neither action nor birth. This 
is the conclusion of those who know the secret of the Veda. 
He who, though seeing duality, does not see it, like one 
asleep, on account of his vision of non-duality, and who, 
though acting, nevertheless does not act (being anchored in 
the Absolute) — he is a knower of the Self and no one else is, 
such is the conclusion of the Vedanta. What I have here thus 
declared is the doctrine of supreme truth, the final conclusion 
of the Upanishads. If one acquires personal conviction as to 
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its truth, one is liberated. He is pure like the ether, and no 
more tainted by actions even here below??? 


e 
“9 


4. In the case of all living beings, their nature as a conscious 
Witness is self-evident, while their notion that they are any- 
thing else derives from nescience. Because the notion that 
they are anything else proceeds from nescience, it can be 
corrected by hearing the Vedic text, ‘That thou art’. 


‘This is enough for immortality’, said Yàjfiavalkya?? No 
action 1s needed as an auxiliary to knowledge. In saying this, 
the Veda ruled out both action and the external emblems of 
action?" in the case of the enlightened sage. 

How can there be any distinctions in me, the changeless 
Witness of all the activities of the mind? The mind and its 
activities are the sole objects of the Witness in waking just as 
they are in dream. But in dreamless sleep neither the mind nor 
its activities exist. There is then only pure Consciousness, 
omnipresent and eternal. Just as a dream is true until awaken- 
ing, so are the identity with the body and the authority of 
empirical knowledge that characterize the waking state true 
until knowledge of the Self. 


I stand in the midst of all beings like the ether, untouched 
by their limitations. I am the Witness, the illuminer, pure, 
without empirical qualities. I am the Absolute, the trans- 
cendent. I am other than name, form and action. I am eternally 
free by nature. I am the Self, the Absolute, the Supreme. I am 
pure Consciousness, ever free from duality. 


Those who think, ‘I am the Absolute’ and also ‘I am the 
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agent and experiencer' are lost through the contradictory 
attempt to adhere to knowledge and action at the same time.?? 
They are no better than the free-thinkers. The ritualists accept 
on the authority of the Veda that their meritorious and sinful 
deeds will bring unseen future rewards and punishments. They 
should accept on the same authority that liberation proceeds 
from knowledge and that the real nature of the Self is the 
Absolute. The ‘saffron robes’ referred to in the Veda?“ are the 
mere visions seen by dreamers here below. He who beholds 
them, the Witness, is other than they. Just as a sword is 
revealed when it is withdrawn from its scabbard, so is the 
self-luminous Witness revealed in dream as separate from the 
mind, which assumes the form of cause and effect.?" Just as 
the realms of a great king and the like seen in dream"? are 
mere imaginations in me, so, one should know, are the two 
forms that go to make up the manifest universe also imagined 
in me, together with the impressions (vasana) that give rise to 
them.?? Actions have to be performed by the physical body 
and by the subtle body, formed of impressions. But the true 
Self is of the nature of ‘Not this, not this’ and hence I have no 
action to perform whatever. 


And there is no hope of acquiring immortality through 
action, as action proceeds from nescience. Liberation proceeds 
from knowledge, and requires no support from anything that 
is not knowledge. 


My Self which is immortal, which 1s beyond the sphere of 
danger,” and which is imperishable,?! is that which I value 
most dearly.” Therefore one should give up everything other 
than that, including action. 
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5. Just as, when a person's body is standing in light, he 
identifies himself with it and thinks it is manifesting on its 
own account,”** so also does he identify himself with his 
mind, which does but reflect the light of the true knower, and 
think ‘I am the knower'. The deluded soul in the world 
identifies himself with whatever he sees, and this is the cause 
of his not finding his own true Self.” Just as the tenth person 
regarded himself as included within the nine he was 
counting, 5 so the deluded world identify themselves with the 
objects of their experience. Were it not for this, they would be 
aware of their own Self in its true nature. 


How in the name of reason could the two contradictory 
ideas "Thou must perform action’ and ‘That thou art’ apply to 
the same being at the same time? Suffering only occurs to him 
who identifies himself with such an external adjunct as the 
body, not to the true nature of a person, which has no body... 
This is proved by the invariable absence of pain in dreamless 
sleep. The Upanishads say ‘That thou art’ to remove 
identification with the body from the Self. 


When the Yogi has a mental cognition in which the 
Witness-consciousness 1s reflected like a face in the mirror, he 
is apt to think he has seen the Self. But only he is called the 
best?" of yogis who has neither this nor any other false 
notion. ‘Thou art the knower of knowing’, says the Veda.?? 
And this ‘knower of knowing’ is what is expressed by ‘thou’ 
in ‘That thou art’. It is itself ‘immediate experience’ 
(anubhava), all other experience purporting to be ‘of it??? is 
false. How can there be either vision or non-vision of Me, 
who am of the form of eternal Consciousness? There can be 
no second experience to experience immediate experience. 
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Just as the Witness witnesses sunburn from the sun 
afflicting the body as an object located in the body, so does it 
witness the passions afflicting the mind as objects located in 
the mind. I am the Absolute, transcendent, ever-free and un- 
alloyed. I am the knower, homogeneous like the ether, without 
a second, the negation of any notion of ‘this’. There can be 
no other ‘knower of knowing’ beyond me. Therefore I am 
ever the supreme knower in all beings, ever free. He only is 
a knower of the Self who is aware of himself as unbroken 
light, void of agency, and who has lost the feeling ‘I am a 
knower of the Absolute'. The discriminative cognition of the 
mind ‘I am the knower, not to be known as an object, 
eternally pure and free’ is itself an object to the Witness and 
hence transient. The notion that the Self is an agent is false, 
as it arises from the false idea that the body is the Self. The 
true notion rising from the appropriate authority (the Veda) is 
‘I do nothing’. Agency depends on the presence of the factors 
of action. Non-agency is the natural state. Hence it is but right 
to say that the notion ‘I am the agent and experiencer' is false. 
When one's own true nature has once been known through the 
authority of the Veda and reasoning in the way just shown, 
how could the notion ‘I am subject to this or that injunction’ 
any longer hold true? 


As the ether pervades from within, so do I pervade the 
ether from within, changeless, immoveable, pure, beyond 
decay, ever without a second ?*! 


9. 
be d 


6. Because I am without an eye, I have no sight.” As I have 
no ear either, how could I have hearing? As I have no voice, 
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I have no speech. As I have no mind, I cannot think. There 
can be no action on the part of that which has no Vital Energy 
(prana), and no knowership on the part of that which has no 
intellect. Nor can there be any alternation of knowledge and 
ignorance for me who am the light of pure and self-existent 
consciousness. 


There can be no hunger or thirst or grief or delusion or old 
age or death for me, who am ever free, pure, firm as a 
mountain peak, unchangeable, immortal, indestructible, ever 
disembodied. I am bodiless and all-pervasive like the ether. 


Because I have no sense of touch, I do not experience 
touch. Because I have no tongue, I do not experience taste. No 
alternation of knowledge and ignorance can apply to me who 
am of the very nature of eternal consciousness. As for the 
mental idea representing colour coming from the sense of 
sight, that is itself ever viewed as an object by the eternal 
vision of the Self. The same is true of all other ideas 
connected with the senses and representing sense-objects, as 
well as of the purely mental phenomena, such as memory and 
longing and dream: all are witnessed by another. Hence the 
vision of the Witness is eternal, pure and infinite. The Witness 
is the sole existent entity. But when spiritual discrimination is 
lacking, the Witness seems impure and changeable. And in the 
same way, the ‘I’ seems to become ‘happy’ and ‘miserable’ 
through association with the pure vision of the Self thus 
misconceived. When it seems to be deluded, the people of the 
world feel deluded, when it seems to be pure they feel pure. 
Through this alternation, they remain engulfed in trans- 
migratory life. But if anyone desires liberation, he should 
constantly remember the Self declared by the Veda to be 
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without eyes," to be outside and inside everything” and to 
be unborn”® and eternally free. 


The texts saying that the Self is without eyes and the like 
show that I am ever without sense-organs, and this is con- 
firmed by the text ‘Without sense-powers (prána), without 
mind, pure’. In the Katha Upanishad? the Veda declares 
that I am without sound, touch or colour. Because I am 
without sense-organs or mind, I am not subject to modific- 
ation of any kind. I am not at one time distracted and at 
another concentrated: distraction and concentration are states 
of the mind, which 1s subject to modification. How can these 
two states arise in me who am pure Consciousness and not 
mental by nature? Being bodiless and all-pervading, it follows 
that I am non-mental and non-changeable. I only had to 
perform concentration as long as nescience remained: in my 
true nature I am pure, enlightened and eternally free. How 
could there be either concentration or failure of concentration 
or anything else to be achieved for me? For it is when men 
meditate on me and become awake to me that they feel that 
they have done all that there was to do. 


I am the Absolute, the all, ever pure, ever enlightened. I 
am unborn and am everywhere beyond decay, indestructible 
and immortal. In all beings there is no other knower but me. 
I distribute the rewards of merit and demerit. I am the Witness 
and illuminer, eternal, non-dual, without empirical qualities.?® 
I am neither being nor non-being nor being and non-being 
combined. I am the Alone, the Transcendent. I am that eternal 
Witness in whom there is neither day nor night, neither dawn 
nor dusk. Like the ether in being subtle and free from all 
form, I am one without a second. I am the non-dual Absolute, 
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void even of the ether. Just as distinctions are falsely 
imagined in the one ether corresponding to differences in the 
various receptacles in which it appears to be enclosed, even 
though it is always one and undivided, even so is the 
distinction between ‘my Self’ and ‘the true Self’ falsely 
imagined on account of receptacles like the body and the mind 
and the ego in which the one Self seems to be enclosed. 
Distinction and non-distinction, one and many, knower and 
known, goer and path are all imagined in me who am one. 
How could they exist truly? I am changeless and therefore 
subject neither to increase nor diminution, ever free, ever 
pure, ever enlightened, without empirical qualities, without a 
second, 


In this way, a sage should concentrate his mind and dwell 
on the fact that his Self is all. When he knows that it is I who 
am present as the knower in his own body, he will surely be 
liberated. The yogi who acquires this realization of the meta- 
physical truth has done all that has to be done and has reached 
perfection. He is a true Brahmin.” If he fails, he is a 
‘destroyer of the Self’.?” 


What I have given here is a brief exposition of the final 
conclusion of the Veda. It should be taught only by one whose 
mind has been educated in the traditional spiritual way and 
only to renunciates who are possessed of peace.” 


e. 
«* 


7. How can there be anything for me to do who am the 
Witness, without sense-organs or mind, unrelated to aught 
else, all-pervasive like the ether? I never experience absence 
of concentration (samadhi) in my Self, which is changeless.?” 
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There is nothing to purify in me who am the Absolute and 
therefore pure and without blemish. Neither have I anywhere 
to go, since I am omnipresent and motionless. I can go neither 
upwards nor downwards nor sideways, being partless and void 
of empirical qualities. I am the eternal light of pure 
Consciousness, wherein the darkness of nescience cannot 
penetrate. How could there be any remnant of action left to 
me, who am eternally liberated? How can there be cares and 
worries for him who is without a mind? How can there be 
action for him who is without organs? True were the words of 


the Veda, ‘Without Vital Energy, without mind, pure' ?? 


Because the Self is beyond time, place, spatial direction 
and occasion, meditation on the Self is never restricted by 
rules involving these.*”* One should bathe in the holy lake of 
one's own purified mind, where all the gods and Vedas are 
united. Having bathed there, one becomes immortal. 


Sound and the other great elements of the external world 
are not self-manifest, and neither do they manifest one another 
mutually. They are witnessed by one wholly different from 
themselves: and such also is the case with the component 
elements of the physical body of man. Similarly, feelings of 
egoism, possessiveness, desire, effort, change, pleasure, pain 
and the like are also witnessed as objects. And since they do 
not witness each other mutually, they must be witnessed as 
objects by one beyond themselves. Therefore, thou art the 
Supreme. All the changing forms assumed by the mind 
beginning with the ego, which are associated with the sense 
of agency and with the acquisition. of results from one's 
action, are all alike illumined by pure Consciousness as if by 
the sun. Hence the Self is (different from them and) not bound 
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by the results of action. As pure Consciousness, the (one) Self 
pervades the minds of all embodied beings, just like the ether. 
There is no other knower but He. Therefore He is the one 
Lord, the Supreme.?? 


5. Meditation on OM 


The holy syllable OM 1s not mentioned in the Rg Veda, the 
earliest collection of Vedic texts. It is found in the Yajur Veda as 
a ‘holy syllable’ uttered in the course of the ritual, but not yet 
identified with the Absolute or raised above and distinguished from 
such other ‘holy syllables’ as him, hum, svaha, vasat and vet." In 
the Brahmanas it is said to mean ‘Yes’ in the language of the 
gods.”” It was pronounced at the end of a sacrifice by the chief 
priest in charge as a sign of approval, confirming that the ritual had 
been correctly carried out. Gradually the syllable began to become 
more and more of a focus for the meditation and speculation of the 
early sages. It was pronounced at prominent places in the ritual, by 
the Rg Veda priests at the end of the Anuvakya and by the Sama 
Veda priests at the end of the Udgitha. At the beginning of the 
Jaiminiya Bráhmana?" of the Sama Veda it is said that Prajapati 
created the three worlds by extracting the essence (sara) of the three 
holy *enunciations' (vyahrti) *bhüh, bhuvah, svah’, but that he could 
not extract the essence of the syllable OM. The same text identifies 
OM with the mysterious ‘cow’ of Rg Veda 1.165. 42 and 45, ‘from 
which the “Imperishable” (aksara) proceeds’. Thus already in the 
Rg Veda period the sages had come to think of speech as having a 
manifest aspect as the objects of the world and an unmanifest 
transcendent aspect beyond them. From the time of the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana and the Chandogya Upanishad these speculations are 
prominently linked with the syllable OM. Since OM came to be 
regarded as the origin of speech (vac), it came to be invested with 
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the same wonderful properties that had formerly been attributed to 
the latter. 


A number of the main points about OM taught by the sages of 
the upanishadic period appear in the group of Extracts to follow, as 
the latter consist in Sankara's comments upon them. The analysis 
of OM into A + U + M goes back to the ancient upanishadic period. 
But the Mandükya Upanishad correlation of these three elements of 
the syllable OM with the three states of consciousness, waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep, with the syllable as a whole correlated 
with the Self in its transcendent form, is new. Speech (vak) 
considered as a metaphysical principle had earlier been identified 
with other triads, such as the three worlds, and also the three planes 
of manifestation, those, namely, of man’s body (adhyatmika), the 
cosmos (àdhibhautika) and the realm of the Vedic ritual (adhi- 
yájfiika),"? and had also been divided into four ‘quarters’ of which 
one was transcendent. 


The first Extract on OM to follow concerns the relevance of 
meditation on OM for the indirect path to liberation. Mention has 
already been made?" of how the soul of the man who practises 
Vedic ritual and meditations and has been able to achieve concen- 
tration of the mind in the heart-centre at death may pass along the 
subtle canal called the susumna which leads (not from the base of 
the spine but) from the heart-centre to a minute aperture in the skull 
through which it proceeds along the Path of the Flame to 
‘conditioned immortality’. The opening Extract below explains the 
significance of meditation on OM for the person following this 
path. 


The remaining Extracts bring out the importance of meditation 
on OM for those following the direct path to release as well. As the 
worshipper of Visnu vividly imagines the invisible deity as present 
in the visible stone image, so the seeker who desires union with the 
Absolute uses the syllable OM as a focus where he can picture its 
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presence. Just as the progressive manifestation of his own Self 
under the guise of the deity under worship appears to the ignorant 
worshipper as the ‘grace’ of the deity, so ‘grace’ in this sense 
emanates from the Absolute when worshipped through the syllable 
OM." 


Other Extracts point out that the syllable OM is the most 
appropriate name and the closest symbol of the Absolute, both in its 
supreme form and also in its conditioned form as Hiranyagarbha. 
One may meditate either on the actual sound of the syllable OM as 
uttered or else on the written symbol of that sound." All speech is 
inherent in the initial ‘a’ of the syllable OM (broken down as A + 
U + M), because all vowels and consonants can be seen as 
modifications of an initial ‘a’ sound.” From one point of view the 
whole Veda can thus be regarded as latent in the ‘a’ of OM. From 
another point of view, all mutually separate objects may be regarded 
as the product of the arbitrary application of names which in tum 
depend on and derive from the ‘a’ of OM."* The syllable OM not 
only represents the Absolute, it is the Absolute." As an archer 
concentrates his aim on his prey by means of his bow, so the seeker 
of the supersensual Absolute concentrates his mind on the latter 
through the symbol OM.” 


The final two Extracts treat of different doctrines of meditation 
on OM found in the texts on which Sankara was commenting. The 
commentary on Màndükya Upanishad 8-12 analyses OM, according 
to the original text, into three parts, A + U + M, connected respect- 
ively with the waking state and the world of waking experience, 
with the dream-state and the dream-world and with the dissolution 
of these two states and their worlds in dreamless sleep. Then it 
speaks of OM in its true, partless or transcendental nature, 
corresponding to Turiya, the awakening to the true nature of the 
Self which (unlike the state of dreamless sleep) does not contain the 
seeds of further dualistic experience. 
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In the last Extract, there is further elaboration on the mystical 
significance of the elements A, U and M. ‘A’ stands for the Rg 
Veda. ‘A + U’ stands for the Yajur Veda, the realm of the mind, the 
realm of dream, the realm of the moon, the realm intervening 
between the earth and the ‘roof’ of the sky. ‘A + U + M’ stands for 
the supreme Spirit present in the sun, and whoever meditates on it 
steadfastly is taken at death by the texts of the Sima Veda along the 
Path of the Flame, never to return for further worldly existence. Or 
meditation on OM may also result in realization of the Absolute in 
its supreme form. 


TEXTS ON MEDITATION ON OM 


1. In this connection, the following texts are worthy of 
notice. When Satyakama asked of Pippalada, “Holy Sir: 
Whoever amongst men meditates his whole life intently on the 
syllable OM, withdrawing his senses from external objects, 
with concentrated mind, identifying OM with the Absolute in 
reverence — what “world” will he conquer???" Pippalada 
began his reply, ‘ʻO Satyakama: Verily, this syllable OM is 
both the unconditioned and the conditioned Absolute’,?®* and 
eventually continued, ‘But he who meditates on the syllable 
OM taking cognizance of its three elements (A + U + M) and 
meditates on the supreme Spirit through the symbol of this 
syllable (becomes identified with the principle of light (the 
Sun)’. Again, we have the passage in the Katha Upanishad 
which begins ‘(O Yama, tell me what thou seest) beyond 
merit and demerit’ and goes on, ‘That which all the Vedas 
declare, that which all the austerities proclaim,” desiring 
which people practise a life of continence and holy vows, that 
I shall tell thee in brief. It is OM'.?? These texts refer to the 
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syllable OM as denoting the Absolute in its supreme 
(unconditioned) form, and also as symbolizing it like an 
image. And they declare that meditation on the syllable OM 
is intended as a means to help men of weak and mediocre 
minds towards knowledge of the supreme (unconditioned) 
Absolute and that its fruit will be liberation at a later time. 


This same idea is taught in the present Gità passage. The 
passage about the supreme Being as ‘ancient and omniscient 
and the ruler of the whole world’ and as ‘that Indestructible 
Principle taught by those who know the meaning of the Veda’ 
establishes the subject as being the supreme (unconditioned) 
Absolute. And it proceeds now to explain how meditation on 
this syllable OM, which is a means to knowledge of the 
Absolute in the sense just described, has liberation at a future 
time for its result, adding what is considered necessary in the 
way of further direct and indirect information. 


Closing all the gates of knowledge of the body, and 
confining the mind within the lotus of the heart and stopping 
its movement, he passes with controlled mind up from the 
heart-centre along the upward-going canal, assiduously raising 
the life-breath to the crown of the head and holding it there. 
Holding it there, he pronounces the syllable OM which 
designates the Absolute, and with his thought concentrated on 
the meaning, Me, he dies. He who leaves the body thus goes 
to the highest state?! ‘Leaving the body’ is specified to 
exclude the idea that the soul is destroyed at death.”” 


«te 


2. Here the word OM is used as a means to meditate upon 
the Absolute. To support this statement, we might refer to 
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other Vedic texts in the same vein, such as ‘This is the best 
support, this is the supreme support’, ‘One should concentrate 
on the Self, uttering OM’, ‘One should meditate on the 
supreme Spirit through the one syllable OM’, ‘Meditate on the 
Self through OM’.”? And we also know indications which 
would allow other possibilities. For elsewhere we find texts 
like ‘He sings the hymn with OM’ or ‘He chants the Udgitha 
with OM',?* which show that OM must be regularly used 
before the beginning and after the conclusion of one's private 
recitation of one's daily portion of the Veda. But we do not 
find any such special meaning here. Hence the word OM is 
here only being taught as a means of meditation. 


Though ‘Brahman’ and ‘Atman’ and others are names for 
the Absolute, yet the authority of the Veda shows that OM is 
the name which fits closest, which is why it 1s the chief 
instrument in the apprehension of the Absolute. It performs its 
task in two ways, as a symbol (substitute) and as a name. OM 
has to be taken as non-different from the Absolute, just as an 
image of Visnu and the like 1s taken as non-different from 
what it represents. For the grace of the Absolute descends on 
him who makes OM his support, as the text *This 1s the best 
support, this 1s the supreme support, knowing this support one 


becomes glorious in the world of Brahmà'? says. 


Now, lest one should think that the ether meant in the 
phrase ‘The ether is the Absolute’ (kham brahman) was 
material ether, the text adds the words ‘primaeval’, meaning 
it is the eternal ether or the ether constituted by the supreme 
Self. This primaeval ether of the supreme Self is not 
accessible to the eyes or other senses and hence yields no 
basis or support for meditation. For this reason the meditator 
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must superimpose it on OM with deep spiritual feeling and a 
compound of faith and devotion, just as people at large 
superimpose Visnu onto images of stone and the like which 
are carved with all Visnu's features and limbs.... 


This (OM) is the Veda, for through it one ‘knows (veda) 
what has to be known’. Hence OM is the Veda and is a name 
declaring or denoting the Veda. Through that name one knows 
what has to be known, wiz. the Absolute; one knows (veda) 
what has to be known and named; that is, the aspirant knows 
or perceives it. Hence the knowers of Brahman of yore 
thought ‘This OM is the Veda’, and it is in this sense that they 
think of it both as a name and as an instrument. 


Or else it may be that the phrase ‘This (OM) is the Veda’ 
is an eulogy. How? OM was first prescribed as a symbol of 
the Absolute, for the words ‘OM’, ‘ether’ and ‘Absolute’ were 
placed in apposition. Now it 1s eulogized as being the Veda. 
This whole Veda is nothing but OM. It arose from OM and 
consists in OM, all of it, with all its distinct parts such as the 
Rk, the Yajus and the Saman. For we have that other Vedic 
text, ‘Just as all the leaves are pierced and held together by a 
rod,”” so is all speech pierced and held together by OM' .??? 


Or one might take the eulogy thus. This OM is the Veda 
because whatever has to be known (veditavya) is known 
through this OM, which is thus the Veda.?* On this OM 
depends the Vedahood even of the other Veda. This OM 
being something so magnificent, it should definitely be 
adopted as an instrument of approach to the Absolute. 


Or else the eulogy might be. That is the Veda. What is? 
The OM known to men of spiritual realization.” The latter 
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must surely know it in some of its alternative forms such as 
Pranava and Udgitha. If it is used as an instrument of 
approach to the Absolute, it is as good as if the whole Veda 
had been used.??? 


e. 
«e 


3. The syllable OM is the most distinctive and intimate name 
for the supreme Self. When it is used, the Self tends to pour 
out grace, as people in the world do when addressed by 
pet-names. But here the presence of the word ‘iti’ [the 
Sanskrit equivalent of our inverted commas] shows that it is 
the mere sound itself that is under consideration, apart from 
its power of denotation. As such, it becomes (not a word 
denoting the Absolute but) a symbol of the Absolute like a 
stone image of a god. It 1s clear from the Upanishads as a 
whole that it is the best instrument of approach to the supreme 
Self, whether as name or symbol. It is indeed well-known that 
it is the best instrument of approach to the supreme Self, 
whether as name or symbol. It 1s so on account of its very 
frequent occurrence at the end of recitations (of Vedic texts) 
and rituals and of the repetition of one's own daily portion of 
the Vedic texts. In the present text the syllable OM is referred 
to as the ‘Udgitha’ because it forms part of the Udgitha 
section of a Saman.*”! 


On this syllable OM occurring as part of the ritual and 
also symbolizing the supreme Self, one should practise 
sustained, firm, one-pointed meditation. The present text itself 
goes on to explain why the syllable OM is called (here) ‘the 
Udgitha’. It is called the Udgitha because the singing of the 
Udgitha begins with OM.?? 
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4. I will tell you in brief, says the text, the nature of the state 
about which you ask, the goal taught by the Veda as a whole, 
that which the austerities proclaim, that for the sake of which 
people live as students in the house of a Teacher seeking 
realization of the Absolute. 


In brief it is ‘OM’. That is the goal which you ask. That 
the text adds the particle *iti''? shows that OM is the word 
which expresses this state or (taken as a written character) 
symbolizes it visually. 


This syllable OM, continues the Upanishad, is the 
Absolute both in its ‘lower’ (apara) form (as Hiranyagarbha) 
and in its supreme (transcendent) form. That is to say, it is the 
symbol of these two. Whoso meditates on this syllable alone, 
thinking of it as the Absolute in the form under which it can 
be meditated on, can obtain whatever he wants, whether it be 
the Absolute in its supreme form or something lower. If it is 
the supreme, he will ‘know’ it; if it is something lower, he 
will ‘attain’ it.9* 

5. Now a form of meditation on the syllable OM is laid 
down, the latter being a necessary prelude to all meditations, 
whether concerned with the supreme reality or with lesser 
principles. The mere sound of the syllable OM when 
meditated on either as the Absolute or as Hiranyagarbha is a 
means to the attainment of the Absolute or Hiranyagarbha. It 
is the support to which one resorts for meditation on the 
Absolute or Hiranyagarbha, as an image is the support to 
which one resorts for meditation on Visnu. For we have the 
Vedic text, ‘(OM, verily, is the Absolute and Hiranyagarbha. 
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Therefore, the wise man) should approach one or the other 
> 305 


through this’. 


The text begins with the word ‘OM’ in inverted commas. 
The force of the inverted commas is to limit the meaning to 
the sound ‘OM’ (as opposed to the meaning of OM). One 
should meditate in the mind on the mere sound ‘OM’, all 
sound being pervaded by OM, as we know from another 
Vedic text, “As all the leaves are pierced by a rod, so is all 
sound pierced (penetrated) by OM’.*°° All this (world) is said 
to be OM because the named depends on the name? 


9. 
oe 


6. That imperishable Principle of Consciousness pervading 
the Vital Principle and the rest from within is real (says the 
text) and hence not a delusion. Hence it is indestructible. That 
is what the mind has to penetrate, to strike into; that is, the 
mind has to become concentrated on it. Therefore, my dear 
one, penetrate the Absolute, concentrate your mind on it. 


How is it to be penetrated? Take up the great bow found 
in the Upanishads. Fix in it an arrow sharpened by constant 
meditation, which means ‘trained’. Then draw the bow. That 
is, withdraw the mind and senses from their natural objects 
and concentrate them on the one target or goal. The text 
cannot be taken literally, as if it were saying that a bow 
literally had to be drawn by a hand. O pupil, take the 
Absolute, the Imperishable Principle as described above, as 
the goal, and pierce it with a mind steeped in meditation upon 
it. 


OM 1s the bow. OM 1s the instrument that enables the 
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arrow of the empirical self to pierce the Imperishable 
Principle, as the bow is the instrument that enables an arrow 
to pierce its target. The arrow is the Self as associated with 
external adjuncts. It is the supreme Self that has ‘entered’ into 
the body in the sense that the sun and other luminous bodies 
‘enter’ into water when they are reflected in it, and is 
witnessing from there all the ideas that come into the mind. It 
is concentrated on its own Self, the Absolute, the Imperishable 
Principle as if (qua concentrating on itself) it were other than 
itself. And in this sense the Absolute is said to be its target, 
because those who are trying to concentrate their minds take 
it as their target and dwell on it as their Self. So the Absolute 
is the target that has to be pierced by the one who has 
mastered his senses and rendered his mind one-pointed, 
having already lost the habit of inattention that results from 
thirst for experience of sense-objects, and so become 
indifferent to everything in the empirical realm. And after 
piercing the Absolute, the empirical self becomes one with it, 
as an arrow becomes one with a target that it has pierced. As 
the arrow achieves unity with the target, so the empirical self 
rises above self-identification with the body and the mind and 
in this sense ‘achieves’ identity with the Imperishable 
Principle.*”° 


** 


7. But you might raise the question how it could be shown 
that this whole world of transmigratory experience, manifest 
and unmanifest, consisting in action, its factors and results, 
could be of the nature of name, form and action only, and not 
of the Self. The Upanishad begins the reply to this question by 
considering the question of name. Speech (vàc) is the 
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sound-universal including all names as given in the previous 
section. As it has already been laid down, ‘Whatever sound 
exists, it is verily (an aspect of) Vac’,*'' it follows that the 
meaning of the word Vac is simply sound in general, and this 
sound-universal is the ‘uktha’ or material cause of all the 
various names, as a salt-mound is the material cause of the 
individual particles of salt which come from it. The 
Upanishad goes on, ‘For from this’.... It means that all 
particular names such as Yajfiadatta and Devadatta proceed 
from this sound-universal, in the sense of being separated 
from it like salt particles from. the parent mound. And an 
effect is non-different from its material cause, while 
particulars fall within the universals they belong to. 


But in what sense is Vàc spoken of as the universal, and 
the names as its particular instances? ‘It is their common 
element’, says the Upanishad. A universal is what is common 
to a number of things, the syllable sama' in the word 
*samànya' (universal) expressing ‘samatva’ or ‘being 
universally present’. For Vac is common to all names, which 
are its particular forms, and particular names cannot come into 
being without it. That which cannot come into being without 
a certain thing is seen to be non-different from that thing, as 
clay-pots are non-different from clay. 


The Upanishad goes on to explain how particular names 
receive their being from Vac. It is because this — that is, the 
Absolute, the principle referred to here as Vac — is their Self. 
Names proceed from it because they can have no being apart 
from sound. Then the text explains this. The Absolute is 
sound in its universal aspect because it supports particular 
sounds and all names in the sense of lending them reality as 
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their essence (svarüpa). And this shows that all particular 
names are nothing but sound, inasmuch as the latter 1s their 
cause and the universal of which they are particular instances 
and the principle which endows them with an essence and 
with reality." 


e. 
b d 


8. So far the commentary on the syllable OM has been made 
from the standpoint that it represents the Self with four 
quarters. Now the Self will be treated of adopting the 
standpoint that the syllable OM is the Self. The ‘syllable’ here 
referred to is the syllable ‘OM’. The term ‘adhimatram’ (in 
the text of the Upanishad) shows that it is to be analysed here 
into its constituent parts (matra). The ‘quarters’ (pada) of the 
Self are the parts of OM, the latter consisting of A, U and 
M?» 


The text now goes on to state the correspondences more 
specifically. The Self in the waking state, the Self as 
Vaisvanara, is the sound A, the first constituent part of OM?" 
The text states that the point of similarity between Vaisvanara 
and the ‘A’ of ‘OM’ is their pervasiveness. All speech is 
pervaded by the sound ‘A’, as is confirmed by the Vedic text 
‘All speech is A' JP And Vaisvanara pervades the world, as is 
shown by the text, ‘Of this universal Self, the head is the 
brilliant light (of the heavens)’ .*!° 


It has already been remarked that the name and the named 
are one.”!’ As the syllable ‘A’ forms the beginning, so does 
Vaisvanara. It is on account of this point of similarity that 
Vaisvanara is known to be the sound ‘A’. 


Then the text declares the results that accrue to a person 
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who knows this. He attains all desires and becomes first 
among the great ones. 


The dream-state of the Spirit, called Taijasa, is the second 
part of the ‘OM’ or the sound ‘U’. What is the point of 
similarity which shows this? Superiority. The sound ‘U’ is as 
if superior to ‘A’,?"® as Taijasa is superior to Vi$va?? And the 
sound ‘U’ comes between ‘A’ and ‘M’, as Taijasa comes 
between Vi$va and Prajfia) The Taijasa “comes between’ 
Vi$va and Prajfia in the sense that it shares a common 
character with each.*”° 


The fruit of this knowledge is next stated. Whoso knows 
it prolongs the line of knowledge. His enemies no longer feel 
any enmity against him any more than his friends do. No one 
in his family fails to acquire knowledge of the Absolute. 


The dreamless sleep of the Spirit, called Prajfia, is the 
sound 'M', the third sound in ‘OM’. What is the point of 
similarity that shows this? It is known through the measuring. 
Vi$va and Taijasa are as if measured by Prajfia when they 
enter and leave it, when they dissolve into it and spring forth 
from it, like barley being measured with a measuring-ladle. 
And in a similar way, ‘A’ and ‘U’ dissolve into ‘M?’ and later 
come out of it again (when OM is pronounced afresh). 


Or the point of similarity may be dissolution. When the 
‘M’ of ‘OM’ is pronounced, the ‘A’ and the ‘U’ dissolve into 
it and become one with it. Similarly, Vi$va and Tatjasa 
dissolve into Prajfia and become one with it at the time of 
dreamless sleep. So the identity of Prajfia and the sound ‘M?’ 
follows from this additional point of similarity. 
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Next the text states the fruit of this knowledge. One who 
knows this ‘measures all this’. That is, he has a correct 
knowledge of all this universe. And he ‘dissolves’, that is, 
becomes identical with the cause of the universe. The 
subordinate fruits here mentioned are but eulogies of the main 
discipline....?! 


The OM with no constituent parts 1s the Fourth. It is the 
pure Self, beyond word and meaning, beyond speech and 
mind. It represents the final dissolution of the universe, the 
blissful non-dual principle. When used by one who has this 
knowledge, OM with its three parts is the Self with its three 
‘quarters’. Whoso knows this enters his real Self himself. 
Such a one sees the highest reality and knows the Absolute. 
In his case, the third ‘quarter’, the seed-state, has been burnt 
up.” He has entered the Self and is not reborn, as the Fourth 
(turtya) bears no seeds of further empirical experience. For 
when the rope and the snake for which it was formerly 
mistaken in the dark have once been distinguished, the snake 
disappears into the rope and, being a mere impression of the 
mind (buddhi-samsk4ra), never again emerges in the case of 
those possessed of discrimination. 


Different, however, is the case with those of average or 
dull minds whom we call ‘aspirants’ (sadhaka). They are 
walking on the right path. They have become monks. They 
know how the parts of OM correspond to the ‘quarters’ of the 
Self. It is right and proper that they should meditate on OM as 
a symbol of the Absolute for the sake of knowledge of the 
Absolute. The Teacher will explain this later when he says, 
‘There are three kinds of qualified souls treading the spiritual 
path’ 323 


eS. 
«X 
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9. Next Satyakàma, the son of Sibi, asked a question. This 
question is recorded now in order to enjoin meditation on the 
syllable OM as a means to attain identity with the Absolute in 
both its conditioned and unconditioned aspects. 


The question runs: ‘Holy Sir: Whoever amongst men 
meditates his whole life intently on that miraculous syllable 
OM, withdrawing his senses from external objects, with 
concentrated mind, identifying OM with the Absolute in deep 
reverence — what ‘world’ will he conquer?’ The word 
*abhidhyana' (meditation) in the text implies meditation in 
which the idea of the Self is sustained without a break like the 
motionless flame of a lamp protected from the wind, and is 
not interrupted by any intruding idea of a different kind. It is 
assumed that this discipline is carried out to the 
accompaniment of truth-speaking, continence, non-injury, 
non-acceptance of gifts or rewards, renunciation of 
possessions (tyaga), withdrawal from household life 
(samnyasa), inner and outer purity, cultivation of contentment 
with whatever comes, avoidance of all forms of deception and 
acceptance of the other rules of ascetic life.” What ‘world’, 
then, will such a man conquer? Various are the worlds to be 
conquered by meditation and rituals. Which will a man 
conquer by meditation on OM in this way? 


Pippalada began his reply, ‘This, verily, O Satyakama!’ 
The sound of OM is verily both this unconditioned and 
conditioned Absolute. The unconditioned is the real, the 
Indestructible Principle (aksara) called Spirit (purusa). The 
conditioned is called the Vital Energy (prána) and the 
First-born. It is the ‘true nature’ of the syllable OM in the 
sense that the syllable OM is its symbol. 
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The Absolute in unconditioned form, which cannot truly 
be indicated by sound or other means, and which is without 
any kind of quality, cannot be fathomed by the mind alone, as 
it 15 beyond the reach of the senses. The case with the syllable 
OM, however, is different. It is a symbol, like the image 
standing as the symbol of Visnu or some other deity. When it 
is meditated on as the Absolute with deep reverence, the latter 
manifests *grace' and reveals itself to the meditator. This is so 
in the case of the unconditioned Absolute, and it also holds 
true of the conditioned Absolute. Hence the text identifies the 
sound OM with the unconditioned and conditioned Absolute 
by way of a figure of speech. 


Therefore, he who knows this attains either to the 
unconditioned or conditioned Absolute through meditation on 
the syllable OM, this means of attaining to the Self. For the 
syllable OM is the closest symbol of the Absolute there is. 


Even if he does not know all the details of the different 
parts of the diphthong?’ OM when resolved, a person will 
attain to a high state through the force of meditating on the 
sound of OM as such. This defect of incomplete knowledge 
does not cause the one who takes sole refuge in the syllable 
OM to fall to a lower state because he has neglected the ritual 
and symbolic meditation on features in the ritual.?5 For even 
if he knows the separate significance of but one part of the 
syllable, enlightened by meditation on that he will quickly 
attain (another) human birth on earth." The text specifies 
human birth, because various other kinds of birth are possible. 
It 1s the Rk verses which conduct the meditator to the earth, 
his human *world'.??* For meditation on the first element in 
the syllable OM (the sound ‘A’) is equivalent to meditation on 
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the Rg Veda.” Through this he enjoys rebirth as a human and 
a noble Brahmin, equipped with austerity, chastity and faith, 
and achieves distinction. He does not lose his faith or indulge 
in self-willed action. Such a one, though technically *fallen' 
on the path of yoga," never descends to a lower condition. 


If he knows two elements of the syllable OM (the sound 
‘A’ plus the sound ‘U’) and meditates on it in this form, he 
attains to identity with the venerable principle of mind, of the 
nature of dream (svapna), which springs from the Yajur Veda 
and has the moon (soma) for its presiding deity. ‘Attains to 
identity with it? means that he has become absorbed in it 
through dwelling on it one-pointedly. When he has attained 
identity with it, he 1s transported at death by the texts of the 
Yajur Veda, which are equivalent to the second element in the 
syllable OM (the sound ‘U’), to the world of the moon, which 
corresponds to the second element in the syllable OM and is 
here referred to as the space intermediate between heaven and 
earth because it 1s the support of the latter. In other words, the 
texts of the Yajur Veda cause him to be born in the ‘world’ of 
the moon. And having enjoyed distinction there, he returns 
again to the world of man. 


But he who meditates on the syllable OM taking 
cognizance of its three elements (A + U + M) and meditates 
steadfastly on the supreme Spirit within the sun through the 
symbol of this syllable, ...he becomes identified with the 
principle of light (tejas), the sun, which is the third element of 
the syllable OM. In his case, there is no return after death, as 
there 1s from the moon and other places. He just remains 
identified with the sun. 
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Just as a snake crawls free from its old skin and thereby 
becomes renovated, even so such a meditator becomes free 
from all impurity and is taken up to the world of Brahma 
(brahma-loka) by the texts of the Sama Veda which are 
equivalent to the third element of the syllable OM. The world 
of Brahma is the world of Hiranyagarbha, called ‘satya’. This 
Hiranyagarbha 1s the Self of all souls in transmigratory life. 
He is the inner Self (antar-atman) of all creatures as he is their 
subtle body (liga). For all souls are included as an aggregate 
in this subtle body. Hence it is the aggregate of the individual 
souls. 


He who knows the three elements of the syllable OM 
beholds in meditation the supreme Spirit called the highest 
Self (paramatman), which lies beyond Hiranyagarbha, the 
aggregate of the individual souls. The Spirit (purusa) is so 
called because it dwells in the body (puriSaya), having entered 
within every body... 


The three elements ‘A’, ‘U’ and ‘M?’ do not (if taken in 
isolation from one another) rise above the world of death. But 
when used in meditation practices and united together and not 
used to stand for anything particular — what happens then? 
Then the yogin (meditator) who knows the three elements of 
the syllable OM as explained above can be said in a special 
sense ‘not to waver’ during a particular period of meditation 
in his three yogic practices consisting in meditation on the 
Spirit as manifested in waking, dream and dreamless sleep, 
the latter being external, intermediate and internal 
respectively.?! For in this meditation the Spirit as associated 
with waking, dream and dreamless sleep, together with those 
three states themselves, are seen as identical with the syllable 
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OM with its three elements. He who knows thus becomes the 
syllable OM and the Self of all. What could he waver away 
from? What could he waver towards?... 


A man reaches this (familiar) human world through the 
verses of the Rk. He reaches the intermediate region between 
heaven and earth, ruled over by the moon, through the texts of 
the Yajur Veda. Through the verses of the Sama Veda he 
reaches the third goal, the world of Brahma, which is known 
to the wise only and not to the ignorant. With the syllable OM 
as his instrument he reaches a world of one of these three 
kinds, all being the Absolute in its conditioned form. 


But it is also through meditation on that very syllable OM 
that a man attains to the Absolute in its unconditioned form, 
the real, called Spirit (purusa), tranquil, free, bereft of waking, 
dream or dreamless sleep and their realm of experience, 
beyond decay, immortal and beyond fear, and hence 
transcending all??? 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XV 


References to Extracts are in bold type 


Cp. B.S.Bh. IL1.3, dvaitino hi te sankhya yogasca natmaikatva 
-darsinah (the followers of Sankhya and Yoga are dualists and 
do not have the vision of the sole reality of the Self). 


Katha Lii.12. 

Ibid. 

Cp. below, Extract 3. See also Sac, Intuition of Reality, 65. 
Brhad. Bh. ILiv.5. 

Cp. above, Vol. V, 230f. 


The phrase ‘adhyatma-yoga’ appears here in the upanishadic 
text under comment. 


The meaning of the term 'dissolve' here is explained in the 
following Extract. When a faculty is restrained, it ‘merges’ in 
the higher principle from which it proceeds, which is its material 
cause. 


Katha Bh. I.ii.12 and 13. 

Katha Liii.12. 

jfiana-atman = vijfíána atman = buddhi. 

Sankara does not here identify the great Self with 
Hiranyagarbha as he did in the previous Extract. In the present 


Extract he may be merely following established tradition for the 
interpretation of the B.S. 


Katha Liu.13. 
B.S.Bh. Liv.1. 


Cp. the appearance of the term yoga at Katha ILiii.11 in the last 
of the verses to come under comment in the present Extract. 
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On the difference between manas and buddhi, cp. above, Vol. 
III, 33, 34£. 


Cp. Bh.G.Bh. V1.23. 


Le. the text says that the yogi is never careless. But this may be 
taken to mean ‘must never be careless’ on the analogy of the 
text ‘The sacrificial post is made of acacia wood’ which means 
that it should be or may be made of acacia wood. Sac. 


The explanation to follow applies to the first of the two 
alternative explanations of ‘Is never careless’. 


Sankara distinguishes yoga from knowledge. Yoga is a 
discipline or technique for concentrating the mind. Unless it is 
maintained, the concentration will lapse. Knowledge is 
something that can never lapse, once attained. Knowledge is 
immediate intuition of Reality: yoga is a means to that intuition. 


Katha Bh. IL iii.9-11. 
By the measures of truthfulness, etc. Cp. above, Vol.V, 145f. 
Prana, apana, etc., cp. above, Vol.III, 35. 


The consciousness that is ever present in these organs, latent and 
ready to spring into manifestation at the appropriate stimuli, just 
as buttermilk always develops in milk when the latter is 
churned, and fire develops from sticks when they are rubbed 
together with sufficient alacrity. 


Mund. Bh. III.i.8-9. 
Cp. above, Vol.V, 142f. 


Vivarana to A.D.S., Adhyatma Patala Lxxii.1. Minor Works 
of Sri Sankaracarya, Ed. Bhagavat, 425. 


Cp. above, Vol.I, 25. 


No trace of the term has been found in the Upanishads or in any 
other Brahminical texts. Cp. S. Mayeda, ‘On the Authorship of 
the Màndükya...Bhasya', 93. 
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G.K.Bh. III.36 ad fin. 
He does not have to pursue spiritual concentration (samadhi). 
Anandagiri. 


When the mind falls asleep, ignorance as the seed of future 
empirical experience remains intact. Sac, M.R.V. on G.K. III.44, 
301. 


Sankara himself sometimes observes a distinction of meaning 
between citta and manas, and sometimes ignores it, cp. above, 
VoL III, 28ff. 


Reading cit-svarüpa (not citta-svarüpa as in the G.P. Ed.). 
G.K.Bh. III. 38-46. 


Here the word ‘karma’ is used, as so often in Sankara, in a 
predominantly ritualistic sense to mean acts enjoined or for- 
bidden in the Veda, not action in general. Only such acts were 
considered to be of serious consequence for the after-life or for 
births to come. 


Manu Smrti II.3. 

M.Bh. Santi Parva 177, 25, G.P. Ed. Vol.I, 512. 
Brhad. IV.iv.5. 

Manu Smrti II.4. 

Bh.G.Bh. V1.4. 


Cp. above, Vol.I, 8ff. and Vol.V, Chapter XII, sections 3 and 4 
passim. 


Cp. Bh.G.Bh. XIII.10, sā (bhaktir) hi jñānam. 
Sac, Gita-Sastrártha-Viveka, 123-126. 

Bh.G. X.20. 

Brhad. Liv.8. 
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63 
64 


Bh.G. VIL18. 

Bh.G.Bh. XV.1. 
Bh.G.Bh. XI.54 and 55. 
Trotaka, $.S.S. 104-106. 


§.S.S. 106, which refers specifically to Dravida. On Dravida, cp. 
above, Vol.I, 22ff. 


Above, Vol.V, 292f. 

B.S.Bh. Li.4, Gambhirananda, 31, quoted Sac, Sugama, 102. 
B.S.Bh. Lii.6, Gambhirananda, 115. 

See Note 189, below. 

B.B.V. Liv.1390-2, quoted by Sac, Sugama, 110. 

Chand. VI viii.7. 


The reading ‘atmani jfidnam vivartate’ of the A.S.S. Ed. here 
should perhaps be dropped in favour of the ‘anrta-jivatma- 
vijfiánam nivartate' of H.R. Bhagavat’s text, Poona, 1927, 276. 


Cp. Chand. IILxix.1, IILxviii.1. 


Cp. Chand. IILxviii.l, etc. The word ‘iti’ in the Chand. text 
serves the purpose of our inverted commas. 


Chand. VI.iii.2. 


So that our reason tells us, when applied to the texts on pure 
Being, that we cannot be anything but pure Being, as the 
clay-pot cannot be anything but clay. Hence we have no case for 
figurative interpretations of ‘That thou art’ since the literal 
meaning makes sense. 


Chand. VI .xiv.2. 


Le. if a person mistakes a piece of deliberate flattery for the 
literal truth. 
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Chand. VI.i.3. 
Chand. VI.xiv.2. 


It has already been pointed out above, Vol.V, 297, that the 
Teacher from whom one learned the sacred texts by rote was not 
necessarily or even probably the Teacher whom one approached 
for training in the upanishadic wisdom. Here Sankara avers that 
reference to a Teacher coupled with special emphasis on 
spiritual knowledge implies that Chand. VI.xiv.2ff. is not a 
passage concerned with ritual, as the need for a Teacher from 
whom to learn the texts necessary for performance of the ritual 
was so obvious that there would have been no need to have 
mentioned it. 


This is a tu quoque argument against the Mimamsaka. He bases 
his ritualistic teaching on the authority of the Veda, and must 
accept that authority also in the parts of the Veda which go 
beyond ritual. 


Another ad hominem argument against the Mimamsaka. The 
latter found it necessary to elaborate a reasoned philosophy to 
show his pupils that an eternal soul existed independently of the 
body, without which knowledge they would not have performed 
rituals for the sake of an after-life. 


The questioner is a Mimamsaka who cannot appreciate that the 
texts of the Veda are authoritative if they merely contain plain 
information. This follows from his belief that the Vedic texts are 
only authoritative when they enjoin action for the sake of an 
‘unseen’ fruit. The counter-question he receives makes him see 
that his own view implies that the pupil learning Vedic texts is 
ignorant about the true nature of the soul. “That thou art’ gives 
information to end that ignorance. 


Chand. Bh. VI.xvi.3. 
Brhad. ILiv.5, [V.iv.21, Chand. VIILvii.1. 
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Le. on the prima facie view they do not explicitly ask for 
repetition. 


If a ritualistic act has an unseen result, then it 1s only to be 
performed once unless anything else is specified. This rule holds 
for the prayàja fore-sacrifices. But if a ritualistic act has a 
‘visible’ result, a result that can be experienced here and now in 
this world, it has to be repeated until the result 1s obtained. An 
example is the pounding of the paddy (uncooked rice) in 
ceremonies of  food-offering which involve this act. 
Govindananda. 


Chand. IV.1.4. 
Chand. IV.11.2. 
Chand. III-xvii. I. 
Chand. IIIxvin.3. 
Chand. I.v.1. 


Chand. Lv.2. In his commentary to the passage, Sankara says 
that meditation on both the rays and the sun is meant. 


Chand. VI viii.7. 

Cp. Suresvara, N.Sid. III.57. 
Chand. VI viii.7. 

Ibid. 

Brhad. ILiv.5. 


Taitt. ILLI, Brhad. IILix.28, IILviii. II, Mund. 1Li.2, Brhad. 
HL viii.8. 


Birth, existence, growth, development, decay and death. 
Cp. Ait. Bh. ILi.1. (introduction), above, Vol.I, 225ff. 


In the triad ‘ignorance, doubt and erroneous knowledge’, 
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ignorance means absence of knowledge, and Sankara uses the 
word ‘ajiiana’ for it. It is not here used in the same sense as 
‘avidya’, which for Sankara usually means superimposition or 


positive erroneous cognition. 
See Note 94, below. 


le. if one has has a particular goal or project, one does not 
engage in any subsidiary activity that would nullify it. Similarly, 
one does not aspire to know the meaning of ‘That thou art’ and 
then undermine this aspiration by practising repeated affirm- 
ations conceived as actions performed in obedience to 
injunctions, since action and knowledge of the meaning of ‘That 
thou art’ are contradictory. 


For the meaning of vàco-yukti here, see Monier Williams, 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 937. 


B.S.Bh. IV.i.1 and 2. 


Broadly speaking, Sankara accepted the view of the 
Grammarian Pataiijali (2nd cent. BC) that words are significant 
only by virtue of referring to a genus or universal (cow), or an 
action (he looks), or a quality (black) or as arbitrarily invented 
proper names. Sankara agreed with the Mimamsakas that (apart 
from some proper names) speech can refer to the individual only 
through the universal. For its power to signify depends on its 
relation with a meaning and the hearer’s knowledge of its 
relation with that meaning, and the hearer cannot have prior 
knowledge of all the individuals in a class. The direct meaning 
of the word must therefore be the universal, and it is the 
remainder of the words in the sentence in which it occurs that 
narrow the meaning down to the universal as embodied in a 
particular individual. Thus for Sankara the word ‘I’ could quite 
well designate the Self as revealed in empirical experience in 
the undiscriminated complex of ‘I’ and ‘mine’. Egos are many, 
and thus form a class. They act and have qualities, they possess 
things and have relations. But none of this is true of the Self as 
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pure Consciousness. It is non-dual and so in no way associated 
with a class or universal. It is actionless and without qualities or 
relations. Words, therefore, can only be used to indicate it 
approximately, by heading off the mind from all else, or by 
suggestion. They cannot be used to designate it in its true 
nature. 


For Sankara, the reflection was non-different from the Self. Cp. 
this chapter, 136. 


When words such as ‘it burns’ are used of torches, the statement 
has the direct meaning ‘The torch burns’, but the indicated 
meaning is ‘The fire in the torch burns’, since that which burns 
is the element fire, not the torch, its passive vehicle. Still, the 
torch has the appearance of buming, so we say 'The torch 
bums’. Similarly, the ego-sense has the appearance of being the 
Self. Hence the words which mean 'the ego' can be used to 
indicate the Self. No word can mean the Self, as it is beyond the 
universe of discourse. But words which mean the ego can be 
used to indicate the Self. U.S. (verse) XVIII.27-31. 


In English, by verb and pronoun. 
Le. an act must inhere in the agent. 


Katha Lii18, ILii.13. Sankara is arguing that the Self is 
knowledge in a sense that escapes direct verbal designation. To 
*know', as the word is used in ordinary parlance, implies an act. 
The Self is knowledge absolute, but is not the knower, know- 
ledge or known of familiar empirical experience. It is the light 
in which this process takes place. 


Which means 'knowledge', but only in the sense of the 
instrument whereby a thing is known. 


Brhad. III v.1. 


A word needs to have a direct meaning before it can have an 
indirect. meaning because the indirect meaning, settled by 
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convention, is based on the direct meaning. Cp. Brhad Bh. 
Liii.1, trans. Madhavananda, 31f. The direct meaning is inherent 
in the word itself. The indirect meaning is then later established 
by human convention, and depends on some relation (such as 
causality, similarity, propinquity, etc.) subsisting between the 
thing referred to by the direct meaning and that referred to by 
the indirect meaning. Examples: The king marches against the 
rebellious city. (Causality: the king causes the army to march 
without marching with them.) Devadatta is a lion. (Similarity: 
he has leonine qualities.) The galleries are shouting. 
(Propinquity: the people in the galleries are shouting.) 


The analysis of knowledge presented in the preceding verses has 
tended to show that a verbal form meaning ‘he knows’ is 
meaningless. The analysis was performed to show that when the 
upanishadic texts call the Absolute ‘knowledge’, they do not 
mean knowledge as we ordinarily understand it in the world. If 
that is the primary meaning of the word ‘knowledge’, then the 
Upanishads are referring to something else by a secondary 
meaning when they call the Absolute ‘knowledge’. Sankara’s 
task in the reply is to show that phrases like ‘he knows’ do have 
some intelligible primary meaning from which a secondary 
meaning can be derived to enable the Upanishads to refer to the 
Absolute indirectly by the word ‘knowledge’. 


It has been shown at the beginning of the present section that 
the grammarians’ analysis of ‘he knows’ implies a single agent 
active in the act of knowing. The Advaita analysis has suggested 
that the ‘agent’ in the ‘act’ of knowing is neither the Self nor 
the intellect but a false notion arising from the confusion of the 
two. 


Le. by identifying the reflection, which is not a reality, with the 
Self, which is. 


It is not a real act because the only possible agent for such an 
act would be the reflection of the Self in the intellect and it has 
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been shown cp. above, Vol. Ill, 16ff. that reflections are not 
realities. The Self cannot be the agent because the Veda says 
that it is changeless. The intellect cannot be the agent because 
it is palpably the instrument that is used by another in knowing. 


Cp. Hiriyanna, Essentials, 91f. 


Arising from the reflection of the pure Consciousness of the Self 
in the intellect. The classic text on this is the Extract given 
above, Vol.I, 58ff. 


This verse explains further the way in which the Logicians are 
deluded. Hypnotized by the flow of empirical experience, they 
fail to see that its three component factors on the objective side 
(consciousness, reflection and intellect) are distinct from one 
another in nature, and hence they attribute to knowledge the 
instability of the intellect. So R. T's Tika ad loc. 


According to the commentator R.T., this is a stricture addressed 
against the pre-Sankara Vedantins of whom Bhartrprapajica (Cp. 
VoLIV, Chapter X, section 3, above) may be cited as the type. 
For Bhartrprapafica the one supreme Self (paramàtman) went 
into modification (vikāra) to assume both the form of the 
individual experiencers and of their mental representations and 
also of the objects of the external world. Sankara's complaint 
against this doctrine was that it reduced even the supreme Self 
to the level of an object and so failed, for lack of a subject, to 
account for the fact of anything being known. In this they are on 
a par with the Vijfiana Vada Buddhists. 


Being active in cognition, it would be subject to modification. 
It would therefore fall within the sphere of the object and be just 
as unconscious as the mental modifications themselves, unless 
illumined by something else. 


The reference here is to the Sankhyas, cp. I$vara Krsna, verses 
17-20. Unlike the Logicians (the Vaisesikas and the Naiyayikas) 
or the Mimàmsakas, the Sankhyas grasped the radical 
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difference between the ultimate subject and object in empirical 
experience, and spoke of the ultimate subject as a mere Witness 
and not an agent. But they regarded the Witness as illumining 
the intellect by its bare proximity (samnidhya) and did not speak 
of a reflection. Cp. Vacaspati’s Tattva Kaumudi Commentary on 
I$vara Krsna verse 20. 


At U.S. (verse) XVI.49 Sankara complains that since the soul 
(purusa) and Nature (prakrti) of the Sankhyas have mutually 
contradictory characteristics, there can be no relation between 
the two, and hence it is wrong for the Sankhyas, who do not 
speak of a reflection, to speak of either of them as being of 
service to the other. The passage has appeared above, Vol.]V, 
Chapter XI, section 3, Extract 3. 


Le. there would be no basis for the worldly distinction between 
the conscious and the non-conscious, between, say, minds and 
stocks and stones. 


By insisting that it was totally different in nature from the 
intellect, the Sankhyas made the Witness a pure, changeless, 
actionless principle of consciousness, purified of all objective 
elements. But because they did not admit a reflection of 
consciousness in the intellect, they failed to account for agency 
and experience in the empirical world. 


Because, on the view attributed to the Sankhya philosopher, the 
empirical agent must fall on the side of the intellect, considered 
as being quite independent of and distinct from the actionless 
Witness. As against the Vedantins of Bhartrprapafica’s school, 
the Sankhyas were right on this point. But because they do not 
accept the view that the empirical experiencer results from a 
reflection (ábhàsa) of consciousness in the intellect (but try to 
make do with the concept of mere proximity, samnidhya, of 
intellect to pure Consciousness) they cannot explain liberation 
as taught in the Upanishads. The liberating cognition (^1 am the 
Witness’), as well as ordinary empirical experience, is 
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inexplicable without recourse to the hypothesis of a reflection 
of Consciousness in the intellect. It cannot pertain either to the 
Self alone or to the intellect alone. For lack of recourse to the 
hypothesis of a reflection, the Sankhya is unable to explain 
either transmigratory experience or liberation. 


R.T. explains: The seeker of liberation must be one who has not 
yet discriminated Self, ego and reflection — or he could not be 
a candidate for knowledge or even perceive the evidence of the 
Upanishads, which depends on his having fallen into the state of 
empirical agent and experiencer. In the text ‘That thou art’, the 
Veda utters the word ‘Thov’. in conformity with the ignorant 
seeker's experience, so that this word is intelligible to him in its 
primary sense and can serve as a basis for conveying an 
indirectly indicated meaning. But at the same time, when 
considered in its place in the sentence ‘That thou art’ as a 
whole, the word ‘thou’ serves to indicate the Witness indirectly. 
The word ‘that’ in the sentence ‘That thou art’ is also 
intelligible to the ignorant seeker in its primary sense as 
referring to that which cannot be directly known but which must 
exist as the cause of ‘this’, the perceived universe. But when 
considered in its place in the sentence as a whole, the word 
‘that’, by being identified with ‘thou’, serves to indicate 
indirectly the nature of the Absolute as the transcendent Self. 
Without being able to characterize the Absolute positively, the 
text ‘That thou art’ indicates it indirectly by stating that it is not 
other than the Witness on the one hand or the ultimate cause of 
the universe on the other. The nature of the Absolute Self defies 
direct expression in words, or otherwise it would lose its 
character of being raised above subject and object and be 
reduced to an object among objects. 


That is, the Witness would have to be conceived as the suppliant 
and the one in pain. 


We have seen that a necessary condition of the metaphorical or 
indirect use of words is that some relation can be established 
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between the thing denoted by the word as used directly and the 
thing denoted by it when it is used indirectly. Cp. Note 102, 
above. Causality, similarity and propinquity were cited; but 
some relation there must be, or otherwise any word could be 
used to indicate anything, which would undermine the utility of 
language altogether. The Sankhya is here made to say that the 
‘thou’ of ‘That thou art’ is intelligible in the direct meaning of 
Witness or ‘Purusa’. But as his doctrine does not, as here 
expounded, include a reference to the reflection of conscious- 
ness in the intellect, he cannot point to any knowable relation 
between the ego-sense and the Witness. For on his analysis the 
ego falls on the side of ‘Nature’ and between non-conscious 
Nature (prakrti) and conscious Spirit (purusa) there are no 
common qualities. Though ‘propinquity’ between each 
individual Purusa and its intellect was claimed, a plurality of 
individual all-pervading ‘Spirits’ is a monstrosity. Hence the 
Sankhya would not be justified in saying that the word ‘thou’ 
meant the ego in its primary sense and was also used indirectly 
to indicate the Witness. The Advaitin, however, is able to bridge 
the gap between Spirit and intellect through his hypothesis of a 
reflection of Spirit in the intellect and so to account for the 
power of the texts to refer to the supreme Self by indirect 
indication. Cp. Note 121 below. 


Non-difference (tadatmya) may be interpreted as non-reciprocal 
relation under which the ego-sense is non-different from the Self 
but the Self is not non-different from the ego-sense. Advaita 
accepts this theory of the relation between the ego-sense and the 
Self, but points to the need for the reflection theory if it is to be 
serviceable in accounting for liberation through upanishadic 
teaching. 


The relation of non-difference (tàdatmya) between ego and pure 
Self is here offered tentatively as the basis of the indirect 
indication of the pure Self through the word ‘Thou’. Cp. Note 
119, above. 
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Such a perception (only possible on the reflection theory as we 
shall see) is necessary because comprehension of indirect usage 
of words is possible only when there is prior knowledge of both 
the direct and indirect meanings. 


For the Sankhya philosopher, Witness and intellect belong to 
two different orders of being, having totally disparate 
characteristics. Advaita agrees as to the disparity, but points to 
the need for postulating a reflection of consciousness in the 
intellect to bridge the gap between intellect and Witness and 
explain the upanishadic doctrine of liberation. 


The commentator R.T. quotes Chand. III. xiv.3-4, ‘This Self of 
mine within the heart...this is the Absolute’. 


The same Commentator says they are: (1) The ego-sense, being 
non-conscious, cannot grasp any connection. (2) Neither can the 
Witness, because it is actionless. (3) The Veda cannot enlighten 
that which is by nature non-conscious. 


The intellect ‘appears to be a conscious seer’ by virtue of 
receiving a reflection of pure consciousness. A reflection, 
however, is not a reality (cp. above, Vol. III, 16f) and is 
therefore classed as a false appearance, abhasa. On the present 
view, it becomes clear how the knowledge ‘I am the Absolute’ 
can arise in the intellect, which was not clear on the Sankhya 
analysis. 


Lit. ‘a limit’. The states of “presence of a reflection of con- 
sciousness’ and ‘absence of a reflection of consciousness’ 
mutually contradict and negate one another. But the fact that we 
are conscious of both points to the existence of a Witness 
beyond all contradiction and negation. The Self as Witness is 
referred to by Sankara and his early pupils as the ‘limit’ (siman, 
avadhi) beyond which negation cannot go. 


On the Sankhya theory, the upanishadic teaching cannot convey 
knowledge of the Self for lack of a connection between the ego, 
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which can be directly designated by words, and the Absolute, 
which cannot. But on the Advaita reflection-theory it 1s possible 
to establish a connection between the ego, designated by the 
word 'thou', and the Absolute, which is the original of which 
the consciousness belonging to the ego is a reflection. 


Reference has earlier been made (above, Vol., 17) to pre- 
Sankara Vedantins who spoke of a reflection (abhàsa) of the 
supreme Self in the individual soul, but regarded it as a reality. 
Sankara is now explaining that he does not interpret a reflection 
in this way. 


A fundamental point in Sankara, cp. Brhad Bh. Liv.7, trans. 
Madhavananda, 84. 


Cp. above, Vol.IV, Chapter XI, section 2 (intro.). 


The bare notion ‘I’ or the notion ‘I am the real’ or ‘I am the 
Witness’ is distinguished from all notions of ‘I’ as associated 
with particular qualities or with action and identified with the 
Self. Both these contradictory factors are present in empirical 
experience. Which is due for negation? 


That which is qualified is self-existent substance in relation to 
that which qualifies it, which is a mere supported quality. The 
qualifying element or quality depends for its existence on that 
which it qualifies. It has its being and Self through that which 
it qualifies. In the end it is seen that it is what it qualifies, and 
then it suffers negation. 


R.T. considers that the wealth and the cows are a ‘this’ in 
relation to the man as qualified by his ego-sense and body. 
Sankara uses the example of a ‘man having cows’ also at 
Bh.G.Bh. XIIL12 to illustrate the relation of possession. Cp. 
above, Vol.I, Chapter III, section 3, Extract 2. 


R.T. explains that one reasons that words like Self, Conscious- 
ness, Massed Consciousness, Absolute, Being, etc. are 
invariably used of the bare Self, not of things qualified by 
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anything else or of their qualifications. On the other hand, words 
like agent, enjoyer, knowing, seeing, hearing, speaking, going, 
lean, fat, etc., are never used of the bare Self but always of the 
Self as apparently related to activity dependent on some external 
factor. 


Aham (‘I’), which here means the Self. The reference is to the 
preliminary rational discrimination of the Self that has to take 
place before the proper work of the final texts can begin. 


Brhad. IV i19. 
Brhad. IV 1.23. 


Reasoning by the method of agreement and difference on the 
way in which the texts use words discovers the meaning of the 
separate words of the text ‘That thou art’. From this, the mind 
progresses to a theoretical understanding of the meaning of the 
text. After this, the text can be repeated to the pupil, who now 
understands it, and from this hearing liberation may result if 
purity of mind and other pre-requisites are present in sufficient 
measure. No further meditation or reasoning is then either 
desirable or possible. 


Cp. Ramayana, Yuddha Kanda, Chapter 119, trans. H.P. Shastri, 
Vol.I, 339. Reference supplied by S. Mayeda. Cp. Sarva- 
jfíátman II.182. 


In the text ‘I am the Absolute’, Brhad. Liv.10. 
A variation of ‘That thou art’, Chand. VI viii.7. 


There was a tradition in Vedic exegesis that it must be possible 
to point to a text in the Veda stating the fruit of the performance 
of any ritualistic act it enjoined. All knowledge imparted by the 
Veda was either of service for understanding the nature and 
results of some ritualistic act or else carried a peculiar ‘fruit’ of 
its own. Otherwise there would be texts in the Veda of no use 
to man, which is absurd. It was formally incumbent on the 
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Advaitins to show that knowledge arising from the texts 
proclaiming the existence of the transcendent Self carries its 
intrinsic fruit, as otherwise other schools could claim that their 
function must be to explain or stand as an eulogy for some 
ritualistic act. In the latter case, they would forfeit absolute 
authority as valid sources of information, as they might be mere 
eulogies. 


Or otherwise those texts would have no intrinsic fruit and would 
have to be dismissed as mere eulogies. 


R.T. explains that the present passage is concerned with 
rebutting certain objections that might conceivably be raised 
against the authoritativeness of the knowledge immediately 
conveyed by the Veda that one is the transcendent Self. He 
claims that the words ‘one admits the existence of one’s own 
Self’ only mean ‘There is no evidence to contradict the teaching 
that one is the transcendent Self’. This disposes of the objection 
that the teaching is evidently self-contradictory. Sentences to 
follow show that the teaching that one is the transcendent Self 
is not without advantage (fruit) and is not associated with doubt, 
and also that it never fails to arisc when the preliminary 
conditions are fulfilled. 


According to R.T., the chief obstacle is the failure to understand 
the meaning of the words of the text, an obstacle which has now 
been removed through reasoning by the method of agrecment 
and difference. 


Self-luminous Consciousness always shincs forth naturally 
whenever the obstacles to its manifestations are removed. 


Brhad. Liv.10. 


According to R.T., the passage is directed against those who 
hold that a sentence can only convey a synthetic meaning, i.e. 
a meaning consisting in a synthcsis of the diverse meanings of 
its different words. It was a commonly held view among the 
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Vedantins of Sankara’s day. Sankara was not troubled by the 
point as he taught that the texts did not convey knowledge of 
the Absolute, as a transcendent non-dual principle, directly: they 
only indicated it indirectly. 


The rejected view, called Prasankhyàna Vada, holds that the 
information conveyed by the text is false or at least seriously 
inadequate. It has to be converted into right knowledge by the 
exertions of the hearer in meditation. But, as R.T. shows, 
Sankara insists that if the holy texts are to be regarded as 
authoritative, they must actually convey the liberating message 
themselves. He exposes a self-contradiction in the position of 
the Prasankhyana Vadin, who holds that the texts are 
instrumental in producing liberation, but that liberation cannot 
arise except in contradiction with the meaning conveyed by the 
texts. Such a view is self-stultifying because 1t undermines the 
authority of the texts. One must therefore accept that the texts 
convey the final truth immediately, on pain of their forfeiting 
authority to convey it at all. Whether they do so at the first time 
of hearing is another matter. Perhaps the student will not have 
done enough preliminary reasoning on the meaning of the words 
in them or enough self-purification of the heart to understand 
them correctly. 


The statement is figurative because 'fruit normally accrues to 
an agent in virtue of his action, whereas pure Consciousness is 
actionless. But it has to be made, as otherwise the supreme texts 
would be without fruit and so not authoritative. 


One must regard liberation as a ‘fruit’, or the authoritativeness 
of the texts leading to it cannot be substantiated, as has just been 
explained. But to whom does the fruit accrue? The only possible 
repository for the fruit of liberation is the conscious element in 
man, the Self. One can only attribute the ‘fruit’ of any action to 
the Self figuratively because it is not an agent and all its ends 
are realized. Still, we have the secular example of the fitting 
attribution of the fruit of his servants’ deeds to a king. 
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R.T. remarks: As people in the world are apt to identify the 
reflection and its original. 


R T. relates this to the end of the previous paragraph as follows. 
In the earlier passage it had been maintained that the ‘fruit’ 
called liberation could not really accrue to the Self, but could 
only be attributed to it metaphorically. According to the theory 
of the present verse, however, the Self, though changeless, is 
really (and not just metaphorically) connected with the ‘fruit’ 
called liberation in that liberation accrues to the empirical 
knower, while the latter depends for its existence on the 
reflection of Consciousness in the intellect, and the latter is in 
turn (ultimately) nothing different from pure Consciousness. 
Thus, if we were to interpret the text ‘I am the Absolute’ 
according to this line, the term ‘I’ would refer to the supreme 
Self because there is nothing ultimately capable of manifesting 
‘P except the supreme Self. But one can only pass to this 
purified conception of the ‘I’ via the ego-sense, as has already 
been explained above, 127 and Note 94. One can only pass to 
some notion of the pure ‘I’ through the reflection of Conscious- 
ness in the intellect, because only the latter is knowable as an 
object and thus subject to designation by a word. 


Cp. ‘I am the Absolute’ at Brhad. Liv.10. 


Le. the text must be interpreted on the basis of accepting the 
presence of a reflection of pure Consciousness in the intellect. 
RT. 


The bridge is provided, says R:T., by the word ‘thou’. The 
meaning of the word 'thou' is known already, because it 
includes the reflection of Consciousness known as the ego and 
as an object in introspective empirical experience, and one rises 
to the meaning of the word 'that' from this firm basis in 
empirical experience. But if the reflection-theory is not accepted 
and the words are supposed to refer directly to the transcendent 
Self, the result is that the words come to have no intelligible 
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159 


160 


161 
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163 


164 


meaning whatever and the text is useless. The extract is from 
U.S. (verse) XVIII.S1-110. 


Adopting the reading ‘sada’ from D. V. Gokhale's footnotes. 


When the bare notion ‘T’ stands unrelated to any kind of a ‘this’, 
when there is no judgement of the form ‘I am such and such’, 
then the highest Self has been realized. Cp. above, 133. 


Sankara’s pupil Sure$vara does not use the word ‘jiva’ for the 
individual soul anywhere in the N.Sid. He uses the terms ‘the 
sufferer’ (duhkhin) or ‘the one in transmigration’ (samsarin). 
Hacker, Texte, 40. 


Cp. Suresvara, N.Sid. III.60, prose introduction ad fin. 


Unless withdrawn by conscious control, it remains bound up 
with the physical organism and hence in motion. 


The mind is motionless in dreamless sleep and also when it is 
withdrawn from identification with the senses and body through 
the practice of meditative concentration (samadhi). In neither of 
these states is any pain experienced. The inmost Self abides 
unchanged whether the mind is in motion or motionless. Pain is 
experienced only when the mind is in motion. Therefore pain 
bclongs exclusively to the mind, not to the Self. 


In the phrase ‘the black horse’, the term ‘horse’ excludes all 
‘non-horse’ from the meaning ‘black’, and the term ‘black’ 
excludes all ‘non-black’ from ‘horse’. Nouns considered in 
themselves and in isolation from their position in a sentence, 
stand for universals. ‘Horse’ stands for the universal ‘horse- 
hood’ present in all horses, ‘cow’ for the universal ‘cowhood’ 
present in all cows. Cp. above, Note 94. Words only come to 
stand for particulars when placed in sentences, for once they are 
placed in a sentence, the range of their meaning becomes 
restricted by qualifications introduced by other words in that 
sentence. Within the general system of rules about the restricting 
influence of word-meanings on other word-meanings within a 
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sentence, Sankara here refers specifically to a rule laying down 
how words placed in grammatical apposition restrict one 
another's meanings. The two commonest and most obvious 
examples of groups of words in apposition are (1) Nouns and 
their qualifying adjectives (e.g. 'the black horse") and (2) Words 
in subject-predicate relation, coupled by the verb ‘to be’ (e.g. 
‘The horse is black’, ‘That thou art’). The rule to which Sankara 
appeals appears to have been first formulated by the Buddhist 
logician, Dinnaga (K. Kunjunni Raja, 193). It says that when 
words are grouped in a sentence in apposition, each has the 
function of excluding its own contradictory from the other and 
so of narrowing the meaning of the other term down. The 
contradictory of ‘black’ is ‘non-black’, of ‘horse’ ‘non-horse’. 
Thus in ‘The horse is black’ (or equally in ‘the black horse’), 
‘black’ excludes ‘non-black’ from the meaning of the term 
‘horse’, and ‘horse’ excludes ‘non-horse’ from the meaning of 
the term ‘black’. The peculiar application of this rule in the 
phrase ‘That thou art’ is explained in the passage immediately 
following. 


Cp. Note 163, above. 


A stupid man in a party of ten is deputed to count the party after 
crossing a river, and continually counts the other nine but 
reports one short as he forgets to count himself. When a 
bystander says ‘Thou art the tenth’ he immediately recognizes 
the truth of the statement. Like him, the spiritual enquirer 
already knows his own true Self in advance, but forgets it under 
the outward pull of nescience. Yet he is in principle capable of 
immediately recognizing the truth of the text ‘That thou art’. 
And though the knowledge derives from speech, it is never- 
theless knowledge by direct acquaintance and not knowledge 
through description, since it concerns the Self of the hearer. 


Sankara’s mention of a qualified (visista) meaning refers back 
to the process just described earlier. It has been said that the 
meanings of the words ‘thou’ and ‘real’ (equivalent also to 
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‘thou’ and ‘that’ in ‘That thou art’) had to be taken as qualifying 
each other mutually in the same way that the meanings of the 
words ‘black’ and ‘horse’ qualify one another in ‘the black 
horse'. It was common ground between Mimàmsa (P.M. Sütra 
Liii.33) and Vedanta that a word-meaning could only enter a 
sentence-meaning through becoming qualified by the meanings 
of other words in the sentence. How this process of mutual 
qualification occurs in the case of the words ‘thou’ and ‘real’ 
has been sufficiently explained above. Cp. Suresvara’s N.Sid. 
IIL2, 3 and 16, where at IIL2 the sentence ‘The lotus is blue’ is 
cited as a parallel to Sankara’s ‘the black horse’. Compare also 
the Manasollasa Commentary to the Daksinamirti Stotra III.15, 
a Commentary that is attributed to Suresvara. Sankara's 
statement that any other interpretation of ‘Thou art the real’ 
would result in a contradiction implies that the meanings of 
‘thou’ and ‘real’ tum out to be identical when purified by 
mutual qualification. Cp. N.Sid. II.9, Manasollása III.15-16, 
Sarvajñātman 1.195-197 and Sadananda, Vedanta Sara paras 
148-169. The sentence does not ultimately refer to a substance 
qualified by an attribute, though it has to be taken as such 
initially (Sarvajfiatman, Joc. cit.) Taken in this sense, however, 
it is found to be self-contradictory, and in order to avoid a 
contradiction, it has to be taken as an identifying statement on 
the pattern of ‘The ether in the pot is the great (cosmic) ether’. 
N.Sid. IIL9. Here, in order to avoid a contradiction, one has to 
exclude the element of limitation from the ether apparently (but 
not really) enclosed by the pot and the element of *greatness-as- 
opposed-to-smallness' from the great ether, so that the sentence 
in the end points to, without actually characterizing, the pure 
ether, which is unconditioned in any way. In a similar way, as 
already stated earlier in the present passage, the terms ‘thou’ and 
‘real’ point to, without actually characterizing, the inmost Self. 


No action of any kind is needed. The verse is reproduced by 
Suresvara at N.Sid. IV.34. 
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Otherwise, R.T. explains, the Self would have to be taken as the 
subject in ‘I am the Absolute’ but as the predicate in ‘That thou 
art’. In fact, it has always to be taken as the subject. 


One reasons, says R.T., that what is already known must form 
the subject and that what is not known is predicated of that. 
Thus the word ‘I’ is the subject and that which is not known is 
predicated of that. Thus the word ‘I’ is the subject in ‘I am the 
Absolute’ and the word ‘thou’ in ‘That thou art’. For the words 
'T and ‘thou’ stand for the hearer's own Self, which is already 
directly known to him, although his present knowledge of it is 
overlaid by superimpositions and requires to be corrected by the 
further information given in the predicate. 


This is directed against the view of the Prasankhyána Vadins 
that one must continue with meditating on the text and 
reasoning about its meaning till the fall of the body. Cp. above, 
Vol.V, Chapter XIII, Note 245. Reasoning about the meaning of 
the words by the method of agreement and difference is 
necessary until the sentence has been comprehended. But once 
a text proclaiming the eternal truth has been comprehended, 
there is no further scope for reasoning. 


Such as strengthening one’s conviction about the truth of the 
text as suggested by the Prasankhyana Vadin. 


As ‘I’ unassociated with any further notion. 
Cp. U.S. (verse) XVIII 165. 


The example comes from P.M. Sütras X.1.1-3 and X.11.1-2. The 
injunction “He should melt down the gold particles’ is contra- 
dicted by perception, as it is observed that they do not melt. 
Here, since sense-objects are involved, perception is competent 
to contradict the plain meaning of the text, which accordingly 
has to be explained metaphorically. But perception and the other 
means of empirical cognition are not competent to establish a 
contradiction in the texts proclaiming the supreme Self because, 
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176 


177 


178 


179 
180 


though they have practical validity in the empirical sphere, the 
empirical means of cognition have no validity in the 
metaphysical sphere. 


According to R.T., the objector's argument is that since the two 
contradictory ideas ‘I am the sufferer’ and ‘I am not the 
sufferer’ are manifesting simultaneously, the knowledge ‘I am 
not the sufferer’ received from the text is merely abstract 
knowledge and so not of itself sufficient to contradict the notion 
‘I am the sufferer’ that has been established through previous 
experience stretching over limitless time. Sankara himself, a 
little further on, quotes the example of awaking from sleep, and 
compares the experience to -enlightenment. Cp. Suresvara’s 
N.Sid. 111.47 and IIL105f. 


The experience of enlightenment is itself compared to an 
awakening from sleep, cp. Suresvara’s N.Sid. IIL47 (intro- 
ductory prose commentary). 


Thus our attitude to painful dream-experience when we have 
awoken from the painful dream affords an example of how a 
conviction can arise that there was no real relation with pain 
even during the time that the pain was being experienced. Like 
the one who has awakened from a painful dream, the enlight- 
ened one has awoken from the dream of nescience that makes 
him feel that he is really related to the psycho-physical organism 
and its experiences. Through this awakening he acquires a 
parallel conviction that he is not really related to the painful 
experiences even during the time they are apparently occurring 
— in his case, the present. Thus the objection raised earlier 
about the persistence of the feeling ‘I am the sufferer’ during 
embodied life even in the case of the enlightened person is 
answered. 


Cp. Suresvara, N.Sid. III.69 and 70. 
Reproduced at N.Sid. IV.31. 
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That is, agreements and differences noted in (1) the contexts in 
which speakers use the word and (2) the characteristics of the 
entities for which they make it stand. Cp. above, Notes 135 and 
136. When the present verse is quoted by Suresvara at N.Sid. 
IV.32, the commentator Jñänottama says that the reference is to 
‘the speech usages of the elders’. 


Sankara actually quotes only ‘Being only (existed in the 
beginning, my dear one)’. Chand. VLiil. But the immediate 
awareness he is talking about could not arise from the mere 
sentence beginning “Being only...’ unsupported by the later 
reference at Chand. Vlvii.7 to the inmost Self in the phrase 
‘That thou art’. Sankara’s present verse is quoted at Suresvara, 
N.Sid. IV.33. 


Cp. Note 175 above. 


Sankara’s early follower, the author of the Paficapadika, refers 
to the stock phrase ‘This is that Devadatta’ to illustrate this type 
of sentence, and many later Advaitins followed him. It appears 
that Sankara himself does not quote this particular phrase. Cp. 
P.P. Eng. trans., 307. 


The idea of ‘the sufferer’ is excluded from ‘thou’, the idea of 
‘not being the inmost Self’ from ‘that’. 


Brhad. IILix.26, IV.11.4, IV.iv.22. U.S. (verse) XVIIL163-198. 


According to R.T., this means either when the text 1s first heard 
or when one is reflecting on its meaning to try to understand it 
when one does not yet understand it. 


À proverbial expression for making efforts to procure something 
with the wrong means, found also in Vy4sa’s Commentary to 
Patafijali’s Yoga Sūtra L32. If speech in general yields not 
concrete experience but merely abstract ideas, then it is absurd 
to seek concrete experience from mere analysis of speech, which 
would keep one at a yet further remove from concrete 
experience than speech itself. 
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One may know something directly about one's own Self and yet 
require to be reminded of it. In this one exceptional case, verbal 
knowledge can be direct knowledge, as in the case of one who 
is reminded that he is himself ‘the tenth’ when he is so occupied 
with counting his nine confederates that he forgets the fact. Cp. 
Note 166 above. Two or three centuries after Sankara, Vimukt- 
átman summed up the Advaita view as follows (Ista Siddhi, 
122): ‘Even verbal knowledge can be direct knowledge, because 
it can concern that which is immediately and directly known, as 
in the case of a human sentence proclaiming the self-luminosity 
of the Self". 


Pain is exterior even to the empirical cognitions, since they 
experience it as an object. But the Witness is even further 
removed from the possibility of relation with pain, since it 
witnesses the cognitions themselves as objects. 


R.T. explains that the Witness, being itself of the nature of 
experience, could not require any other experience apart from 
itself to experience itself. But the wise speak also of an 
adventitious knowledge of the Self consisting in the rise of a 
mental cognition pervaded by the reflection of the Self. U.S. 
(verse) XVIII.199-205. 


It is remarkable to find that Sankara can quote the Dharma 
Sastra on the analysis of ‘That thou art’, a text that does not 
seem to have been emphasized in the B.S. or by other 
pre-Sankara Vedantins that we know of, with the marked 
exception of Dravidacárya. The Dharma Sastra text which 
Sankara here quotes has not been traced, but was evidently auth- 
entic, as it is quoted in Visvaresvara’s Yati Dharma Sangraha, 
A.S.S. Ed. Vol. 60, 156. It is also referred to in Madhusüdana's 
Bh.G.Bh. III.6. Cp. D.V. Gokhale's Notes to his edition of the 
U.S, on (verse) XVIII 222. 


See U.S. (verse) XVIII.9ff. 
Brhad. IV.iv.23. 
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Cp. above, Vol. V, Chapter XIII, section 2, Extract 20. 
U.S. (verse) XVIII.222-225. 
That is, the Self. 


The view of the P.M. Prabhakara. Cp. Frauwallner, G.I.P.Vol.II, 
185. 


It is not, because it bears upon the already known, and it is one 
of the accepted rules that only that is a means of valid cognition 
(pramana) which reveals what was previously unknown. 
Memory may be either clear or confused, but in either case it is 
not normally accorded the status of a ‘valid means of cognition’, 
because it does not bear on what was previously unknown. 


Therefore the agent of knowing, as proposed in the theory, 
would not be present at the same time as the instrument and the 
object, and therefore could not reveal them. 


One can only know ‘this’ as ‘not me’, and ‘me’ as ‘not this’ 
(not external). 


Because a lapse of time is required, however brief, to apprehend 
the distinct but related terms. 


So that it would have to know them in subsequent cognition, 
and the notion of simultaneity cannot stand. The position also 
involves infinite regress. If every cognition is analysed into 
three component factors which cannot be proved to be grasped 
simultaneously, then the knowledge of each of the factors will 
have to be analysed as a further cognition implying three factors 
and thus three further cognitions, and each of these three new 
cognitions will imply three factors which will have to be known 
through three further cognitions and so to infinity. Thus 
cognition can never be accounted for by the mere memory ‘I 
saw this’. 


Panini Sütra Liv.49. 


The example alleged above of the memory ‘I saw this’ would 
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therefore at best prove the existence of an agent in the act of 
knowing. But U.S. (verse) XVIII.123 has shown that we are in 
search of a changeless Witness beyond modification and 
activity. Hence the Self cannot be shown to be self-evident to 
those in nescience, and consequently requires to be known 
through a positive means of cognition. The mere negation of the 
empirical realm would not suffice to reveal it. 


That is, if ‘being established’ in the case of the Witness means 
“being known’, the case is covered by the two alternatives 
mentioned in the previous verse, as previous Ignorance of the 
Witness is implied. In either case a means of valid knowledge 
(pramàna) would be required to establish the Witness. 


Or else: in the theory of those who accept knower, knowledge 
and known. 


Reading ‘jiiatatvam’ with Swami Jagadananda. 

The Bhatta, the P.M. of Kumarila’s school, is meant. R.T. 
US. (verse) XVIII.124-40, 

Brhad. ILv.1, trans. Madhavananda, 262f. 

E.g. at B.S.Bh. IILiv.51, trans. Gambhirananda, 808. 
Sac, M.V., 137, Vision, 70f. 

Brhad. Bh. ILiv.5, trans. Madhavananda, 247. 

Cp. above, 155f. 

Sac, M.V., 146ff. 

Chand. VIL v1.1. 

Bh.G.Bh. XIII.24. 

Bh.G.Bh. VI.13. 

Bh.G.Bh. XIL3. 
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Chand. VII.vi.l. 
Bh.G. VI.11. 


Vyasa mentions ‘padmasana’ in his Bhasya to Yoga Sütra II.46. 
The Vivarana on this Bhasya attributed to Sankara describes it 
as follows: The Padma and other àsanas are described (not in 
the Yoga Sütra but) in other traditional texts... In the case of the 
Padmàsana one should draw up the left foot and place it high on 
the right (thigh) and place the right foot over the left (thigh) in 
the same way. Hips, chest and neck should be held firm, the 
gaze should be staring at the point of the nose like one dead or 
asleep, the lips closed as if to form a closed casket, the teeth not 
clenched, and chin held up a fist's length away from the chest, 
with the tip of the tongue inserted between the front teeth, hands 
laid over the heels either in the ‘Kacchapaka’ or ‘Brahmāñjali’ 
pose, remaining steadily in the adopted position, continuously 
refraining from any efforts to modify the position of the body or 
limbs. 


Svet. II.10. 

B.S.Bh. IV.i.7-11. 

Chand. VI.ii.1. 

Brhad. ILiv.5, Chand. VIILvii.1, IILxiv.1, Brhad. Liv.7. 
Kena 1.6, Chand. VI .viii.7, VILxxv.2. G.K.Bh. III.16. 
Le. in waking and dream, but not in dreamless sleep. 
USS. (verse) VII.1-6. 

U.S. (verse) VIII.1-6. 

Cp. above, Vol.II, Chapter VI, section 3, Extract 7. 


A.DS. Adhyatma Patala 4, Bhagavat, 426, ‘All living beings are 
the dwelling-place of Him who is hidden in the heart of all...’ 


This is a ‘subjective genitive’ referring to the knower’s 
knowledge, not to the fact of his being known. 
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Brhad. IV.iii.23. 
Cp. above, Vol III, Chapter IX, section 2, Extract 12. 


Perhaps the expression can be understood negatively as ‘not 
caused by anything external to itself". 


See above, Vol.III, Chapter IX, section 3, intro. 
Cp. Bh.G.Bh. XV.16. 

Bh.G. XV.18,19. 

Cp. Katha Lii. 8. 

U.S. (verse) Chapters IX and X. 


Brhad. IV.v.15 ad fin. You only need to know the truth about 
the Self. You do not need a course of action in addition. 


In particular, the sacred thread, the sign of a man of one of the 
three higher castes, eligible to perform Vedic ritual. 


Cp. above, Vol. IV, Chapter X, section 2, passim. 
Brhad. ILiii.6. 


In the waking state you have external objects, so here the 
knowing subject might be the mind. But in dream the mind is, 
when viewed in retrospect, quite clearly the object of the 
knowledge of a subject. Therefore it is clearer in the dream state 
than it is in the waking state that there must be something other 
than the mind illumining the mind, viz. the Witness. I owe this 
explanation to Dr. A.M. Halliday. 


Brhad. IL1.18. 

See Brhad. Iiii. 1ff. 
Taitt. II.7. 

Brhad. IlLiv.2. 


Brhad. ILiv.5. It should hardly need pointing out that the ego is 
not meant here. But there have been European scholars ready to 
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accuse the Vedanta of ‘crude egoism’ (l'égoisme brutal) in this 
context. 

US. (verse) Chapter XI. 


Le. the body could not be visibly manifest without light from 
Some external source, but in ordinary experience we do not 
reflect on this. 


The identification is primarily with mind, senses and body. Cp. 
above, Vol.V, 219f. l 


For this story, see above Vol.IV, Chapter XI, Note 242. 


Adopting the reading $restho for presto from Gokhale’s 
footnotes. 


Brhad. IILiv.2. 
Le. experience purporting to bear on immediate experience. 


Pure Consciousness may be said to affirm ‘I am’ as long as one 
does not attribute to it the notion ‘I am this’. The ‘this’ element 
bespeaks individuality and narrows the Self down to an ego. Cp. 
U.S. (verse) II.2. 


U.S. (verse) Chapter XII. 
Cp. Brhad. III viii.8. 

Ibid. 

Mund. 11.1.2. 

Brhad. IV.iv.20. 

Mund. ILi.2. 

Katha Liii.15. 

Cp. Svet. VI.11. 


Understood as a knower of the Absolute brahman. Cp. Brhad. 
III. viii. 10. 
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Cp. Isa 3. Such souls continue to transmigrate because they fail 
to know the Self. 


U.S. (verse) Chapter XIII. 


Hence there is no longer any need or possibility of pursuing 
concentration (samadhi). 
Mund. ILi.2. 


E.g. it is not restricted to dawn and sunset, to holy places, to 
persons facing the east, to the occasion of an eclipse, etc. 


U.S. (verse) XIV.34-44. 
Padoux, 27. 
Ibid. 28. Cp. Ait. Br. VIL18. 


Ed. and trans. Oertel, J.A.O.S. XVI, 1894, 79ff. The Brahmana 
specifies that the final *m' is only a nazalization (like final ‘n’ 
in French ‘en’ or ‘on’ before a consonant) and not the full 
consonant ‘m’. Cp. Padoux, loc. cit. 


Padoux, 34. 
Above, 30f. 
Cp. present chapter, 183. 


Katha Bh. Lii.15 ad fin., om-$abda-vacyam om-pratikam ca. 
Cp. present chapter, 175f. 


V.S. Bhattacharya in A.S.G., 10 ad G.K. 1.19 quotes Sayana on 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka saying ‘akaro vai sarva vak’. He adds: 
‘The Aitareyakas also preserve a text Ait. Aranyaka ILiii.3 (cp. 
Note 315 below), saying that all speech is “a”. It is this basic 
sound that undergoes modification in vowels and consonants'. 
The Taitt. text in question is quoted by Madhusüdana Sarasvati 
in his Bh.G.Bh. X.33. 


See above, Vol.II, Chapter VI, section 2, Extract 5. 
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Below, 179. 
Below, 176f. 
Prasna V.1. 
Prasna V 2. 


Inanimate beings and even abstract things like parts of discipline 
are apt to be personified in the Upanishads. 


Prasna V.5, Katha Lii.14-15. 


At a subsequent time, ‘after passing through fire and light, etc’. 
i.e. on the Path of the Flame. See Bh.G.Bh. IX.1, introduction. 


Bh.G.Bh. VIIT.11-13. 


Katha IL17, Mahanarayana (ed. Varenne, 136), Prasna V.5, 
Mund. II.1.6. 


Chand. 1.1.9. 
Katha 1.11.17. 


Chand. II.xxiii.3. Deussen remarks that the reference is probably 
not to bundles of palm-leaf manuscripts (the popular interpret- 
ation of the phrase here), as writing would probably not have 
been used for religious manuscripts at the time the Chand. was 
composed. He suggests the reference may be to bundles of 
leaves pierced and held together on a stalk, to be used later as 
plates. Sankara himself speaks of leaves held together by the 
stalk in his Commentary to the Chand. passage in question. 


Chand. II.xxiii.3. 

Play on ‘veditavya’ and ‘veda’. 

On this interpretation, the reading is taken as ‘ yam’, not ‘yam’. 
From Brhad. V.i.1. 


Many of the larger sacrifices were accompanied by verses of the 
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Rg Veda re-arranged for singing. Thus re-arranged they formed 
the Sáma Veda, where the word Sama is for Sàman = chant. 
Each chant had four or more sections (bhakti), of which the 
Udgitha was the second and perhaps the most important. It 
began with the syllable OM. 


Chànd. Bh. Li.1. 

The equivalent of our inverted commas. 
Katha Bh. Lii.15-16. 

Prasna V.2. 


Chand. ILxxiii.3. On the rod, cp. Note 296, above. But Swami 
Gambhirananda takes the reference to be to the midribs that hold 
the leaves together naturally, which may be the correct explan- 
ation, superseding earlier ones. 


Taitt. Bh. 1.8. 


The mere negative practice of withdrawing the senses (and 
mind) from their natural functions (pratyáhára) is not enough. 
The mind has to be concentrated on the Absolute. Sac. 


Reading ‘para iva’ with Sac instead of the ‘Sara iva’ of other 
texts. 


Mund. Bh. IILii.2-4. 
Brhad. I.v.3. 
Brhad. Bh. I.vi.1. 


At Mand. 2ff. the quarters of the Self are given as Vaisvanara, 
Taijasa, Prajiia and Turiya. One must surely take A, U and M as 
corresponding successively to the first three. 


The syllable O is analysed by the Indian grammarians into the 
diphthong A + U. But OM is not very often spelt AUM in 
modern texts printed in Devanagari. 
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Aitareya Aranyaka ILiii.3. All speech is a modification of the 
*ah' sound we sometimes make when surprised. 


Chand. V.xviii.2. The text as a whole equates Vaisvanara with 
the universe. Originally the term Vaisvanara referred to Agni as 
the progenitor of mankind, from whom Vivasvant (the Shining 
One) and Manu proceeded. But the universe was also regarded 
as a manifestation of Agni. Cp. Bergaigne, Vol. I., 19, 38, 47, 
70. The connection of Vaisvanara with Agni in the present 
passage is attested by the reference to the ‘brilliant light’. 


Cp. above, Vol.II, Chapter VI, section 2, Extract 16 (a passage 
which belongs also to the present section). The Absolute is not 
different from OM, and Vaisvanara is a mere modification of 
the Absolute, a mere imagination in it. À modification is a mere 
suggestion of speech: it is nothing without the word which 
expresses it, and, therefore, in a sense nothing but that word. A 
clay cart made as a toy is not a cart but simply a lump of clay 
fashioned in a certain form and arbitrarily called a cart. And 
even a 'real' cart is only pure Being called a cart. 


Because it modifies it. 
Visva and Vaisvanara are here synonymous. 


It is positive wrong perception of reality, like visva, and it is 
based on absence of perception of reality, like prajfia. Sac. 


Sac writes: Knowledge of the identity of Vi$va with the sound 
A, etc., are but subordinate disciplines throughout. Although 
‘fruits’ are mentioned for those who gain these items of 
knowledge, the mention of such fruits does not convert the text 
into a series of injunctions to meditate on the identity of Visva 
with the sound A and so on. For symbolic meditations are not 
the subject of the section. The subject of the section is 
liberation, and the mention of subordinate fruits for subordinate 
items of knowledge is made merely to eulogize the main 
discipline. This chief discipline is the knowledge that the 
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328 


329 


syllable OM and the Absolute or the Self are identical, and that 
neither of them is either a verbal expression or anything 
expressed. This knowledge is the means to liberation. M.R.V. 
124. 


And a fortiori the other two, the dream-state and the waking- 
state, of which the dreamless sleep state is the seed. 


The reference is to Chapter XV, section 4, Extract 4, above. 
Mand. Bh. 8-12. 


These are laid down in the appropriate sections of the traditional 
Law Books. There are to this day ascetics in India who live in 
caves deep in the forest or mountains, wholly devoted to silent 
meditation. There are others who withdraw from normal house- 
hold life but maintain contact with humanity as spiritual 
Teachers. The list of ascetic virtues which Sankara gives here 
implies some degree of contact with humanity being retained, 
and not a life almost entirely exhausted in meditation on the 
Absolute. 


‘QO’ in OM is pronounced like a deep Scottish ‘o’, but it was 
analysed as A + U. It should, however, never be thought of as 
resembling the English sound ‘ow’ in ‘how’. 


The latter are only possible in the course of household life, not 
in a life spent in retirement from the world and largely given 
over to meditation on OM. 


Le. a birth favourable to the further practice of spiritual 
disciplines. 


The text on which Sankara is commenting reflects the ancient 
pre-upanishadic belief that the Vedic texts had a quasi-personal 
existence and could perform physical acts like a human being, 
such as leading a person somewhere. 


The syllable ‘OM? ‘contains’, and is therefore equivalent to, the 
whole Veda. The first element, the sound ‘a’, is equivalent to 
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the Rg Veda, the first part of the Veda. 


330 In the sense of having given up the household ritualistic duties 
without attaining to that knowledge of the Absolute that 
absolves one from rebirth. Cp. Bh.G. VI.A1. 


33] e. visva, taijasa and prajfia. 


332 Prasna Bh. V.1-7. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE ENLIGHTENED MAN 


1. Enlightenment is not a Change of State 


The material from Sankara's texts dealing with the enlightened 
man has been arranged in five sections. Of the four Extracts in 
section |, the first points out that it is only from the standpoint of 
nescience that we, the unenlightened observers, associate the Self 
with certain modifications of the mind and speak of ‘enlightenment’ 
where there has been a mental distinction between Self and not-self. 
The enlightened person himself does not regard himself as capable 
of individual thought and action. 


Extract 2 shows that, from the standpoint of nescience, we may 
speak of a discrimination between the Self and the not-self on the 
part of the enlightened person. It is useful to do so, because it 
shows that the notion of any distinction between the individual soul 
and the supreme Self was erroneous. This being so, enlightenment 
implies no change of state, but only the correction of an error. 


The theme that enlightenment implies no change of state is 
continued in Extracts 3 and 4. In particular, texts which speak of the 
individual ‘reaching’ the Absolute or ‘being poured into it’ are 
interpreted as being figurative (Extract 3). With enlightenment, all 
desires are realized (cp. section 3 below) and there is no longer any 
need for, or possibility of, action (Extract 4). 
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TEXTS ON ENLIGHTENMENT IS NOT 
A CHANGE OF STATE 


l. The reference is to him who knows the Self as described 
in the previous verse, that is to say as indestructible, as 
without the last modification of worldly things called destruc- 
tion, and as unborn and not subject to decay. How can such an 
enlightened man, the text asks, be in a position to kill or to 
cause anyone to kill? That is to say, he cannot kill anyone or 
cause anyone to kill anyone in any way. The two questions 
are to be interpreted as being rhetorical, as genuine questions 
would not be in place in the context. The Lord's meaning 
throughout the whole section is to deny that the enlightened 
man can perform any action at all, as he says that he is 
(identified with the Self and therefore) not subject to 
modification, which makes him ineligible (not only for killing 
but) for any action whatever. The denial of his power to kill 
is meant only as an example. 


Perhaps you would like to know what particular reason the 
Lord had for thinking that the enlightened man was unable to 
perform action when He said ‘How can such a man kill?" We 
have already said that the particular reason for the Self not 
being able to perform action is that it is not subject to modif- 
ication. But you will perhaps object that this does not explain 
the matter, as the enlightened person who knows the Self is 
not identical with that unchanging Self. It does not follow that 
one who knows an unchanging stump of wood is himself 
incapable of action! But this objection is wrong, as the 
enlightened person is the Self. Enlightenment does not pertain 
to the body or to other aspects of the psycho-physical 
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organism. So it follows as the only remaining alternative that 
the enlightened one is the Self, not subject to modification 
entering into relation with anything whatever. For the Lord to 
deny, in the words ‘How can such a man kill?’, that the 
enlightened one so conceived could enter into action was thus 
correct. 


Though the Self is void of all modification, it is imagined 
through nescience, in the form of non-discrimination from the 
modifications of the mind, to be the perceiver of sounds and 
other objects brought before the mind. Similarly, the same 
Self, which is in reality beyond all changes of state, is called 
‘enlightened’ on account of discriminative knowledge separat- 
ing the Self from the not-self, even though such knowledge is 
only a modification of the mind and illusory in character (and 
implies no real change of state).' 


e 
«X 


2. But how (wonders an objector) is it possible that that 
which is eternal and raised above all change should ‘attain’ by 
itself to its own true nature? In the case of gold and other such 
substances, it is intelligible that the true forms should be lost 
through contact with other external substances and that their 
true qualities should fail to manifest, and that in this condition 
they could be made to ‘attain’ to their true nature through 
polishing with corrosive material. Similarly, in the case of the 
stars, it is intelligible that their light should be overpowered 
each day by the sunlight and that they should again ‘attain’ 
their real form at night when that which had overpowered 
them is removed. But nothing can conceivably overpower the 
eternal and constant light of the Self as Consciousness, as it 
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is beyond contact with the material objects, just like the ether, 
and as it would contradict our actual experience to maintain 
that it did. For sight, hearing, thought and knowledge 
constitute the very essence of the soul, and these are found in 
constant association with the soul, even in the case of those 
souls who have not yet transcended the body. For every soul 
enjoys empirical experience through seeing, hearing, thinking 
and knowing, and could not enjoy empirical experience 
otherwise. If it were contended that this Consciousness, as 
constituting the essence of the soul, was only ‘attained’ after 
transcending the body, that would be in contradiction with the 
fact that we enjoy empirical experience before transcending 
the body. What, then, is this ‘transcending the body’? And 
what is this ‘attainment of the soul’s true nature’? 


To this we reply that before the rise of discriminatory 
knowledge, the true nature of the soul, which is the light 
which animates sight and the rest, does not seem in any way 
distinct from such external adjuncts as the body, the senses, 
the mind in its lower and higher aspects and the sensations 
arising from the experience of objects. Compare the case of a 
piece of transparent crystal where, before the introduction of 
a discriminating cognition, the true nature of the crystal, 
which is really whitish and transparent, does not seem to be 
different from such extemal adjuncts as the red or blue colour 
of the objects near which it is placed. But after the rise of a 
discriminating cognition, the crystal becomes distinct, and is 
said to have ‘attained’ its true nature as whitish and 
transparent, although it was really exactly the same all along. 
In the same way, when the true nature of the soul is not yet 
discriminated from the body and other external adjuncts, the 
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cognition arising through the Veda that does effect this 
discrimination is what constitutes ‘transcending the body’. 
And the ‘attainment of the soul's true nature’ is nothing more 
than knowledge of the true nature of the Self, the result of the 
discriminating cognition. 


The question of whether the soul *has' or *has not' a body 
depends simply on whether discrimination has or has not 
arisen. For the Vedic text says, ‘Existing in bodies, itself 
without a body. And the derivative literature, too, teaches 
that there is no real distinction between having a body and not 
having one, in the text, “Though existing in the body, O son 
of Kunti, He does not act and is in no way stained’.? Hence 
we say that when through absence of discriminatory know- 
ledge, the soul’s true nature is hidden, it is then revealed 
through the rise of discriminatory knowledge. But the true 
nature of the soul cannot really either manifest or lose another 
form, from the mere fact of being the soul's true nature. 
Hence the distinction between the individual sou! and the 
highest Lord arises from false knowledge and not from reality. 
For in reality both are relationless like the ether (and hence 
identical)... 


There are some philosophers of other schools who think 
that the individual, limited, form of the soul is a reality as 
such, and some also of our own school (Vedanta) share this 
opinion. The Brahma Sütras, however, were composed 
specifically to enlighten all these people, who are enemies to 
the right knowledge of the perfect unity and sole reality of the 
Self. 


The one supreme Lord, the sole existent, eternal and 
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constant and raised above all change, the root of conscious- 
ness, appears as many through nescience, as a magician 
appears as many through his hypnotic power (maya). 


It 1s true that the author of the Sütras has just denied that 
a particular text referring to the highest Lord referred also to 
the individual soul, in the words, *No, because it would be 
impossible" ^ But that has to be understood as follows. On the 
supreme Self, eternal, pure, enlightened and free by nature, 
raised above all change, one and without relation to anything 
else, 1s erroneously superimposed the form of the limited 
individual soul, whose characteristics are the opposite, as 
impurities and a tent-like roof are falsely attributed to the 
stainless infinite ether of the sky. The author of the Sütras 
therefore emphasized the difference of the supreme Self from 
the individual soul, knowing that he would be going to negate 
it later by quotations of Vedic texts teaching the unity and 
sole reality of the Self, supported by reasoning, and by 
independent rational refutation of the views of the dualists. 
There is no question of his teaching that the individual soul is 
really different from the supreme Lord. All the author is doing 
1s to follow the general worldly notion that the individual soul 
is different from the supreme Lord, which is based on 
nescience. It is in the same way that the injunctions to action 
found in the Veda do not fall into contradiction with the 
metaphysical statements (denying that the soul in its true 
nature can act), because these also merely conform to the 
natural (ignorant) conviction that one 1s an agent and enjoyer. 
But in other places he shows that what the Veda really has to 
communicate is the unity and sole reality of the Self, for 
instance in such a Sūtra as, ‘But statements made from the 
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Veda's own standpoint (teach the identity of the soul with the 
Absolute), as in the case of Vàmadeva' And we have already 
explained how the notion that there is any contradiction 
between the metaphysical statements of the Veda and its 
injunctions to action is to be refuted through recourse to the 
distinction between ignorant and enlightened souls. 


e, 
«X 


3. The question at issue is: ‘He who attains the supreme 
Light and assumes his true form — does he remain different 
from the supreme Self or does he stand identical with :t?' And 
one might at first think that the soul in release must stand 
separate from the supreme Self on account of the implicit 
mention of containing and contained in the text, 'He moves 
about there"! and because of the mention of agent and object 
of an act in the text ‘Attaining the supreme Light’.® But the 
author of the Sütras corrects this idea by saying that the 
liberated one stands non-separate from the supreme Self. Why 
1s this so? Because this 1s the doctrine actually found in the 
holy texts. For there are texts which show that the liberated 
one 1s non-different from the supreme Self, such as ‘That thou 
art’, ‘I am the Absolute’, ‘Where he sees nothing else’, ‘There 
1s no second thing other than that, that he should see anything 
different’.° And it is but right that the result of his meditation 
should accord with his aim, according to the principle *Whoso 
wills the Absolute (attains the Absolute)'. And there are 
texts which directly describe the nature of the liberated man 
and say he is non-different from the supreme Self, as for 
instance, *O Gautama, as pure water poured into pure water 
becomes the same as the latter, so it 1s with the soul of the 
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enlightened sage'.!! And the various pieces of imagery like 
that of rivers mingling with the sea are also relevant in this 
context." Where the texts taken in their literal sense seem to 
teach a distinction between the liberated man and the supreme 
Self, this can be (reconciled with the aforementioned texts by 
being) understood as a mere manner of speaking, while the 
non-difference of the two remains the fundamental truth. 
Examples of this are, “Sir, on what is the infinite 
established?” “On its own greatness (or not even on 


greatness)”. ’!? 


Q 
«X 


4. It has been said that only he who is attached to the results 
of actions transmigrates. Since one who has no desires cannot 
act, the one who is free from desires is automatically 
liberated.... How does one become free from desires? By 
realizing them: but this can only be achieved when one's 
desire is for the Self alone. The Self is the ‘all’, a mass of 
pure Consciousness, homogeneous throughout, with nothing 
inside, nothing outside, nothing above, nothing to the side, 
nothing below. All one's desires are realized when there is no 
other reality apart from the Self that could be an object of 
desire. What could he desire who has acquired the realization, 
“When all has become one's own Self, what could one see and 
with what, what could one hear, what could one think, what 
could one know?''* Only that which is thought of as other 
than oneself can be an object of desire, and in the case of the 
enlightened man who has realized his desires no such thing 
exists... ‘All has become one's own Self’ and ‘There is 
something other than oneself capable of being desired’ are 
contradictory notions. Desire is impossible in the case of him 
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who sees all as the Self, because there is nothing that could be 
desired. 


In the case of those who imagine that ritual still has to be 
performed to avoid demerit, there is not yet realization of the 
fact that all is the Self, even though they may (suppose they) 
have knowledge of the Absolute. For the demerit they wish to 
avoid is considered as something other than their own Self. 
The one whom we speak of as a knower of the Absolute is he 
who knows that Self which is ever beyond hunger and the like 
and unconnected with demerit.? But he who sees nothing to 
acquire or reject cannot even be connected with action. Nor 
does our position imply any contradiction with ritualistic 
Vedic texts. For we admit that he who does not know the 
Absolute must perform ritual to avoid the demerit of its 
omission. But the one who has nothing to desire and does not 
desire is not reborn. Verily, he is liberated. 


There being no cause for the departure (to heaven, the 
moon, etc.) of such a one, his Vital Energies, that is to say his 
faculties such as speech and the rest, do not ascend upwards 
from the body at death. The desire of such an enlightened one 
is for the Self, and through this desire he has become the 
Absolute. An example was earlier given to illustrate the state 
of being the Absolute and the Self of all in the words ‘This is 
his form in which he has realized his desires, in which the 
Self is his desire, in which he is without desire’.!° And the 
present passage beginning ‘Free from desires’ is summarizing 
the teaching and pointing out what the liberated state 
symbolized by that example (of a man embracing his wife) 
actually is. 
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He who sees his own true nature, the Self, a featureless, 
non-dual unbroken light of Consciousness, similar to the state 
of dreamless sleep — he has no desires because he has no 
objects of desire, and his Vital Energies such as the faculty of 
speech and the rest do not ascend at the death of his body, for 
there is no cause for him to depart (to the realm of the moon, 
etc.). In fact, the enlightened one is already the Absolute here 
on earth. Though he appears to have a body, yet (as the 
present text puts it) “Being already the Absolute, he “goes to" 
the Absolute". It is because he has no desires to cause the 
limitation of feeling himself to be ‘not the Absolute’ that he 
is ‘already the Absolute’ and ‘“goes to” the Absolute’ even 
here in this world and not after the death of the body. For 
when the enlightened person passes away he does not acquire 
any new state different from the one he had while alive. ‘He 
goes to the Absolute’ only means he does not pass to any 
other body. For if liberation meant the acquisition of another 
state, that would contradict the main truth which all the 
Upanishad texts conspire to declare — the unity and sole 
reality of the Self. And liberation would then be achieved 
through action and not through knowledge, which is not the 
accepted doctrine. And liberation would moreover then be 
impermanent, as nothing produced through action is found to 
be permanent. Liberation, however, is universally recognized 
to be permanent, for we have the text ‘This is the eternal glory 
(of a knower of the Absolute)". 


Moreover, nothing can be supposed eternal but a thing's 
true essence (svabhàva). If the essence of the Self is its true 
nature, like the heat of fire, it cannot be called dependent on 
human activity. For the heat and light of fire are not 
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dependent on the activity of fire: it would be a contradiction 
to say that they depended on the activity of fire and also that 
they were essential properties of fire. Nor can you say that 
they are dependent for their existence on the burning activity 
of fire. For it is through the properties of heat and light that 
fire with its powers of burning and the rest is revealed, 
through the removal of obstructions (such as darkness), to the 
perceptions of others: it is not that the heat and light are 
dependent on fire for manifestation. What happens is that heat 
and light, though qualities of fire, are at first blocked and not 
in contact with the senses of the perceiver, and are then 
revealed to his senses afterwards when the obstruction has 
been removed through the fire’s burning. This is the reason 
for the illusion that the heat and light of fire only arise with 
the burning. Or if it should turn out that heat and light were 
not essential properties of fire, then we should cite whatever 
property was an essential property. You cannot say of any 
object that it is without an essential property. 


Nor is it right to say that liberation is a mere negation, a 
mere cessation of bondage like the breaking of a fetter. For 
we have to acknowledge that the supreme Self is one and the 
sole reality, on account of the Vedic text ‘One only, without 
a second'.? There is not any other being who is (really) bound 
that he could acquire real liberation in the form of cessation 
of bondage, like the breaking of a fetter. We have explained 
at length how nothing else apart from the supreme Self exists. 
And that is why we also said that cessation of nescience is 
what is loosely spoken of as liberation (although the liberated 
one is not liberated from any real constriction). It is like the 
destruction of the imaginary snake that had formerly been 
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projected onto the rope that results when the snake-error is 
overcome. 


There is another school that holds that a new 
Consciousness and a new Bliss are revealed at liberation?! Let 
them tell us what they mean by ‘revealed’. If they mean 
ordinary perception through encompassing of the object," 
then let them say whether what is revealed exists or does not 
exist. If it exists, then it must be the Self of the liberated one 
and there would be nothing to prevent its being perceived, so 
that it would be constantly perceived, and to say that it was 
perceived by the liberated one would be a meaningless 
distinction. But suppose it was only sometimes perceived, 
then this would imply some obstacle to its perception and so 
it would be not-self, for otherwise (i.e. 1f it were the Self) it 
would be continually perceived. If it were not-self, it would 
depend on some instrument or organ for its perception. But as 
the Consciousness and Bliss will have the same (immediate) 
basis as the perception, there is no possibility of any 
temporary obstruction, so that they will either be always 
revealed or else never revealed at all, and nothing can show 
that there is any intermediate position between those two 
extremes. 


Now, it is not possible that qualities inhering in one and 
the same substance can be related to one another as subject 
and object.” Furthermore, that which before the revelation of 
the special Consciousness and Bliss undergoes transmigration 
and after it becomes released must be as totally different from 
the supreme Self, the eternally manifest knowledge, as cold is 
from hot. And to assume that any changes can occur in the 
supreme Self is to abandon the Vedic doctrine. 
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You will object that if liberation was in no way different 
from our present state, there would be no point in making 
extreme efforts in pursuit of it, and the Vedic teachings would 
be useless. But the objection is wrong, as the function of 
efforts and the Veda is to remove the errors springing from 
nescience. There is no real distinction between a (supposed) 
liberated and a (supposed) non-liberated state, for the Self is 
ever identical. But ignorance about the true nature of the Self 
can be removed through knowledge arising from the authority 
of the Vedic texts and the instructions of the Teacher. And 
before that teaching is received, there is room for efforts to 
prepare for it.” 


2. Action During Enlightenment 


The state of consciousness of the enlightened person is an 
enigma to the unenlightened. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of 
the unenlightened observer he is an embodied person, acting. How 
is this semblance of embodiment and activity to be explained? 


When explaining appearances from the standpoint of nescience, 
Sankara accepted the current distinction between the total merit and 
demerit arising from a beginningless series of lives (saficita karma) 
and that minute portion of such merit and demerit that initiated the 
life in which liberation was attained (prarabdha karma). The total 
stock of ment and dement is abolished on enlightenment, except for 
the small portion of it which initiated that birth. The latter is like an 
arrow which, once shot, cannot be called back. Extract 1 explains 
this, adding that the ‘actions’ of the enlightened person create no 
new merit and demerit, as they are not accompanied by ego-sense. 
Extract 2 further underlines the same point. 


Extract 3 suggests that experience, namely the experience of the 
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enlightened person, shows that prárabdha karma has a peculiar 
status. compared with all other karma. It is compatible with 
enlightenment, as the experience of the enlightened person shows. 
But action of any other kind is associated with merit and demerit 
and is incompatible with enlightenment. 


The same point is made at Extract 4. Metaphysical knowledge 
of the true nature of the Self prevents the creation of new merit and 
demerit, and so ends involuntary reincarnation. But, from the stand- 
point of nescience, the prarabdha karma appears to continue. On the 
plane of nescience and action, nothing has occurred to hinder the 
working out of the small stock of merit and demerit that initiated 
the current birth. The enlightened person, for his part, witnesses the 
experiences brought to him by his prarabdha karma, but is not 
deluded into taking them for real. One whose sense of direction was 
formerly wrong but has now been corrected may occasionally be 
visited by the former wrong impressions, which he effortlessly 
corrects. We, today, see the sun rising and act accordingly, without 
being deluded into the firm belief that it is actually rising up in the 
sky. 


Extract 5 speaks of the prarabdha karma as sustained by the 
impressions (samskara) of nescience. The Extract, like the previous 
one, emphasizes that the enlightened man is both conscious of his 
embodied state and conscious that the experience is an illusion. The 
last part of the Extract, included here for completeness, refers to a 
doctrine treated of earlier in the Source Book (Volume V, 103-126) 
— the doctrine, namely, that performance of the daily obligatory 
ritual without desire for reward purifies the mind and is thus a 
remote auxiliary (arad-upakàraka) for knowledge. 


Extract 6 speaks of the power of the liberated person, within the 
realm of nescience, to return to the world in new bodies if he elects 
to do so to fulfil some particular office. 


Extract 7 may be regarded as a kind of Appendix. It comes from 
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the Commentary on the Adhyatma Patala of the Apastamba 
Dharma-Sütra. Professor Hacker and others have held that this is a 
genuine work of Sankara. The doctrine of ‘degrees of knowledge’ 
of the Absolute which it contains is not one that is much stressed by 
Sankara elsewhere, though no doubt he was conforming to the text 
on which he was obliged to comment. In other respects, the 
teaching appears to conform to that of other Extracts in the present 
section well enough. 


TEXTS ON ACTION DURING ENLIGHTENMENT 


l. Whoever knows the Spirit (purusa) in this way, that is, in 
immediate identity-feeling of the form ‘This am I’, and who 
knows this ‘Nature’ of the nature of nescience, together with 
its modifications, to have been reduced to non-existence 
through knowledge, however he may live in the present life, 
he 1s not born again in another body after the fall of the 
present one. And all the more certainly is he not reborn if he 
adheres to the duties of his station. 


Well, it is quite true, you may perhaps say, that it has been 
said that there will be no further rebirth after the rise of 
knowledge. But, you may contend, there is a difficulty here. 
We have to consider the acts performed in the present life 
before the rise of knowledge, the acts performed after the rise 
of knowledge and the acts performed in innumerable previous 
lives. It 1s not right that the acts of any of these three classes 
should be destroyed without engendering their due results. 
There must therefore be three more lives in which to 
experience the results of these three different classes of acts. 
For no acts can be expunged without their engendering their 
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due results. This is admitted 1n the case of acts performed in 
the present life for the sake of desired results (in this life), and 
the same will hold good for all acts whatever. Hence the three 
classes of acts will either originate three more lives or else 
coalesce to originate one more life. Otherwise we shall have 
acts being expunged without engendering their due results, 
and this will give rise to all-round scepticism as to the truth of 
the Vedic teaching, and the Veda will be rendered useless. So 
the statement in the text ‘He is not born again’ is not right. 


But this objection 1s not well founded, on account of such 
Vedic texts as ‘His acts are destroyed’, ‘So long only will I 
continue here (as I am not released from the body)’ and ‘All 
his actions are burnt up like a tuft of reeds laid upon a fire’.” 
Here in the present work (the Bhagavad Gita), too, the Lord 
has already said, ‘O Arjuna, the fire of knowledge burns up all 
action to ashes, like a well-lit fire burning fuel to ashes’, and 
He will repeat the same thing later." Reason also supports our 
view. For actions can only give rise to the ‘sprout’ of another 
hfe when they spring themselves from such seeds as 
nescience, desire and the passions. The Lord has 1n certain 
places in the Gità made clear his view that only works 
performed with ego-feeling originate further experiences for 
the performer, not others.” And there is (the well-known 
Mahabharata verse) ‘Just as seeds once burnt by fire do not 
sprout again, so does the Self stand ever free from passions 
once they have been burnt up by knowledge' ?* 


Here it might be that you would concede that the acts 
performed after the rise of knowledge could be burnt up by 
the fire of knowledge, since they came into existence when 
knowledge was already present. But you might regard it as 
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unreasonable to suppose that knowledge could burn up those 
acts of the present life that were performed before the rise of 
knowledge or those of innumerable previous lives. 


Such a view, however, is wrong, as the Lord specified that 
all acts are burnt up in the fire of knowledge.” Nor can you 
supply any reason for limiting the bearing of his words to all 
acts performed after the rise of knowledge alone. 


As for the statement that it was as impossible to expunge 
acts (of other lives) which had not begun to fructify in the 
present life as it was to expunge those which had begun to 
fructify in the present life, and which would bring their fruit 
to the performer ineluctably even though he had attained 
knowledge of the Absolute, — that statement was wrong. 
Why? Because the acts which have begun to fructify in the 
present life are in a different case. They are already engaged 
in producing their fruit (at the time of enlightenment), like an 
arrow that has already been loosed from the bow. Consider 
the case of the arrow that has already been loosed from the 
bow against the target. Even after piercing the target, it will 
cease motion only when it falls to the ground on account of 
the exhaustion of its original impetus. It is the same with the 
action (of previous lives) which originates a given body. Even 
when the purpose for which dwelling in the body takes place 
(i.e. liberation) was secured, the action which originated the 
body will continue to produce its effects as before until the 
force of the impressions (samskara) is exhausted. 


But that same arrow, before it has been released and 
before it has acquired its impetus, can be withdrawn even 
after it has been affixed to the bow. And in the same way the 
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acts of former lives that have come into play to originate the 
present life remain in their seat (the subtle body) and are 
deprived of their seed-force through knowledge of reality. 
Hence it 1s shown that the Lord was justified in saying that 
once the body of one who had attained enlightenment passed 
away that person would not be reborn.” 


9. 
«* 


2. In the present Sütra the author states a further peculiarity 
about the text. ‘(One should hope to live a hundred years) 
performing work here all the time? ?' Even if it be connected 
with the enlightened man on the ground of context and taken 
to mean that it is the enlightened man who should ‘perform 
work here all the time’, the reference to ‘performing work? 
should still be regarded as inserted only for the glorification 
of enlightenment, as the text goes on to say (in the same 
verse) ‘No work can cling to (such) a man’. The burden of the 
passage is that, even if a man of enlightenment does work his 
whole life, the results of his deeds do not cling to him, and 
that this result is due to the power of knowledge. This is how 
the text utters an eulogy of knowledge." 


e. 
Sd 


3. How can action, which has its seed in the ego-notion and 
which is located in that which has the ego-notion (i.e. in the 
individual soul) sprout forth again after it has been burnt in 
the fire of the notion of no-ego? You may object that the 
actions of the one who has realized the Absolute have visible 
results. And you may claim that they will also result in further 
activity in future lives in the same way as before. But it is not 
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so. The actions of such a man are due solely to his previous 
actions.? 


Perhaps you will ask here: If, as you say, in the case of the 
one who has realized the Absolute the seed of previous 
activity has been destroyed, what do you now mean by saying 
that his actions are ‘due to it’? We reply that, because it was 
powerful enough to initiate the present body and its 
appurtenances, the merit and demerit arising from previous 
action of which the present body is the result can overcome 
knowledge of the real in you (who have realized the Absolute) 
and put forth their fruit. At the end of this process (i.e. at the 
fall of the body or death of the enlightened person) 
unobstructed knowledge arises. The seeds of action which 
initiate the body of the one who realizes the Absolute bring 
forth these two fruits — namely, empirical experience (during 
the whole term of that body's existence) and knowledge of the 
Self. Empirical experience and knowledge of the Self must 
therefore be mutually compatible. But all other merit and 
demerit (except that which 1s responsible for the present body) 
1s contrary (to and therefore negated by knowledge). 


Whoever possesses knowledge of the Self, which 
contradicts the notion that the Self is the body as clearly as 
the ‘knowledge’ of the ignorant man affirms it, is liberated 
whether he wishes it or not. Hence all this (the logical 
compatibility of spiritual knowledge with empirical experi- 
ence and its incompatibility with all seeds of future activity 
except those which initiated the present life) stands proved, 
and we have declared the manner of the proof.” 


9$, 
«* 
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4. Here an objector might claim that if there were (as the 
Advaitin of Sarikara’s school maintains) no sustained stream 
of cognitions yielding knowledge of the Self, it would have to 
be the last cognition of the Self (in the case of one liberated 
in life) that actually destroyed nescience, and not the first, as 
in his case the presence of contradictory cognitions and of 
their effects is a matter of empirical observation. But we reply 
that this theory will not do, for in denying the power of the 
first cognition of the Self to destroy nescience it precludes the 
certainty of any cognition doing so. If the first cognition of 
the Self fails to halt nescience, the last one will also fail, as its 
object is the same. Nor will it do to say that it is a constant 
stream of cognitions of the Self and not an isolated cognition 
that destroys nescience. For there cannot be a constant stream 
of cognitions of the Self if there is to be life in the world. 
There cannot be a constant stream of cognitions of the Self 
while one is thinking of bodily necessities, as the two notions 
are contradictory. 


Perhaps you will claim that a stream of cognitions of the 
Self is possible if pursued with sufficient assiduity until the 
time of death, as it will enable the person concerned to rise 
above his thoughts of bodily necessities and the like. But this 
theory is also wrong as it fails to specify the exact length of 
the stream of cognition of the Self required, and so fails to 
accord the Veda any definite meaning. It does not say how 
much cognition of the Self is required to terminate nescience, 
and so leaves the Vedic teaching vague, which is not 
acceptable. 


Nor will it do to say that the Vedic teaching has been 
made quite precise enough in saying that a stream of 
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cognitions is required. For you have not said whether it is the 
first or the last. Since it has not been made clear whether it is 
the first stream of cognitions of the Self that destroys 
nescience or the last one at the time of death, the difficulties 
mentioned above in connection with the first and last 
cognitions still remain. And you cannot say that knowledge of 
the Self does not put an end to nescience anyway, because this 
very text (now under comment) says, ‘Therefore he became 
all this’, and there are other texts implying that knowledge of 
the Self destroys nescience, such as ‘The knot of the heart is 
broken’ and ‘What delusion can there be then?'? You cannot 
say that these texts are mere eulogies of knowledge of the Self 
(not intended to be taken literally). For this would mean that 
all the teaching of all the Vedic schools was mere eulogy, as 
all their teaching has but the one aim of leading on to 
knowledge of the Self. 


Perhaps you (the ritualist) will claim that teaching in 
connection with knowledge of the Self is mere eulogy, 
because the Self is accessible to perception. But we have 
already shown that this is not so. And we have also refuted 
it on the ground that after knowledge of the Self, the cessation 
of ignorance, grief, delusion, fear and other such defects is a 
matter of direct experience. Therefore the truth is that all this 
quibbling about whether it is the first or the last cognition of 
the Self that destroys nescience, or whether nescience is not 
destroyed by a member of a stream of cognitions at all, 1s 
beside the point. The very nature of knowledge of the Self is 
to result in the cessation of nescience and all its attendant 
evils. Whatever cognition produces this result is what we 
recognize as metaphysical knowledge, whether it be the first 
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or the last of a stream of cognitions or not a stream of 
cognitions at all. Hence there can be no room for further 
argument. 


As for the assertion that cognitions contradictory to know- 
ledge of the Self, and the effects of such cognitions, are 
observable in the case of the man who has realized the Self — 
we deny that this is true. For it is (not ignorance of the Self 
but) the unexpended portion of the past deeds that have 
already begun to fructify that keeps (the body and the mind of 
the man who has realized the Self) in being. The previous 
deeds through which the body in which the Self was realized 
was brought into being were caused by the defect of wrong 
knowledge, and can only bring their results in association with 
the same defect. It continues to occasion false notions and 
defects like attachment and so on until the fall of the body, 
these being included in the experience of their ‘fruit’. For the 
fructification of past acts that has brought this body into being 
1s already under way and must pursue its course, like an arrow 
that has been loosed from the bow. Metaphysical knowledge 
has not the power to stop this, as it is not in contradiction with 
it." What then does it stop? It stops any new effects of 
nescience, contradictory to itself, proceeding from the 
empirical personality, of which it 1s the substratum. For these 
belong to the future, whereas the actions being discussed 
before belong to the past. 


Moreover, no false notions arise in the case of the one 
who has metaphysical knowledge, there being in his case no 
scope for them. A false notion arises on the basis of a general 
notion of an object when its particular nature has not been 
ascertained, as when the false notion of silver arises in nacre 
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(that has only vaguely been perceived). But in the case of one 
who knows the particular nature of an object the cause of all 
false notions in relation to it has been destroyed, and they can 
no longer arise as before. The silver 1s no longer seen when a 
correct idea of the nacre has been obtained. 


It can, however, be that memories conveying false 
knowledge may arise from impressions derived from earlier 
false notions that came before right knowledge arose, and in 
some inexplicable way momentarily suggest false notions. 
This happens, for instance, in the case of one who 
inexplicably loses his sense of direction momentarily, 
although really in possession of it. If, however, the one who 
had right knowledge could still have erroneous knowledge in 
the same way as before, this would undermine confidence in 
right knowledge and render application to knowledge of the 
Vedic teaching pointless and invalidate every valid means of 
knowledge, the distinction between valid and invalid 
becoming nugatory. 


This reasoning also disposes of the objection of those who 
ask why the body does not fall immediately on acquisition of 
right knowledge of the Self. The present text denies that any 
obstacle can intervene to prevent knowledge of the Self 
immediately yielding its fruit. It thereby shows that, upon 
knowledge of the Self, all action before and after the rise of 
knowledge in that birth is eradicated, as well as the 
accumulated actions of previous births that have not begun to 
bear fruit in the present one.*® 
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5. Now we turn to consider the results of knowledge of the 
Absolute. One might raise the doubt whether the results of 
ignorance of the Absolute in the form of demerit were or were 
not destroyed when the Absolute was known. What is the 
view that might first commend itself here? One might 
(tentatively) suppose that, since actions are for the sake of 
results, they cannot be destroyed until they produce these 
results (and must necessarily subsist in the form of merit and 
demerit). We know from the Veda that the special property of 
ritualistic action is to produce future results. It would render 
the Veda null and void if the act could be destroyed before its 
results had been experienced. And we have a text from the 
derivative literature, ‘Merit and demerit are not destroyed’. 
Nor can you say that if merit and demerit were not subject to 
destruction, this would make nonsense of the passages in the 
Veda that deal with penances (which have for their purpose 
the destruction of demerit). For penances are explicable as 
merely being acts that have to be performed on various special 
occasions, like the sacrifice that has to be performed when 
one's house has been burnt down.” And in any case penances 
are enjoined in connection with some evil, so that in their case 
the destruction of evil is admittedly conceivable. But know- 
ledge of the Absolute is not enjoined at all.“° Nor should it be 
contended that if the actions of the enlightened man are not 
destroyed, he will necessarily have to experience their results 
and will not be liberated. For liberation arises according to 
conditions of place, time and cause in just the same way as 
the results of action do. Hence demerit does not cease when 
the Absolute is known. 


To this the author of the Sütras replies that when the 
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Absolute is known, past demerit is destroyed and there will be 
no future clinging of demerit, as is known from the teaching 
of the Veda. For in a passage treating of the knowledge of the 
Absolute it is declared that demerit that would otherwise be 
expected to assert itself in the future 1s no longer connected 
with the enlightened man, saying, ‘Just as water does not cling 
to a lotus leaf, in the same way evil action does not cling to 
the man who knows the Self’.*! And it also teaches that 
previously amassed demerit is destroyed in the words, ‘As the 
soft fibres of the isika reed are burned up when laid on the 
fire, even so are all his sins burned up'.? And another passage 
teaching that the actions of the enlightened man are destroyed 
is the following: *When this transcendent principle is known, 
the knot of a man's heart is cut, all his doubts are destroyed 
and his actions nullified’. 


As for the statement that the theory that action could be 
destroyed before its results had been experienced would make 
nonsense of the Veda, we do not accept it as a valid criticism 
of our position at all. We in no way deny that actions have the 
power to bring future results that have to be experienced. This 
power exists. But we say that this power is subject to 
obstruction by external causes, of which knowledge is one. 
The Veda is only concerned with affirming the existence of 
this power, not with the question of whether it 1s or is not 
subject to obstruction in particular cases. The statement in the 
derivative literature that merit and demerit are not destroyed 
is also merely a general statement, taking no account of 
exceptions. It merely states the general principle that action 
does not perish before its results have been experienced, as 
the results are what it was performed for. 
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As for the question of whether it is destroyed by penance, 
we affirm positively that it 1s. For we have texts from the 
Veda and the derivative literature to this effect, such as ‘He 
who offers the ASvamedha sacrifice and who knows this to be 
so crosses over all sin, crosses over even the murder of a 
Brahmin’. 


As for the statement that penances are merely acts that 
have to be performed after certain other actions — that 
statement was quite wrong. For they are prescribed in 
connection with some evil. And as it is perfectly possible that 
their result would be the destruction of that evil, other 
hypotheses are out of place. 


Then a further point was made. It was said that, unlike 
penance, knowledge was not enjoined with a view to 
destroying evils. To this we reply as follows. There are 
certainly injunctions to ‘knowledge’ in the form of medit- 
ations on themes associated with qualities (saguna). And it is 
to be declared in the sequel that one who obtains knowledge 
in this form attains the position of a god (aiSvarya) and the 
destruction of his sins. As there is nothing to show that these 
two results are not what the text primarily intends to convey, 
it can only be accepted that both occur and that such persons 
first lose their demerit and then acquire a god-like state. 


But in the case of knowledge of the Absolute in its 
supreme, qualitiless (nirguna) form, although there is here no 
injunction, action is burnt up on account of one's becoming 
awake to the fact that one is the actionless Self. Indeed, the 
Teacher's phrase ‘no longer clings’ shows that the knower of 
the Absolute is not an agent in future acts. The Teacher’s 
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words ‘is destroyed’ refer to the fact that although the 
enlightened man was once, on account of his erroneous 
notions (mithyà-jfiána), apparently an agent in regard to his 
past acts committed before enlightenment, nevertheless his 
erroneous notions have now been destroyed through right 
knowledge, and even his past acts are in this way dissolved. 
For the conviction of one who knows the Absolute is, ‘I am 
the Absolute, by nature a non-agent and non-experiencer 
eternally throughout past, present and future time, quite 
contradictory to the agency and experiencerhood that seemed 
evident before: I am not an agent or experiencer now: and I 
never shall be in the future'. Only on this basis 1s liberation 
intelligible. Otherwise there could be no liberation, as there 
could be no destruction of action that had been proceeding 
from beginningless time. Nor 1s it 1n any way correct to say 
(with the exponent of the prima facie view) that liberation 
arises according to conditions of time, place and cause (in just 
the same way as the results of actions do). For if it arose in 
this way, it would be transient, and in any case the result of 
knowledge cannot be anything requiring time to supervene. 
Hence it stands proved that demerit 1s destroyed when the 
Absolute has been known. 


In the topic just concluded we have explained how natural 
demerit, the cause of bondage, is declared by the Veda ‘not to 
cling’ in the case of the ‘acts’ of the enlightened man after his 
enlightenment. But one might suppose that meritorious acts, 
because based on the Veda, could not conflict with knowledge 
derived from the Veda. To dispose of this idea, the rule stated 
in the course of the previous topic is extended further. 


Even the other kind of action, namely meritorious action, 
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says the author of the Sutras, is destroyed or ‘does not cling’ 
in the case of the enlightened man. We know this because if 
it brought forth its own results it would prevent knowledge of 
the Absolute from bringing forth its results. And the Veda 
expressly teaches that both meritorious and sinful deeds are 
destroyed in such texts as ‘He goes beyond these two'. The 
destruction of action occasioned by awakening to the fact that 
one is the actionless Self applies to good and evil action alike, 
and we have the Vedic text ‘And his actions are destroyed" ^ 
which makes no distinction between good actions and bad 
actions. 


Of course there are passages where only sins are said to be 
destroyed. But even in these cases it should be understood that 
meritorious deeds are also included. For even meritorious 
action is mean in its results compared to knowledge. And 
there is the Vedic text in which the word ‘sin’ is actually 
applied to meritorious action. For the passage which begins 
‘Over that bridge day and night do not cross’*’ goes on to 
include ‘well-doing’ and ‘ill-doing’ among the things that do 
not cross that bridge, and concludes by saying, ‘Thus all sins 
turn back from it’, which amounts to including meritorious 
and sinful action under the one heading ‘sin’. 


Here the author of the Sütras adds, ‘At the fall of the 
body’, using the particle ‘tu’ (but) for extra emphasis. He 
wishes to emphasize that liberation comes to the enlightened 
one at the fall of the body without any shadow of doubt, 
because his meritorious and sinful actions, the cause of 
bondage, either ‘are destroyed’ or else ‘do not cling’. 


In the two preceding ‘topics’ (sections of the argument in 
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the Sütras) it has been established that meritorious and sinful 
actions are both destroyed through knowledge of the 
Absolute. We now raise the question, ‘Does this apply to all 
actions in general, including both those whose effects have 
begun to fructify and those whose effects have not, or does it 
only apply to those whose effects have not begun to fructify?’ 
And one might initially suppose that it applied to all action 
without distinction. For we have texts such as ‘He goes 
beyond both these two’? which decry any distinction and 
suggest that all actions are destroyed without exception (at the 
time of knowledge of the Absolute). 


Against this the author of the Sutras says, ‘But only those 
actions are destroyed whose effects have not yet begun to 
fructify'. Meritorious and sinful actions whose results have 
not yet begun to appear, which accumulated in previous lives 
and in the present life before the rise of enlightenment — such 
actions are destroyed through knowledge of the Absolute. But 
those meritorious and sinful actions whose effects have begun 
to manifest and have been partially experienced and through 
which the birth which resulted in the knowledge of the 
Absolute took place, are not destroyed by knowledge of the 
Absolute. 


How do we know this? Because the text ‘The enlightened 
one knows "the delay will only extend till I am released from 
the body, then I shall attain union"'? shows that final peace 
comes at the fal! of the body. If it were not for the distinction 
between action the effects of which have begun to fructify (in 
the life in which enlightenment is attained) and action the 
effects of which have not at that time begun to fructify, all 
action without exception would be destroyed by knowledge of 
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the Absolute. And in that case there would be nothing further 
that could sustain the empirical existence of the enlightened 
man, and he would enter the final peace forthwith. But then 


the Veda would not have spoken of the need to wait for the 
fall of the body. 


One might ask how it is that this awakening to one's true 
nature as the actionless Self, which destroys actions merely by 
coming about, could destroy some actions while leaving 
others untouched. Nobody could admit that if fire came into 
contact with a collection of seeds some would be destroyed 
and others not. To this we reply that the rise of knowledge 
presupposes a fund of action the effects of which have begun 
to manifest. This is presupposed, and there cannot be anything 
to stop the results of such actions. The actions that have begun 
to fructify carry on fructifying until their energy is spent, like 
a potter's wheel revolving on once it has been set in motion. 
Hence one has to wait until the energy of the action is 
exhausted. Awakening to the fact that one is the actionless 
Self admittedly destroys actions by negating erroneous 
knowledge. But the negated erroneous knowledge continues 
on for a certain time owing to the force of latent impressions 
(samskara), like the vision of a second moon (occasionally 
visiting the one who is cured of squinting). And one should 
not raise the objection that the knower of the Absolute must 
either support the body for a certain time after enlightenment 
or else not support it. For if a person, even though he be only 
one single person, yet has the conviction in his own heart that 
he has direct knowledge of the Absolute and is also 
supporting a physical body at the same time, how can any one 
else cause him to deviate from that conviction? And this very 
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point is made by the Veda and the derivative literature when 
they describe the state of the one of steady wisdom (sthita- 
prajíia).? Hence it is only those good and evil deeds whose 
effects have not yet begun to manifest that are destroyed by 
the power of knowledge. 


The rules for the ‘non-clinging’ and destruction of all evil 
deeds have now been extended to meritorious deeds. And the 
suggestion might be made that it extended to a// meritorious 
deeds. This the author of the Sutras denies, beginning by 
saying ‘But the Agnihotra, etc.’ The word ‘but’ serves to 
contradict the suggestion. The daily obligatory rituals which 
the Veda prescribes, such as the Agnihotra milk offering, 
‘have the same purpose’, that is, they have the same purpose 
as knowledge! For we find such Vedic texts as ‘The 
Brahmins hope to know this very principle through repetition 


of the Vedic texts, through sacrifice and charity’.* 


Perhaps you will object that since the results of knowledge 
and action are different in kind, it is wrong to say that they are 
for the same purpose. But this does not affect our position. 
For curds (if eaten too cold) will produce fever, and poison 
will produce death. But curds taken with sugar and poisonous 
substances treated by magic spells yield delight and nourish- 
ment. And in the same way, action can be an (indirect) cause 
of liberation if knowledge supervenes. 


But, you will object, liberation is not anything that could 
be caused.’ How can it be said to result from action? But this 
does not affect our position either. For action promotes the 
same result as knowledge indirectly. It is only knowledge that 
actually produces liberation, but action is an indirect aid, and 
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is spoken of as a cause metaphorically. And hence it is also 
beside the point to say that we are claiming that knowledge 
and action have the same result. For once the knower of the 
Absolute has obtained enlightenment, he 1s no more able to 
perform the Agnihotra or any other ritual. For when there is 
knowledge that one's own Self is that Absolute which is 
beyond the reach of injunctions, one passes beyond the realm 
of Vedic commands. But in the case of knowledge arising 
from meditation on themes involving form and quality 
(saguna), the sense of agency is not brought to an end. In its 
case, therefore, the Agnihotra and other ritualistic action can 
still follow. For when such ritualistic action 1s performed by 
one who is without desire for any personal advantages, it can 
contribute to knowledge, as it has no other function to 
perform.” 


e. 
«* 


6. We now raise the question whether the man of enlighten- 
ment does not undergo another birth after the death of the 
present body. One might initially object that such a question 
was meaningless. For if one has obtained enlightenment, 
which is the means to liberation (from rebirth), it makes no 
sense to ask whether liberation ensues or not, any more than 
it would make sense to ask, when all the arrangements for 
cooked rice had been completed, whether cooked rice will 
actually be the result or not, or to ask whether it will satisfy 
the consumer or not, when he has already begun to eat. But 
the objection is wrong and the enquiry is justified, because we 
find references in the Epics and Purànas to new births even 
for men of enlightenment. There is the tradition, for example, 
that Apàntaratamas, a certain ancient sage and Teacher of the 
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Veda, took birth as Krsnadvaipayana in the interval between 
the Dvapara and Kali eras, at the command of Visnu." And 
Vasistha, a ‘mind-born son of Brahma’, having lost his body 
through the curse of Nimi, was reborn from Mitra and Varuna 
at the command of Brahma. And we hear also of the rebirth of 
Bhrgu and other ‘mind-bom sons of Brahma’ at a sacrifice 
to Varuna. Sanatkumara, who was also a ‘mind-born son of 
Brahma’, was himself reborn as Skanda as a result of a boon 
granted to Rudra. And in fact on many occasions in the 
derivative literature we hear of Daksa, Narada and other 
enlightened souls undergoing rebirth. 


We often come across the same thing in the hymns and 
explanatory passages (artha-vada) of the Veda itself. Some- 
times we hear of enlightened souls acquiring a new body after 
the fall of the old one. Sometimes they remain in their present 
body and assume several other bodies at the same time by 
virtue of their extraordinary yogic powers. And all of them are 
held to have plumbed the entire depths of the Vedic teaching. 


In face of this fact that enlightened beings sometimes 
acquire new bodies, one might suppose that knowledge of the 
Absolute was erratic in its results, and sometimes did and 
sometimes did not cause liberation. To this supposition the 
author of the Sütras replies with a negative. For all these 
figures, like Apàntaratamas and the rest, were appointed to 
perform various functions that are necessary to keep the world 
in being, such as the propagation of the Veda and the like, and 
their acquisition of new bodies was to do with their office. 
The same is true of that holy Savitr (i.e. the sun) which, 
having presided over the world for thousands of aeons, will 
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experience a state of liberation, without rising or setting, when 
the world comes to an end, as is shown by the text ‘Then, 
having risen upward, it will neither rise nor fall any more, but 
will stand alone in the middle? And it is in the same. way 
that knowers of the Absolute today experience liberation as 
soon as the portion of merit and demerit that occasioned their 
present birth is exhausted, as we know from the text, “His 
delay lasts only as long as he is not liberated from the body. 


When this occurs, he attains complete identity" ^ 


In this way, even the great lordly figures like Apantara- 
tamas and the rest, appointed to perform various functions by 
the Lord, remain (in the empirical world) for the period of 
their office, even though right knowledge of the Absolute, the 
cause of liberation, 1s theirs, while their merit and. demerit 
remain unexhausted. When the period of their office comes to 
an end they are liberated. In this way there is no 
contradiction.They expend only the stock of merit and demerit 
which began their present life, but in such a way that it 
enables them to fulfil their office. They move from one body 
to another with perfect ease, as if they were crossing from one 
house to another, in order to carry out their work. They do not 
forget their experiences in one body on attaining the next. 
Being masters over the body, senses and the forces of nature, 
they create bodies at will either successively or simultane- 
ously and, having created them, dwell in them. They do not 
fall into the class of ‘those who remember their previous 
lives’, as the traditions say ‘These are they in very deed’.*® 
There was the case in the Epic (the Mahabharata) of the 
lady-metaphysician called Sulabhà, who wished to have a 
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dispute with Janaka, and to this end left her own body and 
entered Janaka's body, and then returned to her own body 
after having the argument with him.” 


Indeed, if when the merit and demerit that had set in 
motion the present body was exhausted, further merit and 
demerit would come into play such as would initiate other 
bodies, then we should have to assume the continued exist- 
ence of yet more merit and demerit as seeds of further 
experience not yet burnt (and neutralized by the fire of 
knowledge). And this would permit the suspicion that 
knowledge of the Absolute was erratic as a cause of 
liberation. But this suspicion is not in fact permissible, as both 
the Veda and the derivative literature show that knowledge 
burns the seeds of merit and demerit.... Nor is it possible to 
suppose that when the passions (kle$a) such as ignorance and 
the rest are burnt, one part of the stock of merit and demerit 
in the form of a seed of further passions is burnt, while the 
other part continues to sprout. For we do not find that when 
a grain of rice is burnt by fire, one part continues to sprout. 
But the fruition of merit and demerit that has already begun to 
fructify comes to an end when its energy is spent, like the 
motion of an arrow that has already been discharged. The end 
of its course is marked by the fall of the body, as the text ‘His 
delay lasts only as long as he is not liberated from the body’”®! 
shows. Hence the statement that the lordly beings continue to 
perform their offices as long as their appointment lasts was 
correct, and yet knowledge of the Absolute invariably pro- 
duces its effect (of liberation). The Veda accordingly declares 
that all beings without any exception acquire liberation 
through knowledge of the Absolute in the text ‘Whichever of 
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the gods became enlightened became that (became the 
Absolute). The same is true of the seers (rsi), the same is true 
of ordinary men' 9? 

Sometimes even great seers (maharsi) become attached to 
other forms of meditation which bring lordly states and other 
great rewards. In their case, we must suppose that, having 
been disappointed on finding that their lordly states come to 
an end, they applied themselves to knowledge of the supreme 
Self and attained liberation. For we have the text from the 
derivative literature, ‘When cosmic dissolution has come and 
Hiranyagarbha's days are at an end, then they all enter the 
supreme state along with Brahma, having realized the Self’. 


And because knowledge brings its reward immediately, 
there can be no question of any delay. In the case of action, 
the reward, such as heaven, is not immediately evident, and 
there can be doubt as to whether it will come or not. But the 
fruit of knowledge of the Absolute is immediately evident, for 
the Veda speaks of ‘The Absolute which is immediately and 
directly evident’ and teaches ‘That thou art’ as an already 
accomplished fact. One cannot twist the meaning of the text 
‘That thou art’ into ‘That thou shalt be when thou art dead’. 
And the text ‘Seeing that, the seer Vamadeva knew “I was 
Manu, I was the sun" shows that the fruit of this knowledge 
is ‘becoming’ the Self of all at the instant of that mght 
knowledge. Hereby the man of enlightenment has been shown 
to attain liberation with absolute certainty.” 


9. 
bo d 


7. It might be objected that as the removal of all defects and 
the destruction of merit and demerit arise through 
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enlightenment, then, because the removal of defects arises 
automatically, the phrase in the text (of verse 11 of the 
Adhyatma Patala of the Apastamba Dharma Sitra) reading 
‘Having removed the creaturely defects’ is superfluous as it 
merely reiterates what is already the case naturally. But the 
objection is not right, as the merit and demerit that has already 
begun to unfold in the life in which enlightenment is attained 
must run its course. For actions that have been performed in 
the numerous births which occurred before that in which 
enlightenment is attained are divisible into two classes from 
the point of view of merit and demerit — those that are and 
those that are not in the course of fructification during the life 
in which enlightenment is attained. As regards the actions 
which have begun to fructify in the life in which enlighten- 
ment is attained, it implies defects and the experience of the 
deserts of merit and demerit incurred on the part of the agent 
concerned. Otherwise, if there were no defects, the merit and 
demerit could not have begun to fructify at all (and the life in 
which enlightenment took place could never have begun). For 
no one is ever found here on earth engaging in action bringing 
pleasure or pain in the absence of attachment and aversion and 
other defects. Defects, therefore, arise (even in the case of the 
man liberated in life) through action performed (in previous 
births) for the sake of results, and they must be extirpated 
with efforts proportionate to their gravity. Otherwise they 
might lead to further interested action. 


So what is being said 1s that the extirpation of psycho- 
logical defects depends on ‘yoga’. This further follows 
because the situation varies according to whether spiritual 
knowledge is of lesser quality, average quality or high quality. 
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Knowers of the Absolute are not all equal in their degree of 
awareness of the Absolute, for sometimes one will be found 
with exceptional powers of discrimination. And we know this 
from the Vedic text, ‘This one (i.e. this type) is the best 
amongst the knowers of the Absolute" 5" And there is the text 
from the derivative literature which (distinguishes a certain 
type of knower and) says ‘Possessed of right-knowledge’. 


In the case of the knowers of the Absolute whose 
knowledge 1s of lesser or average quality, the injunctions to 
renunciation, dispassion and conquest of the senses are 
meaningful. In the case of those whose knowledge is of the 
highest quality these qualities are already present and the 
injunction merely registers what is already the case. And this 
also follows from such texts as ‘Even the taste leaves him 
when he has seen the Supreme' ? which indicates the state of 
the one who has passed beyond the three constituents 
(gunatita). 


Here you might object that on our doctrine even the 
enlightened man would be liable to further reincarnation on 
account of the psychological defects arising from the merit 
and demerit unfolding during the life in which he attained 
enlightenment, and from the acts resulting from those 
psychological defects. But in fact no further life can be 
initiated, because the acts proceeding from the psychological 
defects of the enlightened one arise merely from merit and 
demerit that has already begun to fructify (prarabdha) and 
must complete its course like an arrow that has left the bow. 
Their power (to cause future rebirth) is destroyed merely by 
the experience of the results of that merit and demerit already 
under way, and there is no other possible cause that could lead 
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to rebirth.” If it be taken that there still exists a stock of merit 
and demerit not involved in producing the life in which 
enlightenment takes place, it cannot produce a new life, as, in 
the very nature of the case, its seed-power has been burnt by 
the fire of knowledge of the Absolute. And the Veda and 
derivative literature confirm this when they say ‘and his 
merits and demerits are destroyed’ and ‘The sword of 
knowledge reduces all action to ashes’.” Thus it has been 
shown that the wise man (pandita) attains serenity through 
extirpating his psychological defects.” 


3. The Enlightened Man Enjoys All Pleasures 


The Extracts in this section correspond to, and are mostly 
commentaries on, ‘enthusiastic’ passages in the Upanishads, which 
speak of the bliss of the enlightened person in positive terms. 
Extract 1 says he enjoys all the pleasure there is, but that this 
should not be conceived as the successive enjoyment of a series of 
pleasures. Extract 2 says that his delight does not depend on 
anything external. Extract 3 speaks of pleasures enjoyed by the 
enlightened person on the purely mental plane, on the plane of 
objective ivality and on the plane of ‘Brahma-loka’ in the after-life. 
According to Extract 4, the enlightened person wanders about 
feeling himself the Self of all. He gives out the truth for the sake of 
the people. 
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TEXTS ON THE ENLIGHTENED MAN 
ENJOYS ALL PLEASURES 


1. Well, what of this person who knows the Absolute in this 
way?" The answer given is that he enjoys all pleasures 
without exception. 


Does he enjoy them one after another, like us, first the joy 
of having a son and then the joy of heaven and so forth 
afterwards? No, he enjoys them all together. He enjoys them 
instantaneously, all lumped together, in one cognition swift as 
the light of the sun, which is yet eternal, being no other than 
the Absolute itself, which 1s Reality, Knowledge and Infinity, 
as we have explained. That is what the text means when it 
says, ‘With the Absolute’. 


The enlightened man is himself the Absolute, and enjoys 
all pleasures at once in his capacity of being the Absolute. 
Ordinary people of the world enjoy pleasures through a (false) 
self set up by external adjuncts. This transmigrating self 
stands to the real Self as the image of the sun reflected in 
water stands to the real sun. And the pleasures it experiences 
come one after the other, depending on the operation of merit 
and demerit previously amassed, as also on the functioning of 
the eyes and the other senses. But the enlightened man enjoys 
all pleasures through his Self as the eternal, omniscient, 
all-pervading Absolute, without dependence on merit and 
demerit previously amassed or on the functioning of the eyes 
and other senses. By ‘wise’ the Upanishad means that the 
enlightened man experiences all pleasures through his 
omniscient nature as the Absolute.” 
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2. Those who lack discrimination speak of the body and the 
rest of the empirical personality as the ‘I’. In order to do away 
with any such idea, the text now goes on to speak of the Self 
as being the pure Self alone, transcendent, of the nature of 
Being, untainted. He who takes delight in the Self, the 
enlightened man, sees everything on all sides as the Self 
alone, as the one unborn principle, infinite on all sides like the 
ether and void of anything else. His delight in the Self alone 
arises from cogitation (manana) and direct vision (vijfiana). 
His ‘sport’ is in the Self. Delight occasioned merely through 
the instrument of the body without recourse to external 
instruments is called ‘sport’, as is shown by the familiar 
worldly expression ‘He is sporting with women or 
companions’. But the delight and the ‘sport’ of the enlight- 
ened man are not of this kind. Both proceed from his 
knowledge of the Self alone. The joys of sex-contact depend 
on the mutual presence of two people, but the joy of the 
enlightened man 1s independent of all pairing and coupling. 
The bliss (ananda) of the enlightened man is the Self. His 
bliss does not need to be occasioned by the presence of 
material objects. In his case, all is bliss, always and in every 
way, occasioned by the Self. He is independent of all external 
objects such as a body or life or physical enjoyment. 


The enlightened man thus defined is anointed an 
independent spiritual sovereign in his own life-time, and 
becomes a sovereign spiritual king on the fall of the body. 
Because of this independence, he can do as he pleases in all 
the worlds. In the case of the Cosmic Vital Energy (prana) 
and other earlier planes" (which he reached through 
meditation) his freedom was always limited to ‘such and 
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such', which means he was not sovereign but subject to 
another. But here the text says that he can do as he pleases 
and is sovereign, implying that all subjection to another is at 
an end. But those who do not possess this enlightenment are 
ruled over by another, and the worlds they attain to prove 
transient, because that vision which involves distinctions has 
for its realm the finite, and we have already explained how the 
finite is the mortal. The worlds of those who see duality are 
transient. And because their fate is conditioned by their 
standard of vision, they do not attain to independence of 
action in any of the worlds.” 


e. 
«* 


3. As in the example just cited wind and the rest become 
indistinguishable from the ether, so this individual soul that 
attains to utter serenity (samprasada) in dreamless sleep 
becomes unable to distinguish himself from the body during 
the transmigratory state, on account of the force of nescience, 
and thinks ‘I am so and so, born as a son, now decrepit and 
about to die’. But when he becomes enlightened through the 
teaching, introduced according to the gradual method by 
which Indra was taught by Prajápati," affirming ‘Thou hast no 
connection with the attributes of the body, that thou art’, then 
he rises above the body, just as the wind and the rest rise 
above the ether in the example. By this the Upanishad means 
that he gives up identifying himself with the body and 
becomes aware that the true Self is utterly different in 
character from the body, the senses and the mind. How he 
emerges in his true form as the Self or pure Being has already 
been explained. That true form in which he ultimately 
emerges, is utterly serene (samprasada) and the ‘emergence’ 
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is an ‘emergence’ (of the Self) in its true nature from the 
erroneous conception of that nature that obtains before 
enlightenment, like the ‘emergence’ of a rope that had 
‘become’ a snake through error and ‘emerged’ later as a rope 
when illumined by a light.” 


Thus the ‘utterly serene one’ is also the supreme Spirit 
(uttama-purusa).? The Spirit-in-the-eye (aksi purusa) and the 
Spirit-enjoying-dreams"! are manifest. The spirit-in-dreamless- 
sleep is unmanifest, utterly serene, disembodied, and (here the 
Spirit) has emerged in its true form. But the Spirit that has 
become permanently established in its true form (through 
knowledge) is called the supreme Spirit, being supreme in 
relation to the manifest and the unmanifest, the perishable and 
the imperishable, as has been explained in the Gita." 


This utterly serene Spirit, having emerged in its true 
form,? being established in its own true nature as the Self of 
all, is said in the text to *move about'. Sometimes it laughs — 
or the word may also mean ‘eats’, ‘eats dainties of various 
kinds like an Indra’.** Sometimes it sports with women and 
other objects of delight," whether in the form of mental 
creations or of objects present in the world of Brahma or in 
this world, not remembering his body of this world. The word 
‘upajana’ in the text means his body of this world — 
*upajana' either referring to the fact that it is born of a woman 
through proximity to a man, or else to the fact that it proceeds 
from the Self and exists through the proximity of the Self.* 
He does not remember his body of this world as that would 
only cause pain, since the latter is pain by nature. 


Nor would it be correct to say that if the liberated one did 
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not remember his physical body, he would not be omniscient. 
For the body was only brought into being by wrong know- 
ledge and its concomitants in the first place, and, when the 
latter have been eradicated by right knowledge, is known 
never to have been an object of (genuine) experience at all. 
Not to remember such a trifle as that does not affect the 
omniscience of the liberated one. One is not expected to 
remember what one experienced when one was in the grip of 
a delusion or of an evil spirit after the madness passes away. 
And in the same way, what is ‘experienced’ by those 
undergoing transmigration through the affliction of nescience 
does not touch him who is bodiless and the Self of all." 


+ 


L 


*, 


4.. The meaning of the text ‘Reality, Knowledge, the Infinite’ 
was sufficiently explained in the section of the Taittiriya 
Upanishad called the Ananda Valli, which is in fact no more 
than an elaboration of that text." But the text declaring the 
fruit of that knowledge in the words ‘He obtains all desires 
through identification with the omniscient Absolute? has not 
been explained at any length. We now go on to explain what 
those desires are, and also the meaning of ‘identification with 
the Absolute’. 


In this context, the text has already taught how self- 
discipline? is the means to realization of the Absolute in a 
little story that was added by way of an appendix to the 
teaching of the earlier book. It has also been explained how 
those effects which begin with the Cosmic Vital Energy and 
end with the ether can be divided into food and eater of 
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food,?! and some forms of meditation on the Absolute have 
also been taught. And it has been explained how all these 
desires each have their appropriate means of fulfilment and 
how their objects belong to the world of distinct effects which 
begins with the ether. But when all has become one, it 
becomes impossible to entertain desires, for all distinctions 
have then become one's own Self. In what sense, then, does 
the one who knows he is the Self of all attain all desires at 
once through identification with the Absolute in its true form? 
The reply is that this is intelligible when he is the Self of all. 


In what sense can one be the Self of all? He does so by 
attaining to the Absolute as Reality, Knowledge, the Infinite, 
as natural bliss associated with ‘invisibility’ and other traits," 
as unborn, immortal, beyond fear, non-dual — and this by 
gradually passing beyond the five ‘selves’” beginning with 
the self of food and ending with the self of bliss, negating all 
differences of grade through realizing his identity with the 
Spirit (purusa) resident in the sun.™ In this condition he 
wanders about in these worlds such as this earth (bhū) and the 
rest. He eats whatever food he wishes and assumes whatever 
form he wishes. ‘Wandering about’ here implies feeling 
himself to be the Self of all and experiencing the worlds as his 
own Self. 


When the text says ‘He goes on singing this chant 
(saman)', the ‘chant’ means ‘the Absolute’, as the latter is 
perfectly homogeneous (sama). He sings the chant of non- 
difference from all. That is, he enunciates the unity and sole 
reality of the Self for the benefit of the people. And he goes 
on singing the chant that means that one has attained the fruit 
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of realization and achieved all that has to be achieved. The 
chant runs ‘Haaavu! Haaavu! Haaavu!’ It is like an ‘Aho!’ 
expressing one’s utter astonishment. 


What is it that causes such astonishment? Though I am the 
non-dual Self and unsoiled by the world, yet I am food and 
the eater of food. I am that which unifies food and the 
eater-of-food, their conscious creator. Or else it means ‘I am 
he who reduces food to unity, though it is many, as is clear 
from the mere fact of its existing for the sake of another, the 
eater of food'?? The three repetitions of the phrase are to 
emphasize the sense of astonishment. 


I am the First-Born (Hiranyagarbha) of this world of gross 
and subtle objects. I existed before the gods. I am the hub (lit. 
the navel) of immortality: the immortality of living beings 
rests in me. 


Whoever gives me as food to those who desire food, who 
speaks of me as though I were the Self of food, he ‘protects’ 
me, intact as I am. But that other person who eats food 
without giving food to those who ask for it at the proper time, 
I take for food and myself eat. 


You will say that in that case a person will be afraid of 
liberation and becoming the Self of all, because when 
liberated he would become the food of food itself and be 
eaten. Would it not be better to remain in transmigratory life? 
But in fact you need not fear. For he whom we are talking 
about has passed beyond the empirical experience set up by 
nescience which comprises food and the eater, and all 
realization of desires falls within this realm. He has destroyed 
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nescience and attained the Absolute through knowledge. He 
has no second thing over against him which could occasion 
fear. So there is nothing to fear from liberation. 


But if this is so, why did the text say ‘I am food and the 
eater of food’? We answer: Empirical experience comprising 
food and the eater of food is an effect. It is only empirical 
experience and not ultimate reality. Being thus, and having the 
Absolute for its cause, it must be taken as other than the 
Absolute and so not real. ‘I am food and the eater of food’ is 
a mere eulogy of the state of having become the Absolute 
through knowledge of the Absolute. Therefore there 1s not a 
trace of fear or other such defects arising from nescience for 
the one who has become the Absolute by uprooting nescience. 


I am the whole world (bhuvana). The world is here called 
*bhuvana' because it is shared by living creatures (bhüta) from 
Brahma on, or else because living creatures exist (bhavanti) in 
it. I engulf this whole world with my true nature as the highest 
Lord. My light 1s eternal like the sun. 


This concludes the holy knowledge (upanisat) expounded 
in the two books (the Ananda Valli and Bhrgu Valli of the 
Taittiriya Upanishad) devoted to knowledge of the supreme 
Self. Whoever comes to know this holy knowledge here 
expounded, and who is possessed of inner and outer control, 
absence of personal desires, will to endure hardship and 
undertake spiritual self-discipline, and who performs great 
austerity like Bhrgu, will acquire this result, namely liberation 
of the kind here described.” 


THE ENLIGHTENED MAN (XVI. 4) 


4. The Enlightened Man as Actionless 


Extract | says that when devotion to knowledge leads to the 
‘realization of the actionless state’ (naiskarmya-siddhi) spoken of in 
the Bhagavad Gita,” the devotee becomes directly aware of his 
identity with the Absolute already here in this present life. This is 
called ‘sadyo-mukti’ or immediate liberation, in contrast to that 
form of liberation which occurs only at the end of the world-period 
(krama-mukti) expounded above in Chapter XIV. 


Extracts 2-4 explain how the enlightened man sees inaction in 
action and vice versa. The sage is aware that his true Self does 
nothing. He witnesses ‘the constituents’ playing on the 
‘constituents’. Extract 5 explains how such a person has 
‘transcended the constituents’. But he can only put himself in a 
position to do so through strenuous cultivation of good qualities 
first, followed afterwards by the worship and service of Lord 
Narayana, seated in the hearts of all creatures. The last discipline is 
called Bhakti Yoga. 


The last three Extracts explain how realization of the actionless 
State automatically brings one the status of a true renunciate, 
irrespective of the particulars of one’s body and dress as seen by 
others. If, while still in the state of ignorance, one desires 
enlightenment, it is better to adopt the life of ‘renunciation’ in the 
sense of religious mendicancy, as the requisite qualities of self- 
control are not usually obtainable in the householder’s state. The 
enlightened man has no debts or duties in the world, which is a 
mere appearance produced by metaphysical ignorance. There is 
Vedic authority for this. The texts which speak of renunciation of 
action and of ritual are not merely intended for cripples, as the 
ritualists would like to make out. Although no rules apply to the 
enlightened person, he cannot behave in an irregular way, as all 
such behaviour depends on nescience, which he has finally 
overcome. 
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TEXTS ON THE ENLIGHTENED 
MAN AS ACTIONLESS 


1. The next verse is uttered to explain that ‘realization of the 
actionless state" (naiskarmya-siddhi), of the nature of devotion 
to knowledge, which arises out of the great new quality of 
‘fitness for devotion to knowledge’, that itself arises from the 
disinterested performance of action. 


He whose mind is not attached to sons and wife and the 
like, whose mind is under control, who is without thirst for 
body, life and pleasures — such a one, a knower of the Self, 
is actionless because he is awake to his own identity with the 
Absolute. This actionless state is a perfection (siddhi) — or 
else the phrase may refer to the realization (siddhi = nispatti) 
of this actionless state, the normal state of one's own true 
actionless Self. This is the supreme perfection, and it differs 
from any perfection that can be attained through action, being 
of the nature of immediate liberation (sadyo-mukti).?? This he 
establishes through right knowledge of the Self or through that 
(automatic) renunciation of all action which is associated with 
right knowledge of the Self.” 


4 
2. By ‘action’ is meant here bodily activity in general, ? and 
the text says, ‘Whosoever sees absence of action in bodily 
action and sees action in bodily inaction, he is wise among 
men, he is a man of true discipline (yoga) and has performed 
all action'. Both action and withdrawal from action depend on 
a sense of agency. All the play of action and its factors and 
results, that takes place before one realizes one's true nature 
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as the Absolute, belongs to the realm of nescience.'?'! The one 
who sees action as inaction and inaction as action is eulogized 


as ‘One who has performed all action"? 


But is it not a self-contradiction to say “Whosoever sees 
absence of bodily action in action and action in bodily 
inaction'? Action is not inaction, neither is inaction action. 
How could anyone perceive such a contradiction? Well, but 
the truth is that inaction, which is the final reality, appears in 
an illusory way to the bemused eye of the people of the world 
as action. And action (which is illusory) appears, in the same 
way, to be (the ultimate reality which is in fact) inaction. The 
Lord says, ‘Whoever sees absence of action in bodily 
action...” with a view to help people to see the truth rightly. 
Hence He is not guilty of any contradiction. Our interpretation 
is supported by the (immediately preceding) text, ‘(He among 
men is) wise! and the Lord's previous statement that more had 
to be learned. Liberation from evil cannot arise through false 
knowledge, as the text, ‘knowing which thou shalt be liberated 
from evil’! shows. Hence the Lord’s statement ‘Whoever 
sees absence of action in bodily action...” was only made to 
help put an end to the wrong notion about the nature of action 
and inaction which is naturally held by all living beings. It 1s 
not that inaction exists in action in the spatial sense, like 
plums in a dish. Nor does action dwell in inaction, as inaction 
is simply absence of action. Hence the meaning is that action 
and inaction are wrongly apprehended by people in the world, 
like the wrong apprehension of water in the case of the mirage 
or the wrong apprehension of silver in nacre. 


Well, you will say, action is always action for everybody 
and never anything else."^ But this is not so. Consider the 
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case of a person on a moving boat. The motionless trees on 
the bank will seem to him to be moving in the opposite 
direction. And very distant objects, even when actually 
moving, appear to be motionless. In the same way, in the 
context of worldly notions about action, we find the notion 'I 
am doing it’ applied to inaction and the notion of inaction 
wrongly applied to action." It was to remove these wrong 
conceptions once and for all that the Lord said," Whosoever 
sees absence of action in bodily action..." 


The Lord repeats this reply again and again and again, 
both because He perceives that the matter is difficult to 
understand and also because the people of the world labour 
under great delusions over the point, and forget the truth that 
they have been taught, and repeatedly raise new and quite 
unfounded objections, misunderstanding the answer that has 
been given to them even though it has been given many times. 
The absence of action in the Self has already been taught 
many times in such passages as ‘He is unmanifest, unthink- 
able’ and ‘He is not born, He does not die^; 6 it is already 
familiar from the Veda, the derivative literature and reason, 
and will be repeated in the Gità again later. But the notion that 
action 1s to be found in this actionless Self, that is, in inaction, 
is deeply engrained; hence it will be said, ‘Even sages are 
deluded as to what is action and what is inaction’.'°” Equally 
deeply engrained is the feeling ‘I am the agent, this is my act 
and I shall experience this fruit resulting from it', a notion 
which results from superimposing onto the Self the action 
which pertains properly only to the body and senses. 
Similarly, the people of the world have the idea, ‘Now I am 
staying quiet so that I may be untroubled, actionless and 
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happy'. Here they superimpose onto the Self the non- 
performance of action and the happiness resulting from this 
which pertain properly to the body and senses, and think ‘I am 
doing nothing’ or ‘I was happy in my quietude'. It was to 
remove this false impression that afflicts the world in general 
that the Lord said, ‘Whoever sees absence of action in bodily 
action...’ 


Consider further. Action, conceived as retaining its nature 
as action located in the body and senses, 1s superimposed onto 
the Self by all. Even sages think ‘I am acting’. Hence the 
meaning is as follows. The verse first refers to him (i.e. the 
true sage) who sees inaction in that action which all feel to be 
associated intimately with the Self, like one (a person of 
discernment) seeing absence of motion in trees on the bank of 
a river, which appear (to his companions) to be moving in the 
opposite direction to that in which he is himself moving when 
travelling on that river in a boat. And then it speaks of the 
same person (the sage) as seeing action in inaction, the latter 
conceived as cessation of activity of the body and senses, 
which 1s itself falsely superimposed on the Self just as much 
as action is, because the notion ‘I was happy doing nothing’ 
is connected with the ego-sense.'°* Whoever can distinguish 
between action and inaction in this way ‘Is wise among men, 
is a man of true discipline and has performed all action’. He 
has ‘performed all action’ in the sense of being liberated (by 
his spiritual knowledge) from having to experience the fruits 
of action any more, and so has done all that has to be done. ? 


S. 
“~~ 
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3. The text then goes on to praise the vision of inaction in 
action (and action in inaction). He whose actions are all void 
of desires and purposes, which cause desires, whose acts are 
mere reflexes performed without any purpose — if such a 
person engages in action, it is as an example and for the good 
of the world, and if he practises renunciation, he acts only 
(just enough) to keep the body alive. He who so lives is 
called, by the enlightened ones who know the Absolute, a 
sage. He sees action as inaction and inaction as action. This 
knowledge is the fire whereby he burns up good and bad 
actions (so that he does not have to experience their future 
effects). 


Because he has this insight into action and inaction, he is 
beyond action and a renunciate, one who acts for the mere 
maintenance of the body. He does not engage in action any 
longer, even though he may have done so before he acquired 
discrimination into the nature of action and inaction. As for 
the one who, though first engaged in action, subsequently 
acquires right knowledge of the Self, he no longer sees any 
purpose in action and gives it up, together with the means to 
it. If for any reason he is not able to give up action, he may 
remain engaged in action as before as an example and for the 
good of the world, yet, because he has no purposes of his own 
to serve, and is without attachment either for action or its 
fruits, he does nothing. And to show that the action of such a 
man is verily inaction, because it has been burnt by the fire of 
knowledge, the Lord adds a further verse. 


He, verily, does nothing at all who satisfies the following 
conditions: who has given up all self-identification with 
actions, who has given up all attachment to their fruits and is 
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perfectly content and without desire for objects on account of 
having attained the spiritual knowledge just mentioned, and 
who seeks nothing whereby he might attain any individual 
human end, whether of this world or another. 


The action done by a man of enlightenment is in the 
deepest sense inaction, as he has acquired vision of the Self 
beyond action. One might suppose that a person of this kind 
would renounce both action and the means to action because 
it could have no purpose for him. But if he found that he 
could not escape from action, then, even 1f he continued to act 
as before, either to set an example to the people or for their 
own good or to avoid the censure of right-thinking people, he 
would yet ‘do nothing’, for he would have attained vision of 
the Self beyond action. 


However, the case with the renunciate is somewhat 
different (as the following verse goes on to point out). He has 
already felt the identity of his own inmost actionless Self with 
the Absolute, present within all, before he has taken up 
work.!!! Such a person sees no point in action at all, whether 
for fruits in this world or the next, as he is without any desire 
for reward here or hereafter. He renounces work and the 
means to work.'? He is already released and lives as an 
ascetic (yati), devoted to knowledge and acting only just 
enough to maintain the body. To indicate all this the next 
verse runs as follows. 


The one who no longer has any desires, whose mind and 
body are under his control, who has renounced all personal 
possessions, acts only to support his body without identifying 
himself with it, and acquires no merit and demerit. From the 
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standpoint of the one desiring release, even merit is a ‘stain’ 
as it makes for further bondage (transmigratory life). 


One might raise the question whether the phrase about 
doing ‘bodily work only’ in the text meant ‘work done by the 
body’ or ‘work done merely to sustain the body’. For if it 
meant ‘work done by the body’, then, when the text went on 
to say ‘he would not be "stained", this would apply to all 
work done by his body for ends in this world or the next, 
including forbidden deeds, and this would involve contra- 
diction with the Veda.'” If the text only meant that work done 
by the body for ends in this world or the next world would not 
involve ‘staining’ if it were done in accordance with Vedic 
command, this would make it (the text) into a mere negation 
of something no one would ever proclaim.''* Moreover, the 
special qualification ‘bodily’ and the use of the word ‘only’ 
would result (on this interpretation) in the suggestion that a 
person would receive ‘staining’ (demerit) from all acts of 
speech and thought! whether they were enjoined or prohi- 
bited, whether they represented merit or demerit. In so far as 
the performance of enjoined acts of speech and thought (as 
well as prohibited ones) would be declared to bring ‘staining’ 
(demerit), this would result in a further contradiction. And 
even in so far as prohibited acts of speech and thought would 
be declared to bring demerit, the text (on this interpretation) 
would add nothing to what was already known and would 
therefore be useless.!! 


But if the phrase “bodily work’ meant work done merely 
to sustain the body, then the text would mean that no other 
work was being done with an end in this world or the next, 
either by the body, speech or mind, either prescribed by the 
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Veda or prohibited. A person so behaving, and at the same 
time, from the worldly standpoint, carrying out reflex actions 
of body, speech and mind for the mere maintenance of his 
body, does not identify himself as the agent of such actions, 
as the use of the word ‘only’ shows. Such a man is not 
‘stained’. Such a man, being beyond ‘staining’ which is 
synonymous with demerit, acquires no further dement in the 
form of bondage to further transmigration. It means that, since 
all his actions have been burnt by the fire of knowledge, he is 
under no further bondage (to further empirical experience 
arising from them) and is released. This 1s in fact a mere 
repeated statement of the fruit of right-knowledge of the Self 
which has already been declared earlier. On this interpretation, 
therefore, the phrase ‘bodily work’ is perfectly intelligible. 


An ascetic who renounced all acceptance whatever would 
renounce even food and other necessaries to sustain the body. 
He might therefore feel the need of sustaining his body 
through begging and the like. The Lord now proceeds to point 
out the way in which food and the like may be accepted for 
the maintenance of the body, as permitted by such texts as 
“Whatever 1s received by chance or without demand or special 
arrangement (is lawful)! 

Content with what comes by chance (the text goes on), 
with a buoyancy of spirit which extremes like heat and cold 
can do nothing to diminish, void of jealousy and of all enmity 
in the mind, indifferent whether chance bring him anything or 
nothing — (such a man is not bound, even if he acts). An 
ascetic of this kind does not feel any special elation 1f he gets 
what he needs to sustain his body, nor is he in any way 
depressed if he fails to get it. He sees inaction in action, and 
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so forth, as described above. He is intent on direct vision of 
the Self as it really is. Even in begging and other such actions 
performed with body, speech and mind for the mere 
maintenance of the body, he always feels ‘I do nothing’ and 
‘The constituents are acting on the constituents’.'’ Such a one 
perceives his own non-agency and in fact, properly speaking, 
does not ‘do’ any action like wandering round with a begging 
bowl at all. From the standpoint of ordinary worldly experi- 
ence, he seems to be the agent in such acts, because worldly 
people falsely credit him with agency. But in his own direct 
experience, which arises through the authoritative Vedic texts 
and other such sources, he is in every respect a non-agent.... 


The text spoke above!'? of the one who had given up all 


attachment to the fruits of actions. The reference was to one 
who was continuing to act. When such a person has attained 
direct awareness of his identity with the Absolute, he will 
perceive that agency and action are irrelevant to his true Self, 
and one would expect him to give up action. But this may for 
some reason be impracticable, and he may continue in his 
action as before. It has already been shown how such an one 
does not act, because he feels “I do nothing’. With regard to 
a person of this kind, the text now proceeds further. 


In the case of one in whom all attachment for anything 
anywhere has subsided, and who is released in the sense of no 
longer being in bondage to merit and demerit, whose mind is 
established in knowledge, and whose whole action is 
conceived as sacrifice, all his actions, together with their 
latent future results, are dissolved. 


The next verse explains how this is possible. Such a 
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knower of the Absolute (brahma-vit) sees even the ladle with 
which he pours oblations into the fire as verily the Absolute. 
He sees it as non-existent except as the Self. When a person 
who has been under the illusion that a piece of nacre is silver 
perceives the absence of silver in that piece of nacre, he says, 
"This silver is only nacre’. It is in this sense that the liberated 
one says, ‘The ladle is only the Absolute’. The two words 
‘ladle’ and ‘Absolute’ in the text are not to be taken as 
forming any kind of grammatical compound, but as meaning 
‘The ladle is the Absolute’. That is to say, what the world 
takes as a sacrificial ladle is to the knower of the Absolute 
only the Absolute. Similarly, what is taken by the world as the 
oblation is only the Absolute to the knower of the Absolute. 
Again, the words ‘the Absolute’ and ‘the fire’ are to be taken 
as a grammatical compound meaning ‘into the fire which is 
(also) the Absolute’. Where an oblation is made into the fire, 
which is the Absolute, by the Absolute, there the agent is the 
Absolute.’ The act of oblation is itself also the Absolute. The 
goal is also the Absolute, and he who has realized that action 
is the Absolute has the Absolute as his final destiny. Thus, 
even one who wishes to perform action for the good of the 
world performs action which is in reality non-action, as it is 
cancelled by his realization that it is in reality the Absolute. 


Even in the case of one who has given up action and 
become a complete renunciate, it was quite proper on the part 
of the text to speak figuratively of spiritual realization as a 
‘sacrifice’’?! in order to eulogize spiritual realization. In the 
case of the one who has seen the ultimate reality, the ladle and 
the like, well known to all in the context of ritualistic 
sacrifice, are but his own inner realized Self (adhyatma), the 
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Absolute. Otherwise, apart from this special vision, when 
everything was the Absolute, it would have been meaningless 
to have spoken of the ladle, etc., specially as the Absolute. 
Hence, in the case of the enlightened man who is aware that 
* All this is the Absolute alone', there is complete absence of 
action. 


A further reason is that in his case there is no idea of the 
existence of separate factors of action. Action (karma), also 
called sacrifice (yajfia), is never found in the absence of any 
notion of the existence of the factors of action. Every sacrifice 
(karma), such as the Agnihotra oblation, is invariably per- 
formed as associated with a particular deity as recipient, to 
whom the sacrifice 1s offered through a spoken formula. There 
is also invariably a person supposing himself to be the agent, 
performing the sacrifice for the sake of some reward. Never 
is any sacrifice found to be performed when all notion of the 
distinction between action, its factors and results has been 
effaced, or when there is no one fancying himself to be the 
agent and desirous of a reward. But this action (of the man of 
enlightenment) we are here discussing is an ‘action’ or 
‘sacrifice’ where all notion of the distinction between action, 
its factors and results has been effaced by the notion that all 
is the Absolute. And the Lord has Himself affirmed this in 
such texts as ‘Whoso sees inaction in action’, ‘Though 
engaged in action, he does nothing’, ‘The “constituents” act 
upon the “constituents”,’ ‘He who practises yoga and knows 
the reality thinks “I am doing nothing”.’!? And here and there 
the Lord negates the notion of the distinction between action, 
its factors and results.!? 


It has been seen earlier" how, when such a ritual as the 
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Agnihotra is being performed for an individual end, it ceases 
to be a ‘ritual performed for an individual end’ if desire for 
that end subsides in the sacrificer in the course of performing 
it. And we have seen how actions are responsible for different 
results according to whether they are performed deliberately 
or otherwise. Hence it is quite intelligible in the present 
context if the ‘action’ of the enlightened man is non-action. It 
consists only in external reflex activity, and in his case the 
notion of the distinct existence of the factors of action, such 
as the ladle, and the act itself, and its results, has been effaced 
by the conviction that all is the Absolute. Hence the text says 
that all his action dissolves.” 


e, 
*«* 


4. [n the next verse the Lord explains the condition of one 
who knows the ultimate reality. ‘Having renounced all actions 
mentally, the embodied one rests happily in the nine-gated 
city of the body in self-control, neither acting nor causing to 
act’. ‘Having renounced all action’ implies renunciation of the 
obligatory and occasional and optional ritual as well as for- 
bidden deeds. Renouncing them mentally means renouncing 
them by seeing inaction in action and so on,’ through 
intellectual discrimination. The idea is that the embodied one 
rests happily having given up all activity of body, speech or 
thought, without putting forth any effort, contented at heart, 
thinking of nothing but the Self. ‘In self-control’ means ‘with 
his senses under control’. The nine-gated city of the body 
refers to the seven apertures in the head through which the 
soul exercises perception, plus the two lower ones for the 
expulsion of excreta and urine. The body is called a city 
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because it is like a city, with the soul for its only master. The 
latter is in charge of the higher and lower mental faculties!” 
along with the senses and their objects, which procure for it 
various results and experiences and stand as its ‘subjects’. The 
embodied one rests happily in this nine-gated city, renouncing 
all action. 


What meaningful qualification is introduced by the text in 
saying ‘rests in the body’? For every human being rests in a 
body, whether he be a renunciate or not. The answer is that 
the spiritually ignorant embodied soul identifies itself with the 
psycho-physical organism only, and thinks that it does its 
‘resting’ in a house or on the ground or in a seat. He who 
identifies himself with the body and restricts himself to that 
can never think ‘I rest in the body like a person resting in a 
house’. But a person who is aware of himself as other than the 
psycho-physical organism can have this conviction. And in 
these circumstances the ‘mental renunciation’ of actions is 
possible. For actions pertain to the body, and it is through 
ignorance that they are falsely superimposed onto. the Self, 
which is other than the body. And they can be ‘renounced’ 
through discriminative knowledge that the Self is different 
from the body and its works. 


He in whom this discriminative knowledge has arisen, who 
has renounced all action, continues nevertheless to rest in the 
nine-gated city of the body, undergoing experiences conform- 
ing to the (unexhausted) remainder of the impressions of that 
portion of his past deeds which initiated the present birth. For 
it is only in the body that particular cognition is possible. 
Therefore a meaningful qualification is introduced when the 
text says ‘rests in the body’, for the meaning is ‘only rests in 
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the body’, and this implies a distinction between the 
experiences of a man of enlightenment and a spiritually 
ignorant person. 


Though a man may be resting in the body renouncing duty 
and action and instruments of action as mere false super- 
impositions onto the Self, yet might not agency and the power 
to prompt others to act reside in his Self by nature all the 
same? The text denies this, saying he neither acts himself nor 
prompts others to act. 


Does the text mean that the agency and the power to 
prompt others to act that one finds in an embodied soul belong 
to his Self by nature and are only absent because he gives 
them up, in the way that walking is ‘absent’ in a person who 
for the moment has stopped walking? No, it means that 
agency and the power to prompt others to act are by nature 
absent from the Self. For we have such texts as ‘It is said to 
be beyond modification’ and ‘O son of Kunti, even though 
stationed in the body, it does not act and is not stained’.!” 
And there is also the upanishadic text, ‘It only seems to think, 


it only seems to sti? 


e 
Sd 


5. The man who has passed beyond the constituents 
(gunatita) does not feel any special dislike for the effects of 
sattva, rajas or tamas'? when they emerge in the form of 
objects and confront him. For example he does not feel: ‘An 
idea arising from tamas has come into my mind which has 
made me feel deluded and confused. Likewise, a painful drive 
towards action has arisen in me from rajas, driven on by 
which I have fallen from my true nature and have undergone 
much suffering. Likewise, a luminous state has come upon 
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me, arising from sattva, and bringing a new power of 
discrimination but at the same time causing attachment to a 
new kind of happiness and so causing bondage’. A man 
without enlightenment feels distaste for the products of tamas, 
rajas and sattva in this way, but the man who has gone beyond 
the constituents (gunatita) does not. 


Nor does the one who has gone beyond the constituents 
feel longing for them when their products have ceased to 
come before him, as men of sattva, rajas or tamas do when 
they have once perceived the products of sattva, rajas and 
tamas and these are later withdrawn. 


This mark is not one that can be perceived by anyone 
except the one who has gone beyond the constituents himself. 
For no other person can perceive a person's private dislikes 
and desires. 


Next the Lord answers the question as to the behaviour of 
the one who has crossed beyond the constituents. ‘He sits like 
one indifferent’. He takes no sides. He is well settled on his 
path leading beyond the constituents. In this condition, the 
knower of the Self, the renunciate (samnyaàsin), is not made to 
depart from his discriminative insight by the constituents. The 
Lord goes on to clarify this further and to say that whoever is 
convinced that the constituents, transformed into the bodies 
and organs and objects of experience, act upon each other... 
does not move. That is, he remains established in his true 
nature. 


To such a person, pleasure and pain are the same. He is 
happy, established in his own Self. A clod of earth, a stone 
and a piece of gold are all alike in his eyes. The pleasant and 
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the unpleasant, praise and criticism are all alike. He remains 
unchanged whether treated with praise or disrespect. He not 
only practises indifference on his own but maintains it even in 
the presence of well-wishers and ill-wishers. He acquires the 
habit of giving up all action for personal ends, either in this 
world or the next. In fact he gives up all activity except the 
bare minimum needed to support the body. Such a man is said 
to have ‘gone beyond the constituents’. 


The qualities that are mentioned after the phrase “He sits 
like one indifferent'?! have to be tirelessly cultivated by a 
renunciate until they become second nature to him as a seeker 
of liberation. Once they have become his second nature, they 
become evident to him, and, as such, marks whereby he can 
know himself to be an ascetic who has gone beyond the 
constituents. 


Finally the Lord answers the question, ‘How does a person 
go beyond the constituents?' Whatever ascetic or man of 
works serves Me, the Lord Narayana seated in the heart of all 
living creatures, with unswerving yoga of devotion (bhakti) — 
where the devotion is the yoga — goes beyond these constitu- 
ents and becomes fit for attaining the Absolute or liberation.?? 


o 
hd 


6. This also establishes that the enlightened man must 
become a renunciate (parivrajaka)' through the mere fact of 
his firm knowledge of the Absolute as his Self, and without 
any (need or possibility of an) injunctive text, in the manner 
already shown. 4 For the Absolute is void of birth and other 
modifications, including the factors of (ritualistic) action, such 
as the being (deity) to whom a sacrifice is offered. ? 
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The fact that a knower of the Self becomes a renunciate 
has already been explained at an earlier passage in the words 
‘This Self is our world'." The enlightened ones of old 
renounced household life as they did not desire progeny. The 
renunciation of the enlightened ones arose from their mere 
awakening to the world of the Self. 


And the fact that even the one who desires knowledge of 
the Self may also become a renunciate is established by the 
same text in the words ‘Verily, desiring this Self for their 
world, they wander forth from their homes'. We have already 
explained how action" belongs to the sphere of those 
ignorant of the Self. Actions are for the purpose of producing, 
transforming, preparing and purifying within the realm of 
nescience.?* We have already shown how those who (as yet 
only) desire knowledge of the Self perform sacrificial action 
for the purification of their souls, and how action is in this 
sense a remote auxiliary to knowledge of the Self. "? 


S. 
“~~ 


7. Here an objector might interpose and say that (although 
there can be no reason for further action after enlightenment) 
there can be no reason for renouncing action either. For we 
have the text from the derivative literature, ‘He has nothing to 
gain from renouncing action’.'*! Those, therefore, who say 
that a man should renounce the world immediately upon 
attaining enlightenment suffer from the same fundamental 
fallacy as affects those who say he should continue with ritual 
— the absence, namely, of any purpose for the proposed 
course. 
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This objection, however, is wrong, because renunciation 
is not something one does. Any end or purpose is a product of 
wrong-knowledge, and not a characteristic of anything real, as 
is visible in the case of all living beings. For speech, thought 
and physical action are seen to be (universally) prompted by 
thirst for an end. We have the teachings from the Vajasaneyi 
Brahmana’” in the passage beginning ‘He formed the desire 
“Let me have a wife" ’'? and ‘Both these! are but desires’! 
which affirm that the ritual which requires the five 
accessories! is based on desire alone. 


That speech, thought or physical deed which is associated 
with the five accessories proceeds from the defects of 
ignorance and desire, and cannot occur in the case of the 
enlightened man, as he is without such defects as ignorance. 
In his case, therefore, renunciation is mere absence of action; 
it is not a positive course that he has to follow, as perform- 
ance of the ritual or the like would be. It is simply the 
characteristic of the enlightened man, so there is no need to 
establish any prompting cause for it. If somebody goes out at 
night and then the dawn supervenes, there is no need to 
enquire into the prompting causes that enable him to avoid 
falling into pits or mud or brambles. 


You may object that if renunciation comes of its own 
accord immediately on enlightenment in this way, then it 
cannot be enjoined, and that if supreme enlightenment should 
dawn on anyone when he was in the householder state, he 
should stay in that state without acting, and should not go on 
to abandon his home and depart elsewhere. But this is not 
right, the householder’s condition being entirely prompted by 
desire, as is shown by the declarations ‘That is the range of 
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desire’ and ‘Both these (desire for sons and desire for wealth) 
are but desires’.!*”7 Renunciation means merely the absence of 
relationship with sons and wealth and the like based on desire. 
It does not mean abandoning one's household and moving off 
elsewhere. So the one in whom enlightenment has arisen 
while he is in the householder state does not remain in that 
state, sitting still doing nothing. These considerations also 
suffice to show that service of the Teacher and asceticism are 
not possible in the case of the enlightened person. 


In this connection there is a certain householder'*® who is 
afraid of the life of wandering about and living on alms and 
of the humiliation to which he might be subjected, and who 
wishes to make a parade of the subtlety of his intellect, and 
who maintains that because there are rules governing the 
alms-begging of a monk, a householder, too, if his only wish 
and aim 1s to go on supporting the body, and he is free from 
desire for ends and means, can remain in his house, if he eats 
and dresses solely to maintain the body in being. This, 
however, is wrong. For we have already explained how the 
adoption of a particular house as one's own is based on desire. 
And if one does not adopt any particular house as one's own, 
and accepts no particular thing as one's own, and eats and 
dresses solely to maintain the body, then this is virtually 
mendicancy. 


Now, rules are laid down for the monk when he walks 
about begging alms for the maintenance of his body, as well 
as for his acts of personal cleanliness, etc.'? Will not there 
also be the rule for the enlightened person, even if he be a 
householder, without desire, that he must continue to perform 
his obligatory daily ritual, because of the Vedic texts saying 
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man should perform ritual all his life, and also to avoid the 
demerit of omitting them? But this idea 1s wrong, first because 
we have already shown that this cannot be enjoined on the 
enlightened person, and secondly because he is beyond the 
range of all injunctions anyway. 


You will object that this argument renders useless the 
Vedic injunctions to perform ritual regularly the whole of 
one’s life. But this is wrong, for the latter have their utility in 
the sphere of those afflicted with nescience. As for the rules 
regulating the behaviour of the mendicant who is working 
only for the bare maintenance of his body — such rules do not 
promote activity but only regulate it. When a man is engaged 
in sipping water for ceremonial purposes, it may be that his 
thirst is also incidentally assuaged. But we do not thereby 
conclude that he had any other reason for sipping than that of 
carrying out the ceremony. (Similarly, if a mendicant decides 
to walk abroad asking alms, he finds himself involved in 
certain regulations: but the regulations are not what impel him 
to walk about and beg.) But rituals like the Agnihotra are not 
actions which prompt themselves to a man naturally and 
which are merely regulated (and not enjoined) by rules. 


Of course, one could not obey rules regulating natural 
activity unless there were some motive for obeying them. But 
in the case of the enlightened person, obedience to such rules 
comes naturally through previous habit, and it would actually 
involve an effort of will to contravene them. And the fact that 
the enlightened man should obey such rules is further 
confirmed by the text “Having given up the three desires, the 
Brahmins take up the life of living on alms’.!*° 
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Even the man still afflicted with nescience should 
renounce home and worldly life if he desires liberation. The 
authorities for this statement are the texts like ‘Peaceful, 
self-controlled’.’*' The qualities of inner and outer control and 
so on, pursuit of which is the means to vision of the Self, are 
not attainable in any other stage of life except that of 
mendicancy. And this is confirmed by the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad, which says, ‘He (i.e. the enlightened ‘man 
Svetasvatara) gave the right teaching to those in the highest 
stage of life about this supreme Principle, the Absolute, which 
is such a delight to the assemblies of Seers’.'** And the 
Kaivalya Upanishad says, ‘Some few obtained immortality, 
but it was not through ritual or wisdom or wealth, but through 
renunciation alone'.? And there is the passage from the 
derivative literature, ‘Having obtained enlightenment, one 
should practise actionlessness (naiskarmya)’, and also ‘One 
should stay in the stages of life that conduce to the realization 
of the Absolute’. 


Continence and other means to knowledge can only be 
perfectly observed in the higher stages of life,* and not in the 
stage of householder, and nothing can be completed if the 
necessary means for its completion is not available. It has 
already been stated in a passage of recapitulation that the 
highest result of the ‘knowledge’ (meditation) to which ritual 
is an auxiliary is becoming one with all deities,"? and this 
falls within the realm of transmigratory life. If (as the 
opponent thinks) it were only the active ritualist who could 
attain knowledge of the Self, the final recapitulation would 
never have declared that the (highest) reward (for ritualistic 
meditation) was one which fell within the realm of 
transmigratory life. 
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Nor can it have been meant that becoming one with all 
deities was only an incidental reward. For knowledge of the 
Self, which is the principle of reality, is in contradiction with 
the idea of dissolution in a deity. The means to immortality is 
that knowledge which bears on the Self as supreme principle 
of reality, to the negation of all name, form and action. If 
knowledge were connected with incidental rewards, it could 
not be such as to bear on the Self as supreme reality, to the 
negation of'all particular distinctions. But the fact that 
knowledge bears on the highest reality has to be accepted. For 
the text, ‘But where for him everything has become the Self 
alone’! negates all empirical notions of the enlightened one, 
including action and its factors and results. And the Vajasa- 
neya Brahmana (i.e. the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad) makes the 
opposite point that the one who is not enlightened but 
ignorant enjoys only transmigratory life in the form of action, 
its factors and fruits, in the words, ‘But where he sees duality, 
as it were’. And so in the present work (the Aitareya 
Aranyaka with the Aitareya Upanishad enclosed within it), the 
text first sums up the reward of following the teaching (of the 
part of the Aranyaka that precedes the Upanishad) as 
becoming one with all deities, which falls within 
transmigratory life, as the gods are afflicted with hunger and 
thirst. And now (at the beginning of the Aitareya 
Upanishad) the text goes on to say, ‘From here on I will teach 
the knowledge which bears on that reality which is the Self of 
all in its pure form, a knowledge which leads to immortality’. 


The obstacle of the debts which one owes to man, 
ancestors and gods affects the aspirations of the ignorant man 
to attain the worlds of man, ancestors and gods, but it does 
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not affect the enlightened man at all. For the Veda says, “This 
world of man, verily, is attained only by a son’,’” and lays 
down the means for attaining these three worlds. But in regard 
to the enlightened man desirous of the world (state of 
consciousness) of the Self it says, ‘What shall we do with 
progeny, (we whose world is this Self)?’ Then there is the 
text, ‘The enlightened Seer, Tura (Kàvaseya), verily, said 
“Why should I recite texts?"," and also the text of the 
Kausitaki Upanishad, ‘Knowing this, indeed, the ancients did 


not perform the Agnihotra’.'®! 


But would it not follow from this that an ignorant man 
could never adopt the life of mendicancy without first 
discharging his three afore-mentioned debts? By no means. 
For until one enters into the householder's state, one cannot 
have any debts. If any one could be a debtor before he was in 
a position of responsibility for a debt, the unwelcome 
conclusion would follow that anyone could be in debt 
(irrespective of whether he had contracted a debt or not). And 
there 1s a text which shows positively that renunciation of 
home life and mendicancy is a necessary requirement for 
knowledge of the Self even in the case of one who has 
assumed the householder’s state, namely, ‘Having first left 
home and become a forest-dweller, he should proceed next to 
adopt the life of mendicancy, or else he may jump straight out 
of studenthood or the householder’s life or forest life and 
become a wandering monk'.? As for the Vedic texts 
speaking of performing ritual for one's whole life, they 
referred to those souls who are not enlightened and do not 
seek release. In some versions of the Chandogya Upanishad!9 
there is mention of abandoning the Agnihotra after performing 
it for twelve nights. 
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As for your view that renunciation of ritual 1s only for 
those who are physically unable to perform it, this view is 
wrong. For this class of persons 1s specially mentioned (along 
with householders, etc., as eligible for mendicancy) in such 
texts as, ‘He whose sacrifical fire has gone out or who has no 
sacrificial fire? ^ It is well-known, too, that throughout the 
derivative literature mendicancy is recommended both as a 
direct leap from any of the other stages of life and also as the 
final stage of an orderly progress through all four. 


There is also a view that, as the enlightened man is auto- 
matically prompted to renounce the world by the mere fact of 
his enlightenment, the question of whether he in fact does so 
does not fall within the scope of Vedic injunctions, and it does 
not really matter whether he remains at home or goes off into 
the forest. This view is wrong, as he is unable to alter the fact 
that he 1s a renunciate, seeing that his renunciation results 
automatically from his enlightenment. We have already 
explained how descent from the natural condition of renun- 
ciation to householderhood is the result of previous actions 
and desire. Renunciation is nothing other than the absence of 
these. 


Irregular behaviour, however, is not part of the enlightened 
man’s make-up, because we see that irregular behaviour 
proceeds from crass ignorance. Even the actions enjoined by 
the Veda do not apply to the knower of the Self, as for him 
they are just a grievous and useless burden — what to say, 
then, of irregular behaviour, always the result of total lack of 
discrimination? What is seen in a fit of frenzy or as the result 
of squinting vision (timira) does not stay on unaffected when 
the evil state departs. For its very existence was conditioned 
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by frenzied or squinting vision. Hence it stands proved that 
the knower of the Self remains a renunciate, that he does not 
indulge in irregular behaviour, and that he has no further 
duties. 


As for the reference to the passage 'He who knows that 
ritualistic action (avidyà) and knowledge (vidya) go together 
crosses death through ritual and obtains immortality through 
knowledge?! — this passage does not imply that ignorance 
(avidya) and knowledge (vidya) co-inhere in one and the same 
enlightened person. On the contrary, it means that they cannot 
both pertain to the same person at the same time, any more 
than one and the same person could see both a piece of (real) 
silver and a piece of nacre in a single piece of nacre. The 
Katha Upanishad (L11.4) says, ‘Wide apart, contradictory and 
divergent are ignorance (avidya) and that which they call 
knowledge (vidya)'. Therefore there cannot be ignorance 
(avidya) if there is knowledge (vidya). 

As is clear from the Vedic text, ‘Seek to know the 
Absolute through asceticism (tapas)’," asceticism and the 
other aids to spiritual knowledge, as well as such acts as 
keeping the company of the Teacher and serving him and so 
forth, are called nescience (avidya), because they are of the 
nature of nescience.'®’ Through these acts one attains know- 
ledge and crosses beyond death in the form of desire. To show 
that a person later attains immortality through knowledge of 
the Absolute after first renouncing all desire, the text says, 
‘He crosses death through ignorance (avidya) and obtains 


immortality through knowledge’.'* 


e. 
o d 
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8. Is it, then, that acceptance and avoidance are altogether 
meaningless for the man of enlightenment? No, it would be 
better to say that he has gone beyond them by realizing all his 
ends.'? When anyone is subject to commands, the commands 
he receives relate to things which have to be eliminated or 
acquired. How, then, can anyone who sees only the Self, and 
nothing beside it that can be eliminated or acquired, be subject 
to any command? He cannot be commanded to perform any 
action on his own Self.'” 


Perhaps you will say that it is precisely the one who sees 
that he is separate from the body who is subject to the Vedic 
injunctions.'” But this is wrong, for the one you have in mind 
conceives himself as entering into composition with the body, 
though separate from it. It is true that one who takes himself 
to be distinct from the body in this sense is subject to 
injunctions. But only he is subject to injunctions who fails to 
see that he no more enters into composition with the body 
than the ether (enters into composition with the pots within 
which it appears to be enclosed). For we see that no one who 
dissociates himself completely from the body is subject to 
injunction, what to say of one who perceives the unity and 
sole existence of the Self. 


But it does not follow that, because the man of 
enlightenment is not subject to injunctions, he just behaves as 
he likes. For it is always self-identification with the body and 
the like (the senses, etc.,) that prompts undisciplined 
behaviour, and this is absent in the case of the man of 
enlightenment. 


On these grounds, the author of the Siitras says that 
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acceptance and avoidance depend on (the sense of) relation 
with the body, ‘as in the case of light and the like’. As an 
aspect of the principle of light, fire is everywhere one. But the 
fire that has consumed bodies on the cremation-ground is 
avoided (as impure), while other fire is not. Similarly, sun- 
light, as light, 1s always the light of the one sun. But sunlight 
falling on impurities is avoided, while sunlight falling on a 
pure place is not. Again, one is eager to collect diamonds and 
crystals, which are aspects of earth, while one avoids human 
corpses and the like, which are likewise (predominantly 
modifications of) the earth element. Similarly, one 1s eager to 
get hold of the urine and excreta of a cow, since they are 
regarded as holy, but one avoids the urine and excreta of other 
species. Thus (acceptance and rejection do not depend on the 
nature of the thing to be accepted or avoided, but on the 
nature of that with which it is related).'” 


S. The Enlightened Man as Bodiless: His Glory 


Extract 1 explains that the notion that one has a body is due to 
wrong knowledge. Extract 2 explains that the enlightened person 
does not feel identified with a body and does not experience 
suffering. Extract 3 explains how the enlightened one is 'dis- 
embodied' while still alive, because embodiment is an illusion 
caused by nescience. This Extract declares that he sees all beings as 
his own Self, and that, for him, all delusion is eradicated. Extracts 
4-7 explain how the enlightened one does not ‘go’ anywhere at the 
time of the death of his body. The individuality of such a person has 
already been ‘extinguished like a lamp’. The gods, if hostile, cannot 
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affect him. All his family comes to know the Absolute. 


Extract 8 shows how, though the means to liberation may vary, 
the experience of liberation is always the same. The final meta- 
physical knowledge is not capable of variations of degree. Extract 
9 explains the sense in which ‘childishness’ is spoken of as a 
charactenstic of the enlightened person. Extract 10 explains how he 
has no defect Extract 11 remarks that the knowledge which 
produces enlightenment is uncontradictable. Such knowledge 
produces indifference to any conceivable object. 


Extracts 12-15 speak of the glory of the enlightened person. He 
sees all as the Self. He has burnt up all merit and demerit in the fire 
of vision of the Self and will not suffer involuntary reincarnation 
again. He has ‘done all that has to be done’. He knows that the 
transcendent Self alone exists and that duality and pain do not exist. 
He is a ‘Brahmin’ in the sense of a ‘knower of Brahman’. 


TEXTS ON THE ENLIGHTENED MAN 
AS BODILESS: HIS GLORY 


1. An objection is here!” raised to the effect that it is not so 
clear that the metaphysical statements of the Upanishads serve 
a purpose as it is that statements explaining to those who are 
imagining a rope to be a snake that it 1s only a rope have a 
purpose. For it is seen that even those who have heard the 
metaphysical statements about the Absolute remain entangled 
in transmigratory life exactly as before. 


We reply that no one can show how one who has 
understood that the Absolute is his own true Self can be 
entangled in transmigratory life any more. For transmigratory 
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life stands in contradiction with the knowledge that one's own 
Self is the Absolute, derived from the authority of the Veda. 
In the case of one who is still identified with the body and its 
organs, pain and fear and the like are certainly found. But one 
cannot conclude from this that when a person has realized that 
his Self is the Absolute through the authority of the Veda, and 
when identification with the body and organs has consequent- 
ly ceased, he still continues to experience the pain and fear 
that arose from that erroneous identification before. 


Take, for instance, the case of a wealthy householder, 
identified with his possessions. It is clear that the loss of them 
will cause him pain. But one cannot on this ground assert that 
when that same householder has gone forth as a wandering 
ascetic and had disidentified himself from his possessions, he 
will experience the same pain at the fact that he is parted from 
them! Hence the Upanishads say, 'The pleasant and the 


unpleasant do not touch the one who no longer has a body’. 


Perhaps you will say that disembodiment can only occur 
when the body falls at death, and not in the case of a living 
person. But this is not correct. For the notion that one has a 
body at all is prompted simply by wrong knowledge. One 
cannot suppose that the Self possesses a body except through 
erroneous knowledge, taking the form of identifying the Self 
with the body. For we have already explained how the 
bodilessness of the Self is eternal as it is not the result of any 
act." 


Nor can we admit that its meritorious and vicious action 
constitute its embodied state. For there is no way of 
establishing the connection of the Self with a body, seeing 
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that it is impossible to establish even that the Self is the agent 
of meritorious or vicious actions. Indeed, to attribute an 
embodied state to the Self, and to ground that embodied state 
on the performance of meritorious and vicious actions, is to 
commit the fallacy of begging the question, so that speaking 
of a ‘beginningless cycle’ in this context is like speaking of a 
beginningless chain of blind men.'” 


Further, the Self cannot be an agent, as it has no 
connection with action. Nor will it avail to say that agency is 
sometimes seen to accrue from mere proximity, as in the case 
of kings and the like.'” For it is quite intelligible why kings 
should be spoken of as agents, since they are connected with 
servants whom they have collected by gifts of money and the 
like. But in the case of the Self, one cannot make out any 
relation of master and servant with the body and organs, based 
on money-gifts or the like. Quite the contrary, it is false 
identification that is clearly the cause of the relation.'” 


e. 
bod 


2. Therefore,'® because possession of a body is conditioned 
by erroneous thinking, it stands proved that the enlightened 
one is disembodied while still alive. All this is confirmed by 
the Vedic texts dealing with the knower of the Absolute. For 
example, ‘Then, just as the slough of a snake lies on the 
ant-hill dead and cast off, so does this body lie cast off in the 
same way. But the liberated man stands forth as bodiless, as 
immortal, as the supreme Self, verily as the Absolute, verily 
as light (tejas)'.'*' Or, ‘Without eyes, but appearing to have 
eyes, without ears, but appearing to have ears; without a 
voice, but appearing to have a voice; without Vital Energy, 
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but appearing to have Vital Energy'.? And there are also 
passages in this vein from the derivative literature, such as 
that beginning, ‘How does the one of steady wisdom talk?’, 
which states the marks of the man of steady wisdom and 
shows how the enlightened man severs connection with self- 
interested action entirely. Hence we may say that he who has 
known the Absolute is not entangled in transmigratory life as 
he was before. He, on the other hand, who remains entangled 
in transmigratory life as before has not known his Self as the 
Absolute. Hence our position is unassailable.'?* 


\/ 
“ 


3. That seeker of liberation who has assumed the life of a 
wandering monk (parivrat) sees all beings, from the Un- 
manifest Principle’® to the meanest plant, in his own Self, and 
sees nothing but the Self. He sees his own Self in all those 
beings and identifies himself with their Self. He sees the one 
undifferentiated Self in all beings, with the feeling ‘Just as I 
am the Self of this body, this assemblage of instruments and 
organs, and also the Witness of all the ideas of the mind, the 
illuminator, transcendent, without empirical qualities, so am 
I also, with the same nature, the only real Self of all the things 
of the world from the Unmanifest Principle to the meanest 
plant’. Possessed of this vision, one feels no horror at 
anything. 


This is but a statement of fact. All violent feelings of 
dislike occur to one seeing something evil that is other than 
himself. But it 1s clear that for him who sees only the 
extremely pure Self and nothing else there is nothing else 
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outside him that could excite feelings of dislike. So it is but 
right to say that he feels no horror. 


The next verse develops the same theme. The word 
‘yasmin’ either means ‘at that time’ or else refers back to the 
previous verse and means ‘in that Self". When, in the case of 
one who has seen the supreme Reality, all those beings have 
become his own Self through this vision, what delusion or 
what pain could there be at that time or in that Self? Delusion 
and pain, seeds of desire and action, pertain to the ignorant 
man, not to the one who sees the unity and sole reality of the 
Self, pure and ethereal. 


By asking rhetorically “What delusion or what pain could 
there be?’ the text rules out delusion and pain, effects of 
nescience, and thereby proclaims the total eradication of 
transmigratory experience. '* 

9$, 


“~~ 


4. The liberated person does not depart on any further 
journey at death. It has already been laid down!" that he 
altogether vanishes, that only his name is left, that it is like 
the extinction of a lamp. The bodies and organs of those who 
are still in the grip of transmigration and of those who are set 
for liberation both alike rest in their (material) causes, whereas 
the bodies and organs of the liberated ones can never be 
produced again. As for the cause which prompts the bodies 
and organs of those who are still transmigrating to undergo 
repeated reproduction, it has been laid down after a discussion 
that it is merit and demerit (karma). When that is exhausted 
only the name is left and all else has vanished — and this is 
liberation.!** 
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5. The text now describes how the process whereby the 
ordinary transmigrating soul goes to death is the same as that 
whereby the enlightened one merges with pure Being. It 
remarks that when the principle of fire (tejas) in a man merges 
with the supreme deity (pure Being), the dying man has no 
knowledge of it. The ignorant man re-emerges from pure 
Being and enters the state of a tiger, a man or a god in 
accordance with his past thoughts. But when the enlightened 
man emerges from pure Being, the Absolute, the Self, the 
latter has already been illumined for him by the lamp of the 
knowledge he has obtained from the Veda and the instructions 
of the Teacher. And he does not return (to embodied life). 


Others say that the enlightened souls emerge from the 
body through a subtle canal leading upward through the crown 
of the head, and proceed to pure Being by way of the sun. But 
(in the case of the fully liberated man) this is demonstrably 
wrong. For we find that ‘going anywhere’ is invariably an 
action performed for an end conditioned by place, time and 
cause (occasion). But the man who perceives his identity with 
the eternal Self and whose sole end is real, cannot be expected 
to pursue unreal ends, such as those conditioned by time, 
space and cause (occasion).? For this would be a contra- 
diction, since in his case the causes for going, which would be 
nescience, desire, merit and demerit, would all have been 
consumed in the fire of the knowledge of pure Being, so that 
‘going’ of any kind would be impossible anyway. In the 
Atharva Veda it is said, ‘But of him who has his desires fully 
satisfied, who is a perfected soul, all desires vanish even here 
(on earth)’.'” And there is also the text giving the example of 
the river entering the sea.” 
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6. The text refers to those who have acquired the true 
conviction about the main topic of the Upanishads, the 
supreme Self. Through their practice of renunciation (sam- 
nyasa), that is, through their abandonment of all activity and 
ritual, through their exclusive devotion to the Absolute in its 
true form, these men of great effort, whose minds have been 
purified by their strict life of renunciation, are all liberated. 


When worldly people die, the death of the physical body 
is not the end of their experiences as an individual. By 
contrast, the death of the seeker of liberation, if it brings his 
transmigration to an end, 1s what the Upanishad here calls a 
‘final end’. The reference to the ‘World of Brahman’ means 
the ‘world’ that is the Absolute (brahman). It is referred to in 
the plural as the worlds of Brahman because there are many 
pupils who strive for it. Though one, it 1s here conceived as 
being seen or attained in different ways. Yet the expression 
only refers to the one Absolute (brahman). 


The liberated ones here described are spoken of as 
‘utterly’ immortal because they are identified with the 
Absolute, which is ‘utterly’ immortal in comparison with 
other immortality (for example, immortality implying 
dwelling in the World of Brahma until final absorption at the 
end of the world-period). They have become the Absolute 
even while alive. They are liberated ‘all-round’, that is, they 
simply come to an end,' like the flame of a lamp when it is 
extinguished (nirvana) or like the fragments of ether apparent- 
ly enclosed in different pots, which disappear when the pots 
are broken. There is no question of their having to depart on 
a journey to another ‘place’. ‘Just as birds leave no footprints 
in the sky and fish no tracks in the water, so also do the men 
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of enlightenment leave no trace behind’.'” 


As flowing rivers disappear in the sea and lose their name 
and form,” so does the enlightened one, free from name and 
form set up by nescience, attain to the divine Spirit (purusa), 
which lies beyond that (lower) 'supreme' known as the 
Indestructible Principle. 


You will object that it is very well known that obstacles of 
various kinds stand between us and the attainment of the 
highest good, so that even the knower of the Absolute will 
find himself obstructed either by one of the passions or by a 
deity, * and will go to some other destination and not the 
Absolute. But this objection is wrong, as enlightenment 
destroys all obstacles by its mere rise. It is only nescience and 
nothing else that is the obstacle to liberation: for liberation is 
eternal and is one’s own true Self. 


Hence the text goes on to say that if there is anyone who 
has immediate experience of the Absolute in its highest form 
and feels ‘Verily, I am that and that alone’, that person goes 
to no other destination but the Absolute. Not even the gods 
can prevent it by obstacles, for he now becomes their own 
Self. So the knower of the Absolute becomes the Absolute. 


Further, there is no one in the family of such an 
enlightened man who fails to know the Absolute. Not only 
this, he goes beyond grief, which means that he rises above all 
mental suffering which arises from being deprived of 
desirable objects. He crosses beyond ‘sin’ in the form of merit 
and demerit. Freed from the knots of nescience that afflict the 
heart, he ‘becomes immortal’, that is to say, the knots of the 
heart and so forth are cut, as already mentioned.'” 


e. 
«Q* 
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7. The Seer (rsi) Vamadeva had knowledge thus (1.e already 
in the womb)!” of the Self of the nature already described. 
The Upanishad says next ‘after separation from this body’. It 
means after separation, achieved through heroic power arising 
from the nectar of the knowledge of the supreme Self, from 
the notion of being connected with the body, a notion which 
is only imagined through nescience and which is yet imperme- 
able as iron and productive of many hundreds of evils like 
birth and death. It means after the (virtual) destruction of the 
body through the destruction of nescience, together with its 
seed and cause — and then becoming the supreme Self and 
rising above the low level of this transmigratory life, 
becoming the Self of all, illumined by the light of pure 
knowledge. It means that he became extinguished (nirvàna) 
like a lamp in the one homogeneous savour (rasa) of pure 
Consciousness previously described — immortal, beyond 
decay, beyond danger, omniscient, infinite, without a before 
or an after, without anything outside. 


By the words ‘in the world of heaven’ (svarga-loke) the 
Upanishad means ‘in his own Self’. The words ‘was born’ 
mean that the soul ‘was born’ in his own true nature through 
knowledge of the Self. He had previously, while yet alive, 
attained all desires.?? 


9. 
«* 


8. An account of the various higher and lower means to 
knowledge has been given at Brahma Sūtra IILiv.26.? The 
question now raised 1s whether the fruits of knowledge only 
anse here below in the present birth, or whether they 
sometimes arise in another birth. 
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One might initially suppose that they could only accrue in 
the present birth. For knowledge results from such practices 
as hearing. And nobody listens to teaching with the idea ‘This 
will lead to enlightenment in a later life’. Even sacrifices and 
the like only generate enlightenment in association with such 
disciplines as hearing, cogitation and meditation. For know- 
ledge 1s produced only by authoritative means of knowledge. 
So we conclude that enlightenment arises here in the present 
life only. 


On this the Teacher observes, ‘Knowledge arises here in 
this life if the afore-mentioned obstructions do not occur’. 
What he means 1s as follows. When there is no obstruction 
arising from the maturation of the fruit of previous deeds, then 
the means of knowledge, if put into operation, produce 
knowledge here in this life. But if there 1s such an obstruction, 
they only produce enlightenment in another birth. The matur- 
ation of the fruit of one's previous deeds 1s conditioned by 
particulars of time, place and occasion. And the conditions of 
time, place and occasion that produce the maturation of one 
deed will not necessarily produce the maturation of another. 
For deeds may well produce mutually contradictory merit and 
demerit.” And the Veda only says that this or that deed will 
have such and such a result, and does not descend into the 
details of time, place and occasion. In fact, however, what 
happens is that in the case of one previous deed an occult 
power will manifest (and produce a new experience) on 
account of the intensity of effort with which the work was 
done and the aptness of the means resorted to, while this very 
manifestation will block the manifestation of the occult power 
latent in another deed. 
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The prima facie view was also wrong to maintain, that 
desire for the dawn of knowledge can only occur if the 
dawning is to come in this life. For people can quite well 
think, ‘Let me have knowledge either in this birth or another’. 
And even though the rise of spiritual knowledge depends on 
the discipline of hearing, cogitation and sustained meditation, 
yet it also depends on the destruction of obstacles. The Veda 
itself is witness to the difficulty of achieving knowledge of 
the Self, saying ‘Many do not have the chance to listen to this 
Truth, many who listen do not understand. He who proclaims 
it is himself a wonder, he who understands it a man of 
wisdom. He who knows it 1s a wonder, even when taught by 


a man of wisdom' .??! 


And when the Veda teaches that Vàmadeva knew himself 
to be the Absolute already in his mother's womb," this is 
already a proof that enlightenment can come in a later life out 
of the deeds performed in an earlier life. For no one can do 
any effective work in this life while he is still in the womb. 
Consider also the teaching of the derivative literature, when 
the Lord Vasudeva is asked by Arjuna ‘What is his fate, O 
Krsna, if he does not attain perfection in this life?’ He first 
replies, *My dear one, no one who does good acts receives an 
evil fate',"?? and then speaks of his rebirth in a pious family, 
and finally teaches the very doctrine we are advocating here, 
in the passage beginning ‘There he acquires that control of the 
mind which he had gained in his former birth" and ending 
‘After acquiring perfection through many lives, he finally 
reaches the supreme state’. Our view was therefore correct 
when we said that one obtains enlightenment in this birth or 
a later one according to whether the obstructions are destroyed 
or left in force. 
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We have seen, then, that there is a law in the case of the 
one desiring liberation and pursuing the discipline that leads 
to it which states that the question whether his enlightenment 
occurs in the present birth or in a future one is decided by the 
intensity of his effort and the aptness of the means to which 
he resorts. This might suggest that the quality of his liberation 
might depend on similar factors. To dispel this idea, the 
author of the Sütras proceeds, ‘There are no different kinds of 
liberation (resulting from different degrees of effort)’. Why 
not? Because there is no variation in the account of the state 
of liberation in any of the upanishadic texts. For the state of 
liberation 1s equated with the Absolute, and the Absolute 
cannot assume any variety of form, as it 1s always character- 
ized in the same way. We can see this from such texts as ‘Not 
gross, not subtle...’ 


..Furthermore, variations of degree in the intensity of 
effort with which the means of knowledge were pursued 
would affect knowledge, which is the immediate result arising 
from such means, but not liberation, which is (not their 
immediate result but) the result of knowledge. For liberation 
is not subject to production by resorting to means. It is ever in 
being by its very nature, and is only to be known through 
knowledge, as we have many times explained. Nor is 
knowledge itself subject to variations of degree: for anything 
less than knowledge is not knowledge, and anything more is 
still only knowledge. We might allow that knowledge was 
better or worse in the sense of arising more quickly or more 
slowly, but in any case there cannot be any variations of 
degree in liberation. 


The fact that there are no variations in knowledge as such 
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is a further proof that there are no variations in its result, 
liberation. The case with knowledge in the form of 
meditations on the Absolute associated with qualities, as 
expressed in such texts as “Made up of mind, with the Vital 
Energy for its body’? is quite different. Here there can be 
intensification or diminution of quality and a proportionate 
difference in results accruing from action. The Veda itself 
gives a hint of this in the text, ‘Under whatever form he 
meditates on Him, that form he becomes’.”” But this is not the 
case in qualitiless (nirguna) knowledge, as there is no quality 
(which could vary in intensity)."? On this point the derivative 
literature also agrees, when it says ‘The state of liberation 
does not admit of degrees: it is only when qualities come in 


that the wise speak of differences" .?? 


9. 
«* 


9. In the passage 'Therefore the Brahmin, weary of the 
posture of a wise man, should adopt the attitude of a child"?! 
adoption of the attitude of a child is recommended.?? Here the 
word 'childishness' is an (etymological) derivative, and one 
might wonder in what sense the text meant adoption of the 
nature of the activities of a child. And as one cannot summon 
up the nature of a child at will, the doubt resolves itself into 
whether the text means literally behaving like a child and 
going about soiling one's clothes, or whether it only means 
being like a child in point of undeveloped sensuality and 
absence of pride and hypocrisy. And one might initially 
suppose that it meant saying whatever one liked, eating 
whatever one liked and defecating according to impulse, as 
this is what is universally understood as the (infantile) state of 
a child. Nor would such untramelled behaviour yield demerit 
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for the renunciate. For as he is an enlightened man, he has 
been expressly exempted from any fault in these matters by 
the texts of the Veda, just as the Veda exempts the sacrificer 
from any sin in slaughtering animals for sacrifice. 


We reply, however, that this is wrong, as the texts of the 
Veda in this matter may be differently interpreted. It is not 
right to assume a meaning for the word ‘childishness’ that 
implies the contravention of other injunctions (e.g. as to 
cleanliness) when another interpretation which does not 
involve such contradictions is possible. Moreover, the incid- 
ental recommendations found in any passage are intended to 
forward the main purpose. The main discipline of the ascetic 
at this stage 1s affirmation of truth. It would by no means 
forward affirmation of truth if childishness was adopted in 
toto. Hence it is the adoption of some particular features of 
the childish state which is being recommended, namely 
undeveloped sensuality and absence of pride and hypocrisy. 


Hence the author of the Sütras says, ‘He should not show 
off’. That is, he should be free from pride and hyprocisy and 
should not display his knowledge, learning or righteousness. 
He should be like a child, who does not display himself in 
front of others because his faculties are not yet developed. 
When interpreted in this way, the text forwards the main 
purpose in view. 


And in consonance with this we find the following in the 
derivative literature: ‘He is a (true) Brahmin about whom no 
one knows whether he is pious or impious, learned or 
ignorant, of a good way of life or a bad one. The enlightened 
one should hide his spiritual practices and see that his real 
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actions remain unknown. He should walk the earth like one 
blind, stupid and mute’. And there is that other text, “With his 


true nature unmanifest, with his real character hidden? ?? 


9, 
~~ 


10. The sages who see the same everywhere, whose minds are 
motionless and concentrated on the Absolute, that one 
identical principle present in all beings, have conquered birth. 
Though the Absolute may appear to fools to have blemishes, 
on account of the appearance in the world of beings like 
outcastes who have blemishes, the fact is that it is untouched 
by such blemishes. Nor does Consciousness contain any 
internal distinctions on account of special qualities, as it is 
without qualities altogether. The Lord Himself will be saying 
later that desire and other such qualities pertain to the 
empirical personality, not to the Consciousness illumining it, 
and will also say of the latter “Because of its being beginning- 
less and without qualities'.?'* And there are no ‘ultimate 
particularities’ (antya-viSesa) distinguishing the Self and 
making it different in each body, it being impossible to prove 
their existence.?'* 


Hence the Absolute is one and uniform (the text proceeds), 
and such sages are established in it. They are not associated 
with even the suspicion of a defect, as they do not identify 
themselves with the psycho-physical complex.” 


S. 
“ 


11. This true knowledge (vidya) ‘I am the Absolute’ is not 
contradicted by the notions ‘I am the agent’, ‘I have desires’, 
‘I am in bondage’. For these arise from the mere semblance 
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(abhasa) of a means of knowledge." When once the notion 
derived from the Veda 'I am the Absolute and no other' 
becomes firm, the notions that one is an agent, has desires and 
is in bondage become as unreasonable as the notion that the 
body is the Self. One who has once with effort attained to a 
place of safety from a place of danger does not wish to return 
to that place of danger if he is free in the matter. How can one 
who has awoken from his previous ignorance as to the 
meaning of the words (of the sentence ‘That thou art’) and is 
searching for the direct experience (anubhava) of the meaning 
of the sentence as a whole consider himself free to behave as 
he likes, particularly when he has accepted the injunctions to 
become a renunciate, etc.?? Hence all that we maintained 
above has been well and truly established. For a man does not 
engage in action for the sake of obtaining anything when he 
has become indifferent to the three worlds. For the sake of 
what could the one desirous of liberation strive? Even if he be 
afflicted by hunger, a man will not desire to eat poison 
knowingly. He, then, whose hunger has already been appeased 
by delightful food will not desire to eat poison unless he is an 
utter lunatic.?'? 


9. 
«X 


12. The duties laid down for a particular caste and stage of 
life, when performed without desire for personal rewards, are 
the highest and only real duties and lead to the acquisition of 
high states such as that of a deity and the like. Duties when 
intermixed with acts contrary to the spiritual law form the 
middle class, as they lead to rebirth as a man. The lowest class 
of acts are those performed impulsively and against the 
spiritual law, and these lead to rebirth in animal and other 
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lower wombs. All these acts are mere imaginations of 
nescience. One who knows the one Self without a second, 
void of imagination, is simply not aware of them, any more 
than a man of discrimination is aware of the contaminations 
that children suppose to afflict the pure ether of the sky. When 
this state arises, the mind (citta)””° is no longer reborn in the 
form of god, man or beast according to one’s deeds. For no 
result can arise when the cause is removed, any more than a 
grain can sprout when there are no seeds. 


But what exactly does this ‘non-rebirth of the mind’ 
mean? When the highest reality is seen, the merit and demerit 
of the mind, which are the cause of its rebirth, are destroyed. 
The state of non-birth of the mind constitutes liberation. It is 
eternal, identical in all states, featureless and without subject- 
object duality. The reference is to the mind as unborn, 
unproduced, constituting all reality and non-dual even before 
(the appearance called liberation supervened). For even before 
enlightenment duality and birth were mere visions of the 
mind.’ The mind (in its true nature) is unborn and ever the 
whole of reality. Its ‘not being produced’ is its continual true 
state, void of subject and object duality. There is no question 
of it sometimes existing and sometimes not existing: it 1s ever 
the same. 


Because there is no cause of rebirth, in the manner 
explained above, the enlightened one, knowing that absence 
of causality is alone real, has no further cause such as merit or 
demerit to take him to birth in a divine, human or animal 
womb. He has by now lost all desire for anything external and 
is free from lust and grief. Free also from nescience and other 
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hindrances, he reaches the state beyond danger. That is to say, 
he 1s not reborn. 


It is through blind clinging to the unreal that one becomes 
certain of the existence of duality, even though it does not in 
fact exist. It is on account of this infatuation arising from 
nescience that the mind creates objects corresponding to its 
desires. But when one becomes awake to the fact that no 
second reality exists, then one loses this attachment and 
dependence, and turns away from the realm of clinging to the 
unreal. When the mind has withdrawn from the realm of 
duality, and is not active in any other realm because it 
perceives that no such realm exists, it then assumes a 
motionless state, being the Absolute in its true form, a 
homogeneous mass of pure Consciousness. This is the realm 
of the enlightened ones who see reality. It 1s the realm of pure 
identity, unborn, non-dual, featureless, transcendent.?? 


9. 
«X 


13. The verse says, ‘When a man has attained total 
omniscience and the “Brahmin’s” state of non-duality, which 
has no beginning, middle or end — then what more has he to 
do?’ The reference here 1s to the texts ‘He is a Brahmin’ and 
‘This is the eternal glory of the Brahmin' 7? After attaining 
this final goal of the Self, what more has one to do? There is 
then no motive for doing anything further. For there are such 
texts from the derivative literature as ‘Action then serves him 


no more' ?* 


The disciplined behaviour of the ‘Brahmin’ is natural, as 
also is his inner control of the mind (Sama). There is nothing 
contrived about it, it is just the result of remaining in his 
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natural state as the Self. The same is true of his control of his 
sense-organs. For the ‘Brahmin’ is at peace by his very nature. 
And the enlightened man adheres to his natural peace, issuing 
from his nature as the Absolute. That is, he adheres to his 
nature as the Absolute. 


Now, we have shown how the world-views of secular 
philosophies actually promote further transmigratory experi- 
ence because the clashes that occur between them provoke 
attachment and aversion. And after first exposing the falsity 
of these various world-views with arguments borrowed from 
their own mutual recriminations, we have summed the 
matter up by stating that the only right world-view is the 
world-view of Non-Duality (advaita), because it is above the 
four possibilities of (1) affirmation, (2) negation, (3) both 
affirmation and negation and (4) neither affirmation nor 
negation. Hence it does not provoke attachment or aversion. 
So we now proceed to outline our own teaching. 


That which exists with empirical reality (samvrti-sat), and 
of which an idea is formed, constitutes that worldly duality of 
subject and object which is the basis of all empirical dealings, 
from the teachings of the Veda down. Here the reference is to 
the world of waking experience. 


There is another sphere consisting of that which does not 
even have empirical being as an object, but of which an idea 
is nevertheless formed. This is called ‘private’ because it is 
different from the common realm of waking experience. Yet 
it is said to constitute a ‘world’ as it is common to all living 
beings. This is called dream. 


But there is another phase of being, which is neither an 
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object nor an idea and which neither knows nor is known in 
the empirical sense. This is ‘the beyond’.”” A world is a 
sphere of subject-object experience. Where this is absent, but 
the seeds of all future activity are present, we have dreamless 
sleep. 


That is called ‘knowledge’ whereby one comes to know 
the supreme reality indirectly, first as the realm of waking 
experience, then as the world of dream and finally as ‘the 
beyond" 7" The ‘realm of the knowable’ of the verse means 
these same three objects of knowledge. For nothing apart from 
these three can be ‘known’ since everything ever thought of 
by any philosopher falls within them. But that which is 
knowable through spiritual intuition (vijfieya) is different. It 
is the final reality, called ‘the Fourth’ (turya), the Self as a 
metaphysical principle, non-dual, unborn. This doctrine of 
knowledge in its three stages, and of spiritual intuition beyond 
them, is ever proclaimed, says the verse, by those who see 
reality, those who know the Absolute (brahma-vid). 


To begin with, there is knowledge of the three kinds of 
knowables in order. First comes the gross world. Afterwards, 
when this is absent, there comes the private world. Then, 
when this is absent, comes ‘the beyond’ (i.e. experience of 
dreamless sleep). Then, when these three have been elimin- 
ated one after the other, one knows the ultimate reality, the 
Fourth, non-dual, unborn, beyond danger. When this occurs, 
that man of great intellect, being now himself the Self, attains 
to omniscience here in this very world. As his mind now 
comprehends that which transcends all empirical knowledge, 
his knowledge never leaves him. When reality is once known, 
that knowledge never departs. He who knows the supreme 
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reality does not first acquire knowledge and then find he has 
to revise it in the manner of the secular philosopher. 


Because the three ‘worlds’ have been taught as having to 
be known in sequence, the idea might arise that they were 
real. The author (Gaudapada) now shows that from the 
standpoint of the highest reality they do not exist. The three 
worlds of waking, dream and dreamless sleep have to be 
rejected as non-existent in the Self, as an imaginary snake has 
to be rejected as non-existent in the rope in which it is 
imagined. What really has to be known is the principle of 
supreme reality beyond all the four modes of judgement.” 
The true discipline is to become a monk and give up the three 
desires for a son, wealth and a ‘world’ (after death), and then 
to cultivate the qualities of wisdom (panditya), child-like 
simplicity and sagehood (mauna).”” Psychological defects like 
attachment, aversion, infatuation and the like have to be 
ironed out. The monk must know from the beginning?" what 
he has to reject, what he has to know, what he has to cultivate 
and what he has to eliminate, as this is the means to success. 


Amongst the things that have to be rejected, cultivated or 
eliminated, the Absolute that has to be intuitively known 
forms an exception, and (unlike the others) is real from the 
standpoint of the final truth. The rest are mere figments of 
nescience. The knowers of the Absolute do not accept that 
absolute reality attaches to the other three classes, namely 
what has to be rejected, cultivated or eliminated. 


Seekers of the Absolute must recognize that all souls are 
subtle, pure and all-pervading like the ether by their very 
nature. They are also beginningless and hence eternal. To 
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obviate the idea that, because he has spoken of them in the 
plural, the souls must be many, the author (Gaudapada) goes 
on to say that there is no atom of difference in them 
anywhere. 


Souls are only knowable as objects from the empirical 
standpoint, not from the standpoint of the highest truth. As the 
sun is ever luminous by nature and of the nature of eternal 
light, so also are the souls by nature luminous from the first. 
It is not necessary to establish their existence, as they are 
eternally self-established. When they are considered in their 
own intrinsic nature, there is no room for doubt whether they 
are of this form or that. When a seeker of liberation finds that, 
just as the sun shines eternally without dependence on any 
other light to illumine itself or anything else, so has he 
himself no need to establish that his own nature or any one 
else's is always pure consciousness in the above-described 
sense, then he has achieved the state of blessed abstraction in 
which he feels no need of acquiring further knowledge or 
fulfilling further duties. Then he becomes fit for liberation. 


There is no need for taking active steps to achieve peace 
(liberation) in the Self. All souls are eternally at rest, unborn, 
and completely withdrawn by nature, homogeneous and 
non-different from one another. That is, the Self, as a 
metaphysical principle, is unborn, homogeneous and pure, and 
hence there is no need to produce the state of blessed 
abstraction or liberation in them. Action can have no effect on 
that which is eternally of the same nature. 


The author (Gaudapada) then goes on to explain how in 
the whole world only those people who have attained the 
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highest reality avoid misery. All the rest are miserable. 


Those who hold fast to the reality of distinctions, those 
who conform to the standards of transmigratory life, dualists 
who declare that reality is multiple — wandering about on the 
path of duality imagined by nescience and remaining there 
permanently, lack purity and are said to be miserable. And 
this characterization 1s right. 


Next the author goes on to explain how those who are not 
men of high soul (mahatma) or wise (pandita) and who are 
outside the upanishadic tradition, or of low standing and little 
learning, cannot plumb the depths of the highest principle of 
reality. 


If there should be some few souls, whether they be men or 
women, who acquire a fixed conviction about the existence of 
the unborn, all-homogeneous principle of reality, they alone 
will be the people of true metaphysical knowledge. Their path 
and their metaphysical knowledge will be quite incomprehens- 
ible to other people of ordinary intellect. For there are such 
texts from the derivative literature as “Even the gods will be 
bemused if they try to follow the path of those who have 
become the Self of all living beings and who are intent on the 
welfare of all beings, without any aims for their own personal 
advantage. They will no more be able to track them than to 
track the flight of birds in the sky’.”? 


The knowledge of unborn, unmoving souls 1s itself unborn 
and unmoving, like the brilliance and heat of the sun. Such 
unborn knowledge does not bear on any external object. 
Hence it is called relationless, and is like the ether. 
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But if anyone admits, in accordance with the views of the 
secular philosophers, the rise of any new reality within or 
without, even if it be minute in size, a man so lacking in 
discrimination. will never attain the relationless state (of 
identity with the true Self). All the less could we speak of his 
ignorance being destroyed. 


Very well. But if you say that the ignorance will not be 
destroyed, does that imply that we accept that souls are ever 
really ignorant? By no means, says the author. Souls are not 
by nature in bondage to nescience, desire and the like. They 
are free by nature, enlightened and liberated from the first. 


How, then, do we say of some of them, ‘They “become” 
enlightened’? The enlightened spiritual masters use such 
expressions metaphorically (for purposes of communication 
within the phenomenal world), rather as we say ‘The sun is 
shining’ although it never ceases to shine, and we say ‘The 
mountains are standing still’ even though they never move.?? 


e. 
«* 


14. Because in ancient times the true Brahmins knew this Self 
which 1s neither the instrument nor the result of action, and, 
knowing it, withdrew from all pursuit of ends, which is 
characterized by instruments and results, and lived on alms, 
rejecting ritual and its instruments, whether directed to visible 
or invisible ends, even so, therefore, should the true Brahmin, 
the knower of the Absolute, plumb the depths of wisdom even 
today, perfect his Self-knowledge with the help of the Teacher 
and the traditional doctrine and withdraw from the pursuit of 
ends. Wisdom is never complete until there has been 
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withdrawal from the pursuit of ends, for wisdom arises from 
contempt of the pursuit of ends and is contradictory to it. 
Since wisdom concerning the Self cannot arise without 
contempt for the pursuit of ends, withdrawal from the pursuit 
of ends is virtually ‘enjoined’ by knowledge of the Self. This 
is emphasized in the Vedic text here under comment by the 
use of past participles relating to one and the same agent.?? 
His aim should be to withdraw from the pursuit of ends and 
stand firm through the power of his knowledge, his state of 
knowledge. In the case of others, who do not know the Self, 
strength depends on the instruments and results of action. But 
the enlightened man should reject all resort to the strength 
deriving from instruments and ends, and should resort to 
knowledge of that Self which is neither an instrument nor a 
result of action. This should be his strength. He should be that 
knowledge. When he resorts to this power, his senses no 
longer have the power to drag him down and keep him in the 
realm of the pursuit of particular ends. The senses can only 
accomplish this in the case of a fool who is devoid of the 
strength of knowledge: they prompt him to pursue ends in the 
realm of the visible and invisible. 


Strength, indeed, is defined as the contempt of all vision 
of objects, achieved through knowledge of the Self. So a man 
should desire to adhere firmly to that state. The Veda says, 
‘He attains heroism through the Self? and ‘This Self cannot be 
attained by one who is devoid of strength’ .?* 


When he has acquired perfect strength and wisdom, the 
yogi becomes a sage (muni) through reflection (manana). The 
true Brahmin does indeed have one ‘task’ to perform — he 
has to rise above all representations of the not-self. When he 
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has done this, the yogi has done all that has to be done. 


Non-sagehood consists (negatively) in ignorance of the 
Self?? and (positively) in vision of the non-self. ‘Wisdom’ 
(pànditya) and strength (bala) are the two technical names for 
rising above ignorance of the Self and vision of the not-self 
respectively. Perfection of these represents sagehood (mauna). 
Sagehood represents the culmination of power to rise above 
vision of the non-self. When the Brahmin has perfected that, 
he has done all that he has to do, and the conviction ‘All is the 
Absolute’ arises... The Brahminhood of such a Brahmin is in 
no sense figurative (as that of the ordinary ‘caste’ Brahmin 
is). When it is said that he behaves as he likes, this is an 
eulogy of the high state of Brahminhood. It does not mean 
that the true Brahmin is careless in his behaviour. This high 
state of Brahminhood consists in identity with the Self. It is 
above ‘hunger and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and 
death’.”** It consists in eternal beatitude. All else belongs to 
the domain of nescience, is a particular end, is perishable and 
beset with miseries and about as real as a dream or a display 
worked by a hypnotist’s magic or a mirage in the desert. Only 
the Self is ever free 7?" 


e. 
“ 


15. Since this glory of the Brahmin (who has realized the 
Self) is unconnected with action and transcendent in nature, 
it follows that one who has this realization becomes ‘peaceful’ 
(Santa), which means desisting from the activities of the 
external senses,”** ‘controlled’ (danta), which means above the 
thirsts of the mind, ‘withdrawn’ (uparata), which means a 
renunciate (samnyasin) who has given up all desires, ‘ascetic’ 
(titiksu), which means able and willing to bear extremes of the 
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pairs of opposites such as heat and cold, ‘concentrated’ 
(samahita), which means concentrated in one-pointedness after 
withdrawing from all movement of senses or mind. This has 
already been taught in the text “Growing weary of the states 
of "strength" and “wisdom”, he becomes a sage'.?? That 
means that he sees the Self, the inner illuminator, in his own 
‘self’ or body, the latter being an organism dependent on the 
Self for its existence. Nor does he see his Self as limited to 
that. He sees all as the Self, without so much as a tip of hair 
that is not the Self. He becomes a sage (muni) through 
reflection (manana), passing beyond (identification with) the 
three states called waking, dream and dreamless sleep. Sin, 
which here includes both merit and demerit, does not touch 
such a Brahmin who can see the Self. And the Brahmin 
himself goes beyond ‘sin’ in the form of merit and demerit, 
which he does by pervading them in the form of the Self. Sin, 
whether through omission or commission, does not trouble 
him, either by occasioning or by obstructing empirically 
desirable fruits. It is he, the knower of the Absolute, who 
causes trouble to sin by burning it up in the fire of his vision 
of the Self. He who has this realization becomes ‘sinless’, that 
is, free from merit and demerit, free from the dust of desire, 
free from doubts, convinced ‘I am the Self of all, the Absolute 
(brahman) in its highest form’. In short, he is a true Brahmin. 


In this condition he is a Brahmin in the true sense of the 
word: before attaining to the nature of the Absolute (brahman) 
he had only been a Brahmin in a figurative sense. ‘This, O 
King, is the World of the Absolute',"? the world that is the 
Absolute in a literal and not a figurative sense. ‘It is the state 
of being the Self of all, O King. Thou hast attained unto this 
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“World of the Absolute”? said Yajfiavalkya, ‘the realm of 
“absence of fear" and of transcendence' .... 


Now the topic of man's highest end has been dealt with 
and finished. This is the whole duty of man. This is his 
highest attainable summit, the topmost value (nih$reyasa). 
Having reached here, the Brahmin has done all that he has to 
do (he is krta-krtya). With this the teaching of the Veda stands 
complete ?"! 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 
References to Extracts are in bold type 


Bh.G.Bh. 11.21. 
Katha [.11.22. 
Bh.G.XIIL3I. 
BS. 1.1.18. 

B.S. 1.1.30. 
B.S.Bh. Liii.19. 
Chand. VIII xii.3. 
Ibid. 


Chand. Vl.vii.7, Brhad. Liv.10, Chand. VIL xxiv.l, Brhad. 
IV.iii.23. 


BS. IV.iii.I5, cp. above, 65. 

Katha ILi.I5. 

Chand. VI .x.1, Mund. IILii.8, Prasna V1.5. 
Chand. VII xxiv.I, VII.xxv.2. B.S.Bh. IV.iv.4. 
Brhad. ILiv.I4. 

Brhad. IIILv.I. 


Brhad. IV.iii.21. The illustrative example was the famous one 
of a man embracing his wife. 


Brhad. IV iv.6. 
Brhad. IV.iv.23. 

The view of the P.M. 
Chand. VlL.ii.l. 
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21 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


A sub-school of those who taught liberation through 
knowledge and action conjoined. B.B.V.S. IV 1v.170. 


Cp. above, Vol.I, 58f. 


So that, although the Self is Consciousness and Bliss, it 
cannot have Consciousness of itself as Bliss. Hacker, Kleine 
Schriften, 226f., cites this passage as evidence that the Brhad. 
Bh. came later in Sankara's output than either the Taitt.Bh. or 
the G.K.Bh. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.6. 

Mund. IL11.8, Chand. VI.xiv.2, V.xxiv.3. 
Bh.G. IV.37, XVIIL66. 

Bh.G. XVIIL17. 

M.Bh. Vana Parva 200.110. 

Bh.G. IV.37. 

Bh.G.Bh. XIII.23. 

Isa 2. 

B.S.Bh. IILiv.14. 


He does not identify himself with the acting process. Hence 
he merely witnesses the actions that result from his previous 
actions and does not act. Hence, also, he does not create the 
seed of future activity that would bind him to further lives to 
come. 


U.S. (verse) Chapter IV. 

Mund. IL.ii.9, Isa 7. 

Cp. above, Vol.V, Chapter XIII, section 1, Extract 4. 
Cp. above, previous Extract. 

Brhad. Bh. Liv.10. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 


This does not annul any past action, but serves to make a 
repetition of the event less likely. Deussen refers to T.S. 
ILi1.2.5. 


Cp. above, Vol.IV, Chapter X, section 1, Extract 9. 
Chand. IV.xiv.3. 

Chand. V.xxiv.3. 

Mund. IILii.8. 

T.S. V.iii.12.1. 

Brhad. IV.iv.22. 

Mund ILii.8 (in some editions 9). 

Chànd. VIILiv.1. 

Brhad. IV.iv.22. 


Chand. VI.xiv.2, cp. above, Vol.V, Chapter XIII, section 3, 
Extract 3. 


Bh.G. II.54-5. 
Le. They contribute to liberation. 
Brhad. IV.iv.22. 


According to the familiar argument that if liberation were 
caused it would have a beginning and so an end likewise, and 
would not be eternal. 


B.S.Bh. IV.i.13-16. 


Krsnadvaipayana is Vyasa, the sage to whom Sankara 
attributes the authorship of the M.Bh. including the Bh.G. and 
of the Puranas, though not of the B.S. The attribution of the 
B.S. to Vyasa has not been traced earlier than Vacaspati 
Misra, opening benedictory verse 5 to the Bhamati. 


Chand. III.xi.1. 
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57 
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59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


70 


71 


72 


73 
74 


Chand. VI.xiv 2. 


There are some who reincarnate under the force of karma but 
remember their previous births. The enlightened person does 
not fall into this class if he manifests in several bodies, as he 
is the conscious and deliberate controller of the whole 
process. 


M.Bh. XII.320.3ff, G.P. Ed. Vol III, 676ff. 

Sankara quotes Mund. ILii.8, Chand. VII.xxvi.2, Bh.G. IV.37. 
Chand. VI.xiv.2. 

Brhad. Liv.10. 

Gambhirananda cites Karma Purana, Pūrva Bhaga, XII.269. 
Brhad. IILiv.1, Chand. VI viii.7. 

For Vàmadeva, see Brhad. Liv.10. B.S.Bh. IILiii.32. 

Cp. above, Vol. V, Chapter XII, section 4, Extract 6. 

Mund. IIL.i.4. 

Bh.G. IL59. 


Because the enlightened person does not identify himself with 
these acts with ego-feeling and they therefore leave no 
samskara leading to rebirth. 


Mund. ILii.8, Bh.G. IV.37. 


Vivarana to A.D.S., Adhyatma Patala Lxxii.11. Minor 
Works of Sri Sankaracarya, Ed. Bhagavat, 433. 


This passage leads on from that which began above,Vol.V, 
Chapter XIII, section 1, Extract 13. 


Taitt. Bh. II.1. 
Cp. Chand. VII, especially VII.xv.3. 
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Chand.Bh. VILxxv.2. 

Drawn from Chand. VIII xii.2. 
Chand. VIII vii-xi. 

At Chand. VIlLiii.4. 


Le. an ‘emergence’ caused by a change of view-point on the 
part of the observer, not by a change in the thing observed. 


Chand. VIILxii.3. 
Cp. Chand. VIILx.1. 
Bh.G. XV.16-18. 


Le. through metaphysical knowledge as imparted by Prajapati 
to Indra in Chand. VIILvii-xiii, and not just through passing 
into a state of dreamless sleep from which one awakens 
willy-nilly into a condition where one identifies oneself with 
body and mind through nescience. 


Indra, the chief of the gods, was conceived as a pleasure- 
loving warrior living in luxury in a celestial palace. 


The Upanishad mentions ‘chariots’ or ‘coaches’ and 
‘relatives’. 


Thus ‘upa’ signifies proximity and ‘jana’ birth. 

Le. the liberated person. Chand. Bh. VIII xii.3. 

Cp. above, Vol.I, introduction to Chapter IV. 

Taitt. II.1. 

Cp. above, Vol.V, Chapter XII, section 4, Extract 7. 
Taitt. IL vii.1. 

Taitt. ILvii.1. 

Cp. above, Vol.III. Chapter VIII, section 2, Extract 11. 
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94 
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96 
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99 
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103 
104 
105 


106 
107 
108 
109 


Taitt. III x.4. 


Food is ‘many’ because it exists for the sake of another. 
Whatever exists for the sake of another has been brought into 
being by him, and whatever has been brought into being 
consists of parts that have been brought together. 


Taitt. Bh. III.x.5-6. 
Bh.G. XVIIL49. 


Sankara's ‘sadyo-mukti’ is broadly speaking equivalent to the 
‘jivan-mukti’ of his followers (liberation in life). Indeed 
Sankara uses the term jivan-mukta, but only once in the 
probably authentic works (Bh.G.Bh. VI.27). 


Bh.G.Bh. XVIII.49. 


Le. not ritualistic action alone, according to the common 
meaning in Shastrika works. 


That is, the Gita phrase ‘One who has performed all action’ is 
not to be taken literally, but only means ‘one who has a right 
insight into action’. 


Bh.G. IV.17, which shows that the context is one of insight or 
knowledge. 


Bh.G. IV.16. 
So that the question of wrong apprehension does not arise. 


A familiar example used in Indian philosophy is that of slow 
growth, not recognized as action or change at all, as in “Two 
years later Tommy still had the same mop of red hair’. 


Bh.G. 11.25, II.20. 
Bh.G. IV.16. 
Which is already itself a superimposition on the Self. 


Bh.G.Bh. IV.18. The following Extract constitutes the sequel 
in the Commentary. 
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117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 


The reference is to ritualistic action, and the means to it are a 
home and a sacrificial fire within the household precincts, and 
insignia such as the sacred thread. 


Le. while still a student brahmacarin and not yet a 
householder. The term ‘work’ means primarily ritualistic 
sacrifices offered by a householder, these being considered 
work par excellence because their fruits extend pre-eminently 
to future lives. 


The means are house, householder’s sacrificial fire, sacred 
thread, etc. 


Which teaches that forbidden deeds stain the soul with 
demerit, which leads inevitably to painful experiences in 
future lives. 


Such an interpretation of a Vedic text must be wrong because 
it would render it redundant, and no Vedic text can be 
accounted useless. 


It involves saying that meritorious actions bring demerit. 
And so redundant, cp. Note 114, above. 

M.Bh. XIV.46.19 (Anu Gita). 

Bh.G. V.8, III.28. 

Bh.G. IV.20. 

Implying that there is really no agent or act. 
Though such renunciates do not perform sacrifice. 
Bh.G. III.28, IV.18, IV.20, V.8. 

Cp. Bh.G. XVIII.16. 

Cp. above, Vol. IV, Chapter X, section 2, Extract 5. 
Bh.G.Bh. IV.19-24. 
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126 
127 


128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
133 


134 


135 


136 
137 


Cp. Bh.G. IV.18. 


Buddhi and manas, cp. VoLIIl Chapter VIII, section 3, 
Extract 4. 


Bh.G.XIIL31.. 
Brhad. IV.iii.18. Bh.G.Bh. V.13. 


On the constituents, cp. above, Vol.II, Chapter V, section 5, 
Extracts 2 and 6. 


Bh.G. XIV 23. 
Bh.G.Bh. XIV.22-25. 


The term ‘parivrajaka’ means one who leaves home and 
wanders about. But Sankara distinguishes two forms of 
monasticism (parivrajya). Formal monasticism, the assumption 
of the insignia of a monk with threefold staff, water-pot and 
sacred thread, represents a discipline that can at best lead to 
release by stages, as on the indirect path. Sankara's critic 
Bhaskara followed this path, M.V., 536ff, cp. 257f. The 
renunciation required by Sankara for the direct path and 
immediate liberation while yet alive 1s the inner renunciation 
of all desires. Cp. Brhad. Bh. IILv.1, trans. Madhavananda, 
338f. See also the present work, above, Vol. V, 134. 


At Brhad. IV.iv.23, “He who knows thus, having become 
peaceful, controlled, withdrawn, ascetic and concentrated, sees 
the Self in himself’. 


Ritualistic action is thus impossible for him who has realized 
the Absolute, because it implies caste (birth) and a deity to 
whom offerings are made. 


Brhad. IV.iv.22. 


Especially ritualistic action is meant in the present context. 
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139 
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141 
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143 
144 
145 
146 


147 
148 


149 


150 
151 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 


This analysis of the potentialities of action, which treats it 
essentially as ritualistic action, derives from the P.M. It is 
found at Krsna Yajvan, 42. Sankara adopts it at U.S. (verse) 
XVIL50 and B.S.Bh. 1.1.4, trans. Gambhirananda,.32. Cp. also 
Suresvara N.Sid. 1.53 and Manasollasa 1.25. 


Brhad.Bh. IV.v.15. 


This passage leads on from that which began above, Vol.V, 
Chapter XIII, section 2, Extract 9. 
Bh.G. IILI8. 


The Brahmana of the Vajasaneya school of the White Yajur 
Veda, which is the S.B, of which the Brhad. is the 
continuation. 


Brhad. I.v.17. 
Desire for sons and desire for wealth. 
Brhad. III.v.1. 


Wife, son, spiritual wealth in the form of meditation on the 
symbolic significance of the various elements of the sacrifice, 
earthly wealth for procuring the materials for ritual and the 
performance of the ritual itself. 


Brhad. Liv.I7, IILv.1. 


One is tempted to wonder if this could be a reference to 
Mandana Miéra, but the doctrine that the liberated man, 
though remaining a householder, eats and dresses solely to 
maintain tbe body, does not appear to come in the B.Sid. 


In the Law Books, such as those attributed to Manu, 
Yajiiavalkya, etc. 


Brhad. III. v.1. 
Brhad. IV iv.23. 
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152 


153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 


164 
165 
l66 
167 


168 
169 


170 


Svet. VI.21. The highest stage of life is that of the wandering 
monk, parivrajaka. 


Kaivalya 2. 

Studenthood, retired life in the forest and mendicancy. 
Cp. above, Vol.IV, Chapter X, section 2, Extract 2. 
Brhad. IL.iv.14. 

Ibid. 

Cp. Ait. Lit. 

Brhad. I.v.16. 

Brhad. IV.iv.22. 

Found in the Rg Veda at Kausitaki Upan. II.5. 

Jabala 4. 


This injunction. survives in later upanishadic texts, cp. 
Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's, 700f. (= Katharudra 4) 


Jabala 4. Cp. Deussen, op. cit., 709. 
Ia 11. 
Taitt. IIL.2. 


Being acts, they depend on the sense of agency, which 
depends in turn on the confusion of the Self with the not-self. 
Cp. above, Vol.I, Chapter II, section 3, Extract 1. 


Ait.Bh. I.i (introduction). 


That is, they are insignificant now, but were significant before 
enlightenment from the ‘standpoint of ignorance’ that then 
obtained. 


One and the same being cannot be agent and object of the 
same act. 
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172 


173 


174 
175 
176 


177 


178 


179 
180 


181 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 


The P.M. view, according to which the Veda exists primarily 
to enjoin ritual which will ensure happiness in the life to 
come. Such injunctions will only be obeyed by those who 
know that they have an immortal soul separate from the 
mortal body. 


Hence nothing can be accepted or avoided by the enlightened 
person, as he is not related to the body and hence not related 
to any other object mediately through that. B.S.Bh. IT.i1.48. 


The passage leads on from that which ended above, Vol.IV, 
35. 


Chand. VIII xii.1. 
Cp. above, Vol. IV, 26ff. 


The only proof offered that the Self undergoes embodiment is 
that it performed meritorious and vicious acts in previous 
lives. But this itself would only be possible if it were already 
embodied. A question-begging argument, like the present one, 
is one in which the truth of the proof depends on the truth of 
the thing to be proved, which, by definition, has not yet been 
proved. 


The argument can never get started for lack of a firm base . 
anywhere. Sac quotes the present passage from Sankara to 
refute the question-begging theory of nescience of Vacaspati 
Misra, M.V., 559. 


The king, for instance, might be said to take decisions in 
council when it was really his chief minister who did so. 


B.S.Bh. Li.4. 


The present passage leads on from that which ends above, 
Vol.V, 216. It is referred to by Mandana as pürva-paksa at 
B.Sid., 34. 


Brhad. IV iv.7. 
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182 


183 
184 
185 


186 
187 
188 
189 


190 
191 
192 


Untraced. This sentence is puzzling. If translated literally, as 
by Deussen and Thibaut, it goes against the context. 
Anandagiri and Govindananda re-interpret the sentence 
according to the context. Here we follow them, in agreement 
with Swami Gambhirananda. 


Bh.G. 1154. 
B.S.Bh. 1.1.4. 


On the Unmanifest Principle, cp. Vol.I, Chapter VI, section 
2, Extract 10. 


Isa Bh. 6 and 7. 
At Brhad. IlLii.12. 
Brhad. Bh. IILiii.1. 


Thus those who go to liberation by the indirect path (Chapter 
XIV, above) are not liberated or enlightened at the death of 
the body but only at the end of the kalpa. 


Mund. Ill.ii.2. 
Mund. IlLii.8. Chand. Bh. VLxv.2. 


There is no creation from nothing and no extinction into 
nothing for the Advaitin. If we burn a piece of paper, nothing 
is lost from the standpoint of physics — there has just been a 
change in the pattern of energy. Still, there is a change. In the 
case of enlightenment there is not even a change, only a new 
vision. Imagine looking at a newspaper photograph under an 
immensely powerful microscope. It will become clear that one 
is looking at black and white blobs, and the objects depicted 
will disappear from view. In this sense, the world and himself 
as individual in it disappear for the enlightened person in the 
light of a clearer perception of reality. Even the image of the 
extinction of a flame is only meant to illustrate ‘extinction’ in 
this sense. 
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195 
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211 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 


M.Bh. X11.239.34, G.P. Ed. Vol.I, 584. 
On the expression ‘name and form’, see above, Vol.II, I36ff. 


We have seen how and why the gods place obstacles in the 
path of the serious spiritual enquirer above, Vol V, Chapter 
XII, section I, Extract 2. 


Mund. Bh. I1I.ii.6-7. 

Aat. 111.5. 

Ait. Bh. IL.i.6. 

Cp. above, Vol.V, Chapter XII, section 3, Extract 17. 
Cp. above, Vol. V, Chapter XII, section 1, Extract 20, ad fin. 
Katha II.7 (or Lii.7). 

Ait. 11.1.5, Brhad. Liv.IO. 

Bh.G. VI.40. 

Bh.G. VI.43. 

Bh.G. VI.45. 

Brhad. IlI.viii.8. 

Chand. III.xiv.2. 

Untraced. 

VoL IV, 30ff. 


Probably M.Bh.XII.285.45, G.P. Ed., 636, though the readings 
are a bit different. B.S.Bh. IILiv.51-2. 


Brhad. III v.1. 


The word ‘balya’ may mean either ‘strength’ or 
‘childishness’. In his B.S.Bh., as here, Sankara interprets it as 
childishness, in his Brhad. Bh. cp. 323 below as strength. He 
was possibly following earlier commentators in each case. 
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213 


214 
215 


216 
217 


218 


219 


220 


221 


222 


Both texts are untraced, but it is always interesting to find 
Sankara able to quote earlier authors on the state of liberation 
in life. B.S.Bh. IIIiv.50. 


Bh.G. XIIL31. 


The Vaisesikas held that to be distinct was to be totally 
distinct. Cp. Prasastapada, 32 ff, trans. Ganganath Jha, 671ff. 
Each soul has an ‘ultimate particularity’ or ‘fundamental 
distinction’ whereby it differs from all other souls and from 
God. The Vaisesikas claim that these ‘distinctions’ are 
perceptible to yogis (cp. Frauwallner, G.I.P., Vol. IL, 247), 
but Sankara maintains that their existence has never been 
proved. 


Bh.G.Bh. V.19. 


Cp. above, Vol. V, Chapter XIII, section 2, Extracts 20 and 21, 
and Vol. I, Chapter II, section 3, Extract 1. 


At B.S.Bh. IILiv.20 Sankara argues that becoming a monk is 
the subject of an injunction, as also are the subsidiary 
disciplines that go with this state, such as $ama, etc. 


U.S. (verse) XVIII.226-32. Two of the verses are reproduced 
at Suresvara, N.Sid. IV.65,66. 


The use of this term here reflects the Vijfiana Vada 
terminology of the fourth book of the G.K. on which Sankara 
is here commenting. On the hypothesis of Professor Hacker, 
the G.K.Bh. might well be an early work of Sankara, Kleine 
Schriften, 222. 


Speaking from the standpoint of ultimate truth, Gaudapada 
and Sankara deny that the mind either comes into being or 
undergoes changes. G.K Bh. IV.28, cp. above, VolIV, 
Chapter XI, section 5, Extract 8, ad fin. 


G.K.Bh. IV.76-80. 
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Brhad. II.viii. I0, IV.iv.23. 
Bh.G. III.18. 
G.K.Bh. IV.83. 


Gaudapada and Sankara borrow the Buddhist term lokottara, 
but interpret it to refer to the state of dreamless sleep. 


Le. as ‘massed consciousness’ in dreamless sleep. 
Is, is not, is and is not, neither is nor is not. 


Cp. Brhad. IILv.1, also B.S.Bh. IILiv.47-50. See also Note 
212, above. 


The term really means ‘from the Mahayana’, see V.S. Bhatt- 
acharya, A.S.G., 199f. 


M.Bh.XII.239.23-4, G.P. Ed. Vol.III, 564. 
G.K.Bh. IV.85-98. 


Cp. Brhad. IILv.I, the passage at present under comment, 
*Having known this Self, the true Brahmins renounce...’ 


Kena II.4, Mund. IIL11.4. 


sine 


Read atmàjfiana. 
Brhad. IIL.v.1, the passage under comment. 
Brhad. Bh. III.v.1. 


The ‘santa’ and 'dànta' of this Brhad. text under comment are 
the origin of the familiar couple ‘sama’ and ‘dama’, cp. above, 
Vol.V, Chapter XII, Note 330. Sama means inner control of 
the mind, dama control of the external senses. Suresvara 
B.B.V. IV.iv.1203 commends Sankara for mentioning danta 
before santa, against the letter of the text, since one has to 
acquire control of the senses before one can control the mind. 
We know that the six requisites beginning with internal 
restraint (Sama) were referred to by a standard formula before 
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239 
240 


241 


Sankara’s day, on account of the use of the phrase ‘sama- 
damadi' at B.S. IILiv.27, cp. above, Vol V, Chapter XIII, 
section 3, Extract 17. 


Brhad. III.v.1. 


*Brahma-loka' in the sense in which the term is used in the 
Brhad. — namely, to mean the realm of the Absolute, the 
realm that is the Absolute. 


Brhad. Bh. IV.iv.23. 
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LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


In principle, works are referred to under their authors' names 
throughout the Notes, and the abbreviations occasionally used to 
distinguish between an author's different works should not cause any 
difficulty. Except for the two entries R. T. and Sac, the following list 
comprises those abbreviations that are used independently of any 
author's name. The list excludes the names of Upanishads on which 
Sankara wrote commentaries, which are listed under his name in the 
Bibliography and readily identifiable there. 


A.B.O.R.I. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Poona 
A.D.S. Apastamba Dharma Sūtra 
A.S.S. Ananda Asrama Sanskrit Series, Poona 
ASS. Apastambiyam Srauta Sütram, Mysore University 
A.V. Atharva Veda 
B.B.V. Brhadaáranyakopanisad Bhásya Vartika  (Sure$vara) 
B.B.V.S. Brhadaranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika Sara 
(Vidyaranya) 
Bh. Bhàsya (i.e. Commentary) 
Bh.G. Bhagavad Gita 
Bh.G.Bh. Bhagavad Gita Bhasya (Sankara) 
B.S. Brahma Sütras 
B.S.Bh. Brahma Sūtra Bhasya (Sankara) 
B.Sid. Brahma Siddhi (Mandana Misra) 
C.P.B. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (T.V. Murti) 
G.IP. Geschichte der indischen Philosophie (E. Frauwallner) 
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G.K. 


G.K.Bh. 
G.O.S. 
G.P. 
LH.Q. 
LIJ. 
J.A. 
J.A.O.S. 


J.B.O.O.S. 


J.O.IB. 
J.O.R.M. 


J.R.AS.B.B. 


J.U.B. 
M.Bh. 
M.K. 


M.R.V. 
M.V. 
N.S. 
N.Sid. 
N.Sü. 
P.D. 


LIST OF GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 
Gaudapada Kārikās, included in Gambhirananda, 
Eight Upanishads, Vol.II 
Gaudapdda Karika Bhasya 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur 
Indian Historical Quarterly 
Indo-Iranian Journal 
Journal Asiatique 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Oriental Society 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras University 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Bombay Branch 


Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana 

Mahabharata G.P. Müla-matra Ed., 4 Vols. 
Madhyamika (or Milamadhyamika) Karikas of 
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Mandukya Rahasya Vivrtih Saccidanandendra Svamin 
Method of the Vedanta Saccidanandendra Svàmin 
Nirnaya Sagara Press 

Naiskarmya Siddhi (Suresvara) 

Nyaya Sutras 

Paficadasi (Vidyaranya) 
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P.E.W. 
P.M. 
P.P. 
R.T. 
R.V. 
Sac. 
$.B. 
S.B.E. 


S.S.P.B. 


S.V. 

T.S. 

T.B.V. 

U.S. 

V.P. 

V.V.S. 
W.Z.K.S.O. 
Y.D. 

Y.S. 
Z.D.M.G. 


Z.I. 
Z.M.R. 
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Philosophy East and West, Honolulu 
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Sacred Books of the East Series, Oxford University 
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Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlàndischen 
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Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik 
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IV.iii.6 
IV.iii.7 
IV.iii.9-10 
IV.iii.14 
IV.iii.15 
IV.iii.20 
IV.i.2I 
IV.iii.22 
IV.iii.30 
IV.iii.32 
IV.iv.1-2 
IV.iv.6 
IV.iv.20 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanishad 


Bhasya (cont.) 


IV.iv.22 5.121 
IV.iv.23 6.324 
IV.iv.25 2.226, 5.337 
IV.v.15 5.128, 6.287 
Vil 1.112, 484, 6.171 
Viigo 5.40. 

Vii lS 6.45 
Chandogya Upanishad Bhasya 
Li.l, intro. 6.7 

LiI 6.174 

IIL xix.1 2.154. 
IV.xv.5 6.33. 

Vids 3.39, 5.334 
V.x.1-2 6.35 

V.x.3-8 5.22 

V.xi7 & xi] 5.335. 
Vl.ii.l 2.155, 4.270 
VliiI-2 4.338 
Vlii2 2.134 

VLii.3 1.205 
VLii2 3.15 

V1.3 2.168 

VIEv.1 3.32 
VI.viii.l 3.150 

VI. viii.4 1.198 
VLix.I -x.2 3.154 

VI. xii. 1-2 5.156 

VI. xiv. 1-2 5.303 
VLxiv.3 6.116 

VI xv.2 6.304 
VILi3 1.149 
VILxxiv.1 1.136, 2.160 
VIL xxv.2 6.264 

VIL xxvi.2 5.130 
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(cont.) 

VIILi.1 intro. 4.332 
VIILi.I 6.22 
VIIL1ii.2-3 3.156 
VIILv.4 2.259 


VIILvi.3 3.158 
VIILxii.3 6.265 
VIILxv.I 5.247, 6.41 


Gaudapada Karika Bhasya 
see Mandükya Upanishad — 
Gaudapada Karika Bhasya 


Isa Upanishad Bhasya 
6-7 6.302 
8 3.46 


Katha Upanishad Bhasya 


Lii.5-6 5.11 
Lii.15-16 6.175 
Liii.I2 2.91 
Liii.15 1.199 
ILi.I-2 5.126 
ILi.3 3.50 
ILiii.I 51 


ILiii.9-II 6.97 
ILii.12-13 I.134 
ILiii.16 6.30 


LI intro. 5.96 

12 1221 
13 (vakya) 1.124 
13-4 L168 
IL1-4 5.225 
1.4 4.101 
IIL1(vàkya) 2.54 3.74 
IV.5 5.336 
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Kena Upanishad Bhasya (cont.) Mandikya Upanishad 
IV.8 5.146 — Gaudapada Karika Bhasya 
AM. ; ) (cont.) 
a ee Bhasxa IV.1 intro. — 5286 
3-6 3.169 IV.14-23 2.232 
: IV.24-28 4.328 
7 a 1V.28 333 
8-12 3.188, 6.179 IV 34-39 2.252 
Mandukya Upanishad IV.42 2.227 
— Gaudapada Karika Bhasya IV.47-52 2.246 
I2 3.181 IV.58 .86 
L7 2.86 IV.76-80 6.314 
I.11-16 3.185 IV.82-84 1.139 
L17 2.230 IV.85-98 6.316 
IL.4-9 2.248 IV.87-98 3.191 
IL11-17 2.255 IV.99 4.285 
IL17 1.88 : » 
ae Mundaka Upanishad Bhasya 
IL.19 2.84 à 
E Li.4-5 5.75 
11.32 1.132 ; a 
LAT 11.6 1,159 
IIL3-4 322 li7.8 218 
IIL5 225, 4.258 3 £9 
In.11 6.40 
III.14 5.339 S = 
AETR Lii.12-13 5.305 
IIL15 2.219 : TA 
pues, ILi.2 2.180 
IIL16 .153 à € 
DE ILi.3 2.172 
IIL17 4.177 2 EE: 
uvm ILii.2-4 6.176 
IIL.19 2.231 E TUNES 
E ILui.9-10 1.231 
IIL.24 90 : Ee 
TE IILi.2 301 
IIL.25 .79, 5.9 Wis 5 145 
111.26 1.150, 5.338 E a 
a IIL1.8-9 6.98 
IIL27 1.208 E Pen 
— IILii.1-5 5.132 
IIIL.28-31 .247 Illii 6-7 6305 0 
I11.29-33 1.162 es mee 
III.32-33 5.216 Prasna Upanishad Bhàsya 
III.34-35 3.160 19 5.21 
IIL36 1.88 IV.5 3.123 
III.37-38 1.171 IV.9 3.1 
IIL47 1.240 V.1-7 6.182 
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Prasna Upanishad Bhasya (cont.) Upadesa Sahasri (verse) (cont.) 
V1.2 4.333 1X and X 6.155 
VI3 4.175, 4.217 IX.1 2.172 
V1.4 2.170 XI 6.159 
Taittiriya Upanishad Bhāsya a ee GEL 
I1 intro. 4.36 XS 
[vivii 6.26 m i 
Lviii 6.175 na got 
"E mH 
Lxi o 2100, XVI.20-22 3.48 
Ii. 1.167, 1.188, 2.171, d prd Hs 
5.20, 5.222, 6.263 me PIU 
ILi-ILv 340 —— TUE 4.263 
ILvi 1.203, 2.153 Ne E 
ILvii 1239 — XVILI3-21 2.254 
pum. eee XVIL25-26 3.159 
En E XVIL25-31 2.88. 
nae E 3.145, 5.287 XVIIL3-26 5.292 
IILvi 1238 XVIIL27-31 6.127 
IL x. 5-6 6267 XVIIL32-50 3.17 
a : XVIIL51-110 6.128 
Upadesa Sahasri (prose) XVIILI1I-11I7 3.20 
2-I3 5.298 XVIIL 124-140 6.144 
18-19 2.149 XVIILIAI-152 4.326 
20-23 3.7 XVIIL153-157 3.58 
42 5.262 XVIII.158-162 5.235 
45-61 1.97 XVIII. 163-198 6.137 
64-74 3.13 XVIIL 199-205 6.142 
86-111 1.211 XVIIL2O6-214 66 


E NER XVIIL215-221I 5.290 
Upadesa Sahasri (verse) XVIII 226-232 6313 


[1.1-3 1.159 T 
mu WEIT XIX.1324 2.238 
IV 6.241 

VIL.1-6 1.164, 6.154 

VIIL1-6 6.155 
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(References are to volume and page, all by arabic numerals, e.g. 4.39 — 
Volume IV p.39, 4.325n = Volume IV p. 325 (Note). Page references, 
unless bracketed, refer to a different aspect of the idea contained in the 
head-word of the entry, and may be followed by a sub-heading specifying 
their content. If they are enclosed in brackets and follow immediately after 
a sub-heading, they refer to further material under that sub-heading. Only 
a few cross-references are given. It is hoped that the abbreviations will be 
self-explanatory. $ = Sarikara, s/a means ‘see also’, qv means ‘which see’, 
a semi-colon amidst page-references is sometimes inserted to mark the 
transition to a new volume.) 


A 
abhasa 
(s/a reflection, abhasa) 
light of consciousness, 3.186 
Absolute, the (Brahman) 
(s/a bliss, cause and effect, cause (material), knowledge 
(metaphysical), modification, Self) 
actionless but appears to act on account of accident of adjuncts (qv) 
as instruments, 4.222 
as efficient cause, does not resort to instruments, 4.206 
associated with bliss, but not with joy, of which there are grades, 
5.328ff 
Bhartrprapaiica on, 4.81f 
called Brahman because greater than all else (5.11), 1.231f 
cannot be known through reason, 5.202f 
cannot be the subject of any argument by analogy, 5.244 
definition of as sac-cid-ananda not found in Prakasatman (qv), 5.373n 
gross and subtle forms of, 1.154f 
how known, (1.108f, 122-172), 1.107 
identifiable with Lord (qv), 2.14f 
identified with Visnu, 1.13 
imperishable because qualitiless, 1.199 
is referred to as Consciousness only as a result of adjuncts, 5.228 
is knowledge and bliss, 5.228 


is without attributes, only appearing to have them through adjuncts, 
5.228 
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Absolute, the (Brahman) cont. 
knowable only through Veda, 2.25ff and 29f 
knowledge by nature, 1.234 
material cause of world, 2.44 
material and efficient cause of world, 2.16f 
none of the forms of judgement apply to it, 1.140f 
not known as an object among objects (5.231), 1.5 
partless, changeless, indestructible (2.26ff), 1.203 
properly only referred to by negations, 1.147f 
reality, knowledge, infinity (5.373n), 1.185ff 
revealed in experience as consciousness, 5.232 
self-Iuminous, 1.232f 
the ground in and through which manifestation takes place, 1.5 
there are a supreme and a lower Absolute, 6.63ff 
abstraction, blessed state of (ksanti), prelude to liberation (qv) 3.194f 
acosmic teaching, 2.228-260 
action 
(s/a deities, ego-sense, enlightened person, knowledge, knowledge 
(metaphysical), merit and demerit, occult force, prarabdha) 
all action preceded by nescience, 5.205f 
apparent action of an enlightened person is not action., 4.72 
at best an indirect cause of rise of knowledge, 5.103f 
can lead to liberation in next life, 6.309 
can purify for devotion to knowledge (qv under knowledge), 
6.272 
cause of action is a psychological defect, 4.131 
depends on a gross body, 2.242 
depends on knowledge, etc., 5.8 
in relation to Sat-karya-vada, 2.122f 
its factors, 5.3ff and 5.8 
its four effects, (6.288), 5.306f 
its results do not perish for millions of world-periods, 2.183f 
karmic consequences of all action burned up by metaphysical 
knowledge (qv under knowledge), 6.240 
modifies the character, 5.60 
momentary in itself but big with future results, 2.50ff 
name, form and action all relative, 2.160f 
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action cont. 
only action performed with ego-feeling has karmic consequences 
(6.2411), 6.239 
produces results, 1.69, 113 
promotes liberation indirectly, 6.254f 
prompted by desire, 2.255 
purifies for knowledge (6.288) 
takes place in a body but depends on consciousness, 4.204f 
term karma (action) often confined to ritual in $, 6.189n 
true action is ritualistic action because of its powerful effect on 
lives to come, 6.333n 
actionless state, naiskarmya 
(s/a knowledge, devotion to,) 
action seen as inaction, inaction as action in Gità, 6.2721F 
defined, 5.87 
of enlightened person, 6.271 
is one's true natural state which can be realized, 6.272 
is the normal state in enlightenment, 6,291 
actor, as simile for root cause of world, 2.123 
adhyatma yoga, see ‘yoga, adhyatma’ 
adjuncts, external (upadhi) 
(s/a power) 
actionless Absolute acts through adjuncts, 4.222 
Bhartrprapajica on, 4.81f 
definition, 1.71, 111; 2.3f 
name and form (qv) adjuncts of Self, 3.65 
soul with adjuncts compared with ether in a pot, 2.8, 43; 3.2, 23 
Advaita system 
when truth of Advaita is known there is no Advaita system, 4.221 
affirmation, repeated (abhyasa), described, 6.154-167 
agent, illusory character of (6.313f), 3.46f, 6.250 
aggregates (Buddhist theory of), statement and refutation, 4.287f 
agrayanatah, 3.210n, 6.341n (Note 230) 
agreement and difference, observation of, 
description of the process, 1.177n 
the way to determine the meaning of words 6.134f, 139-141 
ahavaniya fire, 3.169, 5.40 
Ajata Vada, see Gaudapada 
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akrti, see below under ‘word and its meaning’ 
analogy, argument by 
Absolute cannot be the subject of any, 5.244 
must keep within experience, 4.171 
Apastamba Dharma Sūtra Adhyātma Patala Vivarana, 1.44, 
3.101n, 4.151n 
Arya Bhatta, 3.91n 
Asmarathya, 3.64f, 4.81 
aspar$a-yoga, 
(s/a under yogin) 
1.25, 1.55n, 6.101, 6.188n 
association (sayujya) of soul with Lord rejected 3.2 
asura, 5.153, 5.193n 
described, 5.18f 
person of asuric nature, 5.140, 
atoms 
before $ Uddyotakara argues matter cannot be infinitely divisible, 
but Buddhists attack Vaisesika atom, 4.230 
Samkara's attack on Vaisesika's categories and atoms, 4.251-258 
Sketch and refutation of whole Vaisesika atomic theory, 4.236-251 
attribution, false (adhyaropa) and denial (apavada) 
applies to creation-texts (qv) of Veda, 2.2 
established traditional method of interpreting Upanishads before $, 1.6 
exemplified by teaching of plurality of souls, 6.319f 
exemplified by teaching of three states of waking, dream and sleep 
(3.105), 6.318f 
exposition of in light of 'neti neti', 5.338 
function of texts attributing colour of sun to Absolute is only to 
deny darkness, 5.218 
fundamental text and example for, 5.337f 
illustration from image of sparks and from attribution of 
modification (qv) to Absolute, 5.341f 
other illustrations of, 1.143ff 
required for teaching the Fourth (qv), 3.168 
$'s main theological method, 1.22 
technique already used in B.S., 6.229f 
Audulomi 3.65f, 4.81 
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avakyartha, 1.188, 195f 
avatàra see ‘descent’ 
awareness (avagati) see ‘knowledge, right’ 


B 
Badarayana, 2.53, 
probably not final author of B.S, 6.90n 
Being 
as genus merely 'indicates' Absolute, 1.195 
before manifestation of the world, Being was not a ‘this’ (see 
‘name and form, unmanifest’), 2.156f 
cannot arise from non-being, 1.206f 
is the object of all perception, 1.205 
on doctrine of Upanishads, is conscious, 1.205 
on time-space plane, Being persists through successive forms, 2.135 
satta of Vaisesikas, 2.121 
the Absolute as, 1.200ff 
undergoes no birth, modification or destruction, 1.185 
Bhagavad Gita 
doctrines and merit of, 1.13ff 
merit of $'s commentary on, 1.14f 
Bhagavan (as epithet), 4.167n 
bhakti see ‘devotion’ 
Bhartrhari, 1.22f, 26; 4.117, 4.158n, 5.296, 5.344n 
Bhartrmitra, 4.81, 5.198 
Bhartrprapafca 
(s/a Difference in Identity, Hiranyagarbha, modification, merit and 
demerit), 1.21 (cp.6.196n), 2.225, 4.81-96, 5.350n, 6.147 
Bhaskara, 1.21, 45; 4.81; 6.334n 
bliss 
Absolute as bliss, (3.44,5.217), 1.182, 235ff 
Absolute not often explicitly characterized as bliss by S, 2.13 
always to be associated with Absolute, 5.329ff 
bliss-self described, 3.43 
formula sac-cid-ananda not found in $ (or even in Prakasátman 
5.373n), 1.182 
Joy is not bliss, 5.329ff 
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bliss cont. 
limited bliss of dreamless sleep, 3.173f 
bodilessness 
(s/a enlightened person, liberation) 
1.243, 253n; 4.26f, 31; 6.300 
body (causal, karana $arira) 
not specifically associated with deep sleep by S, 2.108n 
only once mentioned by S, 3.27f 
Self has no causal body, 3.46 
body (physical) 
(s/a Pinda, Vi$va, Vaisvanara) 
a modification of the elements, 1.219 
comes from earth element, 3.7f, 26 
considered with its organs comes from all five elements, 3.33f 
has contact only with gross objects, 2.242 
is the food-formed self pervaded by the Vítal Energy self, 3.40 
not immediately evident in the way the Self is because awareness 
of it lapses in sleep,1.219 
not available in experience apart from the Self, 1.93 
water predominates in it, 5.38 
body, subtle (linga sarira) 
(s/a Hiranyagarbha, Taijasa) 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.96f 
constituted of impressions qv (cp.5.1f), 3.167 
constitution of (3.45f), 3.26f 
cosmic form of, 2.188f 
death as proof of existence of, 5.56 
first taught by the Sankhyas, 3.27 
Jainas lack any conception of, 5.37 
bondage 
an illusion, 1.67 and 76ff 
not a reality that exists and comes to an end, 6.234f 
Brahma, (= Hiranyagarbha qv) 
imagined through nescience, 1.236f 
derives his powers from the Lord, 2.11 
is Hiranyagarbha, 5.247 
first saw Veda, 5.247 
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Brahmaà, (= Hiranyagarbha qv) cont. 
the creator, 5.249 
taught Rama he was Visnu, cp. Ramayana (Bombay ed.) V1.120.16, 
6.113f, 135 
Brahma Sükta of Atharva Veda, 3.100n 
Brahma Sütras 
conception of liberation probably different from that of $, 6.88n 
content and function: refutation of Sankhya dualism (cp. 4.175f): 
affirmation of parinama-vada, 1.20f 
date, 1.15 
final redactor a bhedabheda-vadin, 4.81 
logical fallacies to which the Brahma Sütras draw attention, 4.170f 
on watery body in the after-life, 5.1f 
opening Sütra shows their topic is not that of PM injunctions, 4.13 
$ goes behind them to ancient Upanishadic texts (cp. 2.114f), 1.16 
$ silently develops and corrects them in places, 2.114f 
teach (against PM) that supreme goal is knowledge, 4.13f 
their teaching of upàsana leads only to Brahma-loka, 1.16 
use of Law of Contradiction in them tends to confirm $'s 
interpretation of the work, 4.388n 
Brahmadatta, 4.81 
brahma-loka 
Brahma Sütra discipline leads to it, 1.16 
culmination of Northern Path, 6.43, 51f and often 
description of path to, 6.50ff 
reached through OM (qv), 6.185f 
results from ritual and meditation, 5.13 
term can mean the Absolute in the Upanishads, 6.81n, 87n, 251, 
342n 
Brahmanandin, taught illusory character of world, 1.29f 
Brahmanas, nature of these texts, 1.3f 
Brahmin, 6.316 
term may mean ‘one who knows Brahman’, 6.322ff. 
Buddha 
(s/a Kumàrila) 
4.285 and 376n 
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Buddhism 

(s/a aggregates, Buddha, Dharmakirti, Gaudapada, indeterminable, 

momentary, Vijiíana Vàda, Witness) 

Advaitin's doctrine of self-Iuminous Witness not contradictory, 
4.309f, 327 

anti-Vedic, hence attacked by B.S., 1.19 

Buddhist (arguing from perception and inference alone) should 
accept waking as real (see below under ‘dream, argument for 
the unreality of waking’), 4.321f 

Chandogya refutes Madhyamika's view that world arises as an 
appearance from non-being, 4.338f 

defilement and cleansing of consciousness, as also liberation, are 
all inexplicable on the Buddhist view, explicable on the Advaita 
view, 4.325f 

denies material cause, affirms the world arose from non-being and 
that all is momentary, the notion of continuity being due to the 
similarity of one moment to the next — brief refutation of these 
points by sat-karya-vadin, 2.116, 124ff 

derided Veda, 4.127 

example of dream does not support its subjective idealism, as 
dream is different from waking and depends on it, 4.311ff 

fact of memory refutes Buddhist's theory of momentariness, 4.172 

from the standpoint of metaphysical truth it is wrong to say, like 
the Vijnana Vadin, that the mind even appears in the form of 
objects, 4.331 

from the standpoint of metaphysical truth, (as opposed to 
that of perception and inference) the Advaitin also denies an 
external object, like the Vijfiana Vadin, 4.330 

general refutation of Buddhism, 4.277-341 

if consciousness be reduced to empirical cognitions, Buddhist 
cannot assert that they are painful, etc. or, if really painful, 
etc., there could be no liberation, 4.324f 

in denying the self, the Buddhist disproves PM view that self separate 
from body is universally known, 5.204f 

in teaching momentary pulses of self-luminosity, Buddhism implies there 
1s no Self and contradicts Veda, 5.235 

its influence on Gaudapada (2.228f), 1.23ff 
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Buddhism cont. 


its Madhyamikas cannot claim non-existence of knowledge without 
self-contradiction, 4.334f 

its Madhyamikas cannot show logically that world could arise 
from non-being, 4.340 

its Madhyamikas right to deny that the mind assumes the form of 
objects, wrong to say that the remainder is a void, 4.332f 

its theory of momentariness contradicted by our perception of material 
causality, in which cause and effect co-exist, 4.302 

its theory of momentariness contradicted by Self taught in the 
Upanishads, 6.112 

its theory of momentariness refuted by doctrine of Witness, 6.130f 

patronized by foreign kings after Alexander’s invasion, evoking 
Brahminical reaction, 1.8 

refutation of Sarvastivadins: see under Pratitya Samutpada, also 
under Skandhas, aggregates, momentariness, suppression, momentari- 
ness of perceiver, non-existence (problem of origination of being from 
non-being), 4.286-302 

refutation of its Law of Simultaneous Apprehension (see under 
‘Sahopalambha-niyama’), 4.304, 307f 

refutation of Madhyamikas, 4.332-341 

$ and Buddhist subjective idealism, 1.85ff 

sat-karya-vada (qv under 'effect") as platform against Buddhist 
scepticism, 2.113 

statement and refutation of Vijñāna Vada subjective idealism, 
4.303-332 

subjective idealist's version of self-luminous cognition is 
self-contradictory, 4.308f 

we are aware of knowledge in absence of knowable retrospectively after 
sleep, 4.336 

what is apprehended as external is, as such, external, whether it 
is logically explicable or not, 4.306f 


Cc 

canals, subtle (nadi) 

exit at death from nàdi at crown of the head on the path of 
liberation by stages, 6.30 
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canals, subtle (nàdi) cont. 
the beginning of the Northern Path (qv) is nadi at crown of the head, 
6.38 
refined part of food rises through nadis to become mind, 3.32 
role of nadis in dreamless sleep, 3.131f, 143, 158f 
those enlightened in life do not depart by nàdi at crown of the head at 
death, 6.304 
cancellation of error (apavada, bhada), 1.89, 159; 2.8; 
Candrakirti, 1.55n 4.387n 
carpenter, image of, 3.47f 
categories 
s/a atoms, Bhartrprapafica, Vaisesikas 
the six categories of the Vaisesikas (padartha), 4.232f 
the three rasis of Bhartrpraparica, 4.83 
causal body see body, causal 
cause and effect, causality in general 
Absolute undergoes transformation without an efficient cause, 
2.16 
causality unreal, 6.315 
cause and effect perceived as co-existent (against Buddhist), 4.302 
unreality of cause and effect does not undermine Vedic ritualistic 
teaching, 1.77 
whole notion of causality refuted from standpoint of ultimate 
truth, 2.2341f 
cause, material 
Absolute as material cause and sole reality (2.44), 1.186, 200ff, 204 
Absolute as root of tree of samsaára, 5.14f 
effect non-different from material cause (no Dualism), 2.41 
material cause not non-different from effect (no Pantheism), 2.37ff 
characterization 
(s/a definition) 
1.189f, 193 
childishness, child-like state, 3.193; 6.311f 
Citsukha, 1.48, 51n, 5.186n 
cognition, resultant (phala, pramana-phala), 1.219 
cognitions, empirical (vijfiana) 
attributed in ignorance to the Self, 1.194 
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coma, 3.3, 129, 159, 162ff, 203n; 5.32f, 56 
Consciousness (metaphysical) and consciousness (empirical) 
(s/a Absolute, Materialists) 
action depends on consciousness (against Materialists), 4.181-199 
does not exist for the sake of another, (cp. below under 
‘value’), 3.13f 
is always and everywhere one, differentiated only by adjuncts (qv), 
4.337 
is constant, 1.209f, 220 
is not a property of the Self, 3.25 
is not an object of perception, 3.180 
is not subject to inference, 3.180 
is reflected in the mind, 3.2 
is self-Iuminous, 1.213ff, 231ff 
is self-established, 1.220 
is that through which things are known, 3.50f, 58 
is the inmost principle, illumining even the light of the sun, 4.185f 
is the hearer of hearing, 1.221 
must be self-luminous or we fall into infinite regress, 4.336f 
refutation of Buddhist theories of consciousness, see above under 
‘Buddhism’, 4.324f 
the non-conscious exists for the sake of the conscious, 3.13f 
there is no particularized consciousness after death, 3.65f 
consciousness, massed see prajüana-ghana 
constituents (guna) 
(s/a enlightened person, Maya, Sankhyas) 
called pleasure, pain, delusion, 1.220 
called joy, misery, despondency, 2.34 
constitute the world of transmigration, 5.16 
described, 2.81ff 
enlightened person is beyond the gunas (gunatita), 6.285ff 
mentioned frequently, 4.202ff 
one cannot infer a Nature consisting of pleasure, pain and 
delusion from the pleasure, pain and delusion of the mind (i.e. 
contrary to the Sankhyas, one cannot establish a real entity 
called Nature on basis of perception and inference), 4.201f 
possible origins of theory of, 4.196f 
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constituents (guna) cont. 
Sankhyas authoritative on topic of play of, 4.173 
the enlightened one thinks “The constituents work on the constituents, 
I do nothing’ 6.282 
Contradiction, Law of 
taken in an ontological sense, 4.157n 
its presence in B.S. as strong point in favour of S’s interpretation 
of that work, 4.388n 
cosmological argument for the Self, 1.135, 198, 203f, 208f 
creation as sport of the Lord, 2.32f, 4.3 (PM reject this B.S. view) 
Creation Hymn (Rg Veda), 2.148 
creation-texts (not concerned with relating historical fact) 
(s/a device) 
2.33, 213-227, 5.340, 5.377n (even on PM's tenets they are only 
‘eulogy’ qv) 
Creator (Lord as), 2.6ff, 15 
Crest Jewel of Wisdom, 1.44, 235 
cruelty, problem of in relation to Lord, 2.63f 


D 
death 
process of death, 5.49ff, 54f 
Vital Energy persists unmanifest after death, 3.183 
withdrawal of intellect and organs from body at death, 3.26 
defects of character 
(s/a asura) 
5.141f 
definition, what 
(s/a characterization) 
1.182ff, 189f, 193. 
savasesa, svarüpa, tatastha, 1.196f 
deities 
are aspects of one deity, prana, 3.40 
as cosmic powers, 5.228f 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.82 
constant oscillation of Vital Principle is *vow of deities', 6.25f 
he who meditates on a deity becomes one with it, 3.54 
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deities cont. 
impalpable, so only known through Veda, 5.266 
not the governing factor in action, 5.6f 
preside over senses (5.191n), 3.36ff 
proceed from words of Veda, 4.126 
spring from Prajapati, 5.18 
subordinate forms of Lord, 2.15, 37, 47 
their existence denied by PM, 4.5f 
deity, chosen (ista-deva) 5.289, 311 
delimitation (avaccheda, theory of soul), 3.2, 22f 
demon, demoniac see ‘asura’ 
derivative texts see ‘Smrti’ 
descent (avatàra), 3.54 
design, argument from, 2.30f, 2.54ff 
desires 
(s/a enlightened person) 
a bandage to the eyes, 6.139 
attributed to the Self also by Bhartrprapatica, 5.283f 
freedom from desire = liberation, 6.232 
impossible in liberation (6.314), 6.268 
no scope for personal desires in adhyátma-yoga (qv) (6.104), 6.103 
not attributes of Self as Vaisesikas hold, 5.283f 
self-knowledge through purging desire, 6.99f 
device (upaya), 2.219f creation-texts a device to teach the Self 
devotion (bhakti), 1.11f, 13f, 5.153ff, 169n; 6.105-107 
dharma, duty 
(s/a householder’s duties, merit) 
as obedience to Vedic injunctions and merit therefrom, 4.23 
as duty, duties classified, 5.105ff, 109ff, 6.314f 
no duties for the enlightened (qv)., 5.291f 
rise of metaphysical knowledge (see under ‘knowledge, metaphysical’) 
dependent on duty, 5.111f 
Dharmakirti, 1.26, 39; 4.280f, 282f chief Buddhist opponent attacked 
by $ 
dhvani, 4.118, 122-125 
dialectic (tarka), 4.169-179 
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Difference in Identity 
(s/a Bhartrprapafica) 
Audulomi on, 3.65 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.80-105 
Name of school carrying systematization beyond that of B.S., 1.21 
typical view of those in metaphysical ignorance, 2.185 
discipline, sixfold, beginning with restraint 
comes automatically to liberated person, 6.324f 
proximate cause of rise of knowledge, 5.115 
recommended by B.S., 5.113f 
discrimination 
is seeing action in inaction, etc., 6.283 
is the final goal of Advaita, 1.93 
peculiar difficulty of discriminating Self and intellect, 3.61ff 
of enlightened person effective even in sleep, 3.128 
of Knower of Body (qv), 1.104 
of Self implies cancellation (qv) of not-self, 5.236 
of Self negates even the mind, 1.164f 
the mere mental cognition “I am the knower' is transient, 1.166 
true discrimination means self-identification with the Witness 
(6.227), 1. 232 
dissolution, cosmic (pralaya), 
compatible with transcendent Absolute, 2.39f 
seeds of nescience persist in dissolution, 3.5 
Dravida 
(s/a That thou art) 
function of Veda is to negate, 1.28f 
importance of ‘That thou art’, 2.223ff 
on ‘That thou art’ quoted by Trotaka, 6 .190n 
pre-S emphasis on ‘That thou art’ also in Dharma Sastra, 6.212n 
dream 
(s/a next entries and ‘Buddhism’ and ‘states (three)’) 
detailed treatment of, 3.103-127 
dream-experience proves self-luminosity of Self, 5.283, 5.362n 
dream-experience is through illusion (maya qv), 2.253ff 
not real because transient, 1.209, 211f, 220 
soul free from objective sphere in dream, 3.142 
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dream cont. 
subject-object experience labelled dream, 3.191f 
waking and dream both dream in metaphysical sense, 1.162, 220£ 3.7, 
187 
what is remembered in dream is material from waking experience, 
2.88 
dream as argument for the unreality of the world of waking 
experience 
(s/a Buddhism, idea and object) 
from the higher Buddhist and Advaita standpoint external objects are 
denied for waking and dream, 4.329f 
since Vijfiána vadins only accept perception and inference and 
reject Witness they can only deny the reality of dream on the 
assumption that waking is real, 4.321 
Vijfiána Vada form of this argument rejected, 2.244-260; 3.57, 4.31 MF 
dream, waking from, the analogy that explains liberation, 1.86f, 88f 
dream, reflection on, metaphysical importance of 
consideration of facts of dream undermines Materialism, 4.185ff 
known in waking state to have had no external objects (3.119ff), 3.57 
metaphysical significance of dreams of the blind, 4.189 
shows that Witness is different from the mental modifications because 
it is seen retrospectively that it was illumining them, whereas in 


waking the light might have been coming from the sun (6.216n ), 3.21 
duality 


(s/a enlightened person) 

all dualists are miserable, 3.195 

cannot arise either from the real or the unreal, 2.240 
condemned by the Veda, 4.88 


duality of waking and dream has no existence apart from our awareness 
of it, 1.220 
duty see dharma 


Eckhart, Meister, 5.174n, 297 
effect 
(s/a Sat-Karya-Vada) 
not different from its material cause, 1.136; 2.42f, 110ff, 116ff, 2.124ff 
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effect cont. 
refutation of Vaisesika view, 4.266-270 
Sankhya's version of Sat-Karya-Vada untenable, 4.224 
Sat-Karya-Vada a springboard for the acosmic teaching (qv), 2.267n 
Self not an effect, 1.127 
Vaisesikas attack Sat-Karya-Vada, 4.235 
ego-sense, ego-feeling, ego-notion 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.83 
cannot reveal Self, 5.295 
cosmic ego-sense in Gité, 2.105n 
not a character of the Self, 3.54 
object of ego sense is individual experiencer, 4.30f 
only actions performed with ego-sense have karmic consequences, 
6.239 
unenlightened person deluded by ego-sense, 2.84f 
Veda may indicate true Self through the ego sense. (6.127, 135), 
6.110f 
eka-vakyatà, 2.206n; 3.91n 
elements 
all five elements enter into food, 3.7f 
all other elements come from ether, 2.149f 
are latent in the mind-stuff (Gaudapada’s conception), 2.256 
are objects, their effects are non-different from them, but both are 
mere modifications due to the activity of speech in naming, 2.41ff 
constitute the objective side of our experience, 2.183 
described, 2.165-177 
enter into the composition of body, mind and senses (qv), 3.51 
enter into the composition of sheaths (qv), 3.41 
ether and wind not eternal, 1.207 
parts of a hierarchy, 1.199 
sense-organs are composed of elements, 3.11, 33 
emerald, simile of, 3.59f 
enlightened person 
(s/a canals, constituents, ego-sense, liberation, prarabdha, renunciate) 
bodilessness of, 6.299-307 
cannot misbehave, as misbehaviour is due to nescience (6.315, 
324), 6.295ff 
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enlightened person cont. 

difference between enlightenment and dreamless sleep, 3.157, 160f 

does not undergo a change of state, 6.224-236 

does not pursue samadhi as he always has it, 6.165 

empirical means of knowledge are cancelled for him, 5.293, 6.143f 

enlightenment usually comes in celibate stages of life, 4.16 

experiences 'false notions' by which he is not deluded, 6.245f 

feels no dislike or horror: all is his own Self, 6.302f 

general account of, 6.277-326 

gods cannot prevent his liberation as he is their own Self, 6.306 

has awoken from his dreams of duality, 1.88f 

has conviction he is actionless (cp 2.84), 6.249f 

has no desire for action or enjoyment, 1.79 

hides his knowledge and powers, 6.312f 

his apparent action is not action, 4.72 

his state is not comprehensible to others (6.321), 3.195; 6.286 

is beyond the constituents (gunatita), 6.285ff 

is not a householder even if he lives in a house, 6.295 

is not different from Self, 6.230 

is not subject to injunctions (qv), 6.297f 

is rare, 1.78, 140 

is worthy of worship, 5.132 

knows that the constituents act on the constituents while he himself 
is actionless, 2.84 

loses all worldly desires, 5.128 

many enlightened persons abandon ritual, 4.14f 

nature and glory of, 6.298-326 

nature of, 5.133ff 

nature of his action during enlightenment, 6.238-262 

perceives the world but is not deluded into belief in its reality, 
1.105 

remnant of nescience in one sense persists for him till death and 
in another sense does not persist, 6.77n 

sees duality and yet does not see it, 6.158 

unites with Absolute at death, 3.157f 

women eligible for enlightenment, 6.321 
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entry of Lord into body as soul (pravesa) 
(s/a reflection) 
as a myth, 1.210f, 2.10f, 25, 43, 139, 215ff 
is of the nature of a reflection, 6.133, 177 
Kásakrtsna's view, 3.64 
Self not reflected in mind in deep sleep, 3.150 
escape (apavarga) 
Bhartrprapatica on, 4.64 
refuted, 4.104f 
establishment (siddhi), the product or resultant of a cognition, 1.219f 
ether (element) 
as ether pervades all world from within, so Self pervades ether 
from within, 6.162 
comes into being (against Vaisesikas), 1.207, 2.12 4.271-274 
conceived as first manifestation of name and form, followed by 
wind, 3.7, 3.22f 
conceived as source of name and form, 2.12 
is itself a modification, other elements are modifications of it, 
1.207, 2.149 
ether in cave of heart 
(s/a Absolute, Hiranyagarbha, Self, sleep) 
Absolute known in the heart, though not limited to that organ, 
5.222, 6.22, 95, 97 
is locus for meditation on Hiranyagarbha, 6.26 
iS not intrinsically all-pervading, 4.100 
is partless, Self therefore partless, 2.25 
is seat of soul in dreamless sleep, 3.7, 132f, 141, 158 
objects of all desires present there, 3.157 
we begin with knowledge of body and progress to knowledge of 
ether in the heart, 1.238f 
ether of the sky (= space) 
(s/a delimitation) 
apparent delimitation of Self into individual souls is like apparent 
delimitation of ether by pots and other cavities, 2.4, 6, 43, 44; 
3.22; 4.225, 6.297 
apparently differentiated, actually undifferentiated (as already previously 
established by the Vaisesikas, 5.347n), 5.232, 339 
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ether of the sky (= space) cont. 
as focus for meditation on the Absolute, 6.6 
is relationless and so an image of knowledge of the Self, 6.321 
Knower of the Body (qv) partless like the ether, 1.103 
limitations falsely imposed on Self are like impurities on sky, 6.229 
eulogistic passages (arthavada) 
are true if they lead on to truth, 5.253 
cannot also convey information, 5.372n 
different forms of, 5.324f 
mythological passages in Veda may be explained as eulogies, 
2.218, 261n 
PM interpretation of ‘Agni wept’ as a eulogistic passage, 4.145n 
exegetical criteria 
attributes affirmed of anything in one text hold good in all other 
references to that thing, except where specifically denied, 5.329 
prakarana, linga, $ruti, etc., 5.315 
existence, affirmation of, constant in all perceptual judgements, 1.201f, 
209f; 2.39 
fictitious (cp. above under ‘agent’), 5.8; 6.128ff 
experience, immediate (anubhava), 1.166 
experience, uncontradictable, 1.109f 
experiencer, individual 
considered a reality in some pre-S and non-S Vedanta schools, 
6.228 


fainting see coma 
faith, 5.157, 310; 6.35, 40, 46 
figurative use of language 
(s/a indication) 
false claim of PM that we refer to the Self as the ego figuratively, 
5.207 
figurative meaning may be close to or far from primary meaning, 
6.18 
figurative interpretation of the Veda to be resorted to only when 
the surface meaning is contradictory, 5.372n, 6.60 
Self can only be indicated figuratively, 6.111f 
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figurative use of language cont. 
use or understanding of figurative meaning implies knowledge of 
direct or primary meaning, 6.194fn 
Five Fires , Meditation on (paficagni-vidya) 
can be used as a means to liberation by stages (qv), 6.3 
enhances the karmic effect of ritual, 5.40 
frequently a theme for meditation, 6.32 
promotes disgust for world, 5.35 
fivefold — meditation on all as fivefold, 6.29 
(s/a meditation, ritualistic and symbolic) 
Flame, Path of, see Northern Path 
Fourth, the (turya, turiya) 
corresponds to magician in rope-trick simile (qv), 2.87 
implies conscious awareness of Absolute (contrast sleep), 3.166 
implies transcendence (qv), 3.175ff 
only called ‘the Fourth’ from the standpoint of nescience, 3.104 
relation to OM (qv), 3.191, 6.181 
void of non-perception and wrong-perception, 3.185ff 
what has to be realized, 6.318 


G 
generation, spontaneous, 2.24 
Gaudapada 
(s/a mentalism and under Mandikya and Gaudapada Karikás in the 
Index of Extracts) 
Buddhist influence on his subjective idealism, 3.128f 
date, 1.15 
debt to Buddhism, 1.23ff, 2.228f 
doctrine, 1.22ff 
his subjective-idealism or mentalism, 1.85 
refutes Sarvastivadins from standpoint of Vijfíana Vada and 
Vijfiána Vada from standpoint of Ajata Vada, 4.330ff 
Sarvajfiatman and Prakasananda revert to his phenomenalism, 1.49f 
gods 
(s/a deities, enlightened person) 
cannot prevent the liberation of the enlightened person, 6.306 
create obstacles, 5.6 
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£0ds cont. 
general account of, 2.178-197 
possess powers of projection, 2.16, 23f, 84, 
ritualists as their food but protected by them, 5.23, 79f 
good works (istà-pürte), 5.21 
grace, 3.84, 5.117f, 6.172, 174, 183 
ground, positive, for all illusions, 3.175 


H 


hearing, cogitation and sustained meditation 

(s/a injunction) 

already taught by Bhartrpraparica, 6.147 

strictly speaking, cannot be enjoined, 4.64f 
heaven (svarga), 5.110 

a future reward less certain than that brought by knowledge, 6.259 
Hiranyagarbha (= Brahma, Prajapati, qv.) 

(s/a Taijasa) 

Bhartrprapanca on, his faulty doctrine about realizing identity 

with, 4.82, 84, 105 

corresponds to Taijasa on cosmic plane, 3.171 

etymology of name, 2.178ff 

first 'saw' hymns of Rg. Veda, 5.246, 247f 

highest ‘worldly’ bliss, 1.238 

identification with, also practised on the direct path to liberation 

in life (qv), 6.96 

is Cosmic intellect, 2.105n 

is Brahma, 5.247 

is Cosmic Vital Energy, 2.184 

is world-soul, 5.10 

is highest goal of ritual, 5.20 

realization of identity with, 6.21-31 

the creator, 5.249 

totality of all impressions (qv), 3.167 

Veda itself proclaims that Hiranyagarbha does not exist (5.98), 4.79 
householder’s duties, 5.79 
householder’s sacrifices, 5.176n 
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I 
idea and object, distinction between, common to waking and dream, 
2.255f 
Identity, Law of, appeal to, 3.68 
ignorance = nescience (qv) 
impressions of previous experience 
Bhartrpraparica on vasana, 4.83 
constitute memory images, 3.182 
constitute the subtle body (qv), 3.167, 5.2 
dreams are brought forth from them by nescience, desire and past 
action, 3.126 
dreams consist of impressions, 3.118, 172 
from previous lives account for unqualified people attaining 
metaphysical knowledge (qv under ‘knowledge’), 5.118 
lie in heart or mind, 4.98 
pürvaprajfià described, 5.61 
rope-snake (qv under ‘snake’) an impression of the mind 
(buddhi-samskara) and there is no external snake, 3.191 
the distinction between samskara and vāsanā, 3.204n 
vasanas condition rebirth, 5.26f 
indeterminable 
(s/a Mandana Misra, name and form, unmanifest) 
2.5f, 12, 28, 143-164, 264n; (Note 61) 
instances of early Buddhist use of the term, 4.288, 304 
indication 
(s/a figurative use of language) 
1.188, 193, 195 
inference 
(s/a inferential sign, mark, reason) 
cannot bear on pure Consciousness, 3.180 
cannot contradict Veda, 5.212ffF 
cannot establish any differentiation in the Self, 5.214f 
depends on inferential sign (qv), 5.244 
is inductive, 5.344nf 
its range is confined to name and form (qv), 5.215 
legitimate functions of, 5.245 
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inferential sign (lihga or laksana) 
laksana, characteristic mark, 3.180 
infinite, 1.191ff 
inherence, intimate (samavaya) 
(s/a Vaisesikas) 
4.172, 233, 259f, 5.283 
injunction 
(s/a enlightened person, hearing, etc., Pūrva Mimamsa) 
bearing on the enlightened person to practise repeated affirmation 
may be accepted if interpreted as a restrictive injunction 
(niyama-vidhi), 5.62-69 
can sometimes be implicit, 5.114 
even the injunctions to hear, cogitate and meditate refute the PM’s 
view that the Veda is only concerned with action, 4.40f 
except when interpreted as a restrictive injunction (niyama-vidhi) it 
does not apply to the enlightened person, 6.249, 297 
for the six-fold spiritual discipline beginning with restraint (see above 
under ‘discipline, six-fold’), 5.113f 
knowledge of the Self cannot be enjoined, 4.12f, 115f, 5.115f, 
6.247f 
strictly there can be no injunction for hearing, cogitation and 
sustained meditation about the Self, 4.64f 
‘the Self should be seen’ means ‘tum away from all else’, 4.114f 
to adopt the path, 5.62-69 
Vedic ritualistic injunctions lead to pleasure in varying degrees but 
also to further transmigration, 4.25f 
Vedic texts conveying metaphysical knowledge not subordinate to 
ritualistic injunctions, 4.14f 
wrong PM view that a person is invariably subject to injunctions when 
he knows that his soul is separate from his body, 6.297 
intellect (buddhi) 
(s/a mind) 
connection with it lasts throughout transmigration, 3.5 
its function (as opposed to that of the wavering mind) is fixed 
determination in knowledge and will, 3.33 
its qualities are desire, aversion, limitation, finitude, 3.25 
its role in perception described, 3.58 
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intellect (buddhi) cont. 

its similarity to Self, 3.61 

objects manifest in it through the help of the sense-organs, 1.194 
intellect (cosmic) 

(s/a Hiranyagarbha), 2.105n, 178 

as taught in Vedic tradition accepted, 6.41 

theory of Sànkhyas not accepted, 5.279 
I$vara Krsna, 4.195, 198 


Jabala Upanishad, 3.102n 
Jaimini, 2.51f, 6.60ff 
Jainism 
(s/a syad-vada) 
anti-Vedic stance attacked by B.S., 1.19 
derided Veda, 4.126 
faulty view of transmigration (no subtle body), 5.37 
helped call forth Brahminical reaction, 1.8, 17 
illogically affirms existence and non-existence, 1.140 
its influence on Mahatma Gandhi, 4.344 
refutation of its main doctrines, 4.345-352 
untenable view that soul is of size of body, 4.349ff 
Janaka, alternative interpretations of Gita IIL20: either he knew the 
truth and abstained from formal renunciation (qv), or else he merely 
sought perfection through action, 4.72f 
japa, usually refers to Vedic texts in $, 5.186n 
joy see bliss and sheaths 


K 
karma-yoga, 5.310 
Kasakrtsna, 1.15; 3.64; 4.81 
Kashmir Shaivism, 1.12, 45 
Knower of the Body (Knower of the Field, ksetrajiia), 1.73ff, 79ff, 
103f, 153, 211; 2.82; 3.182f 
knowledge, as characteristic of the Absolute, 1.195f, 2.48f, 5.218ff 
knowledge, devotion to (jiiana-nistha) 
an ‘actionless activity’, 5.192n 
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knowledge, devotion to (jriana-nistha) cont. 
an actionless state, 4.66f 
conditions for, 5.110 
ends transmigration, 5.85 
rendered possible by purifying action, 5.86 
requires effort and is a means to liberation, 6.305 
results in Self-knowledge, 5.150f 
knowledge, empirical 
(s/a enlightened person) 
cannot know the Self (as an object), 5.225f 
depends on a reflection of Consciousness, 1.186f, 190ff, 223f, 
6.112, 128ff 
implies as its prior condition that the Self is already self-evident, 
1.127 
is all valid in its sphere before enlightenment, 1.106, 110f; 5.216 
is at best a kind of dream, 1.139 
is not an attribute of the Self as claimed by Bhartrpraparica and 
Vaisesikas, 4.100, 160n 
is transient, whereas Self s knowledge is constant, 1.228f, 5.233 
rests on superimposition (qv), 1.96 
knowledge, means of, empirical 
(s/a enlightened person, reflection, abhasa) 
all are valid in their sphere before enlightenment, 5.242f 
all are mere appearances (abhasa), 5.292f 
apply only before enlightenment, 3.86; 5.293 
lists of them, 4.62, 5.306 
not competent to know the Self, 1.130f 
Self-realized person is not bound to respect his empirical data as the 
rationalist is, 4.132 
one means of knowledge (i.e. the Veda) establishes that the Self is 
beyond the three states (qv), 3.177 
only remove ignorance, do not also illumine, 3.178 
knowledge, metaphysical 
(s/a man) 
degrees of it are taught in A.D.S., 6.260f 
destroys action and its factors, 4.16 
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knowledge, metaphysical cont. 
destroys power of actions to bring future experience, 5.309, 6.240f 
external marks of, 5.135ff 
Gità account of, 5.152 
implies direct experience, 5.77 
implies automatic sustained remembrance, 5.67 
is compatible with continued empirical experience, 6.242 
is critical, not constructive, 6.110 
is itself the Absolute, 5.217 
is motioniess and relationless, 3.196 
is not attained through learning, 5.133 
is open to all mankind, 5.117f 
is rarely achieved, 1.139 
is the final goal of man, 3.192 
is the supreme knowledge (para vidya), 1.161; 5.74-78 
1s uncontradictable, 5.253 
is what metaphysical enquiry seeks, 1.182 
may come gradually, but leads to immediate liberation, 6.265 
negates the non-self, 4.65 
normally implies formal renunciation (qv), 5.123 
sense in which doctrine that it has degrees is acceptable, 6.310 
some texts imply practice of spiritual discipline in addition, 5.68 
knowledge-power (jfiana-sakti), 2.93 
knowledge, right (avagati, prama) 
is eternal, 1.219f 
is not a form of action because it is passively conditioned by its 
object, 6.4 
is only figuratively referred to as a product, 1.219f 
same in nature whether transient or eternal, whether object-directed 
or turned in on Self, 1.217 
knowledge, verbal 
direct when it concerns self of hearer, 6.108 
example of Brahma and Rama, Ramayana VI.120.7ff, 6.113f, 135 
usually abstract and indirect, 5.365n 
Kumirila 
(s/a Mandana, Prabhakara) 
attacks pre-Ś theory of nescience, 1.37f 
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Kumirila cont. 
constructed world-view that contradicts Upanishads, 4.2 
his opinion of the Buddha, 4.376n 
mistaken view that there has to be knowledge of knowledge, 1.124 
wrong view that nescience implies duality, 3.102n 
kütastha, 2.80, 
special sense of word, 2.106n, 262n 


L 
law, universal (vyapti, based on anvaya and vyatireka, agreement 
and difference), 2.266n 
liberation 
(s/a Brahma Sütras, enlightened person, knowledge (metaphysical), 
liberation (gradual), liberation in life, Pūrva Mīmāmsa, ritual) 
an uncontradictable experience, 5.290 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.83f 
cannot be achieved through ritual and meditation combined, 4.55-80 
cannot be achieved through ritual alone, 4.36-54 
means absorption in one’s own Self beyond change, 5.151 
not the result of an act, 6.250 
results of, 6.310 
(usually) presupposes formal renunciation (qv), 4.78 
liberation, gradual or by stages (krama-mukti) 
(s/a canals, Five Fires, meditation (symbolic), Northern Path) 
comes through meditation on the Five Fires (qv), 6.3 
results from Vedic meditations, 5.312, 6.2 
liberation in life (sadyo-mukti) 
(s/a Hiranyagarbha, last entry) 
no implication of ‘reaching’ or time, 6.44 
term ‘jivan-mukta’ appears once in S, 6.84n, 332n 
logical maxims; fallacies and laws of thought 
appeal to Law of Excluded Middle (here the gunas of the Sankhyas must 
either be or not be capable of change), 4.211 
begging the question, 6.301 
example of begging the question, 6.337n 
Excluded Middle, Law of Identity (qv under ‘Identity’), 5.318 
fallacy of mutual dependence or vicious circle qv below, 4.131, 133 
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logica! maxims; fallacies and laws of thought cont. 
Law of Contradiction, 5.317f 
Law of Identity appealed to, 3.68 
one must examine the sense in which a term is being used before 
one refutes or adopts it, 4.228 
refutations must accept opponent's premises, 4.178f 
short list of fallacies cited in B.S., 4.170f 
some logical maxims cited by S, 4.171 
when refuting an opponent from his standpoint and using his criteria, 
one's argument need not agree with one's own doctrine: $ refutes 
Materialists from standpoint of Vaisesikas, 4.173 
Lord, the (Isvara) 
(s/a association, Creator, cruelty, deities, Maya, Ruler (Inner), soul) 
and soul, 2.6ff 
appears as many through nescience ‘like a Maya (magic display or 
illusion)’, 6.228f 
as controller of karma, 1.210f 
as Controller of World, 2.2f 
as efficient and material cause of universe (B.S. view), 4.129ff 
as Ruler (Inner) qv, 1.106f 
deities preside over sense-organs but Lord presides over deities, 3.39 
experiences no pleasure or pain, 3.72, 78ff 
faulty world-architect theory of, 4.128ff 
first imagines Cosmic Vital Principle, imagines the rest as 
modification of that, 2.257f 
has constant knowledge, unlike the soul, 3.70 
His existence cannot be established on rationalist basis: if He is not 
embodied He cannot act, if embodied He would suffer pain, 4.133 
His Lordship is due to adjuncts (qv), 1.111 
His nature as expounded in B.S.Bh., 2.13ff 
identified with Vasudeva, 5.309 
is ‘agent’, in all acts through his mere actionless presence, 3.74f 
is Knower of the Body (qv), 1.71f 
is not cruel (cp. above under ‘cruelty’), 3.75 
. is not mere efficient cause on analogy of potter, 4.133 
is true Self of individual soul, 3.84 
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Lord, the (I$vara) cont. 

must be assumed, to account for the order and purpose in the world, 
1.64 

no argument by analogy from the soul as controller of the senses to 
the Lord as controller of the world, 4.133 

one must accept the notion of His existence as a reasonable 
hypothesis to explain the world-order, but Sankhyas reject it, 4.22 

projects all objects and ideas, 2.256 

soul not different from, 2.4 

sun is abode of, 2.186 

works through deities, 2.245 


Madhusüdana, 1.29, 48 
magician 
(s/a maya) 
is the reality behind the unreal effects he produces, 1.208 
magnet, image of, 3.71 
man (humanity in general), 
(s/a knowledge, metaphysical) 
is superior to animals, 5.20 
metaphysical knowledge (qv under “knowledge, metaphysical’) 
is open to all people irrespective of caste qualification, 5.117f 
Mandana Misra 
(s/a pantheism) 
champions a form of Prasamkhyana Vada (qv), 3.205n and 5.364nf 
gives (with $) loss of sense of direction as an example of error, 
5.364n 
his critique of perception, 5.347n 
his reply to Kumarila’s attack on nescience, 1.38 
his theory of indeterminability as ‘indeterminable as real or unreal’, 
2.1441f 
notices and attacks Prapafica Vilaya Vada (qv), 4.108f 
possible reference to him by S, 6.335n 
teaches (with $) that the Veda, though illusory, may awaken to 
reality even as dreams have a practical effect on waking 
experience, 5.198 
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Mandana Misra cont. 
treats of many topics from Advaita that are left unmentioned by Š, 
1.48f 
tries to argue away the reality of the world, 1.106 
mark, characteristic (laksana), sometimes equivalent to inferential 
sign, (qv), 3.180 
Materialists 
(s/a dream, reflection on,) 
claim that consciousness emanates from the body, 4.181fF 
derided Veda, 4.127 
even though perception is invariably accompanied by the body it 
does not follow that perception is a property of the body, 4.184 
further arguments against the Materialist to show that consciousness is 
other than body and mind, 4.188fF 
general refutation of, 4.179-192 
if consciousness belonged to the body, blind people could not see 
dreams, 4.189 
if the body were the experiencer it would experience when dead, 
4.189f 
memory proves that the experiencer is not the body, 4.189 
refuted by $ from standpoint of Vaisesikas, 4.173 
$ argues against them, ‘If consciousness is a property of the 
elements, how could it know the elements?’, 4.183 
maya 
(s/a nescience, Lord, power) 
alternative theory to account for the mythological wonders in the 
Vedas and spiritual traditions, 2.218 
dream-experience is ‘through illusion (maya)’, 2.254 and 3.107 
in S’s authentic texts, 2.66-94 
Lord appears as many through nescience ‘like a hypnotist’s magic 
display (màya)', 6.228f 
maya-Sakti = indeterminable (qv) unmanifest name and form (qv), 2.12 
metaphysical sleep (qv) is a beginningless illusion (maya) of the 
nature of ignorance (avidyà-laksana), 1.88 
term maya is used in pre-$ works to mean illusion, 1.36 
term maya is used sparingly by $, 1.34 
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maya cont. 
tree of sansara compared to the magic display (maya) of a 
mass-hypnotist, 5.17 
Vidyaranya on, 1.38f 
waking and dream experience an illusion (maya), 3.187 
world can be born through māyā like the illusory products of the 
magician (mass-hypnotist), 1.208 
world-periods (qv) intelligible on hypothesis of Lord and his power of 
maya, not on that of the Nature of the Sànkhyas, 4.206f 
means of knowledge see knowledge, means of 
meditation 
(s/a following two entries,) 
adherence to one, 6.9f 
nature and goal, 6.8 
terms knowledge and meditation sometimes interchangeable, 6.121 
meditation for Self-knowledge 
(s/a ether of sky, OM) 
general account, 6.149-154 
on OM a necessary prelude to all other meditations, 6.175 
on OM as the Absolute, 6.171f 
only those of weak and middling vision require meditation, 6.153f 
posture described, activity defined, 6.150ff 
meditation, ritualistic and symbolic 
(s/a Five Fires, fivefold, pratika, sampat) 
beauty and power as foci for meditation on the Lord, 6.6 
different goals of meditation, 6.5 
even fanciful meditations on the Absolute imply the existence of the 
Absolute, 5.265 
except when evidently fanciful, Vedic meditations are to be taken as 
true, 5.264f 
in symbolic meditation one meditates on a higher entity as present 
in a lower (e.g. on Visnu as present in a stone image) not vice 
versa, 6.3, 12-19 
in the context of ritual not the means to liberation in life, 4.55-80 
is different from ritualistic action on one hand and from knowledge 
on the other, 6.1, 4f 
it may lead to Brahma-loka (qv), 5.13 
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meditation, ritualistic and symbolic cont. 
it may lead to the Northern Path (qv), 5.34, 53ff 
it may take one higher than the realms of the gods, 5.92, 98 
its function is to purify the mind, 4.79, 5.98 
its purpose is attainment of the realm of a deity, 4.64, 6.3, 6.7-10 
leads to bliss in varying degrees, 3.43 
may be pursued either for particular ends or for self-purification, 
6.1f 
may be used for enhancing the effects of the ritual, but also for 
purification, 6.7f 
one becomes one with a deity on whom one meditates, 2.197, 3.54 
one tends to become that on which one meditates, 6.5 
texts enjoining meditation on the Absolute under finite forms cannot 
contradict the texts saying He is formless, 5.320f 
the Absolute is one, but can be meditated on in different ways, 
5.330f 
memory, metaphysical significance of 
(s/a Buddhism, Materialism) 
4.189 
mentalism (subjective idealism) 
(s/a Buddhism, Gaudapada) 
1.85ff, 163, 250n; 2.116, 247ff, 259f 
merit and demerit 
are beginningless, 5.9 
condition experience after death, 5.59 
Bhartrprapafica's faulty theory of, 4.96f 
merit does not cling to an enlightened person (qv), 6.251 
remnant of merit, 5.25ff, 43ff 
Mimamsaka see Parva Mimamsa, ritualism 
mind 
(s/a canals, discrimination, elements, intellect, mind as no-mind ) 
as instrument of cognition, 3.52 
as no-mind, 3.160f, 5.216f, 6.315f 
at death, 5.49 
attributes of, 3.52f 
cannot know its own true Self as an object, 1.169 
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mind cont. 

composed ultimately of food, 3.8, 32 

constituted of a subtle phase of matter, 2.16 

contrasted with intellect (qv) as wavering, 6.96 

depends on light of Consciousness within, 1.223 

embraces both knowledge and will, 3.93f (note) 

higher and lower, 3.48 

inferred to exist as that which co-ordinates the senses, 3.31, 3.33f 

its role in perception (qv), 3.58 

its state in liberation (qv), 6.94, 103f 

its states immediately perceived, 5.192f (note) 

natural but erroneous self-identification with the mind, 6.161 

not eternal and atomic as Vaisesikas claim, 3.32f 

part of Vai$vanara (qv), 3.169f 

modification (parinama, vikàra) 

Bhartrprapafica’s view, 4.81f 

dreamless sleep evidence that Self is free from modifications, 1.211 

iS a mere appearance set up by name (qv), 1.185; 2.44, 231f, 259£ 
5.216f 

is accepted as real in certain contexts, 1.112, 2.7, 16, 21ff 

is illusory as modification, but real as the Self, 3.16 

modifications are illusory despite Bhartrprapafica, 4.92 

modifications are introduced from without and do not affect the 
essence of the real, 3.145f 

modifications are unreal as they consist in their material cause, 
1.201 

real modification of Sankhyas implies something coming from 
nothing (which is absurd), illusory modification of Advaitin does 
not, 4.224 

soul not a modification of Self, 4.93 

teaching about the Absolute undergoing modifications. is preliminary 
to affirming that the Absolute lacks all modification, 2.27ff, 222f, 
5.340f 

the Absolute undergoes modification only through illusion, 2.231f 
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momentariness, momentary 
(s/a Buddhism) 
Buddhist cannot establish similarity to save momentariness, 4.322f 
fact of recognition implies universals and refutes momentariness 
(i.e. Buddhist not entitled to say that everything is momentary on 
basis of mere perception and inference), 4.321 
of perceiver refuted (difficulties over recognition, memory, 
uselessness of Buddhist scriptures), 4.296ff 
refutation of Vaisesikas’ asat-karya-vada (qv above under ‘effect’) 
includes refutation of Buddhist’s ‘momentariness’, 2.122f 
statement and refutation of Vaibhasika Buddhist's theory of 
momentariness, 4.291 ff 
the objects of the world (as opposed to the Self) are momentary on 
$'s own view, 2.67 
would render communication impossible, 4.323f 
monk (samnyasi) see renunciate 


N 
nadi see canals, subtle 
Nagarjuna, 1.55n 
name, names 
(s/a speech, word and its meaning) 
are falsely applied to Being, 1.206; 2.44 
modifications are appearances arising through names, see below 
under ‘speech’, 2.139ff, 163ff 
name and form 
(s/a name and form, unmanifest) 
are indeterminable (qv), 2.28 
arise through ignorance of the Absolute, 1.89 
devaluation of from their early status, 2.140ff 
do not touch the soul in its true nature, 3.65 
evolution of to form the world, 3.7 
Lord conforms to name and form like ether (qv) to pots, 1.111 
Lord, not soul, unfolds name and form, 2.10ff 
range of inference confined to name and form, 5.214f 
name and form (unmanifest), 2.2f, 10ff, 28, 89f, 136-164, 3.183 
terms used for name and form in Vedic and Smrti texts, 1.64f 
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Narayana, 2.91ff, 4.128; 6.287 
importance of for $, 1.9ff 
Nature 
(s/a pradhàna, Sankhyas) 
a real principle for the Sánkhyas, 4.176 
all activity implies a conscious being in control (against Sànkhyas), 
4.205f 
of Sankhyas not Vedic, 2.12, 80ff, 88, 111ff 
Sankhya infers existence of Nature as real non-conscious substance 
composed of the constituents (qv) — refutation of this, 4.200ff 
negation 
bare negation without affirmation impossible, 2.116f 
implies a positive substratum for the corrected illusion, 1.132, 156f 
the Witness as limit beyond which negation cannot go, 6.113 
Vedic negation of not-self is affirmation of Self, 2.239f 
nescience 
(s/a Kumàrila, Mandana, name and form, sleep, standpoints, 
superimposition, Yoga School of Pataiijali) 
absent in dreamless sleep, 2.255; 3.145 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.83 
detailed account of $’s conception of, 1.62-113 
example of sleep cited by post-S Advaitins to ‘prove’ the existence 
of nescience, 3.129f 
ignorance sometimes means absence of knowledge in $ (avidyà more 
often ajfiana), 6.192nf 
in post-S Advaita, 4.171f 
is not a reality afflicting the soul, 3.196 
Lord appears as many through nescience ‘like a hypnotist’s magic 
show (maya)’, 6.228f 
nescience, desire and action as realm of death, 1.200 
not a property of soul for Bhartrprapatica, 4.97 
not a property of soul for Sánkhyas, 4.97 
on enlightenment nescience is known never to have existed, 6.322 
pre-$ theory attacked by Kumarila, 1.37f 
seed of nescience present in deep sleep, 3.5 
Self is separate from nescience in dreamless sleep, 3.147f 
the *two kinds' of the realm of nescience, 2.184 
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nescience cont. 
to whom does nescience belong? (to you who ask), 3.87 
unmanifest name and form 'a seed-power of the nature of nescience', 
2.137 
use of term in pre-$ works, 1.37f 
nescience, remnant of (avidya-$esa,-le$a,-samskara), see under Prarabdha 
Karma 
nescience (avidya), seed of 
in dreamless sleep, 3.5, 130, 161f 
is not material, 3.147 
is not real, 3.172 
not an entity, but only 'not being awake to the real’, 3.185 
we are aware of the seed (only) of nescience in sleep as expressed 
later in ‘I knew nothing’, 3.162 
neti neti 
(s/a attribution, false) 
negates the gross and subtle forms apparently assumed by the 
Absolute, 1.154f and 157f 
Nimbarka, 1.1, 4.81 
nirvana 
empirical knowledge extinguished (extinction = nirvana) on enlight- 
enment, 6.23 
enlightened person disappears at death of body like the extinction of 
a lamp, 6.304-6 
$'s etymology of, 1.240 
non-existence 
(s/a Vaisesika) 
before world-creation not admitted, 2.154, 158 
not accepted as a category, 1.206f 
refutation of Vaisesika theory, 4.266-270 
there are no different kinds of non-existence (cp. 4.268f), 1.140; 
2.133 
treated as a kind of reality by Vaisesikas (cp. 4.234), 4.337 
unintelligible, 2.120f 
Upanishadic text saying that the world arose from non-being is not 
unintelligible (as PM holds) but is followed by a negation, 4.338f 
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Northern Path 
(s/a canals, Southern Path) 
4.25; 5.21f, 34, 53, 306; 6.31-38 


LU 
occult force of action (adrsta) 
important place in Vaisesika system, 4.231 
occult force of action in Vedic tradition (apürva) 
explains laws of Nature, 5.6f 
flows from ritual (qv), 5.39; 6.99 
wrong view of Jaimini that it functions without guidance of the Lord, 
2.51f, 61f 
odour, implies presence of earth-element, 3.24f 
OM 
(s/a meditation for self-knowledge, speech, Veda) 
a necessary prelude to all meditations, 6.175 
as good as whole Veda as means of approach to the Absolute, 6.174 
as source of grace, 6.172, 183 
effective both as sound and as written character, 6.175 
general account of meditation on OM, 6.167-186 
identified with speech qv (vac), 6.168, 177f 
meaning of ‘All this world is the sound OM’, 2.162f 
meditate on OM as the Absolute, 6.172f 
meditation on OM at death as an indirect path to the supreme, 6.171 
names and objects depend on OM, 6.169 
principal topic of G.K. Book I, 5.286 
pronunciation of OM, 3.208 (Note 158) 
recitations of the Veda begin and end with OM, 6.172 
references to OM in Veda, 6.167f 
relation of OM to vi$va, taijasa and prajiia (qv), 6.179f 
represents Absolute both in its conditioned and unconditioned forms, 
6.182f 
results of meditation on the matras of OM — A, AU and AUM, 
6.179ff, 183ff 
the chief instrument in apprehension of the Absolute, 6.172f, 174f 
treatment of OM in Mandükya Upanishad, 3.165 
used in mantras of Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 1.9 
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OM cont. 

used to mean ‘yes’ by pupil to Teacher, 1.221 
omnipotence 

comes to him who identifies with Hiranyagarbha, 6.23f 
omniscience 

(s/a vicious circle) 

of Absolute, 1.194f 

there are texts affirming omniscience of the Lord, 2.33 


P 
pain 
(s/a Lord, Witness) 
a quality of mind for Advaitin, of soul for Vaisesika, 3.94n 
all experience of pain based on false identification with body and 
mind, 3.79f, 6.137 
avoidance of, 5.136; 6.101f 
cancelled at liberation, 5.235f, 268, 302f, 6.95, 141, 300, 303 
external to cognitions, let alone to the Witness of them, 6.143 
he who identifies with Hiranyagarbha crosses beyond pain, 6.25 
no pain in pure Consciousness, 5.124 
Sankhya cannot explain pain: Advaita admits it as perceived, 
4.213ff, 6.131f 
terrible pain-giving ocean of sansara, 2.196 
Pafcaratras, 4.128, 136ff 
Paücasikha, 4.197 
Pànini, 6.213n 
pantheism, (effect has nature of material cause, material cause does 
not have nature of effect) so pantheism not attributable to $ or Mandana, 
2.41, 100n, 113f 
Paramartha Sara, a pre-$ work exhibiting some of his characteristic 
doctrines, 1.33f 
paramesvara 
(s/a Lord) 
use of this term in S, 2.13f 
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passions, klesa 
(s/a Yoga school of Pataiijali) 
are objects for the Witness, 1.166 
Pasupatas, 4.127f, 129ff 
Patafijali, grammarian 
(s/a Yoga school of Pataiijali) 
as early exponent of pürvapaksa-siddhanta pattern of argument, 5.315 
followed by $ over pattern of argument, significance of words, 
6.193n f 
penances, 6.247f 
perception 
(s/a intellect, Mandana Misra) 
Bhartrprapatica on, 4.83 
cannot contradict metaphysical texts of Veda, 3.86; 5.212ff, 6.140f 
cannot contradict Veda in latter's own sphere, 5.244, 321f 
is the most direct and authoritative empirical means of knowledge, 
5.243 
light shoots out through the senses to the objects in perception, 3.55, 
57-59 
non-veridical perception is only an appearance of perception, 5.322 
ultimate object of all perception is Being, 1.206 
pinda, 3.167f, 171 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.82 
power, Sakti 
(s/a knowledge-power, maya) 
Absolute possesses no powers, 2.222 
apparent powers of Absolute due to adjuncts (qv), 5.228 
non-different from what has the power, 2.114 
one of the alternative names for unmanifest name and form (qv 
under ‘name and form unmanifest’) 2.137, 151 
possible reference to Bhartrhari’s doctrine of infinite powers, 4.163n 
refutation of Bhartrprapafica's view that Absolute has powers, 4.90 
Prabhakara, 4.2, 150n 
pradhana, prakrti 
(s/a Nature, 1.205) 
non-conscious pradhana cannot be cause of the world, 2.16, 19, 25f 
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Prajapati 
(s/a Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, 2.71f, 142; 166) 
as the year, 2.204n 
prajiid, self-Iuminous light, 
is state of soul in dreamless sleep, 3.152 
is what experiences gross objects in dream and waking also, 3.172 
Prajiia, 
as Consciousness associated with the totality of nescience in its seed 
form, 3.28 
compared, along with Visva and Taijasa (qv) to the magician’s double 
in rope-trick (qv), 2.86f 
in dreamless sleep as massed-consciousness withdrawn into the ether 
of the heart and as ‘the Lord’ but limited by non-perception of the 
real, 3.173ff, 182, 184ff 
in relation to Visva and Taijasa, etc., 3.166, 167f, 171, 176 
relationship to OM (qv), 3.190 
spoken of by later Advaitins (e.g. Sadananda) as 'devoid of 
Lordship’, 3.204f (note) 
prajüana-ghana, massed consciousness, 3.173f, 177, 179, 182; 4.91, 
99 
Prakasananda, 1.50, 2.67 
Prakasatman, 1.48, 61n; 2.99n, 148 
formula sac-cid-ananda not found in his work, 5.373n 
Prapañca Vilaya Vada 
(s/a Mandana Misra) 
4.106-117 
prārabdha karma 
(s/a enlightened person) 
distinguished from sañcita karma, 4.8; 6.236ff 
implies defects and different degrees of knowledge, 6.260f 
is taught in the A.D.S., 6.259ff 
of an enlightened person may include passing from one body to 
another to fulfil an office, 6.256f 
"overcomes' the knowledge of the enlightened person, 6.242 
Upanishadic authority for doctrine of, 6.252f 
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Prasaükhyana Vada 
(s/a Knowledge, Verbal; Mandana Misra) 
3.205n (Note 128), 4.56, 5.293fF 
Prasastapada, 4.128, 229, 363n, 369n; 6.340n 
pratika, 6.10f 
pratitya-samutpada 
(s/a Buddhism) 
4.289f 
presumption (arthapatti), its difference from inference (qv), 5.347n 
product (phala) see cognition, resultant 
pupil 
(s/a spiritual qualities) 
a Brahmin, ideally, 5.298 
but ‘Brahmin’ (qv) may only mean true enquirer, 5.306 
spiritual qualities needed, 5.296-311 
Puranas 
not authoritative where not supported by Veda, 5.323 
not favoured by (suspect to) the PM, 4.5 
probably uniformly attributed to Vyasa by $, 6.82n 
§ and the Puranas, 1.7, 9 
some Puranic teachings based on experiences no longer available to 
us, 5.288f 
study of Puranas recommended by Bhartthari, 5.296 
Pürva Mimamsa 
(s/a deities, eulogistic passages, exegetical criteria, figurative use of 
language, injunctions, Jaimini, Kumarila, Prabhakara, occult force, 
ritual, Sabara, Self, World-periods) 
devalues Vedic polytheism, 1.8, 5.372n 
example cited by Pūrva Mimamsa for figurative interpretation of 
Veda, 6.209nf 
has to admit that his self is only known through instruction, 6.119f, 
191n 
its debt to Vaisesikas, 4.2 
refutation of its wrong view that Veda was solely concemed with 
action, 4.19ff, 24ff, 3 1ff 
rejected B.S. doctrine that the Lord created the world in sport (qv 
under sport"), 4.3 
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Pūrva Mimamsa cont. 

rejected I$vara and theism of Epics and Puranas, 4.2f 

rejects doctrine of world-periods (qv), 5.240 

rejects metaphysical teaching of the Upanishads, 4.1 

$ agrees with the Pūrva Mimamsa view that nouns mean universals, 
6.207nf 

$ partially indebted to PM, 4.3, 5; 5.315 

tries to explain away ‘That thou art’ (qv), 6.109 

why the Pūrva Mimamsa attacked the sphota (qv), 4.118 

wrong theory of liberation, 4.1-54 

wrong to say that the word ‘knowledge’ in the Veda only meant 
knowledge of the meaning of the texts, as the injunctions for 
cogitation and sustained meditation also show, 4.40 

wrong view that person who thinks he is a soul separate from the body 
is subject to injunction for that reason, 6.297 

wrong view that Vedic texts on renunciation of ritual were for cripples, 
etc., 6.295 

wrongly believed that we are aware of a soul separate from the body, 
4.321; 5.205ff, 251f, 6.120 

wrongly held that Veda was solely concerned with action, 4.17ff, 
31ff, 5.267ff 


R 

Rahu, the eclipse, 3.18 
Ramanyja, 1.1, 4, 14, 27f, 35f, 3.128; 4.141n; 5.70; 6.88n, 90n 
Ramayana, Brahma’s words to Rama, 6.135, 202n 
Ravana Bhasya (on Vaisesika Sutras) 4.363nf 
reality 

implies temporal and causal coherence, 3.107 

what is uncontradicted in past, present and future, 2.264n 
reason 

(s/a inference, Veda) 

cannot establish God, 4.134f 

demands absence of self-contradiction, 4.86f 

its positive use in Vedanta is only for interpretation of Veda, 2.52 

limitations of, 5.198-203 

opponent’s view that Self can be known through reason, 5.283f 
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reason cont. 
rationalists always contradict one another, 4.177£, 5.227, 283, 286ff, 
6.317 
reflection, in a reflecting medium 
(s/a reflection, abhasa, and the earlier heading ‘entry, praveSa’) 
apparent multiplication through reflection, 2.88f 
Consciousness is reflected in the mind, 3.2 
dream-experience a.reflection (pratibimba) of waking experience, 
3.116f 
entry of Self into its creation as reflection (cp. above under ‘entry’), 
3.15f, 22 
explains variety of karma amongst different individuals though Self 
is one, 3.21 
of light of Self in organs, 3.60f 
reflection-theory not found in early Upanishads (before Brahma 
Bindu), 3.91 (note 47) 
with the removal of any factor in a reflection it disappears, and the 
original remains, 3.12 
reflection (abhasa) 
all are aware of Self as a reflection in mind, body and sense-organs, 
even if some interpret it erroneously, 5.219 
empirical means of knowledge (qv under ‘knowledge, means of) 
are mere appearances (abhàsa), 5.292f 
nature of, 3.16f 
reflection-theory required to explain ‘he knows’, 6.129ff 
reflection-theory required to explain ‘That thou art’, 6.112 
regarded as real by some pre-$ Vedantins, 3.90n 
reflection, critical thought (vicara), 5.245 
relation, can only subsist between two existent things, 2.119f 
remnant see merit and demerit 
renunciate, Samnyasi 
(s/a enlightened person) 
does not necessarily incur sin omitting ritualistic duties, 4.78 
enlightened person a renunciate even if he lives in a house, 6.295 
enlightened person is automatically a renunciate, 6.287f 
enlightened person as mendicant follows ‘regulations’ (niyama) not 
formal injunctions (vidhi), 6.290f 
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renunciate, samnyasi cont. 
liberation (usually) presupposes formal renunciation (becoming a 
monk), 3.193, 4.77, 5.123, 125f, 129, 148ff, 6.292, 319 
the highest form of renunciate (parivrat), 6.302 
renunciation, formal and total 
(s/a renunciate) 
as the characteristic of the enlightened person (qv), 6.287ff, 293f, 
of sense of agency taught in Gita and all tradition, 5.151 
one may renounce the world without discharge of one's householder's 
debts, 6.294 
the two forms of renunciation not the same, 5.120f 
with and without insignia, 6.334n 
repetition, repeated practice (abhyasa) 
not needed by him who understands the highest metaphysical texts 
immediately, 6.124 
required in the final discipline, 6.121 
repetition, verbal, of Name of God 
taught before $, 1.9 
regarded by S as suitable for widowers and outcastes and as 
preliminary practice in Vedanta, 1.51n 
revelation 
(s/a Veda) 
not an authority for knowledge of Spirit unless confirmed by experience, 
1.105f 
ritual, ritualism 
(s/a ritual, rituals, obligatory, Yajfiavalkya) 
after-life of those who do not perform ritual, 5.34f, 48f, 91f, 6.314f 
and son as means to the three worlds of humans, 4.69f 
as such, rituals do not lead towards enlightenment, 5.12f 
based on desire promotes transmigration, 5.83f 
effective only when allied to good conduct, 5.33 
Hiranyagarbha the highest goal of, 5.19f 
knowledge of ritual is lower knowledge, 5.75 
leads to higher forms of activity, 5.253 
leads to a sojourn on the moon, 5.21 
may be a remote auxiliary to the rise of enlightenment, 5.92f, 114ff 
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ritual, ritualism cont. 
particular ritual may be optional or obligatory according to the spirit 
in which it is performed, 5.271f, 6.282f 
performed selfiessly purifies the heart, 5.85f, 87f 
Prapafica Vilaya Vàda (qv) on ritual, 4.106-117 
renunciates do not incur sin in omitting ritualistic duties, 4.78 
ritualist creates new body and world, 2.209n 
ritualist denies that gods have bodies (cp.1.8), 2.193f 
ritualist acts on faith in ritualistic texts of Veda: he should have 
equal faith in its metaphysical texts, 6.160 
ritualists as food of gods, 5.23 
Veda teaches many rituals because men have many desires, 5.103 
world as transformation of oblations, 5.41f 
ritual, rituals, obligatory 
after-life of those (except renunciates) who neglect them, 5.91, 96 
for purification, 5.89f, 91ff 
only known through Veda, 5.265f 
wrong view of PM that liberation comes from daily and occasional 
obligatory ritual, 4.7; 5.36-54 
rope-trick (Indian), 2.86f 
Rsis, source of pravrtti and nivrtti marga in Veda, 1.10f 
Ruler, Inner (antaryamin) 
(s/a Lord) 
2.45ff 


S 
Sabara, 2.45, 4.33, 118; 5.243, 315f 
Sadànanda, 3.204f (note); 6.208n 
sahopalambha-niyama 
(s/a Buddhism) 
proves, against the intention of its authors, that the object is external 
to the cognition, 4.304f, 307f 
restatement of the theory by Buddhist and further refutation by 
Advaitin, 4.319ff 
Sakti, see power 
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samadhi 
bracketed with dreamless sleep, 3.145, 159 
difference of samadhi.from sleep, 3.129, 161 
enlightened person does not pursue samadhi as he always has it, 
6.165 
even before samadhi joy comes to the yogi, 6.103 
samadhi-yoga (Gita teaching), 5.310 
the Self called ‘samadhi’ by Gaudapàda, 1.171 
Sankara 
and Puranas, 1.7, 9 
chronological note, 5.363n 
his attitude to Buddhism and the Buddha, 1.24ff, 4.285 
his devotion to Narayana, 1.9ff, 41f 
his life, 1.39ff 
his realization of the Self, 1.43 
his relation to Gaudapada, 1.27ff, 31 
his works, 1.43ff 
was his Bh.G.Bh. later than his B.S.Bh.? 6.84n 
Sankhyas 
(s/a body (subtle), constituents, effect, intellect (cosmic), Lord, maya, 
modification, Nature, nescience, pain, reflection (abhása), Sat Karya 
Vada, soul, That thou art, Veda, world-period) 
and all rationalist systems fall into conflict, 4.176f 
cannot account for liberation, 4.224f 
cannot establish relation between Nature and soul, 4.208ff, 218ff, 
223 
cannot establish their doctrine of a plurality of souls, 4.226, 5.277f 
cannot explain ‘That thou art’ for lack of a reflection-theory, 6.112f 
cannot explain ‘the sufferer’ taught in their own system for lack of 
a reflection theory, 6.131f 
cannot rationally account for pain: Advaitin merely admits it as 
perceived, 4.212ff 
Cosmic Intellect as described by Sankhyas not acceptable, 5.279 
denied joy in liberation, 1.242 
did not regard nescience as a property of the soul (purusa), 4.97 
faulty view of transmigration, 5.37 
forced to pluralism by Vaisesikas, 3.100n; 5.125 
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Sankhyas cont. 

founder of Sánkhya philosophy had no right to gainsay Veda, 5.275, 
278 

had no reflection-theory, 3.91n 

had tried to systematize Upanishads before B.S., 1.17 

held each soul to be all-pervading yet limited to one body, 3.170 

misquote Upanishads, 4.175 

only paid lip-service to Veda, 4.126f 

other views of Sankhyas which contradict Veda, 5.278 

Sat Karya Vada in the Sankhyas and in Sankara, 2.111ff 

soul-theory criticized, 5.74 

statement and refutation of Sankhya system, 4.192-228 

system already defunct in $'s day, 4.229f 

the first to establish theory of subtle body, 3.26f 

the pleasure-pain-delusion in the mind does not imply the Nature of 
the Sankhyas, 4.201f 

the Unmanifest of the Katha Upanishad not the Unmanifest of the 
Sankhya, 4.227f 

their account of play of constituents acceptable, 4.173 

their different schools have different conflicting theories, 4.212 

their non-conscious Nature fails to account for the element of purpose 
in the world, 4.201ff 

their non-conscious Nature not the true material cause of the world 
(which is the Absolute), 2.12, 17, 33ff, 156f 

their radical distinction between conscious and non-conscious lost in 
Vaisesika world-view, 1.18 

their theory of elements and sense-organs acceptable, 5.279 

their theory of real change implies absurdity that something comes 
out of nothing, 4.224 

their 24 Tattvas not in Veda, 5.279 

their view that souls are many already criticized in M.Bh., 5.277f 

their wrong view that soul acts by its mere presence, 5.210f 

Vedic and rationalist schools of Sankhyas, 1.18 

why Sankhya is criticized, 5.281f 

world-periods unintelligible through non-conscious Nature of Sankhya, 
intelligible through Maya of Lord of Vedic tradition, 4.205, 211 
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Sankhya-standpoint in Gita, 4.68f, 5.86, 6.149 (speculative enquiry) 
sampat, symbolic meditation (qv), 
based on correspondence, often numerical correspondence, 4.28 
samskàra see impression 
samvrti 
(s/a subject-object distinction) 4.383n, 6.317 
Sarvajfiatma Muni, 1.29, 49 
Sarvastivadins see Buddhism 
Sat Karya Vada see Buddhism, effect, Sankhyas, Vaisesikas 
satyam-jüanam-anantam,1.182 
Saunaka, 4.4; 5.75, 246 
scepticism 
total scepticism makes argument impossible, 4.178f 
seed of world 
name and form (unmanifest) (qv), 2.137f, 149 
totality of ignorance, desire and action, 2.163 
Self 
(s/a Absolute, cognitions (empirical), cosmological argument, dream, 
ego-sense, ether, intellect, knowledge (empirical), knowledge 
(means of), reflection (abhàsa), soul, value) 
as ether pervades all within, so Self pervades ether within, 6.162 
as highest value, 1.92, 123, 240; 3.53 
as thread (Sütra), 4.82; 5.59 
attaining Self means knowing Self, 5.223f 
cannot know itself as an object, 1.186f, 190f, 224, 5.234f; 6.145 
consistently affirms itself as real, 3.180 
consists of a kind of ether, the ‘kham’ of ‘kham brahma’, 6.172f 
different from matter, senses and mind, 3.55 
difficulty of discriminating Self and intellect, 3.61ff 
disagreement about its nature, 1.126 
does not have consciousness as a separate quality, 3.25 
does not have empirical consciousness as its attribute (against 
Bhartrprapafica), 4.99f 
enters into living beings as their living soul, 1.5 
etymologies of Self as Atman, 5.127 
ever attained, 1.167f; 4.9 
identical with Absolute, 3.70 
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Self cont. 

imagines the distinctions that make the world, 2.255 

immediately evident, 1.122f 

inference cannot show that Self is different from anything else, 5.214f 

intellect can assume a form like purity of Self to meditate on it, 
5.219 

is self-Iuminous consciousness, 1.214ff 

its own means of knowledge (svayam-vedyatva), 6.143 

like ether — imperceptible and all-pervading, 3.22f 

limitations falsely imposed on Self like impurities on sky, 6.229 

not different in each body, 6.313 

not immediately evident in its true nature, or Buddhist could not 
deny it, 6.144f 

not in any sense an agent, 6.300f 

not known actively, it is knowledge, 1.194f 

not known through organs but naturally familiar, 1.103; 5.204f 

not revealed by ego-sense, 5.295 

not subject to acceptance or rejection, 1.171, 221; 5.216 

not the agent in cognition, 3.56; 4.101f 

not to be known as an object, 5.215; 6.320 

not unknown or unknowable, 1.122f 

not ‘understood’, must be the unbroken Witness of transient 
empirical knowledge, 5.225ff 

omniscient, 3.51 

only knowable through Veda, 5.265 

relationless, 1.211f 

self-evident: Veda does not have to teach it positively as anything 
new, 1.121, 214; 6.320 

Self's knowledge is constant: through illusion the secular philosophers 
(Vaisesikas, etc.) think it is intermittent, 1.229f 

sense in which Self can be known, 3.81 

sleep shows Self free from modifications, 1.211f 

soul not a modification or part of Self, 4.94f 

that for whose sake mind functions, 3.53 

that through which cognition takes place, 3.58 

the transmigrant is not a being separate from the Self, 3.70 

unaffected by Maya, 2.78 
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Self cont. 
Veda can communicate knowledge of Self, 5.220 
Veda may use ego-sense (qv) to indicate Self, 6.111f, 127 
self-discipline (tapas), 5.143ff 
selves, the five, see sheaths 
sense-organs and mind 
(s/a deities, elements, perception, Vaisvanara, Vital Energy, Vital 
Principle) 
are material objects, capable of contact and disjunction, 1.228 
composed of elements and dependent on food, 3.11f, 32 
each sense-organ composed of the element it apprehends, 3.28ff, 33, 
94n 
fate of sense-organs at death, 5.50ff 
finally dissolve into Self through knowledge, 3.12 
part of Vaisvanara (qv), 3.169f 
quarrel amongst themselves about which is superior, 5.327, 334f 
sense-organs are animated by deities, 3.37ff, 41 
sense-organs are controlled by mind, 3.143 
sense-organs as deities, 2.37f 
sense-organs non-conscious, as they exist for another (cp. entry ‘value’ 
below), 1.211 
their function, 3.3 
their role in perception, 3.55 
they perceive only gross objects, 2.242 
servant and master image, 2.57f, 61; 3.14f, 71, 77; 6.301 
Shaivism 
brings new spiritual techniques not found in Veda, 1.8 
Shaivas adopted $, but only long after his death, 1.42 
Shaivism not purely Vedic, hence attacked in B.S. and by $, 4.126ff 
sheaths 
(s/a elements, selves, five) 
ascending beyond the five sheaths, 6.268 
bliss-sheath identified with the Absolute (by exception), 5.336f 
doctrine of five sheaths introduced to show ultimately that Self has 
no sheaths (Suresvara), 3.28f 
joy an attribute of the bliss-sheath not of the Absolute, 5.329ff 
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similes, as method of teaching, 5.336, 341f, 
a simile is never identical with what it illustrates, 6.133 
Siva, doubtful if $ worshipped Siva, 1.12 
skandhas, statement and refutation of Buddhist theory of, 4.287f. 
Slaughter, sacrificial, does not cause demerit, 5.33 
Sleep, dreamless 
(s/a Buddhism, canals, dream, enlightened person, nescience, Prajfia) 
absence of nescience in dreamlesss sleep, 3.145, 152f 
after awakening, we express our consciousness of the seed of 
nescience by saying ‘I knew nothing’, 3.185; 6.134 
as ‘the beyond’, 3.192; 6.318, 340n 
as the natural state of the soul, 3.146, 154 
as unity with the Absolute, 3.131-154 
Consciousness present in dreamless sleep or we could not make 
statements about it, 1.213; 3.4ff 
described as darkness, 3.56 
difference of dreamless sleep from enlightenment, 3.157f 
dreamless sleep and metaphysical sleep, 3.173 
dreamless sleep a state higher than that of the gods, 1.237 
general account of, 3.127-164 
in dreamless sleep ‘the Veda becomes no Veda’, etc., 5.241 
is a State of utter serenity (samprasada), 6.265f 
is free from modifications, 1.211 
limited bliss in dreamless sleep, 3.174 
nescience absent in dreamless sleep, 1.236f 
persistence of seed of nescience (qv under ‘nescience, seed of) in 
dreamless sleep, 6.189n 
Spirit lies in subtle canals in pericardium during dreamless sleep, 
3.125 
wrong to think knowledge ceases in dreamless sleep when there are 
no objects to know, as evidenced by ‘I knew nothing’, 4.334, 336 
sleep, metaphysical, not being awake to the Self, 3.179f 
Smrti, 
(s/a reason, Veda) 
fallible because of human origin, 1.7 
not authoritative unless supported by Veda, 5.77 
scope and limits of Smuti relative to Veda, 5.273-284 
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Smrti cont. 
what comprises Smrti, 5.242 
snake, illusory, rope-snake 
(s/a superimposition) 
it illustrates how the Veda communicates knowledge of the Self , 3.177 
it does not exist apart from the awareness of it, 1.220 
its cause (nimitta) is non-determination of the rope, 1.88 
knowledge of rope immediately abolishes rope-snake, 3.178 
rope is not snake, yet rope and snake not two distinct entities, 3.181 
rope-snake is only an impression of the mind (not an objective 
phenomenon), 3.191 
soul 
(s/a association, delimitation, Jainas, Lord, Sankhyas, soul 
(avaccheda theory of), states, Vaisesikas) 
Advaita interpretation of, 4.91 
and Lord, 2.6ff, 14, 15 
as agent in knowing is not true Self, 1.224f 
as mere reflection (see under ‘reflection, abhasa") of the Lord, 3.15f 
as Self qualified by intellect (vijfiana-maya, vijfiana-átman), 3.59, 81f 
Bhartrprapafica's peculiar conception of soul (jiva); 4.82 
does not ‘become’ the Lord, 3.68 
general account of, 3.1-210 
has free-will, 3.76 
identical with Lord, 3.84ff 6.229 
is imagined and is root of all other imaginations, 2.258 
iS never distinct from the Lord, 3.71 
Jaina’s untenable view that soul is of size of body, 4.349ff 
KaSakrtsna, qv, identifies soul with the Lord, 3.64 
name and form (qv) do not rest in true nature of soul but in its 
adjunct, 3.65 
non-different from Absolute, 1.112 
not a modification of Self, 4.95 
not a part of Self, like spark of fire, 4.95f 
not minute, 3.23ff 
not subject to origination and dissolution like the elements (qv) and 
sense-organs (qv) that develop from them, 3.9ff, 23 
not the creator of the world, 2.5 
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Soul cont. 
notion of soul arises through non-determination of Self in its true 
nature, 1.88 
only appears to be a part of the Self, 3.22 
pre-B.S. theories on soul, 3.64ff 
refutation of Sankhya’s plurality of souls, 4.225 
refutation of Vaisesika theory of soul, 4.259-266 
souls are not mutually distinct, 3.73f 
soul, avaccheda theory of 
(s/a delimitation) 
3.67f, 80 
Southern Path 
(s/a Northern Path) 
4.25; 5.21ff, 96, 306; 6.36ff, 43ff 
sovereignty (svarajya) 
limited sovereignty through identification with Hiranyagarbha, 
6.28,68f 
sovereignty of enlightened person (qv) unlimited, 6.264f 
space, 1.92 , 102 , 195; 6.64 
speech, activity of, as source of phenomenal world 
(s/a modification, name, OM) 
1.185, 198; 2.141, 160f, 163f 
identification of vàc with Absolute, 6.168 
Sphota Vada, 4.117-126 
Spirit (purusa) 
as name for Absolute in its transcendent form, 6.186, 306, 
etymology of purusa as pürna, 3.17, 60 
in right eye as Vaisvanara (qv), 3.181; 5.57. 226; 6.266 
is that which has ultimately to be known, 5.18; 6.182 
taught in Upanishads not subject to action, 4.31 
spiritual law (dharma), 2.92f 
spiritual qualities to be cultivated 
(s/a discipline, sixfold) 
general account of the virtues needed on the path, 5.129-157 
no cultivated virtue is finally real, 3.194 
sport (lila) see creation 
$ri Harsa, 1.48; 4.172 
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stages of life (aórama) 
are states of the body due to ceremonies, 3.8 
different stages of life conditioned by impulses deriving from former 
lives, 5.100ff 
knowledge depends for its rise on performance of duties of caste and 
stage of life, 5. 110ff 
members of all stages of life have right to metaphysical knowledge, 
5.104, 117f 
standpoints, the two (nescience and knowledge), 
1.104ff, 110f, 2.6f, 17, 43; 6.229f 
states, the three see dream, sleep, transcendence of the three states, 
waking, waking-dream-sleep 
Stories, value of, 5.333ff 
strength 
(s/a childishness) 
of ‘Brahmin’ (qv) is his knowledge of the Self, 6.323 
subject-object distinction, empirical 
ceases on enlightenment, 3.178f 
is labelled samvirti-sat (qv) (illusory, true from nescience standpoint 
only, see under ‘standpoint’), 3.191 
sense in which it is possible when subject and object are both 
non-different from the Absolute, 2.41f 
waking and dream both called (metaphysical) dream because both 
have the illusory subject-object distinction, 2.249 
subjective idealism see mentalism 
substratum of illusion see ground 
subtle body see body, subtle 
Sudras, 5.70ff, 108 
Sundara Pandya, 1.27, 33; 5.348n 
superimposition, 1.63, 65, 73, 84, 90ff, 109, 120, 252n; 2.258 and see next 
entry. 
superimposition, mutual, of Self and not-self, 1.92ff, 99ff 3.13 
suppression (pratisamkhya-nirodha) 
statement and refutation of Vaibhasika Buddhist theory, 4.293ff 
Suresvara, 1.12, 48ff, 94; 3.29, 94n, 100f (note), 200n, 205n, 207n; 4.109; 
5.62, 349n; 6.78n, 108, 206n, 208n, 210n, 211n, 335n, 340n 
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susumna 
importance for indirect path to liberation, 6.87n 
Upanishadic susumnà not that of Hatha Yoga, 6.22 
Sütra see thread 
svadhyaya see Veda, private recitation of 
Svetasvatara Bhasya, 1.46 
syadvada (of Jainas), 4.346 


T 
Taijasa 
(s/a Hiranyagarbha, Pinda, Prajfia, Vaisvanara) 
2.87, 3.144, 159 
in relation to OM (qv), 3.166 
tanmatra, 2.105n 
Tantra 
$ not associated with Tantrika worship, 1.12f 
$ knew of and disapproved of ‘left-handed’ cults, 5.169n 
‘Tantra’ used as term referring to the Sankhya system, 5.273 
tapas see self-discipline 
Teacher 
main account, 5.296-343 
Teacher’s use of Veda, 5.312-343 
other references, 1.62, 65, 121, 122, 123, 170, 188, 230; 2.5f, 4.1, 
4.89f, 5.4, 71, 75, 97, 105, 126, 135, 182n, 225 and often, 6.42, 
92, 121, 147, 191n, 296 
temple-worship, 4.128, 137 
tenth man, the,1.161f, 165, 167; 4,373f (note); 5.221f, 6.138, 141, 161, 
207n 
That thou art 
(s/a Dravida, reflection (abhasa), Sankhyas) 
detailed explanation, 6.107-146 
other references, 1.29, 124f, 2.8; 3.176f, 181, 188, 205n; 4.92, 
5.65, 198, 292, 363n, 6.159,161, 207n, 230, 314 
thread (Sütra), 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.82 
Self as, 5.59 
time, 1.195; 2.58, 256f 
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torch, whirling, image of, 1.229, 251n; 2.67, 246f 
traces see impressions 
tradition (sampradaya), 
1.170; 3.195; 4.1; 5.296, 298f 
need for, 1.123 
transcendence, metaphysical 
(s/a Fourth) 
account of the state of, 6.1621F 
called ‘kaivalya’, 1.240 f. 
cannot be associated. with ritual, 4.66ff 
devotion to knowledge (qv under ‘knowledge, devotion to’) transcends 
action, 4.66 
dominant note in S’s philosophy, 1.1 
implies self-identification with the Witness (qv), 6.166f 
in transcendence, as in dreamless sleep, there is no subject-object 
consciousness, 6.68 
reality stands beyond the four modes of judgement, 3.193; 6.317 
the Absolute is beyond all predicates, 2.114 
the alpha and omega of present Source Book, 6.326 
the Inner Ruler (qv under ‘Ruler’) is beyond perception and 
conception, 2.48f 
transcendence of the (three) states 
(see under states, the three) 
(s/a Fourth, states) 
general account, 3.164-196 
the three states include all the empirically knowable, 3.191f; 6.318 
the three states only taught to show that they do not exist, 3.107 
three states are imagined in Self like snake (qv) in rope, 3.178ff 
transformation, parinàma 
(s/a Brahma Sütras, modification) 
Bhartrpraparica on, 4.82f 
the Self transformed itself into the world, B.S. (qv) doctrine, 2.21 
world as a transformation of sacrificial oblations, 5.42 
transmigration 
a beginningless, painful and terrible ordeal, 2.65, 196f, 5.36f 
as totally unreal, 2.8f 
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transmigration cont. 
earliest surviving mention of transmigration is in Satapatha Brahmana, 
6.31 
the transmigrant emerges from the confusion of the qualities of the 
intellect with the Self, 3.25f 
who is the one who transmigrates? 3.19 
Trotaka, 1.28, 48; 6.107 
turiya see Fourth, the 


Uddyotakara, 4.128; 5.296 
universals 
(s/a recognition) 
fact of recognition implies universals and undermines Buddhist 
theory of momentariness, 4.322f 
illustrated by image of lute, 1.200 
particulars arise from universals, not vice versa, | .207f 
spoken syllables must be universals or we would not recognize them, 
4.118, 125f 
Unmanifest, the 
(s/a name and form, unmanifest) 
as related to the Cosmic Vital Energy (qv), 6.83n 
Bhartrprapatica on, 4.82f 
cosmic principle corresponding to Prajiia (qv), 3.167 
highest principle in the realm of transmigration, 2.156ff, 5.10; 6.302 
lower than the Absolute, 5.230 
name and form in unmanifest state, 2.156f 
Vedic Unmanifest not the Unmanifest of the Sankhya system, 4.227f 
unreal 
all pairs of opposites unreal, 1.200ff 
defined, 1.190 
Upanishads, classical 
(s/a Pürva Mimamsi, rituals, Veda) 
date of, 1.15 
from term *upanisat' used to mean ‘secret name’, 1.154, 6.75n 
main doctrines of, 1.4ff 
no contradictions in their teaching, 5.256f 
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Upanishads, classical cont. 

no liberation outside the Upanishadic tradition, 3.195f 

term ‘upanisat’ as ‘secret metaphysical knowledge’, 6.270 

their metaphysical teaching rejected by PM, 4.1 

they do not contradict ritualistic teachings of Veda, 5.258 

they teach ‘yoga’ but not the “Yoga system’ of Patafijali, 5.280f 
Upavarsa 

attacked sphota (qv), 4.118, 120f 

may have held that soul was knowable through empirical means, 4.3 

perhaps believed that the Lord abstained from interfering with 

karma, 2.45 

perhaps wrote a connected commentary on P.M.S. and B.S., 4.2 

upaya see device 


V 
Vacaspati Misra 
attempted synthesis of $ and Mandana, 1.48 
champions a form of Prasamkhyana Vada, 5.365n 
date uncertain, perhaps later than Prakasátman, 1.59n 
his theory of nescience criticized by Sac, 6.337n 
on sampat (qv), 4.147n 
earliest surviving author to attribute B.S. to Vyasa, 6.329n 
quotes Satapatha Brahmana on ritual for self-purification, 5.71 
wrote commentary on Sankhya Karikas, 4.193 
Vaisesikas 
(s/a atom, categories, effect, ether, inherence, knowledge (empirical), 
non-existence, occult force (adrsta), pain, Sankhyas, Sat Karya 
Vada, soul) 
Advaitin can attack them from platform of Sat Karya Vada, 2.113, 115f 
Asat Karya Vada, 4.235 
Bhartrprapatica imitates an aspect of their theory of the self, 4.97 
defects in their theory of soul, 4.258-266 
denied joy in liberation, 1.242 
faulty theory of consciousness, 1.231 
faulty theory of soul, 5.8 
faulty theory of transmigration, 5.37 
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Vaisesikas cont. 

further criticism of their theory of soul, 5.125, 189n 

had a living system in $'s day (unlike Sankhyas), 4.229 

held the ether to be partless, 5.347n 

make pleasure and pain qualities of the soul (not of the mind, as in 
Advaita), 3.94n 

may have forced the Sankhyas into pluralism, 4.198: 

more rationalist than the Sankhyas, 1.18f 

provided basis of PM's philosophical system, 4.2, 5 

refutation of their categories and atoms, 4.236-258 

refutation of their category of inherence, 4.259ff 

refutation of their theories of non-existence and of Asat Karya Vada, 
4.266-271 

$'s refutation of inherence (qv) refutes their whole system, 4.172 

sketch and refutation of their atomic theory, 4.236-241 

the form of their doctrine attacked by $ was atheistic, 4.231 

their faulty theory of knowledge, 5.233f 

their faulty view that desires reside in the self, 5.283f 

their theory of atoms untenable, 4.101 

theistic exposition of their doctrine by Prasastapada, 4.128 

theories of contact and inherence, 4.233 

they only paid lip-service to the Veda, 4.127 

three forms of positive non-existence (qv), 4.234 

treated soul as an object among objects, 4.232 

wrong theory that consciousness is produced in the soul, 1.216f, 
22"7ff 

wrong to claim that mind is eternal and atomic, 3.32f 

wrong view that ether is eternal, 4.271-274 

wrong view that soul 1s subject to pain, 4.274-277 

Vaishnavism 

brings new spiritual techniques not found in Veda, 1.8f 

Nimbarka gave Difference in Identity (qv) doctrine a Vaishnava twist, 
4.81 

not purely Vedic, hence attacked by B.S., 1.19 

$ a Vaishnava, 1.9-12 

$ identifies Lord with Vasudeva, 5.309 

synthesis of Vaishnavism and Upanishads in $, 1.9 
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Vaisvanara 
(s/a Vi$va) 
2.184; 3.166f, 169f, 172, 176, 181; 4.82; 5.335; 6.13 
as object of worship, 4.15 
relation to OM qv (and cp. 6.179), 3.189 
Vallabhacarya, 1.1; 3.90n 
value 
(s/a Consciousness, Self) 
Self as highest value, 1.92, 122, 239f 
vasana see impression 
Veda 
(s/a attribution (false), creation-texts, deities, ego-sense, eka-vakyata, 
eulogistic passages, Hiranyagarbha, inference, injunctions, medi- 
tation, merit, Pūrva Mimàmsà, reason, revelation, ritual, standpoints, 
Upanishads) 
accepts ignorant person’s sense of agency at its face value, 3.48 
can communicate knowledge of Self, 5.220f 
can communicate metaphysical knowledge even though it is itself 
unreal, 5.236ff 
cannot contradict perception in latter’s sphere, 5.243, 321 
chief function of Veda is to convey knowledge of Self, 5.262f 
condemns duality, 4.88, 93 
contrast between Bhartrprapafica’s and S’s defence of utility of Veda, 
4.94ff 
derided by Materialists, Buddhists, Jainas, 4.126f 
divisions of Veda, 5.312ff 
even fanciful meditations on the Absolute imply the affirmation of 
its existence, 5.264f 
explains merit and demerit and gives all knowledge worth knowing, 
5.15f 
fact that Veda teaches ritual does not mean it teaches that action is 
real, 5.259 
gives information to those who have desires, 5.260f 
he who accepts Veda need not accept dictates of empirical 
knowledge on every point: rationalist must do so, 4.132 
in dreamless sleep Veda becomes 'no-Veda', 5.241 
Is eternal, 5.247f 
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Veda cont. 

is the final means of knowledge (qv under ‘knowledge, means of’), 
1.127 

is useless after liberation, 1.109 

its affirmations and injunctions depend on superimposition (qv), 1.96 

its different parts cannot mutually conflict, 1.110f 

its teaching about the Self purely negative, 1.130f, 133f, 5.238f 

itself denies that action will bring liberation, 4.51 

knowledge-section does not contradict ritual-section, 5.263 

may indicate Self through ego, 6.111f, 127 

not contradicted by inference, 5.213ff 

not contradicted by perception, 3.86; 5.243, 252 

OM in Veda, 6.167f 

origin and development of Vedic texts, 1.2f 

Prapafica Vilaya Vada will not harmonize the injunctive and 
metaphysical texts, 4. 106ff 

recitations of Veda begin and end with OM, 6.172 

ritualistic and metaphysical texts not mutually contradictory because 
of the two standpoints (qv) form in which teaching may be given, 
6.229f 

ritualistic portion of Veda does not contradict metaphysical portion, 
5.251ff, 263 

ritualistic texts purposeful and may lead to higher forms of activity, 
5.253 

ritualistic texts true at their level, 5.253 

rule for reciting its hymns, 5.246f 

Self can only be known through Veda, 5.195-239 

some Vedic texts ignore hearer's nescience and give out the highest 
truth, e.g. cry of Vamadeva, 6.230 

statement and refutation of PM view that Veda is only concerned 
with action, 4.17ff, 5.267ff 

Teacher's (qv) use and interpretation of Veda, 5.312-343 

teaches Absolute by negation, 5.238f 

test of the authority of a text is its fruitfulness, 5.250f 

texts conveying metaphysical knowledge not subordinate to injunctive 
texts, 4.14f 

the authoritative source for knowledge of the Self, 3.177 
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Veda cont. 
there are many rituals given in the Veda because people's desires are 
many, 5.103, 260f 
unless they can be established as fanciful, Vedic themes for meditation 
should be accepted as true, 5.265f 
utility of the Veda for all but the rare enlightened souls, 1.78f 
world arises from words of Veda (cp. under ‘name’, ‘OM’), 5.248f 
wrong view of Logicians that Veda can be contradicted by 
perception, 5.212f 
Veda, private recitation of (svadhyaya), 5.99, 100, 139, 191n; 
chief religious duty of householder, 6.42 
Vedanta, post-Sankara 
contrast with $'s treatment of Prajiia, 3.204f (note) 
sketch of some general features, 1.46-50 
system-building in post-S Advaita, 4.171f 
verbal knowledge see knowledge, verbal 
vicious circle 
(s/a logical maxims) 
claim that any secular philosophy derives from an omniscient founder 
rests on circular reasoning, 4.132f 
not solved by an appeal to beginninglessness, 4.130f 
Vidyaranya 
his account of maya, 1.38f 
Vijüana Vada 
(s/a Buddhism, mentalism) 
if Ś refuted its subjective idealism, this not a proof that he thought that 
external objects existed, 4.173 
Vimuktatman, 1.48, 6.108, 212n 
Vindhyavasi, 4.193 
Virat, 2.168, 179; 3.166f, 171, 
Bhartrprapafica on, 4.82 
Visnu 
highest abode of Visnu attained through knowledge, 5.17 
highest abode of Visnu is transcendent source of world, 5.10 
highest state of Visnu always present but hard to attain, 6.96 
is to be sought by cutting down the tree of sansara, 5.108 
meditation on Salagráma as Visnu, 6.26 
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Visnu cont. 
meditation on Visnu in stone image, 6.3 
$ a Vaishnava, 1.9-12 
Visnu Purana 
a pre-Sankara work proclaiming illusory character of world, 1.36f 
Visva (=Vaisvanara qv), 2.87; 3.166, 182, 185 
Vital Energy in the individual organism 
(s/a sense-organs, sheaths, Vital Principle) 
at death, 5.50f 
its five subdivisions, 3.35f 
support of the organs, 3.26f 
Vital Principle, cosmic Prana 
(s/a deities, gods, Hiranyagarbha, Lord, Prajfia, sense-organs, vital 
energy) 
Gaudapada's view that all objects, beginning with the cosmic Vital 
Principle, are only co-ordinated individual imaginations, 2.245 
is first manifestation of Maya, 2.85 
is first manifestation of the Unmanifest (qv), 2.88f 
is imagined through nescience, 1.88, 2.161, 
is source of the deities, 2.178ff 
vivarta, 2.99f (note); 6.79n 
Void, Nihilism of the, 1.140; 2.116f, 4,332ff 
Vrsagana, 4.194, 196, 198 
Vyühas, 4.128f, 136ff 
wW 
waking 
(s/a dream, sleep, states, Vaiśvānara, Viśva, waking-dream-sleep) 
a kind of dream, 3.7 
transient, so not true nature of Self, 1.211f 
waking-dream-sleep (triad), 1.89, 211ff, 3.7; 6.318f 
Witness 
(s/a Buddhism, Consciousness, dream, reflection on) 
as ‘Knowledge’ of ‘Reality, Knowledge, Infinity’, 1.182 
Bhartrprapafica’s view of Witness, 4.82 
doctrine of presence of a Witness explains empirical cognition (qv 
under ‘cognition, empirical’), as Buddhist idealism cannot, 4.309f, 
327f 
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Witness cont. 
does not feel ‘I am the Witness’, 5.235 
error of taking Witness as reflected in mind for true Witness, 1.165f, 
6.161f 
importance of doctrine of Witness to refute Buddhism, 6.130f 
is the ‘limit’ (simàn) beyond which negation (qv) cannot go, 6.113 
not established through a means of knowledge (qv under ‘knowledge, 
means of’), 6.145 
of all cognitions is changeless, 3.54f 
of waking, dream and sleep must be one, 2.85 
only object of Witness's knowledge is the mind, 6.159 
perceives pain but is not identified with it, 3.34 
presence of self-Iuminous Witness most evident from dream, 3.126 
the Absolute is the inmost luminous principle within us (the 
Witness), 1.232 
the Lord enters the body as Witness, like a king entering his city to 
preside, 1.211 
the seer (Witness) always sees, 1.224 
whatever is seen anywhere is seen by the Witness, 1.164 
word and its meaning 
(s/a agreement and difference, figurative use of language, knowledge 
(verbal), Patarijali, Sphota Vada, universals) 
akrti theory, 4.164n f 
Note on Indian theories of meaning, 2.210nf 
relationship between word and its meaning is eternal, 2.194f, 5.247f 
statement and refutation of Sphota Vada, 4.117-126 
work see action 
world, non-conscious, 2.35f 
World of Brahma see Brahma-loka 
world-period (kalpa), 2.54, 139, 164-177, 183f, 3.159; 5.240 
worlds, the three, 5.188n; 6.79n 


Y 
Yajüavalkya, gave up ritual on attaining knowledge, 4.15 
Yaska, his six ‘states of becoming’ do not pertain to the Self, 2.241, 
3.188 
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yoga 
(s/a yoga, adhyàtma, etc.) 
À.D.S. teaching of ‘yogas’ as disciplines, 6.100f 
distinguished trom knowledge, 6.188n 
karma-yoga and samadhi-yoga, 5.310 
Patafijali’s yama and niyama preliminary conditions for attaining 
higher world, 5.60 
practice recommended by opponent, 3.69 
teaching in Upanishads, 5.280 
yoga, adhyatma 
analysis of term 'adhyátma' (but see also Bh.G.Bh. VIIL3, not 
included in Source Book), 6.100 
assembled texts on adhyatma yoga, 6.92-104 
not the yoga of Patafijali, 6.93 
Yoga school of Pataüjali 
(s/a Yoga Sütra Bhasya Vivarana) 
claims that yogins have knowledge of past and future events through 
grace of Lord, 1.234 
Gaudapada and $ on stilling the mind through yoga-practice, 3.129 
importance of Patafijali’s yama and niyama for karma-yoga, 5.120, 187n 
its goals not the same as those of adhyatma-yoga or Upanishads, 
6.93 
its methods and techniques non-Vedic, 1.19; 5.279f 
its wrong theory of a Lord who is mere world-architect operating on 
external material, 4.127f, 131f 
no reason to deny the supernormal powers spoken of by Yoga 
school, 5.289 
prescribes renunciation of hearth and home, 5.282 
Self-knowledge through freedom from klesas, 6.99f 
$ classes nescience as one kle$a amongst others in the manner of 
Patafijali, 6.77n 
unfounded claim that unsupported teaching of Yoga school must be 
supported by lost Vedic texts, 5.280f, 361n 
why Yoga school is criticized (cp. 1.19, 5.279f), 5.281f 
yoga-standpoint in Gità 
karma-yoga defined, 6.149f 
method of meditation described, 6.149 
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yoga-standpoint in Gita cont. 
standpoint of individual, 4.68 
yogin of Gita performs action for purification, 5.86ff 
Yoga Sütra Bhàsya Vivarana, 1.11, 44; 2.266 (note); 6.215n 
yogi, yogin 
different discipline of middling yogins, 6.101f 
enjoys exalted states, 1.234, 245; 2.46f, 5.241, 289 
exalted visions of yogi not liberation, 4.58f 
has abnormal perception, 2.113 
may create many bodies for himself, 2.192 
the highest are asparsa-yogins (qv under ‘asparsa-yoga’), 6.101 
yogins 'proper' of Gita Chapter VI are solitary renunciates, 6.43 
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The Sankara Source-Book 


A Conspectus of the Contents of the Six Volumes 


Volume I — Sankara on the Absolute 


I. SOURCES OF SANKARA’S DOCTRINE: HIS LIFE & WORKS 


1. A Doctrine of Transcendence 

Vedas: Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanishads 

The Smrti: Visnu worship and Siva worship 

The Bhagavad Gita 

The Brahma-Sütras and their Background: Bhartrprapafica 


The True Tradition: Gaudapada, Dravida, Brahmanandin, 
Sundara Pandya 


Que USA. ben 29s qp? 


7. Doctrine of Illusion before Sankara: Maya Vada and 
Avidya Vada 


8. Sankara’s Date, Life and Works 


9. Sankara’s School 
IL THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE 


1. The Nature and Results of Nescience 


2. Nescience as Non-Comprehension and False 
Comprehension 


3. The Self and the Not-Self: Non-Discrimination and 
Mutual Superimposition 


4. The Standpoint of Nescience and the Standpoint of 
Knowledge 
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CONTENTS OF THE SANKARA SOURCE BOOK 
III. KNOWLEDGE OF THE ABSOLUTE 


1. The Absolute is already known in a general way 
2. The Absolute is not known as an object 
3. The Path of Negation 
4. Going beyond the Mind 
IV. THE ABSOLUTE AS BEING, CONSCIOUSNESS AND BLISS 
1. The Definition of the Absolute as ‘Reality, Knowledge, 
Infinity’ 
2. The Absolute as the Self-Existent Principle 


3. The Absolute as the Self-Luminous Principle 
4. The Absolute as Bliss 


Volume II — Sankara on the Creation 
V. THE ABSOLUTE AS CREATOR AND CONTROLLER 


1. The Absolute as Creator and Controller of the World 
2. The Absolute as the Lord 


3. The Absolute as the Material and Efficient Cause of 
the World 


4. The Absolute as Inner Ruler 
5. The Absolute as the Lord of Maya 
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CONTENTS OF THE SANKARA SOURCE BOOK 
VL THE WORLD AND ITS PRESIDING DEITIES 
Sat-karya Vada 
. Name and Form: Indeterminability 


1 
2 
3. World-periods and Theory of the Elements 
4. The Presiding Deities 


VIL THE ACOSMIC VIEW 


1. The Creation-texts as a Device to teach Non-Duality 
2. Nothing can come into being 


3. The Argument from Dream 


Volume III — Sankara on the Soul 
VIII. THE SOUL AND ITS ORGANS AND BODIES 


1. The Soul as the Self viewed under External Adjuncts 
2. The Organs and Bodies of the Soul 

3. The Light that illumines the Soul 

4. The Soul and the Lord are not distinct 


IX. THE ‘STATES’ OF THE SOUL AND THEIR TRANSCENDENCE 


1. Dream 
2. Dreamless Sleep 
3. Turiya 
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CONTENTS OF THE SANKARA SOURCE BOOK 
Volume IV — Sankara on Rival Views 


X. REFUTATION OF INADEQUATE BRAHMINICAL DOCTRINES 


1. Refutation of Liberation through Action 


2. Refutation of Liberation through Knowledge and Action 
Conjoined 


3. Refutation of Bhedabheda Vada 
4. Refutation of the Pasupatas and Paficaratras 


5. Refutation of Sphota Vada 


XI. REFUTATION OF NON-VEDIC WORLD-VIEWS 
1. Dialectic (tarka): its Purpose and Rules 

Refutation of Materialism 

Refutation of the Sankhyas 

Refutation of the Vaisesikas 

Refutation of the Buddhist Schools 


Refutation of the Jainas 
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Volume V — Sankara on Discipleship 
XIL ADOPTING THE PATH 


1. The Wheel of Transmigration 

2. The Injunction to Adopt the Path 

3. Preliminary Qualifications for the Path 

4. Spiritual Qualities to be cultivated on the Path 
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CONTENTS OF THE SANKARA SOURCE BOOK 
XIIL THE VEDA AND THE TEACHER 


1. The Self can only be known through the Veda 
The Veda, the Smrti and Reason 

The Approach to the Teacher 

The Teacher and the Texts 


Bow 


Volume VI — Sankara on Enlightenment 


XIV. THE INDIRECT PATH 


1. Meditation in the Context of the Vedic Ritual 
(upasana) 

2. Realization of Identity with Hiranyagarbha 

3. The Path of the Flame 


4. Supernormal Powers on the Indirect Path 
XV. THE DIRECT PATH 


1. Adhyatma Yoga 

2. Devotion (bhakti) 

3. Communication of ‘That Thou Art’ 

4. Meditation (dhyana) and Repeated Affirmation (abhyása) 
5. Meditation on OM 


XVI. THE ENLIGHTENED MAN 
1. Enlightenment is not a change of state 
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VUES MA tS 


CONTENTS OF THE SANKARA SOURCE BOOK 


Action during Enlightenment 

The Enlightened Man enjoys all Pleasures 
The Enlightened Man as Actionless 

The Enlightened Man as Bodiless: his Glory 
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Shanti Sadan Publications 


Original works on Adhyátma Yoga, 
and its application in daily life 


* 
by Hari Prasad Shastri 


THE HEART OF THE EASTERN 
MYSTICAL TEACHING 


MEDITATION — ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
SEARCH FOR A GURU 
TEACHINGS FROM THE BHAGAVAD GITA 
WISDOM FROM THE EAST 


YOGA HANDBOOK 


* 
by Marjorie Waterhouse 
TRAINING THE MIND THROUGH YOGA 
POWER BEHIND THE MIND 


WHAT YOGA HAS TO OFFER 


* 
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A SHORT COURSE OF MEDITATION 


Translations of Sanskrit 
Classical Texts 


* 
by Hari Prasad Shastri 


ASHTAVAKRA GITA 
AVADHUT GITA 


DIRECT EXPERIENCE OF REALITY 
Aparokshanubhüti 
with commentary 


PANCHADASHI 
A 14th Century Vedàntic Classic 


THE RAMAYANA OF VALMIKI 
in three volumes 


TRIUMPH OF A HERO 
Vira Vijaya of Swami Mangalnath 


VERSES FROM THE UPANISHADS 
with commentary 


WORLD WITHIN THE MIND 
Teachings from the Yoga Vasishtha 


Book catalogue available from Shanti Sadan 
29 Chepstow Villas, London W11 3DR 
www.shantisadan.org 


Lectures on Adhyatma Yoga and other spiritual and philosophical 
subjects are given regularly at Shanti Sadan and other venues. 
Admission is free and details are obtainable from our website. 
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